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The  astonishing  results  of  the  campaign  of  1813 
CHAP,  appeared  more  fully  when  the  crash  of  arms  was 
Lxxiii.  ovftr^  and  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  no  longer 
1813.  distracted  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
Prodigious  revolution  which  it  had  effected.    When  the  cam- 
XtoT/  paign  had  terminated-when  the  remains  of  the 
pw^of  grand  army,  mournful  and  defeated,  had  wended 
their  way  across  the  Rhine,  and  the  once  triumphant 
Peninsular  armies,  refluent  through  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  had  finally  abandoned  the  fields  of  Spain — 
the  magnitude  of  the  change  was  such,  that  it  seem- 
ed beyond  the  power  of  any  earthly  forces,  how 
great  soever,  to  have  effected.    Little  more  than 
three  months  had  elapsed,  since  four  himdred  thou- 
sand French,  flushed  with  recent  victory,  were 
grouped  round  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe ;  while  two 
hundred,  thousand,  proud  of  their  expulsion  of  the 
British  from  the  plains  of  Castile,  were  prepared  to 
maintain  on  the  Tormes  or  the  £bro  the  dominion 
of  the  Peninsula.    Of  this  immense  host,  not  more 
than  eighty  thousand  had  regained  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  hardly  as  many  remained  to  arrest 
the  invader  on  the  Adour  and  the  Pyrenees ;  the 
remainder  had  sunk  under  the  sword  of  the  enemy^ 
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or  wasted  away  under  the  horrors  of  the  bivouac  and  chap. 

the  hospital,  or  were  shut  up,  without  a  hope  of  

escape,  in  the  German  fortresses.  The  few  who  had 
regained  their  native  land  bore  with  them  the  seeds 
of  coirtagion,  and  a  sadness  of  feeling,  which  rendered 
their  presence  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength  to  their  suffering  countrymen.  The  vast 
and  splendid  fabric  of  the  French  empire  had  dis- 
appeared like  a  dream :  its  external  influence,  its 
foreign  alliances,  had  vanished ;  the  liberated  nations 
of  Europe,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  and  songs  of 
gratulation,  were  crowding  in  arms  to  overwhelm 
its  remains;  and  the  mighty  victor,  reft  of  all  his 
conquests,  was  left  with  no  greater  resources  than 
the  old  monarchy  of  Louis,  now  nearly  drained  of 
its  military  defenders,  to  make  head  against  so  many 
iron  bands,  whom  former  wrongs  had  roused  to 
resistance,  and  recent  heroism  led  to  victory. 

The  forces  of  the  Revolution  had  hitherto  basked 
only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity — so  feeble  and  Approach, 
ill-concerted  had  been  the  assault  of  the  European  {JfRe^^o^/ 
powers  in  1793,  that  even  the  tumultuary  arrays  ^^^^"^^^J^^ 
which  the  fervour  of  the  Convention  had  called 
forth,  and  the  guillotine  of  the  Committee  of  Public^""®' 
Safety  had  retained  at  their  standards,  were  suffi- 
d&it  to  repel  them ;  and  the  hydra,  which  might 
with  ease  have  been  crushed  in  its  cradle,  was  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  till  it  had  encircled  every  monar- 
chy of  Europe  in  its  folds.    But  the  period  had  now 
arrived  when  this  long  career  of  prosperous,  was  to 
be  suooeeded  by  a  still  more  striking  train  of  adverse, 
fortune:  when  the  forces  of  Europe,  instead  of  being 
arrayed  with  France  against  England,  were  to  be 
arrayed  with  England  against  France;  when  disaster, 
long  continued  and  universal,  was  to  break  in  pieces 
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jCHAP.  the  vast  supremacy  of  former  times;  and  when  the 

 '  iron  was  to  enter  into  the  soul,  not  merely  of  the 

^^^^  sinking  nation,  hut  of  every  family  and  individual 
of  which  it  was  composed.  This,  then,  was  the  real 
test  of  the  strength  and  constancy  of  the  Revolution: 
the  period  had  arrived  when  the  passions  of  success 
were  no  longer  to  animate,  the  hlaze  of  victory  no 
longer  to  allure;  hut  when  the  stem  approach  of 
adversity  could  be  met  only  by  the  inherent  strength 
of  heroism,  or  the  willing  sacrifices  of  duty.  The 
moment  is  interesting  beyond  any  other  which  had 
occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  contest :  for  the  touch- 
stone was  now  to  be  applied  to  the  power,  resting  on 
the  passions  of  the  World,  which  had  so  fearfully 
shaken  those  which  were  based  on  the  fervour  of 
Heaven ;  and  France  was  to  go  through  the  ordeal 
from  whence  had  issued  the  spirit  which  defended 
the  ramparts  of  Saragossa,  and  the  devotion  which 
fired  the  torches  of  Moscow. 

Napoleon  set  out  for  Paris  from  Mayence  early  in 
Retarn  of  Novombcr,  and  arrived  at  St  Cloud  on  the  9th  of 
to^Pfiiriir  ^^^^  second  time  within  the  year, 

^8t  mea-  ^®       reached  his  capital  defeated  and  forlorn,  with 
sures      his  army  lost,  his  power  shaken,  and  his  glory 
Noy?'9.    dimmed.    How  disastrous  soever  the  circumstances 
of  his  empire  were,  the  energy  of  the  Emperor  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.    His  first  care  was  to  con- 
Noy.  10.  voke  the  Council  of  State ;  and  to  them  he  made  a 
candid  and  true  statement  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
losses,  and  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  to 
avert  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  threatened. 
To  them  also  he  communicated  the  terms — ^which  will 
beimmediately  mentioned — on  which  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns at  Frankfort  had  declared  their  willingness  to 
treat  for  peace.    The  Council,  consisting  of  the 
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Secretaries  of  State,  Talleyrand  and  Mole,  implicitly  chap. 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Emperor — which  were  in  .^^^^^^ 


themselves  obviously  well-founded — that,  in  the  emer-  ^^^^^ 
gency  which  had  arisen,  it  was  indispensable  to  have 
recourse  to  a  dictatorship,  and  that  vast  sacrifices 
must  be  demanded  of  France.    The  Emperor  gave 
the  first  example  of  such  a  sacrifice,  by  ordering 
thirty  millions  of  francs  (L. 1,200,000)  to  be  taken 
from  his  vaults  in  the  Tuileries  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  speedily  gave  earnest  of  what  he 
expected  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  dictatorial  power 
he  was  about  to  assume,  by  issuing  of  his  own 
authority,  and  without  any  legislative  sanction,  a 
decree  by  which  thirty  additional  centimes,  that  is,  Nor.  ii. 
nearly  a  third,  was  added  to  the  land,  window,  and 
door  tax — the  personal  tax  on  movables  was  doubled, 
and  three-fifths  added  to  the  excise  duties  and  the 
salt  tax«    Although  these  additions  to  the  taxes  were 
plainly  illegal,  as  wanting  any  legislative  sanction, 
even  according  to  the  shadow  of  constitutional  free- 
dom which  remained  to  France  under  the  imperial 
regime,  they  were  the  only  means  which  remained  of 
replenishing  the  public  treasury,  which,  from  the 
cessation  of  all  external  requisitions,  and  the  enor- 
mous expenses  of  the  late  campaign,  was  totally 
exhausted :  the  confiscation  of  the  funds  of  the  com- 
munities and  the  hospitals  of  the  poor,  decreed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,^  had  not  produced  half 
the  sum  expected,  as  few  purchasers  could  be  found  ^  Decree, 
— and  even  it  was  altogether  drained  away ;  public  isTs,  in 
credit  was  ruined;  the  three  per  cents  were  at^P-^^ 
forty-five ;  the  bank  actions  of  one  thousand  at  three  ms.  de 
hundred  and  four  ;^  and  no  capitalist  could  be  found  ^' 

•  ADte  IX.  101. 
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CHAP,  in  Prance  who  would  advance  the  government  five 

LXXIII.  J 

 pounds. 

1813.  however  indispensable  these  illegal  stretches 

General  might  be  to  ppovidc  funds  for  the  immediate  neces- 
dLonte^si  of  the  state,  they  were  by  no  means  equally 
I^^umioa!  acceptable  to  the  nation;  and  the  time  had  now  come 
ting  in  when  the  unparalleled  disasters  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  continual  drain  which  the  taxes  and  con- 
scription had  occasioned  on  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  had  produced  a  general  feeling 
of  discontent,  which  neither  the  influence  of  the  im- 
perial government  could  stifle,  nor  its  terrors  over- 
awe.  The  feelings  of  natural  affection  had  been 
subdued,  and  the  woful  destiny  of  the  young  con- 
scripts concealed,  so  long  as  conquest's  crimson 
wings  mocked  the  air  with  idle  state but  when  the 
victories  of  the  empire  were  at  an  end,  and  the 
armies,  instead  of  advancing  continually  to  fresh 
conquests,  were  thrown  back  with  terrific  slaughter 
on  their  own  frontiers  ;  when  no  marshal's  baton  in 
distant  prospect  could  allure  the  young  conscript,  but 
the  gloom  of  the  hospital,  or  the  starvation  of  the 
bivouac,  rose  up  in  grim  array  to  terminate  his  career 
in  a  few  months ;  when  relief  from  domestic  taxation, 
and  the  means  of  foreign  aggrandizement,  were  no 
longer  to  be  attained  by  the  advance  of  their  conquer- 
ing arms  to  hitherto  untouched  fields  of  plunder,  but 
increase  of  burdens,  and  the  prospect  of  themselves 
sufiering  from  pillage,  were  imminent  from  the  threat- 
ening hosts  which  were  ready  to  pour  into  their  ter- 
ritory ;  the  minds  of  the  people  were  of  necessity 
turned  into  a  new  direction,  and  they  became  sensible 
of  the  real  tendency  and  necessary  efiects  of  the 
imperial  government.    A  general  feeling  of  horror^ 
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accordingly,  especially  at  the  conscription  and  the  chap. 

exdse  tax,  now  became  general  in  the  community :  the  

opinion  spread  widely  that  the  war  was  endless,  and 
its  exhaustion  insupportable ;  the  unbending  char- 
acter and  known  ambition  of  the  Emperor,  seemed 
to  preclude  all  hope  of  a  termination  being  put  to  it, 
save  by  the  destruction  of  France  itself;  wishes  in 
secret  were  formed  for  a  change  of  goyemment,  as 
the  only  means  of  escaping  from  such  a  multitude 
of  evils ;  seyeral  pieces  containing  lines  which 
might  be  applied  to  existing  circumstances,  were 
prohibited,  inconsequence,  from  being  represented  at 
the  public  theatres ;  defamatory  couplets*  circulated, 
and  were  eagerly  receiyed  in  society — and  one  in 
particular,  found  affixed  in  the  Place  Vendome  to 
the  pedestal  of  the  column  of  Austerlitz,  which  then, 
as  now,  bad  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  on  its  sum- 
mit, had  an  inscription ,  terribly  characteristic  of 
the  feeling  of  the  time;  for  it  bore,  that  ''if  the  blood 
which  he  had  shed  were  collected  together  in  thati  Cap.z. 
square,  it  would  reach  his  lips,  so  that  he  might  ^;  3  J;^^' 
drink  it  without  stooping  his  head.^t^ 

It  was  not  surprising  that  this  feeling  of  horror 
should  have  pervaded  the  community  of  France;  for 
the  calamities  which  had  now  fallen  upon  the  army, 

*  Sach  Ut  Ni^laon  est  mauvais  jardinier ;  car  il  a  laiss^  g6]er 
KB  grenadiers,  et  fletrir  ses  laariers.**  The  Tableau  Parlant*'  was 
pitrfiibited  at  the  theatres  for  fear  of  the  application  of  the  line,  II 
a?ait  aotrefob  fidt  des  conqa^tea,  ce  qa*anjoard'hai  il  ne  peat  pas.** — 
See  CAFKfiavB. 

t  "  Tyran  I  jach^  sur  cette  cludse, 

Si  le  sang  tu  fis  verser 

PoQTait  tenir  en  oette  place, 

Tu  le  boirais  sans  te  baisser.** 
Another  inscription,  in  huge  letters,  was  found  in  the  morning  affixed 
to  the  Tufleries — Foods  k  yendre — Pas  cher — Fabrique  des  Sires.** 
-*-CarinGUS|  x.  4. 
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CHAP,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  late 
il^liiii.  campaign,  were  extreme.    On  returning  to  Paris, 
1813.  Napoleon  had  inserted  a  statement  in  the  MoniteuVy 
Deplorable  that  the  reorganization  of  the  army  was  rapidly 
tb^trmj  advancing;  that  the  Marshals  had  received  rein- 
forcements  to  enable  them  to  maintain  impregnable 
the  barrier  of  the  Khine;  that  the  artillery  had 
repaired  its  losses;  the  National  Guards  were  crowd- 
ing into  its  fortresses ;  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Allies  would  be  shattered  against  that  bulwark  of 
art  and  nature.    But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  seem- 
ing confidence,  the  real  state  of  the  army  on  the 
frontier  was  very  different;  and  disaster,  wide-spread 
and  unparalleled,  had  overtaken  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  host  which  had  wended  its  way  back 
from  the  Elbe.    Though  the  country  through  which 
that  retreat  had  been  conducted  was  rich  and  culti- 
vated, the  season  temperate,  and  the  marches  not  in 
general  of  unusual  length;  yet  the  deplorable  effscts 
of  Napoleon's  system  of  carrying  on  war  without 
magazines,  or  provision  of  any  kind  for  a  retreat, 
had  reduced  the  troops  to  the  most  woful  state  of  des- 
titution.   The  first  corps  which  passed  along  the 
road  consumed  every  thing  on  its  Une,  and  within 
reach  of  the  stragglers  on  either  side,  to  the  distance 
of  several  miles  ;  and  those  which  came  after,  as  on 
the  Moscow  retreat,  could  find  nothing  whatever 
whereon  to  subsist.    Magazines  there  were  none  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  above 
two  hundred  miles,  except  at  Erfurth  ;  and  the  sup- 
plies there  only  maintained  the  troops  during  the 
two  days  that  they  rested  within  its  walls.  During 
the  fifteen  days  that  the  retreat  lasted,  the  men  were 
left  to  search  for  subsistence  as  they  best  could,  along 
an  already  wasted  and  exhausted  line,  and  the  con- 
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sequence  was,  that  they  straggled  from  necessity  chap. 
oyer  the  whole  country,  and  arrived  on  the  Bhine  ^^^"^ 
half  staryed,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  and  bearing  ^^^^ 
with  them  the  seeds  of  a  frightful  epidemic,  which  ^^^  ^^p^ 
soon  proved  more  fatal  even  than  the  sword  of  the^.  237, 

I  239* 

enemy/ 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  Terrible 
hitherto  known  war  only  by  its  excitement  and  itsXvT'" 
glories,  when  they  beheld  this  wofiil  crowd,  re- broke  out 
fluent  by  the  bridge  of  Mayence  into  the  French  ^mf 
territory,  and  spreading  like  a  flood  over  the  whole 
country.    But  their  number  was  so  considerable, 
that  even  the  zeal  and  charity  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide any  effectual  remedy  for  their  distresses.  In 
the  fortified  towns,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  fugi- 
tives, armed  and  unarmed,  found  a  refuge,  their 
situation,  though  at  first  superior,  was  erelong  still 
more  deplorable.    The  dreadful  typhus  fever  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  the  scenes  of  their  suf- 
fering in  the  German  plains,  soon  spread  to  such 
a  degree  among  the  exhausted  crowds  who  sought 
shelter  within  their  walls,  that  in  a  few  days  not 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  military,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens,  were  prostrate  on  the  bed 
of  sickness.    The  churches,  the  hospitals,  the  halls 
of  justice,  the  private  houses,  were  soon  filled  with 
a  ghastly  and  dying  multitude,  among  whom  the 
worst  species  of  fever  spread  its  ravages,  and  dysen- 
tery wore  down  extenuated  forms  to  the  lowest  stage 
of  weakness.    Such  was  the  mortality,  that  for  seve- 
ral weeks  at  Mayence  it  reached  five  hundred  a-day. 
The  exhalations  arising  from  so  great  a  multitude  of 
dead  bodies,  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants 
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j^Scifi  ^^^^^      succeed  in  burying,  were  such,  that  they  ere 
■    long  poisoned  the  atmosphere,  and  spread  an  insup- 
portable and  pestilential  odour  through  the  whole 
city.    The  churchyards  and  ordinary  places  of  sepul- 
ture being  soon  overcharged,  and  interment  in  coffins 
out  of  the  question,  from  the  multitude  of  dead 
bodies  which  abounded  on  all  sides,  they  were  thrown 
promiscuously  into  vast  trenches  dug  in  the  public 
cemeteries,,  which  were  rapidly  heaped  up  to  a  height 
exceeding  that  of  the  walls  which  enclosed  them ; 
and,  when  this  resource  failed,  they  were  consigned 
to  the  Rhine,  the  stream  of  which  wafted  them 
down,  as  from  a  vast  field  of  carnage,  to  the  German 
Ocean  ;  while  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  polluted 
by  the  corpses,  which,  borne  by  the  waters  of  the  Elbe, 
the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  from  the  vast  chamel- 
^  Lab.  ii.  houscs  which  the  fortresses  on  their  banks  had  be- 
X,  297?^'^^^^^  bespoke  the  last  remains  and  final  punishment 
of  the  external  government  of  the  Revolution.** 
The  internal  government  of  Marie  Louise,  as  Re- 
Grett     gent,  after  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  for  the  Ger- 

levies  of  •  j  j  j. 

conscripts  inan  campaign,  had  been  sombre  and  monotonous, 
in  the     ^tj-jg  calculated  either  to  distract  the  attention,  or  dis- 

autumn  of  ,    ,  ' 

1813  in  pel  the  increasing  anxieties,  of  the  people.  She  went 
ranee,  through,  with  docility,  all  the  external  forms  which 
were  required  by  her  elevated  situation ;  and,  alike 
incapable  of  apprehending  either  the  duties  or  the 
perils  with  which  it  was  attended,  submitted  with 
the  same  impassible  temper  to  the  unbounded  flat- 
teries with  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  the  fear- 
ful demands  she  was  compelled  to  make  on  the  blood 
of  her  subjects.    In  August  she  obtained  a  tempo- 

*  See  Tableau  des  Hopitaux  pendant  la  Demiire  Campagne  de 
Napolean,  Par  J.  B.  A.  Uapde,  Ex-directeur  des  Hopitaux  MiUtaires. 
Paris  1815. 
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raiy  respite  from  the  formal  duties  which  oppressed  chap. 
her  in  the  capital,  by  a  journey  to  Cherbourg,  where 


she  had  the  gratification  of  beholding  the  last  stone 
put  to  that  vast  construction,  partly  built,  partly  exca- 
vated from  the  solid  granite,  which,  commenced  by  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  continued  by  the 
unwearied  perseverance  of  Napoleon,  was  destined 
to  rival  the  noble  harbours  on  the  opposite  coast, 
from  whence  the  fleets  of  the  proud  Albion  issued 
forth  to  give  law  to  the  waves.  The  feet  of  the  Em- Aag.  10. 
press  were  the  last  which  pressed  the  solid  granite 
of  the  basin  before  the  new  element  was  let  in.  But 
sterner  duties  soon  awaited  hen    Immediately  after  Sept.  7. 
her  return  to  Paris,  she  was  made  the  organ  by 
which  the  £mperor  demanded  a  conscription  of  thir- 
ty thousand  men  from  the  Southern  departments, 
and,  a  month  after,  another  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  from  the  whole  empire,  which  Oct.  10. 
were  immediately  voted  by  the  Senate — ^in  all  three 
hundred  and  ten  thousand.    They  were  ordered  to 
be  taken  in  the  following  proportions;  viz.  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  from  the  class  attain- 
ing the  legal  age  in  1814,  and  preceding  years, 
and  the  remainder  from  those  reaching  that  age  in 
1815 — in  other  words,  who  were  now  two  years 
under  the  legal  age  of  nineteen  to  twenty-one. 
So  vast  had  been  the  consumption  of  life  in  the 
French  army,  even  anterior  to  the  overthrow  of  Leip- 
sic,  in  this  disastrous  campaign  on  the  Elbe  and  m^  Decrees, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  so  fearful  the  inroads  which  the^^J^^^ 
insatiable  ambition  of  the  Revolution  had  now  made^^^^  i.^^^- 
upon  the  blood  and  strength  of  the  empire,  that  theand^GoM- 
military  population  of  the  proper  age  was  exhausted, 
and  additional  troops  could  be  raised  only  by  seizing  and^ 
upon  youths  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  old,^x.  248, 

249. 
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CHAP,  hardly  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  altogether  unfit 
— ^ — to  withstand  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 

1813.  These  ample  supplies  of  men,  however,  were  wholly 
Napoleon's  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  empire,  after  the 
tbrco^-  disasters  of  Leipsic  had  thrown  them  back  behind 
StotI  Rhine,  and  the  invasion  of  Wellington  had  laid 

bare  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Southern  fron- 
Noy.  10.  tier.  In  the  Council  of  State,  the  day  after  his  arrival. 
Napoleon  unfolded  the  danger  of  his  situation  with 
manly  sincerity,  and  enforced  his  demands  with  ner- 
vous eloquence.  **  Why,"  said  he,  "  should  we  fear 
to  speak  the  truth  ?  Has  not  Wellington  invaded  the 
South  ?  Do  not  the  Russians  menace  the  North  ? 
What  shame  I  and  the  nation  does  not  rise  in  a  mass 
to  chase  them  away.  All  my  allies  have  abandoned 
me  :  the  Saxons  betrayed  me  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
the  Bavarians  endeavoured  to  cut  ofi^  my  retreat. 
Never  talk  of  peace  till  I  have  burned  Munich.  The 
same  triumvirate  which  partitioned  Poland  has  ar- 
rayed itself  against  France :  we  can  have  no  truce 
till  it  is  defeated.  I  demand  three  hundred  thousand 
men :  with  what  remains  of  niy  armies,  I  shall  then 
have  a  million  of  soldiers.  Councillors,  what  we 
require  is  energy :  every  one  should  march :  you  are 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation  ;  it  is  for  you  to  give  an  exam- 
ple of  courage.  Every  one  speaks  of  peace  ;  that 
1  Lab.  ii  word  alonc  strikes  my  ear,  while  every  thing  around 
'  '       us  should  resound  with  the  cry  of  war  1'*^ 

.  On  the  day  following  the  senate  was  assem- 
Decree    bled,  and  the  demand  on  the  Emperor's  part  of  three 
rj^y  of^  *  hundred  thousand  men  brought  forward  by  the  ora- 
'  tor  ofgovemment,Fontanes,  whose  brilliant  elocution 
No7. 16.  and  sounding  periods  were  well  calculated  to  throw 
a  deceitful  veil  over  the  devouring  requisitions  of  the 
Revolution.    Napoleon's  own  words  breathed  a 
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nobler  spirit — "  A^ear  ago,"  said  he,  "  all  Europe  chap. 
marched  with  us ;  at  present,  it  all  inarches  against 
us:  that  is,  because  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  ^^^^ 
formed  by  France  or  England.    We  should,  then, 
have  eyery  thing  to  fear,  but  for  the  power  and 
energy  of  the  nation — posterity  will  admit,  that  if 
great  and  oritical  circumstances  were  presented,  they 
were  not  above  France  and  me.'^    The  levy  required 
was  decreed  as  soon  as  the  project  was  presented : 
it  was  ordered  to  be  taken,  not,  as  in  former  cases, 
by  anticipation  from  the  young  men  who  would  arrive 
at  the  age  liable  to  the  conscription  in  the  succeed- 
ing years,  but  by  retrospect  from  the  classes  who  had 
undergone  the  ordeal  of  the  conscription  in  former 
years,  from  1803  downwards.    Thus,  within  little 
more  than  two  months,  successive  levies  were 
demanded  from  the  French  people,  now  reduced 
almost  to  their  ancient  limits,  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men :  an  awfiil  proof  of  the  consump- 
tion of  human  life  occasioned  in  their  last  stages  by 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution.    The  change  in  the 
dasses  declared  liable  to  the  conscription  is  very 
remarkable ;  it  indicates  the  consciousness  of  govern- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  the  dreadful 
destruction  of  life  by  the  campaigns  of  1793  and 
1794,  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  draw  addi- 
tional supplies  from  the  young  men  bom  in  these  orx  Decree, 
the  succeeding  years,  and  when  it  had  become  indis-^^^^^' 
praisable  to  recur  to  those  who  had  come  into  ^^^S^^^^q^]*^ 
before  the  revolutionary  scythe  had  begun  to  sweep  smith's 
away  at  once  the  strength  of  one  generation  and  the  ^4^®'^'^^' 
hopes  of  the  next.^* 

*  Vide  Ante  IX.  94,  et  seq.,  wbere  tbe  effect  of  the  conscription  on 
(be  male  population  of  France — a  most  ciirions  and  interesting  Bubject 
•>-4s  fiiDj  dkcnssed. 
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CHAP.     Preparations  to  resist  the  dreaded  invasion,  were 

LXXIII  •  •  • 

*  immediately  ordered  by  Napoleon :  engineers  were 


1813.  dispatched  to  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  north 
Napoleon  em  frontier,  with  instructions  to  repair  the  walls, 
l^don  ^^arm  the  ramparts,  fortify  the  bridges  and  passes,  and 
th^aJine^™^®  cvcry  possible  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  ,  But  when^they  arrived  there,  and  became 
acquainted,  by  ocular  inspection,  with  the  deplorable 
state  and  reduced  numbers  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  total  want  of  any  preparation,  either  in  the  way 
of  magazines,  provisions,  or  artillery,  for  putting  the 
frontier  fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence,  they  were 
soon  convinced  that  it  was  altogether  impossible  to 
think  of  defending  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  That 
great  frontier  stream,  above  five  hundred  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the 
sands  of  Holland,  presented  indeed  a  most  formidable 
line  of  defence,  if  guarded  by  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  men ;  but  it  was  altogether  impossible  to 
maintain  it  with  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  soldiers, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  depressed  by  defeat,  with  a 
frightful  contagion  thinning  their  ranks,  and  no 
magazines  to  replenish  their  military  stores.    It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  make  no  attempt  to  defend  the 
Rhine,  but  to  fall  back  at  all  points  across  the 
Vosges  mountains.    But  the  Allies  were  not  aware 
of  this  resolution ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  weak- 
ness and  losses  of  the  French  army,  and  paused 
1  Fain,    before  the  majestic  stream  which  had  so  long  been 
18^4^*2*3  the  frontier  of  their  empire,  when  they  had  only  to 
Lab.  ii.  10^  havc  crosscd  it  to  have  wrested  from  the  enemy,  with* 
out  firing  a  shot,  nearly  a  third  of  France.^ 

Serious,  however,  as  were  the  external  dangers 
which  menaced  the  empire,  they  were  neither  the 
only  ones,  nor  the  most  pressing,  which  awakened 
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the  anxiety  of  the  Emperor.    The  fermentation  in  chap. 

the  interior  was  still  more  alarming ;  and  it  had  now  

become  painfully  evident  that  the  Revolutionary  ^^^^ 
Government,  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  external  Alarming 
success,  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  correspon-u™^^' 
dences  of  the  prefects  over  all  France  at  that  period  ^^J^J^J** 
were  very  remarkable,  and  clearly  bespoke  the  agi-norof 
tation  and  uncert^nty  of  the  public  mind:  the 
conscription  in  particular  excited  universal  alarm, 
extending,  as  it  now  did,  not  only  to  those  who  arrived 
at  the  legal  age  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  to 
those  who  had  attained  that  age  during  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years,  and  who  had  hitherto  deemed  them- 
selves secure  from  further  molestation  j  while  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  excise  and  assessed  taxes, 
which  practically  amounted  to  more  than  a  half,  dif- 
fused universal  consternation — the  more  so,  that  it 
was  levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Emperor. 
Already  the  price  of  a  substitute  for  the  army  had 
risen  to  four  or  five  hundred  pounds ;  the  last  con- 
scription at  once  doubled  it,  and  in  some  instances 
asmuch  as  twelve  hundred  were  given.  Families  of 
respectability  spent  their  whole  property,  the  savings 
of  a  long  lifetime,  to  save  their  sons  from  destruction : 
it  was  universally  understood,  what  in  truth  was  the 
fact,  that  the  purchasing  of  a  substitute  for  the  con- 
scription, was  bribing  one  man  to  sacrifice  his  life 
for  another.  In  proportion  as  the  dangers  of  mili- 
tary service  increased,  desertion  from  the  ranks  of 
the  conscripts  became  more  frequent,  and  its  punish- 
jDent  more  severe ;  the  prefects  were  incessantly  occu- 
pied in  enforcing  the  laws  with  the  utmost  rigour 
against  refractory  conscripts — ^long  files  ctf  them  were 
every  where  to  be  seen  marching  along  the  roads  to 
their  places  of  punishment,  with  haggard  visages^ 
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CHAP,  downcast  eyes,  and  a  foor-and-twenty  pound  shot 
chained  to  their  ankles ;  while  great  numbers,  espe- 
18ia  eially  in  the  mountain  districts,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  alternative  of  such  a  punishment,  or 
death  in  the  field  or  in  the  hospitals,  fled  to  the  hills 
and  formed  roving  bands,  which  subsisted  by  plun- 
der, and  already  bade  defiance  to  the  gendarmes  and 
local  authorities.    Alarmed  at  the  accounts  he  re- 
ceived from  all  quarters  of  this  growing  disaffection, 
the  Emperor  adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  which  by  a  decree,  dated  from  Gotha 
during  the  retreat  from  Leipsic,  stood  summoned  for 
the  1st  December,  to  the  1 9th  of  that  month,  in  the 
hope  that  in  the  interim  the  negotiations  which  had 
commenced  with  the  Allies  at  Frankfort  might  have 
taken  a  favourable  turn,  and  that  he  might  be  able 
to  present  some  prospect  at  least  to  satisfy  the  uni- 
versal  desire  which  was  felt  for  peace ;  while,  to  pre- 
>  Cap.  X.  vent  the  growing  disaffection  from  affecting  the  voice 
i^'.^^'  of  the  deputies,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  senate, 
Dwjiee    '^^s'^^g'     defiance  of  the  constitution,  the  nomina- 
Nov.  15,  tion  of  President  of  the  Chamber  in  the  Emperor, 
GoW8mith,*^d  prorogating  the  seat  of  such  of  the  deputies  as 
Md^Moni       expired,  and  required  to  be  filled  up  anew,  so  as 
teur,  No7.  to  prcvcut  any  new  elections  in  the  present  disturb- 
ed  state  of  the  public  mind.^ 

While  France  was  thus  reaping,  in  the  utter  pros- 
Opening  tratiou  of  public  credit,  entire  exhaustion  of  the 
British  blood  of  the  nation,  and  universal  anxiety  which 
^*J**^?^*prevailed,  the  natural  consequence  of  domestic  revo- 
decUra-  lutiou  and  external  aggression,  England  exhibited 
Pri^eef  ^^at  the  same  period  a  memorable  example  of  the  very- 
Regent  opposite  cffects,  flowiug  from  a  strictly  conservative 
system  of  government,  and  afforded  a  proof  of  the 
almost  boundless  extent  of  the  resources,  which,  in  a 
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oottntry  at  once  orderly  and  free,  can  develop  chap. 
daring  the  most  protracted  and  arduous  struggle, 
Parliament  assembled  in  the  beginning  of  Novem-  ^^^^ 
her,  and  the  speech  from  the  Throne  dwelt  with  not.  4. 
marked,  but  not  undeserved,  emphasis  upon  the 
extraordinary  successes  which  had  signalized  the  last 
memorable  campaign,  and  concluded  with  the  im- 
portant declaration,    that  no  disposition  to  require 
from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description,  inconsis- 
tent with  her  honour  or  just  pretensions  as  a  nation, 
will  ever  be,  on  the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  or  his  allies,  an  obstacle  to  the  con- 
clusion of  peace/'    The  address  in  answer,  moved 
by  the  adherents  of  ministers,  was  agreed  to  in 
both  houses  without  a  dissenting  voice;  so  won- 
dnfully  had  the  glorious  concluding  successes  of 
the  war  stilled,  both  in  the  legislature  and  the 
nation,  the  furious  passions  which  tore  both  at  its 
commencement.  Lord  Liverpool,  the  prime  minister, 
declared,  that,  in  considering  the  conditions  of  a 
general  pacification,  *'it  would  be  the  policy  ofiparL 
£ngland  to  give  full  security,  not  only  to  her  friends,  ^®  4  "^"^ 
but  her  enemies;  and  that  the  cabinet  would  not^i^>^- ^ir- 

1813  200 

countenance  any  demand  from  them,  which,,  in  their20i. '  ' 
situation,  they  would  not  be  willing  to  concede/'  ^ 

Though  the  language  of  government,  however,  was 
thus  pacific,  yet  like  prudent  statesmen,  who  know  Naval  and 
that  the  olive  branch  is  in  vain  tendered  with  onep^^J[[J. 
hand,  if  the  sword  is  not  at  the  same  time  unsheath-^^of 
ed  in  the  other,  they  not  only  admitted  no  relaxation  Britain, 
in  their  warlike  efforts,  but  made  preparations  for 
carrying  on  the  contest  on  a  still  more  colossal  scale 
than  in  the  preceding  campaign.  A  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  seamen,  including  thirty-one  thousand  ma- 
rines, were  voted  for  the  sea  service  ;  the  ships  of  the 

VOL.  X.  B 
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CHAP.  line  in  commission  were  ninety-nine ;  the  total  number 
■  of  vessels  of  war,  which  in  that  year  bore  the  royal 

^^^^  flag,  was  one  thousand  and  three,  of  which  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  were  of  the  line, 
and  six  himdred  and  forty-four  in  qommission.  The 
regular  land  forces  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  men,  and  the  regular  militia  of 
eighty-three  thousand — all  of  which  were  obtained 
by  voluntary  enrolment ;  besides  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  of  the  local  militia,  who  were 
raised  by  conscription  from  the  population  of  the 
British  islands.  The  land  forces  in  India  were  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  forty  thousand  militia  in 
Canada  were  under  arms,  and  actively  and  bravely 
engaged  with  the  enemy  ;  so  that  altogether 
England  in  this,  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war, 
carried  on  hostilities  with  one  million  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  men  in  arms.*  It  is  not  the 
least  surprising  circumstance  of  these  marvellous 
times,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  local  militia, 
which  were  embodied  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year,  and  the  persons  composing  which  never  i)er- 
manently  left  their  homes,  the  whole  of  this  im- 
mense force  was  raised  by  voluntary  enrolment: 
•three  or  four  candidates  were  to  be  found  applying 
for  every  vacancy  in  the  Indian  army ;  and  the 
casualties  of  the  British  army  in  Europe,  which 

*  Sailors  and  Marines,   ....  140,000 

Regular  Army,   237,000 

Regular  Militia,         ....  83,000 

Yeomanry  Cavalry,       ....  65,000 

Local  MiUtia,   288,000 

Native  Indian  Army,     ....  200,000 

Militia  in  Canada,      ....  40,000 


1,053,000 

Lord  Castleresgb's  speech,  Nov.  11,  Arm.  Reg,  1813,  203;  and 
Pari  Deb.  xxvii,  86,  87. 
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amoonted  to  tweuty-five  or  thirty  thousand  annually,  chap. 
were  entirely  filled  up  by  enlistment,  or  volunteer- 


ing from  the  regular  militia — a  system  which  had 
been  attended  with  the  very  best  effects,  and  which 
had  yielded,  in  the  last  six  years,  no  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  admirable  soldiers  to  the  troops 
of  the  line.    To  extend  and  improve  upon  this  dis- 
position, a  bill  was  passed  early  in  this  session  of 
Parliament,  authorizing  twenty-seven  thousand  men 
to  be  raised  by  volunteering  from  the  militia,  in  one 
year;  a  measure  which,  with  the  ordinary  recruit- 1 Lord 
ing,  which  was  taken  at  sixteen  thousand,  would  ^'J^J^ 
produce  at  least  forty  thousand  men  to  meet  speech 
the  wants  of  the  year.    By  such  gentle  means  isis/^' 
was  the  stupendous  force  brought  toffether,  which  ^"'f: 

•    J  xl.  •    i      •         1     •  .      XXTU.  86, 

now  earned  on  the  war  victoriously  m  every  quarters?.  Ann. 
of  the  globe,  and  with  so  small  a  consumption  of  i8f3/202, 
life  were  the  victories  gained,  which  now  shook  to^^ 
its  centre  the  iron  empire  of  France.^ 

But  this  immense  force  could  only  be  maintained 
by  a  proportional  expenditure ;  and  great  as  had  been  Enormous 
the  fijiancial  efforts  of  Great  Britain  during  the  for- J^^p^.''^ 
mer  year,  they  were  yet  exceeded  by  the  colossal 
exertions  of  the  present.  The  cost  of  the  army  alone, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  rose  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  thirty-three  millions,  besides  four  millions 
and  a.  half  for  the  ordnance ;  the  navy  required 
nearly  twenty-two  millions  ;  and  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  and  Exchequer  bills,  with  the  sinking 
fund,  was  no  less  than  forty-three  millions :  the 
loans  to  continental  states  were  ten  millions:  eight 
millions  were  advanced  to  Ireland ;  and  altogether 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions.  The 
necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  both  in  Europe  and 
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CHAP.  America,  from  the  coincidence  of  the  termination  of 

LXXIII. 

•  the  Continental  with  the  commencement  of  the  Trans- 


1^-^^  atlantic  contest  j  the  vast  expense  of  the  campaign 
in  the  south  of  France,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
war  was  prosecuted  hy  British  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  all  the  armies  of  Europe  were  arrayed  in 
British  pay  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  sufficiently 
explain  the  causes  of  this  vast  expenditure:  and  cer- 
1  Budget  tainly  no  policy  could  have  heen  so  short-sighted, 
2^^,^^g.even  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  as  that  which  at 
342^' and        *  crisis  would  havc  hesitated  at  straining  every 
ParL  Deb. nerve  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  al- 
^'  ready  gained,  and  hringing  the  contest  to  an  imme- 
diate and  glorious  termination.^  * 

But  if  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  causes  of  the  vast 
Prodigious  expenses  of  the  last  year  of  the  war,  it  is  a  very  different 
^d^^or"  inatter  to  explain  how  the  nation  was  ahle  to  hear  it ; 
of  the"^"^*^^  in  truth,  of  all  the  marvels  of  this  period,  the  most 
year.      marvellous  is  the  way  in  which  funds  were  provided 
hy  the  British  empire  for  the  gigantic  expenditure  of 
the  concluding  years  of  the  war.   When  we  recollect 
that  the  finances  of  France,  supported  as  they  still 
were  hy  the  industry  of  forty-two  millions  of  persons, 
and  aided  as  they  had  so  long  heen  hy  the  contribu- 
tions levied  from  one-half  of  Europe,  were  at  this 
period  utterly  bankrupt,  and  that  it  was  only  hy  the 
aid  of  the  great  reserved  fund  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Tuileries  that  the  most  pressing  demands  on  the 
treasury  could  be  met ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  it  was  possible  for  the  British  empire,  with  a 
population,  not  at  this  period,  including  Ireland,  of 
so  much  as  eighteen  millions,  by  any  means  to  have 
raised  the  enormous  funds  which  were  annually 
poured  into  the  public  treasury  ^  yet  no  difficulty 
whatever  was  experienced  in  this  particular.  The 
*  See  Appendix  A,  Chap.  LXXm. 
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permanent  revenue  for  the  year  1814  amounted  ^^^j 

to  nearly  forty-four,  the  war  taxes  to  thirty  millions  

sterling  ;  thirty-six  millions  were  raised  hy  loan, 
including  that  provided  for  Ireland ;  and  the  ways 
and  means  reached  altogether  the  enormous  sum  of 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVEN  MILLIONS,  independent 
of  above  six  millions,  which  was  annually  raised 
from  the  landed  property  of  England  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.     But  this  marvel,  great  as  it 
is,  is  much  enhanced  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
such  was  the  unshaken  credit  and  inexhaustible 
capital  of  Great  Britain,  that  these  prodigious  loans 
were  raised,  in  this  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war, 
at  the  low  rate  of  L.4  :  12  :  1  of  annual  interest ; 
and  that  even  on  these  reduced  terms,  such  was  the 
competition  of  the  lenders,  and  rise  of  the  funds  andi  Pari. 
,  scrip,  at  the  time  the  bidding  was  going  forward, 
that  no  less  than  a  million  of  stock  was  thereby  67,  and 
saved  to  the  public — the  lenders  being  inscribed  for^S]  J^l' 
so  much  stock  in  the  five  and  three  per  cents,  and^'J^  ^4^* 
immense  fortunes  realized  to  the  lucky  contrac- 
tors.** 

The  Continmtal  writers,  struck  with  astonishment 
at  this  growing  and  expansive  power  in  the  British  Caiues  of 
finances,  which  no  demands,  how  great  soever,  wereo^J^MurT' 
able  to  exhaust,  have  generally  concurred  in  refer- ^^^^ 
ring  it  to  the  effect  of  the  war  itself,  which  secured  Great 
to  the  English  merchants  the  commerce  of  all  civi-^"***^ 
lized  nations,  and  Tendered  London  the  centre  of 
the  wealtl^  not  only  of  the  British  empire,  but  of 
the  whole  globe.    English  writers,  equally  amazed 
at  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  have  sought  an 
explanation  of  it  in  the  great  addition  which  at  this 
period  was  made  to  British  industry,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  vast  improve- 

*  See  Appendix  A,  Chap.  LXXIIL 
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CHAP,  ments  introduced  into  the  machinery  for  cotton  monu- 
facture,  and  have  repeated  again  and  again  the  stri- 

1813.  liiiig  ohservation,  that  James  Watt  stood  forth  the  real 
conqueror  of  Napoleon.  Without  disputing,  however, 
that  these  causes  had  a  material  eiBTect  in  counter- 
acting the  influence  of  the  many  circumstances 
which,  during  the  progress  of  the  contest,  had  at 
various  periods  tended  so  powerfully  to  depress  the 
springs  of  British  industry,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  influence  of  this  concentration  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  growth  of  manufacturing  industry, 
has  been  much  overrated,  and  that  it  is  in  other 
causes  that  the  true  solution  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  is  to  be  found.    The  coincidence  of  the 
American  New  Importation  Act,  passed  in  February 
1811,  with  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce  from 
almost  the  whole  Continent  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  had  reduced  the  British  exports  to  a  most 
alarming  degree  in  that  year  ;  and  though  the  open- 
ing of  the  Baltic  harbours  by  the  war  of  1812,  and 
of  those  of  Germany  and  the  Adriatic  by  that  of 
1813,  had  a  powerful  eflfect  in  counteracting  these 
causes  of  depression,  yet  the  closing  of  the  North 
American  market,  which  took  ofi^,  even  at  that  period, 
manufactured  gbods  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions annually,  had  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon 
every  branch  of  industry  j  and  neither  the  exports 
nor  imports,  accordingly,  of  1812  or  1813,  had 
equalled  what  they  had  previously  been  in  1809  and 
1810.    And  those  who  are  accustomed  to  refer  the 
stupendous  financial  efforts  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  at  that 
period  by  British  commerce,  which  has  been  since 
shared  with  other  nations,  or  the  vast  recent  growth 
of  its  cotton  manufactures,  will  be  probably  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  at  that  period  our  exports  and 
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our  imports  were  not  more  than  a  third  of  what  they  chap. 
have  since  heoome  ;  that  oar  tonnage  little  exceeded  .^^^^^^ 


a  half  of  what  it  now  is ;  and  that  the  population  of 
the  empire  was  eleven  millions  less  than  the  amount 
which  it  has  attained  at  this  time.* 

The  true  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  phenomenon  is  to  he  sought  for,  not  in  The  her«o 
any  casual  or  accidental  circumstances  which  at  that[^^^^ 
period  poured  any  extraordinary  stream  of  wealth 
into  the  British  Islands,  hut  in  the  industrious  cha- 
racter of  their  inhabitants,  the  long  protection  from 
foreignaggressionwhich  theyhadenjoyed,  the  free  and 
yet  tempered  spirit  of  their  internal  constitution,  and 
the  heroic  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  contest.  It  is  not  any  casual  or 
passing  advantage  or  monopoly,  enjoyed  for  a  few 
years  by  its  merchants  or  manufacturers,  which  can 
enable  a  country  to  maintain  a  war  for  twenty  years 
with  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  and  in 
its  concluding  years  spend  firom  a  hundred  and  ten 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  annually,  with- 
out raising  the  rate  of  interest  or  exhausting  its 

*  TftUe  showing  the  Popuktioii,  Exports,  Imports,  and  Tonnage,  oi 
the  British  Empire  in  1811,  1812,  and  1814,  and  in  1836,  1837,  and 
1838.   Records  of  1813  destroyed  by  fire : — 

Popnlatiim  of  Tonnage, 
Tmh.  OrwtBritalii  Bzporte.  Importe.        British  and 

■ndlrdttid.        Officbl  Value.       Official  Value.  Foreign. 

1811,  .       .    17,580,000   L.28,799,120   L.26,510,186  2,072,244 

1812,  .  .  17,880,000  88,041,573  26,163,431  ^Jj^^J;^ 
1814|    .       .    18,000,000      53,578,234      83,755,264  1,889,535 

1836,  .      .    26,280,000      97,621,549       57,230,968  3,556,697 

1837,  .      .    26,560,000      85,781,669      54,737,301  3,383,965 

1838,  .       .    27,000,000     105,170,549       61,268,320  4,099,039 

^PoKnB*s  Progresi  of  the  Nation^  u  11,  ii.  98,  and  174,  and  Finance 
AeommiM  for  1840,  and  Portbk^s  PaH.  Tahke^  ix.  43,  44. 
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CHAP,  national  resources.  Centuries  of  pacific  exertion,  the 

 accumulations  of  long-protected  industry,  the  energy 

1813.  ^  fj^^  constitution,  the  security  of  hahitual  order, 
an  industrious  national  character,  the  influence  of 
long-estahlished  artificial  wants,  and  unbounded 
natural  advantages,  both  for  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  must  combine  to  produce  such 
an  astonishing  result 

England  had  made  good  use  of  this  extraordinary 
Combina-  combination  of  advantages  during  the  whole  course 
many^    of  the  coutcst  J  her  industry,  constantly  protected 
alike  from  foreign  aggression  and  domestic  spoliar- 

which  pro-  .        ,     ,  /,       .  r    1-1       1  -I     •  r 

dacedthb  tiou,  bad  flounshed  amidst  the  revolutionary  devas- 
result.  tation,  or  military  oppression,  of  other  nations  ;  her 
agriculture,  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
her  population,  had  even  outstripped  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  first  time,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, had  rendered  the  empire,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
independent  of  foreign  supplies  for  food ;  while  her 
commerce  and  manufactures,  enjoying  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly of  aU  the  lucrative  intercourse  which  the 
dreadful  contest  which  was  raging  had  left  to  man- 
kind, though  inconsiderable  in  amount  to  what  they 
have  since  become,  were  attended  in  general  with 
large  profits,  and  occasioned  a  vast  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  hands. 
But  though  due  weight  is  by  no  means  to  be  denied 
to  those  concurring  circumstances,  they  were  not  the 
most  important  causes  which  conspired  to  produce 
this  extraordinary  result;  they  merely  brought  to 
maturity  the  crop  prepared  by  centuries  of  previous 
regulated  freedom,  protected  industry,  and  natural 
advantages.  And  all  these  causes,  powerful  as  they 
were,  would  have  failed  in  producing  the  result, 
if  they  had  not  been  aided  at  the  decisive  moment 
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bj  a  noble  constancy  in  the  government,  and  spirit  chap. 

in  the  people,  which  made  them  face  difficulties  1 

and  undertake  burdens  which  wbuld  have  been  ^^^^ 
deemed  unbearable  in  any  other  age  or  country,  and 
poured  forth  the  long  accumulations  of  British 
wealth  in  the  cause  of  mankind,  with  a  profusion 
which  must  ever  render  this  the  most  glorious  and 
animating  period  of  British  history. 

While  Great  Britain  and  France  were  thus  seve- 
rally preparing  for  the  final  struggle  which  was  toPropon- 
decide  the  great  contest  between  Revolutionary  and^^^^^^® 
Conservative  principles,  the  allied  sovereigns,  as-^.^m'®^*^ 
sembled  at  Frankfort,  adopted  a  measure  which,  Frankfort 
more  than  any  other,  tended  to  elevate  their  cause  ^^erid 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  and  to  sever  fromP®^- 
Napoleon  the  support  of  the  French  people.  The 
Baron  Saint  Aignan,  ambassador  of  France  at  the 
court  of  Saxe- Weimar,  had  been  made  prisoner  du- 
ring the  advance  of  the  Allies  to  the  Rhine,  and  in 
the  first  moment  of  his  capture  he  had  been  received 
with  marked  kindness  by  Mettemich,  who  assured 
him,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  of  the  anxious  wish 
of  the  allied  powers,  and  more  especially  his  own 
sovereign,  for  a  general  peace.  Five  days  subsequent  Not.  o. 
to  their  arrival  at  Frankfort,  they  sent  for  the  Count, 
and  after  again  reiterating  in  person,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  their  pacific  inclinations,  dispatched  him 
to  Paris  with  a  private  letter  fipom  the  Emperor 
Francis  to  his  daughter,  Marie  Louise ;  and  a  diplo-  not.  9. 
matic  note  from  the  whole  sovereigns,  in  which  they 
stated  the  terms  on  which  they  were  willing  to  open 
negotiations.    The  basis  of  these  terms  was,  that 
France  was  to  be  restricted  to  its  natural  limits  be- 
tween the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees  i  that 
Spain  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  dynasty ;  and 
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^^P*  that  the  independence  of  Italy  and  Germany  should 

 ^he  secured,  under  princes  of  their  native  families. 

1813.  If  tJiegg  terms  were  a^eed  to,  M.  de  Saint  Aignan 
was  assured  that  England  would  make  great  sacrifices, 
and  would  recognise  every  liberty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  to  which  France  had  any  right  to  pretend, 
and  that  nothing  hostile  to  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon 

Not.  16.  would  he  insisted  on.  To  these  propositions  Maret 
replied  on  the  part  of  the  French  Emperor,  that  a 
peace  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  independence  of 
all  nations,  as  well  in  a  continental  as  a  maritime 
point  of  view,  had  been  the  constant  object  of  his 
Majesty's  solicitude,"  and  he  specified  the  city  of 
Manheim  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  he 
proposed  should  be  declared  neutral,  and  made  the 
seat  of  the  negotiations.  But  he  did  not  say  whether 
or  not  the  French  Emperor  would  accede  to  the  basis 

Nov.  25.  proposed,  which  omission  was  justly  complained  of 
by  Mettemich  in  his  reply,  as  rendering  nugatory 
any  negotiation  which  might  be  commenced.  To 
this  Maret  replied,  that  in  admitting  as  the  basis  of 

Dec.  2.  the  whole  the  independence  of  all  nations,  the  French 
Emperor  had  in  effect  admitted  all  for  which  the 
Allies  contended,  and  with  this  explanation  Metter- 

Dec.  10.  nich  professed  himself  entirely  satisfied.* 

Hitherto  every  thing  seemed  to  augur  well  for  the 
opening  of  the  negotiation ;  and  the  better  to  express 
the  views  with  which  they  were  animated,  the  allied 
sovereigns  published  a  declaration,  dated  Frankfort, 

*  Rapport  de  le  Baron  Saint  Aignan,  9tk  Nov.  1813.  Note  de 
Saint  Aignan,  9th  Nov.  Due  de  Bassano  au  Prince  de  Mettemich, 
16th  Not.  1813.  R^ponse  de  Mettemich,  25th  Nov.  1813.  Lettre  de 
M.  le  Due  de  Vienne  au  Prince  de  Mettemich,  2d  Dec.  1813.  lU- 
ponse  de  Mettemich,  10th  Dec.  1813.  All  contained  in  the  suppressed 
McmUeur  of  20th  January  1814,  and  g^ren  in  Faik,  MS.  de  1814 — 46- 
Sr.'-Piices  Jtutificatifs, 
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l8t  DecCTiber  1813,  detailing  the  principles  on  which  chap. 
they  were  willing  to  treat  with  Napoleon,  and  the- 


ohjects  for  which  the  alliance  contended ;  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  does  not  contain  a  more  NoUe  de- 
noble  instance  of  justice  and  moderation  in  the  mo- of  the 
ment  of  triumph  than  is  exhibited  in  that  instrument,  j^^^ 
"  The  allied  powers,**  it  declared,  "  desirous  of  Frankfort, 
obtaining  a  general  peace  on  a  solid  foundation, 
promulgate  in  the  face  of  the  world  the  principles 
which  are  the  basis  and  guide  of  their  conduct, 
their  wishes,  and  their  determinations.    The  allied 
powers  do  not  make  war  on  France,  but  on  that 
preponderance  which,  to  the  misfortune  of  Europe 
and  of  France,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  long 
exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  France.    They  desire 
that  it  should  be  powerful  and  happy — that  commerce 
should  revive  and  the  arts  flourish — ^that  its  territory 
should  preserve  an  extent  unknown  under  its  ancient 
kings :  because  the  French  power,  great  and  strong, 
is  in  Europe  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  the 
social  edifice — ^because  a  great  people  can  only  be 
tranquil  so  long  as  they  are  happy — because  a  brave 
nation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  overthrown  because 
in  its  turn  it  has  experienced  reverses  in  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  struggle,  in  which  it  has  combated  with 
its  accustomed  valour :  but  the  allied  powers  wish 
themselves  to  be  happy  and  tranquil — ^they  wish  a 
state  of  peace,  which,  by  a  wise  division  of  power,  by 
a  just  equilibrium,  may  hereafter  preserve  their  ^  Declara- 
people  firom  the  calamities  without  number  which  i^J^^*^" 
for  twenty  years  have  oppressed  Europe.  The  allied  jj^^^  ^e- 
powers  T^ll  not  lay  down  their  arms  before  they  have  and  ' 
attained  that  great  and  beneficent  result  ;^  they  will^^^i^n^ 
not  lay  them  down  till  the  political  state  of  Europe  ^7^^^  ^ 
is  of  new  secured,  before  the  immutable  principles  of  27& 
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CHAP,  iustice  have  resumed  their  ascendant  over  vain  pre- 

LXXIII  •  .  • 

J  1  tensions,  and  till  the  sanctity  of  treaties  has  at  length 

1813.  secured  a  real  peace  to  Europe/' 

When  sentiments  so  elevated  and  generous  were 
Napoleon's  pi'omulgated  openly  hy  the  allied  powers,  it  might 
«hide^^  reasonahly  have  heen  expected  that  the  negoti- 
cepting    ations  would  have  heen  immediately  opened  hy  the 
'  teral     French  government;  and  certainly  never  was  de* 
feated  monarch  and  nation  invited  in  such  a  way 
to  concur  in  the  general  pacification  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  Napoleon  hy  every  art  pro- 
tracted it  as  much  as  possible,  and  six  weeks  lufter 
M.  de  Saint  Aignan  had  been  dispatched  with  these 
pacific  overtures,  the  negotiations  had  not  even  got 
the  length  of  naming  plenipotentiaries.    The  basis 
agreed  to  by  Napoleon  was  accepted  by  the  Allies 
on  the  10th  December,  but  the  letter  notifying  their 
acceptance  was  not  even  answered  by  Caulaincourt 
on  the  part  of  France  till  the  6th  January ;  and 
before  that  time  arrived,  the  Rhine  was  crossed  at 
all  points,  and  the  war  carried  into  the  French  ter- 
ritory; and  the  negotiation,  in  consequence,  only 
commenced  at  Chatillon  at  a  later  period  of  the 
campaign.    In  truth,  Napoleon  was  desirous  only  to 
gain  time  to  complete  his  defensive  preparations  in 
^.Metter-  his  own  dominions ;  and  nothing  was  further  from 
Caalain-  his  intention  than  to  withdraw  behind  the  Rhine, 
10*^1813*°'*^®  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees;  and  although  the 
wjd^Can-  other  allied  powers  were  really  desirous  of  an  accom- 
to  Metter-modation,  yet  Alexander  was  strongly  impressed 
isH-ipSn  ^^^^  the  idea — which  experience  soon  proved  to  be 
Dan^V    ^^^^  founded — that  no  real  peace  was  practicable 
sky.  Camp,  with  the  French  Emperor,  and  that  the  wisest  policy 
de  i«i4,2,^g^     await  the  course  of  military  events,*  and  not 
fetter  themselves  by  any  engagements  which  might 
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prove  prejadicial,  in  the  event  of  ulterior  success,  in  chap. 

the  great  measures  which  were  in  preparation.  Thus  : — 

the  negotiation  which  opened  under  such  favourable  ^^^"^ 
auspices  came  at  this  time  to  nothing;  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the  views  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
were  so  much  at  variance,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  could  be  adjusted  only  by  the  sword. 

One  reason  why  Napoleon  went,  in  appearance  at 
least,  into  this  elusory  negotiation,  was  in  order  to  openingof 
have  the  benefit  of  the  statement  to  the  Chamber  of  ^^^^^'^^^^ 
Deputies,  who  were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  IQth^g^^rB 
December,  that  negotiations  were  in  progress,  with-  fg^^' 
out  being  fettered  by  any  engagement,  or  the  accept- 
ance of  any  distinct  basis  of  peace.    That  assembly 
met  accordingly  at  that  period ;  but  soon  evinced  a 
spirit  so  refractory,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  <m  the  government  until  they  were  adjourned. 
The  clamour  was  too  loud,  and  the  spirit  of  discon* 
tent  and  despair  which  now  prevailed  in  almost  every 
part  of  France,  too  deep-seated  and  profound,  to 
he  either  stifled  by  the  seductions,  or  overawed  by 
the  terrors,  of  the  imperial  authority.  Napoleon 
opened  the  session  in  person,  with  great  pomp. 

Splendid  victories,"  said  he,  have  illustrated  the 
French  armies  in  this  campaign ;  defections  without 
a  parallel  have  rendered  those  victories  unavailing, 
or  turned  them  against  us :  France  would  now  have 
been  in  danger,  but  for  the  energy  and  union  of  the 
French.  In  these  momentous  circumstances,  my 
first  thought  has  been  to  summon  you  around  me : 
my  heart  has  need  of  the  presence  and  affection  of 
my  subjects.  I  have  never  been  seduced  by  pros- 
perity— adversity  will  find  me  superior  to  its  strokes : 
I  have  often  given  peace  to  the  nations  when  they 
had  lost  every  thing :  with  a  part  of  my  conquests  I 
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CHAP,  raised  up  thrones  for  monarchs  who  have  since 

liXXIII 

■     abandoned  me.    I  had  conceived  and  executed  great 
designs  for  the  happiness  of  the  world,    A  monarch 
and  a  father,  I  feel  that  peace  adds  to  the  security 
of  thrones  as  well  as  that  of  families.    Nothing  on 
my  part  is  an  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
— ^you  are  the  natural  organs  of  the  throne  ;  it  is  for 
you  to  give  an  example  of  energy  which  may  dig- 
^Diseours  nify  our  generation  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Let 
Be^Yd,  them  not  say  of  us,  they  have  sacrificed  the  first 
iiodtenr  interests  of  their  country ;  they  have  submitted  to 
Dec.  10;'  laws  which  Enfifland  has  sought  in  vain  durins^  four 

and  Gold-       ^    •      x    •  t  /iJ  i. 

smithes    centuries  to  impose  upon  France.    I  am  confident 
g^"®^^*  that,  in  this  crisis,  the  French  will  show  themselves 
worthy  of  themselves  and  of  me."^ 

M.  de  Fontanes,  the  orator  of  government,  answer- 
Eloquent  ed  in  his  wonted  style  of  sonorous  and  dignified  elo- 
iSnpoieon  quence,  concluding  with  the  exhortation  "  to  rally 
on  this    round  the  diadem,  where  the  lustre  of  fifty  victories 

occasion.  J 

shines  through  a  passing  cloud.    Fortune  is  never 
long  wanting  to  nations  which  are  not  wanting  to 
themselves.''    Napoleon  replied — "  I  will  make, 
without  regret,  the  sacrifices  required  by  the  basis 
proposed  by  the  enemy :  my  life  has  but  one  object, 
the  happiness  of  the  French.    Meanwhile,  Beam, 
Alsace,  and  Franche  Comte  are  invaded ;  the  cries  of 
that  part  of  my  family  agonize  my  heart — I  call  the 
French  to  the  assistance  of  the  French  I  I  call  the 
Frenchmen  of  Paris,  of  Britanny,  of  Normandy,  of 
Champagne,  of  Burgundy  and  of  the  other  depart- 
» Thib.  ix.  ments,  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  1  Shall  we 
a^iteur  al>andon  them  in  their  misfortune  ?  Peace  and  the 
i>©c^  22,  deliverance  of  our  country  should  be  our  rallying  cry. 
Goldsmith,  At  the  sight  of  a  whole  people  in  arms  the  stranger 
will  fiy,*  or  sign  peace  on  the  terms  which  he  himself 
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has  proposed.    The  time  has  gone  past  when  we  chap. 

•  •  LXXIII 

could  think  of  recoTering  our  conquests." 


In  the  senate  every  thing  went  on  smoothly,  and 
nothing  indicated  any  distrust  of,  or  opposition  to  nnexp«ct- 
govemment.    But  in  the  Chamher  of  Deputies  mat-  yioimit  op. 
ters  soon  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  Notwith- 
standing  the  pains  which  had  been  taken  by  thebrMka  out 
nomination  of  a  president,  the  Duke  of  Massa,  by  chmber 
the  Emperor,  and  the  filling  up  of  all  the  vacant  ^^^P**" 
seats,  twenty-three  in  number,  by  the  same  authority 
instead  of  the  legal  mode  of  election,  it  soon  appeared 
that  a  large  party  in  that  assembly  were  animated 
with  a  spirit  which  it  was  impossible  to  controL 
The  first  serious  business  which  was  committed  to 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  was  the  nomination  by 
each  of  a  committee,  to  whom  the  documents  con- 
nected with  the  negotiations  which  had  been  opened 
with  the  allied  powers  should  be  submitted.  That 
appointed  by  the  senate,  consisting  of  Talleyrand, 
Lacepede,  Fontanes,  and  others,  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  government,  gave  no  umbrage  to  Napa* 
leon.    But  the  list  circulated  by  authority  for  the 
adoption  of  the  deputies,  met  with  a  very  different 
reception.    It  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majo^ 
rity ;  and  a  committee  instead  appointed,  consisting 
of  persons  heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
Laine,  unknown,  and  over  whom  the  court  possessed 
little  influence.    It  was  easy  to  foresee  firom  thisiThib.  vi. 
commencement,  that  in  the  present  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  a  contest  of  a  very  serious  kind^ii*  292. 
awaited  the  Emperor  with  his  own  legislature.' 

In  effect,  it  broke  out  sooner  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  diplomatic  instruments  communicated  to  them, 
immediately  commenced  their  labours;  and  their 
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CHAP,  report,  drawn  by  Lain^  was  communicated  to  the 

 chamber,  in  a  secret  meeting  held  on  the  528th.  This 

18ia  report  bore,  "  that  to  prevent  the  country  from 
Lain^'s    bccomiug  the  prey  of  foreigners,  it  was  indispensable 
tbeC^.to  nationalize  the  war ;  and  this  could  not  be  done 
Deputies,  ^^^^  t;he  natiou  and  its  monarch  were  united  by 
Dec.  28.  closer  bonds.    It  has  become  indispensable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  our  enemies'  accusations  of 
aggrandizement :  there  would  be  real  magnanimity 
in  a  formal  declaration,  that  the  independence  of  the 
French  people,  and  the  integrity  of  its  territory,  is  all 
that  we  contend  for.    It  is  for  the  govemment  to  pro- 
pose measures  which  may  at  once  repel  the  enemy, 
and  secure  peace  on  a  durable  basis.  These  measures 
would  be  at  once  efficacious,  if  the  French  nation 
were  persuaded  that  the  government,  in  good  faith, 
aspired  only  to  the  glory  of  peace,  and  that  their  blood 
would  no  longer  be  shed  but  to  defend  our  country 
and  secure  the  protection  of  the  laws.    But  these 
words  of  *  peace'  and  ^  country'  will  resound  in  vain, 
if  the  institutions  are  not  guaranteed  which  secure 
these  blessings.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  the  commis- 
sion to  be  indispensable,  that  at  the  same  time  that 
the  government  proposes  the  most  prompt  and  effica- 
cious measures  for  the  security  of  the  country,  his 
1  Thib.  ix.  Majesty  should  be  supplicated  to  maintain  entire  the 
Buchtret  ©xccution  of  the  laws,  which  guarantee  to  the  French 
HTst^Pari       '■igtte  ®f  liberty  and  security  j  and  to  the  nation 
xzxbc458.the  free  exercise  of  its  political  rights."^ 

The  confederation  of  the  Rhine  is  an  alliance 
Bemark-  uscful  ouly  to  the  Germans :  a  powerful  hand  secured 
^nte^**"  them  independence.   If  they  prefer  the  chains  of 
which  it   Austria,  why  not  abandon  them  to  their  desires  ?  As 
°    to  HoUand,  since  the  Allies  insist  on  the  conditions 
of  Luneville,  we  may  withdraw  without  regret  from 
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proTmces  difficult  to  preserve,  in  which  the  English  chap. 
interest  exclusively  prevails,  and  to  which  the  Eng-  '^^^^^ 
lish  commerce  is  the  price  of  existence.  Have  these 
countries  not  been  so  impoverished  by  the  war,  that 
we  have  seen  patrician  families  withdraw  from  them, 
as  if  pursued  by  a  devastating  scourge,  to  carry  else- 
where their  industry  and  their  riches?  We  have 
need,  without  doubt,  of  courage  to  make  the  truth 
known  to  our  Emperor ;  but  with  whatever  perils 
the  attempt  is  attended,  we  will  incur  them  rather 
than  betray  his  confidence  :  we  would  rather  endan- 
ger our  own  lives  than  the  existence  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  attempt  no  dissimulation :  our  evils  are 
at  their  height ;  the  country  is  menaced  on  the  fron- 
tiers at  all  points ;  commerce  is  annihilated,  agri- 
culture languishes,  industry  is  expiring  ;  there  is  no 
Frenchman  who  has  not  in  his  family  or  his  fortune 
some  cruel  wound  to  heal.  The  facte  are  notorious, 
and  can  never  be  sufficiently  enforced.  Agriculture 
for  the  last  five  years  has  gained  nothing ;  it  barely 
exists,  and  the  fruit  of  ite  toil  is  annually  dissipated 
by  the  Treasury,  which  unceasingly  devours  every 
thing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  ruined  and  famished 
armies.  The  conscription  has  become,  for  all  France, 
a  frightful  scourge,  because  it  has  always  been  driven 
to  extremities  in  execution.  For  the  three  last  years 
the  harvest  of  death  has  been  reaped  three  times  a 
year  I  a  barbarous  war  withotit  an  object  swallows 
up  the  youth,  torn  from  their  education,  firom  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  the  arte.  Have  the  tears  of 
mothers  and  the  blood  of  generations  thus  become 
the  patrimony  of  kings  ?  It  is  fit  that  nations  should  >  Bucher 
have  a  moment's  breathing-time;  the  period  ha8pj|.°^'gt 
arrived  when  they  should  cease  to  tear  out  ®*c^xxxU*467 
other's  entrails  ;^  it  is  time  that  thrones  should  be45  .  ' 
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CHAP,  consolidated,  and  that  our  enemies  should  be  deprived 

LXXIII  , 

.  of  the  plea,  that  we  are  for  ever  striving  to  carry  into 

181^  the  whole  world  the  torch  of  revolution." 

The  reading  of  this  report  conjured  up  a  perfect 
Napoleon  storm  in  the  Chamber.    It  was  so  long  since  the 
5^J!^^^  words  liberty  and  political  rights  had  been  heard 
the  Chun- within  its  walls,  that  the  courtiers  started  as  if  high 
wl^peech  treason  had  been  spoken  in  their  presence.  The 
CoTOcU  of  pr^id^^^t  Regnier  interrupted  the  report    "  Ora- 
state.     tor,**  said  the  nominee  of  Napoleon,  "  what  you  say 
is  unconstitutional."  "In  what?"  replied  he  j  "there 
is  nothing  unconstitutional  here  but  your  presence." 
The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  30th,  and  a  majo- 
rity of  four-fifths  voted  an  address  to  the  Emperor, 
and  that  Laine's  report  should  be  printed  and  distri- 
buted. Napoleon  instantly  ordered  the  printing  to  be 
stopped,  the  proofe  already  thrown  off  to  be  seized, 
and  refused  to  receive  the  address.    He  summoned 
the  Council  of  State,  and  thus  broke  forth — "  Gen- 
tlemen, you  are  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  country.   I  thought  it  fit,  without 
being  under  any  obligation  so  to  do,  to  make  a  con- 
fidential communication  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  the  state  of  the  negotiations,  because  I  wished  to 
associate  them  with  my  dearest  interests.  They 
have  taken  advantage  of  that  communication,  to  turn 
an  arm  against  me,  that  is,  against  the  country. 
Instead  of  aiding  me  by  their  efforts,  they  restrain 
my  own.    An  imposing  attitude  on  our  part  can 
alone  repel  the  enemy — theirs  attracts  him.  Instead 
of  presenting  to  him  a  front  of  brass,  they  lay  bare 
our  wounds :  they  demand  peace  with  great  cries, 
when  the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  it  is  by 
seconding  me  in  war.    They  complain  of  me ;  they 
fipeak  of  their  grievances:  but  what  time,  what  place. 
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bave  they  cbosen  for  brinsinff  them  forward  ?  Is  it  chap. 
not  in  family,  and  not  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  that- 


they  should  treat  of  such  subjects  ?  Have  I  then  been 
inaooessible  to  them?  Have  I  shown  myself  inca- 
pable of  listening  to  reason  ?  Matters  have  come, 
however,  to  such  a  pass,  that  a  decisive  part  must  be 
taken.  The  legislative  body,  instead  of  uniting  with 
me  in  saving  France,  does  all  it  can  to  precipitate^  Thib.iz. 
its  M :  it  betrays  its  duties.  I  fulfil  mine :  I  dis-^' 
solve  it."* 

He  then  caused  to  be  read  a  decree,  which  he 
proposed  to  issue,  declaring  that  two-fifths  of  the  His  decree 
Illative  body  had  already  exhausted  their  powers ;  ^^hl^. 
that  another  fifth,  on  the  1st  of  January,  would  be^- 
in  the  same  situation ;  and  therefore,  that  the  le- 
gislative body  was  prorogued  till  the  elections  were 
completed.  "  Such,"  resumed  the  Emperor,  "  is  the 
decree  which  I  propose  to  issue ;  and  if  I  were  assured 
that  this  very  day  the  people  of  Paris,  in  a  body, 
were  to  come  to  massacre  me  in  theTuileries,  I  would 
not  the  less  persevere  in  it — ^for  it  is  my  duty.  When 
the  Freneb  people  intrusted  me  with  their  destinies^ 
I  OHisidered  the  laws  given  me  to  govern  them  ^  if 
I  had  deemed  them  insufficient,  I  would  not  have 
accepted  the  charge.  They  need  not  suppose  that  I 
am  a  Louis  XVI.  When  I  became  Emperor,  I  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  citizen.  If  anarchy  is  to  be  in- 
stalled anew,  I  will  abdicate,  and  mix  in  the  crowd 
to  enjoy  my  part  in  the  sovereignty,  rather  than 
remain  at  the  head  of  affairs,  when  I  can  only 
endanger  all^  without  protecting  any.  My  determi- 
na&m  is  conformable  to  the  law :  if  all  would  now>  Thib.  fx. 
discharge  their  duty,  I  would  be  invincible  behind 
it  as  in  £ace  of  the  enemy."* 

On  the  day  following,  being  the  Ist  January  1814, 
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CHAP,  oh  occasion  of  the  public  reception  of  the  authorities 

 ^in  the  Tuileries,  Napoleon  broke  forth  in  a  strain 

1813.  vehement  invective  against  the  legislative  body  : 
His  violent "  Gentlemen/*  said  he,  "  you  have  it  in  your  power 
a^JoMtTheto  do  much  goody  and  you  have  done  nothing  but 
^  Uie^**"  mischief.  Eleven-twelfths  of  you  are  good,  the  rest 
Tmieries.  are  factious.  What  do  you  hope  for  by  putting 
yourselves  in  opposition?  To  gain  possession  of 
power?  But  what  are  your. means  for  doing  so? 
Are  you  the  representatives  of  the  people  ?  I  am  so: 
four  times  I  have  been  invoked  by  the  nation  ;  and 
four  times  I  have  had  the  votes  of  four  millions  of 
men  for  me.  I  have  a  title  to  supreme  authority 
which  you  have  not  You  are  nothing  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  departments  of  the  nation.  Your 
commission  has  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Gironde — M.  Laine  is  a  conspirator,  an  agent  of 
England,  with  which  he  is  in  correspondence  by 
means  of  the  advocate  De  Seze ;  the  others  are 
actuated  by  factious  motives.  I  will  keep  my  eye  on 
M.  Laine ;  he  is  a  bad  man.  Your  report  is  drawn 
up  with  an  astute  and  perfidious  spirit,  of  the  effects 
of  which  you  are  well  aware.  Two  battles  lost  in 
Champagne  would  not  have  done  me  so  much  mis- 
chief. 

"  I  have  immolated  my  passions,  my  pride,  my  am- 
bition, to  the  good  of  France.  I  was  in  expectation 
that  you  would  appreciate  my  motives,  and  not  urge 
me  to  sacrifices  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
nation.  Far  from  that,  in  your  report  you  mingle 
irony  with  reproach  :  you  tell  me  that  adversity  has 
given  me  salutary  counsels — ^how  can  you  reproach 
me  with  my  misfortunes?  I  have  supported  them 
with  honour,  because  I  have  received  from  nature  a 
strong  and  fierce  chqxacter ;  and  if  I  had  not  pos- 
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sessed  that  ardent  temperament  of  mind,  I  would  never 

hare  raised  myself  to  the  first  throne  in  the  universe.  

Nevertheless,  I  have  need  of  consolation,  and  I  ex- 
pected  it  from  you :  so  far  from  giving  it,  you  have 
endeavoured  to  cover  me  with  mud ;  hut  I  am  one  of 
those  men  whom  you  may  kill,  hut  cannot  dishonour. 
Is  it  hy  such  reproaches  that  you  ezpect  to  restore 
the  lustre  of  the  throne  ?  What  is  the  throne  ?  Four 
pieces  of  gilded  wood  covered  with  a  piece  of  velvet 
The  real  throne  has  its  seat  in  the  nation :  you  can- 
not separate  the  two  without  mutual  injury ;  for  the 
nation  has  more  need  of  me  than  I  have  of  the  na- 
tion. What  could  it  do  without  a  chief  and  without 
a  guide  ?  When  the  question  was,  how  we  could  repel 
the  enemy,  you  demand  institutions,  as  if  we  had 
them  not  I  Are  you  not  content  with  the  constitu- 
tion ?  If  you  are  not  so,  you  should  have  told  me  so 
four  years  ago,  or  postponed  your  demand  to  two 
years  after  a  general  peace.  Is  'this  the  moment  to 
insist  on  such  a  demand  ?  You  wish  to  imitate  the 
Constituent  Assemhly,  and  commence  a  revolution  ? 
fie  it  so.  You  will  find  I  will  not  imitate  Louis  XVI. : 
I  would  rather  abandon  the  throne :  I  would  prefer 
making  part  of  the  sovereign  people  to  being  an  en- 
slaved king.  I  am  sprung  from  the  people :  I  know 
the  obligations  I  contracted  when  I  ascended  the 
throne.  You  have  done  me  much  mischief:  you 
would  have  done  me  still  more,  if  I  had  allowed  your 
report  to  be  printed.  You  speak  of  abuses,  of  vex- 
ations— I  know  as  well  as  you  that  such  have  exist- 
ed :  they  arose  from  circumstances  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  times.  But  was  it  necessary  to  let  all 
Europe  into  oursecrets?  Is  it  fitting  to  wash  our  dirty 
linen  in  public  instead  of  the  privacy  of  our  families? 
In  what  you  say  there  is  part  truth  and  part  false- 
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CHAP.  hood.  What  then  was  your  obvious  duty  ?  To  have 
confidentially  made  known  your  grounds  of  complaint 
to  me,  by  whom  they  would  have  been  thankfully 
received :  I  do  not  love  those  who  have  oppressed 
you  more  than  you  do  yourselves.    In  three  months 
we  shall  have  peace :  the  enemy  will  be  chased  from 
^Bacheretour  territory,  or  I  shall  be  dead.    We  have  greater 
ffirt!*Pari.  resources  than  you  imagine :  our  enemies  have  never 
xxxTr46o'  conquered  us — ^never  will.  They  will  be  chased  across 
4«i.      'the  frontier  quicker  than  they  have  entered  it"  ^ 

The  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  immediately 
Measures  followed  this  violent  apostrophe,  which  paints  the 
^^^f^t^^  character  of  Napoleon  better  than  volumes  ofordi- 
defence  of  nary  history.    Although,  however,  he  had  been  so 
vehement  in  his  menaces,  and  had  denounced  M. 
Lain^,  in  particular,  as  sold  to  England  and  a  trai- 
tor to  his  country,  yet  no  arrests  or  measures  of 
severity  followed.    The  deputies  retired  without 
molestation  to  their  departments;  and  the  Emperor, 
engrossed  in  military  preparations,  forgot  this  tran- 
sient ebullition  of  resistance  in  the  legislature,  or 
prudently  dissembled  his  resentment,  lest  he  should 
extend  still  further  a  flame  which  he  could  not  extin- 
guish.   Vast  preparations  were  made  for  resisting 
the  enemy — commissioners  were  sent  down  to  all 
the  departments  to  hasten  the  levies  of  men,  acce- 
lerate their  equipment  and  arming,  take  measures 
for  the  equipment  and  provisioning  of  the  fortresses, 
and,  where  invasion  was  threatened,  eflfect  a  levy  en 
Jan.  4  A  decree  of  4th  January  fixed  the  budget 

j^V  1,176,800,000  francs,  or  L.47,000,000  sterling; 
and  in  order  to  provide  for  this  immense  sum, 
fifty  per  cent  was  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  land 
tax ;  and  the  duties  on  doors  and  windows,  as  well 
as  the  personal  and  assessed  taxes,  were  doubled  by 
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the  sole  authority  of  the  Emperor.  The  commis-  ^^j^- 
skmers  sent  down  to  the  proTinces  on  these  momen- 


tons  missions,  however,  though  invested  with  very  ^^^^ 
ample  powers,  were  men  little  calculated  to  move  the 
masses ;  heing  in  general  old  generals,  or  worn-out 
fonetionaries  of  the  Imperial  Court,  who  had  no 
feeling  in  common  with  the  great  hulk  of  the  commu- 
nis :  hut  even  if  they  had  heen  endowed  with  the 
oiergy  of  Danton,  or  the  fire  of  Miraheau,  the  pas- 
sions were  extinct  in  the  nation,  the  time  was  past 
when  it  was  possihle  again  to  revive  the  revolu- 
tionary fever ;  a  somhre  feeling  pervaded  all  classes 
that  the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  endless,  and  that 
a  change  of  government  or  dynasty  could  alone  put 
a  stop  to  the  ceaseless  efiusion  of  human  hlood.  >Tiiib.ix. 
And  soon  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Allies  rendered 
aD  these  defensive  preparations  of  little  avail ;  smd^j^ 
the  occupation  of  a  third  of  France  by  their  victori-i8i4. ' 
ous  armies,  reduced  the  resources  and  weakened  ^j^J^'*^ 
the  influence  of  the  Emperor,  as  much  as  it 
mented  the  physical  means,  and  swelled  the  moral 
strength  of  his  antagonists/ 

The  presence  of  external  danger  at  this  period 
extorted  from  Napoleon  two  important  concessions 
in  foreign  diplomacy,  which,  of  themselves,  were 
calculated  to  have  effected  an  entire  alteration  in 
the  relations  of  the  European  states  to  each  other, 
and  implied  a  total  abandonment  on  his  part  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  continental  policy. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  treaty  of  Valen9ay,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  the  liberation  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Treaty  of 
fix>m  lus  confinement  in  France,  and  his  restora.Jf^®^?^J' 
tion  to  the  throne  of  Spain.    The  coincidence  of  th®?'®'^^^ 
iuTasion  of  the  south  of  the  empire  by  Wellington,  to  the 
with  the  climax  of  discontent  which  the  democratic  5.^^ 
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CHAP,  leaders  at  Cadiz  had  raised  against  their  English 

 '  allies,  from  the  glorious  successes  of  their  arms,  and 

^^^^  the  entire  liberation  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  inva- 
der's yoke,  naturally  suggested  to  the  French  Empe- 
ror the  hope,  that  by  relinquishing  all  thoughts  of 
retaining  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  resto- 
ring the  imprisoned  monarch  to  his  dominions,  he 
might  not  only  break  the  swprd  of  Wellington  in 
his  hands,  but  convert  the  exasperated  Jacobins  of 
Cadiz  into  useful  allies.  The  sacrifice  required  was 
equal  to  nothing ;  for  Joseph  was  already  bereft  of 
his  dominions,  and  had  recently  arrived  at  Paris, 
accompanied  only  by  a  few  baggage  waggons,  laden 
with  the  riches  of  the  Escurial,  the  poor  remains  of 
a  lost  crown,  dishonoured  throne,  and  plundered 
realm.  By  the  advice  of  Talleyrand,  Napoleon  im- 
mediately abandoned  his  disconsolate  brother  to  his 
fate,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Ferdinand,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  restore  him  to  his  dominions, 
and  re-establish  peace  with  Spain  on  such  terms  as 
might  be  most  likely  to  embroil  that  power  with  its 
English  allies.  The  negotiation  was  not  loag  of 
being  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Ferdinand,  wearied 
of  his  long  detention  at  Valenyay,  was  overjoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  regaining  his  liberty  and  his  domi- 
nions on  any  terms;  and  he  had  little  scruple  in 
agreeing  to  any  terms  which  were  exacted  of  him, 
conscious  that  they  would  at  all  events  procure  for 
him  his  liberation ;  and  that,  if  any  of  them  should 
prove  burdensome,  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  plea 
iCap.x.  that  the  treaty  was  concluded  under  the  coercion 
TMk^hJ.'  captivity,  and  was  no  longer  binding  on  him  or 
442, 443,  the  nation  after  he  had  regained  his  independence.^ 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  November,  immediately 
after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Leipsic,  that  this 
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n^tiadon  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  jj^j^ 

Maret  and  bv  the  intervention  of  M.  Lafoust,  an  ^ 

abie  diplomatist  who  had  long  been  ambassador  of  ^ 
France  at  the  court  of  Joseph,  and  had  there  ^^^^'^^'^^^^ 
red  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  secret  springSofV»tenf  - 
of  influCTce  in  the  Spanish  councils.  The  Emperor 
wrote  to  Ferdinand  in  conciliatory  and  flattering  not.  ii. 
terms;  representing  that  the  affairs  of  his  empire 
had  inq>ired  him  with  the  desire  to  terminate  at 
once  the  afiairs  of  the  Peninsula,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  anarchy  which  had  so  long  desolated  its  pro- 
Tinces,  and  terminate  that  fatal  ascendency  which 
England^  for  its  own  selfish  purposes,  had  converted 
into  the  means  of  diffusing  universal  ruin  over  its 
kingdoms.  Ferdinand  replied,  in  cautious  terms, 
that  he  could  not  treat  without  the  consent  of  the  Not.  21. 
Spanish  nation,  or  at  least  of  the  Regency;  and  that, 
rather  than  treat  without  its  deputies,  he  would 
spend  all  his  life  at  Valen9ay.  The  Duke  de  San 
Carlos,  however,  was  sent  shortly  after  to  the  cap- 
tive monarch,  who  was  no  sooner  assured  of  the 
intmtion  of  Napoleon  really  to  liberate  him  from  his 
captivity,  than  he  agreed  to  every  thing  that  was 
required  of  him.  The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
11th  December,  and  stipulated  the  recognition  by 
the  Emperor  of  Ferdinand,  as  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies ;  that  the  English  troops  should  retire  from 
the  Spanish  dominions ;  that  Port-Mahon  and  Ceuta 
should  never  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  that  the 
high  contracting  parties  should  mutually  guarantee 
each  oiher^s  dominions,  and  maintain  the  rights  of 
their  respective  flags,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  that  the  late  monarch 
should  receive  an  annuity  of  thirty  millions  of  reals, 
(U300,000,)  and  two  millions  of  reals  (L.20,000) 
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  vance.  The  treaty  provided  for  its  ratification  by  the 

1813.  regency  established  at  Madrid.    Thus  had  Napo- 
leon and  Talleyrand  the  address,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  in  which  their  arms  had. 
been  utterly  and  irretrievably  overthrown,  to  procure 
from  the  monarch,  whom  they  had  retained  so 
1  Cap.  X.  long  in  captivity,  terms  as  favourable  as  they  could 
TWbf ix*  possibly  have  expected  from  a  long  series  of  victo- 
N^ol^wa        '  sovereign,  who  had  regained 

to  Ferdi-  his  liberty  and  his  crown  by  the  profuse  shedding  of 
nrtsfs^' English  blood,  make  the  first  use  of  his  promised  free- 
Treity  in  bauish  from  his  dominions  the  Allies  whose 

Martens,  i.  swords  had  liberated  him  from  prison,  and  placed 
654.  N.  R.j^j^     ^j^^  throne.^ 

The  result,  however,  both  disappointed  the  hopes 
It  is  not  of  the  French  diplomatists,  and  saved  the  honour 
the  Regen-of  the  Spanish  nation.  The  spirit  of  the  Peninsu- 
CortM.  revolution,  as  Wellington  often  remarked,  was 
essentially  anti-Gallican ;  and  though  the  democrats 
of  Cadiz,  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit  of  absolute 
power,  had  evinced  the  most  inveterate  hostility 
against  the  English  general  and  his  gallant  army, 
and  even  gone  so  far  as  to  open  secret  negotiations 
with  Joseph  for  the  recognition  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  provided  he  subscribed  the  republican  consti- 
tution of  1812  ;*  yet  they  recoiled  from  actual  sub- 
mission to  France,  and  refused  their  ratification  to 
a  treaty,  extorted  from  their  sovereign  while  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  which  was  calculated  to  arrest 
their  arms  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  stain  the 
honour  of  a  contest  which  already  resounded  through 
the  world.  TheRegency  and  the  Cortes,  accordingly. 


*  See  Ante  IX.  723. 
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bad  the  virtue  to  refuse  their  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  chap. 

and  although  Napoleon,  hoping  to  distract  or  paralyse  

the  Spanish  armies,  sent  Ferdinand  back  into  Spain,  ^^^^ 
where  he  arrived  by  the  route  of  Catalonia  on  the 
19th  March,  yet  the  treaty,  as  it  remained  without  sn- 
ratification,  made  no  change  on  the  military  opera-  ton  to'^* 
tions ;  and  Spain  took  an  honourable  part  in  the  ^uStoo, 
war,  down  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Na- J*"-  37, 

poleon/  Gurw.  xl. 

A  similar  feeling  of  necessity  induced  Napoleon^' 
shortly  after  to  recede  from  another  favourite  object  Napoleon 
of  his  ambition,  and  consent  to  the  liberation  of  thejl^JJJ^^^® 
Pope  from  his  long  and  painfdl  confinement  at  Fop-the  Pope, 
tainbleau.     The  whole  of  Christendom  had  long  not  ii^ct 
heen  scandalized  at  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of 
the  supreme  Pontifi^,  and  the  French  Emperor  had 
felt  the  consequence  of  the  profound  indignation 
which  it  had  excited,  in  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
the  Peninsular  nations,  as  well  as  the  readiness  with 
which  Austria  had  united  her  forces  to  those  of  the 
alliance.    With  the  double  view,  accordingly,  of 
depriving  his  enemies  of  this  envenomed  weapon  of 
hostility,  and  propitiating  Austria — from  the  diplo- 
macy of  which  he  never  ceased  to  expect  secret 
&vour,  in  consequence  of  the  matrimonial  alliance — 
he  made  secret  overtures  to  the  Pope  at  Fontain- 
bleau  early  in  January  ;  and,  what  was  not  a  little 
extraordinary,  the  person  first  charged  with  the  deli- 
cate mission  was  a  lady  of  rank  belonging  to  the  Nov.  15. 
court  of  Marie  Louise, — the  Marquise  Anne  Brig- 
nole  of  Sienna.    She  had  several  interviews  with 
his  Holiness  in  November  ;  but  the  Pope  was  firm 
in  declining  to  come  to  any  accommodation  till  he 
was  restored  to  Rome  ;  and  he  persisted  in  the  same  Jan.  is. 
refusal  wben  the  Archbishop  of  Bourgcs  formally 
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^CHAP.  offered,  two  months  afterwards,  on  the  Emperor's 

 '  part,  to  restore  the  Holy  See  as  far  as  Perugio.  He 

1813.  replied,  that  the  restitution  of  his  dominions  was  an 
act  of  justice  which  ProvidencjB  would  work  out  for 
itself,  and  which  could  not  be  the  fit  subject  of  a 
treaty  while  the  Pope  was  detained,  to  the  scandal  of 
Christendom,  in  a  state  of  captivity.  He  added — 
"  Possibly  our  faults  render  us  unworthy  to  behold 
again  the  Eternal  City ;  but  our  successors  will 
recover  the  dominions  which  appertain  to  them.  You 
may  assure  the  Emperor  that  we  feel  no  hostility 
towards  him — ^religion  does  not  permit  it;  and,  when 
we  are  at  Rome,  he  will  see  we  shall  do  what  is 
suitable.'*  The  necessities  of  the  Emperor  rendered 
it  indispensable  for  him  to  disembarrass  himself  of 
the  presence  of  the  Pope,  even  although  he  could 
not  extort  from  him  any  concessions  of  territory  to 
prop  up  his  falling  empire ;  and  accordingly,  four 
Jan.  22.  days  afterwards,  on  the  22d  January,  Pius  VII.  was 
conveyed  away  from  Fontainbleau  towards  the  south 
of  France,  by  Montauban  and  Castelnaudary.  Yet 
even  in  this  act  of  concession  the  grasping  disposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor  was  rendered  apparent :  he 
delayed,  on  various  pretexts,  the  passage  of  the 
supreme  Pontiff  through  the  south  of  France,  hopeful 
that  a  return  of  fortune  to  his  arms  might  enable 
him  to  retain  so  precious  a  prisoner  in  his  power  ; — 
when  Paris  was  taken  by  the  allied  armies,  he  was 
1  ArUod,  still  detained  at  Tarascon,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
viL«*52!  R^l^i^® ;  ™^  fi^^  order  for  his  deliverance 
^312^  proceeded  from  the  provisional  government  which 
313.  '    succeeded  upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon.* 

Negotiations  of  an  important  character  at  the  same 
time  were  going  on,  between  both  Napoleon  and  the 
allied  powers,  with  Murat,  king  of  Naples.  That 
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brave  but  irresolute  prince,  seeing  clearly  the  ap-  jS^^j 

proaching  downfall  of  the  Emperor,  and  actuated  as   - 

well  by  his  own  inclinations  as  the  ambition  of  his  ^^^^ 
queen,  Caroline,  who,  after  bavins:  tasted  of  theNegotia- 
sweets  of  royalty,  had  little  mclmation^o  share  inMnnt 
the  ruin  of  her  brother  and  benefactor,  was  desirous 
aboTe  all  things,  by  one  means  or  other,  to  secure,  the  AiUes. 
and  if  possible  strengthen.  In  the  coming  catastro- 
phe, his  own  throne.  With  this  view,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Leipsic,  when  the  external  fortunes  of  the 
Emperor  were  evidently  sealed,  while  he  still  kept 
np  a  confidential  correspondence  with  Napoleon,  he 
advanced  a  column  of  troops  to  Ancona,  which  he 
occupied,  proclaiming  loudly  his  resolution  to  esta- 
blish the  independence  of  Italy.  At  the  same  time  he 
secretly  opened  a  negotiation  with  Prince  Mettemich, 
aod  it  was  evident  that  he  would  join  his  arms  to 
whichever  party  bid  highest  for  his  alliance.  To 
Napoleon  he  held  out,  that  matters  ha4  now  arrived  Dec.  25. 
at  that  pass  when  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  decisive 
part ;  that  the  menacing  position  of  the  English 
in  Sicily,  rendered  it  wholly  impossible  for  him  to 
hazard  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  the  north  of  the  Po ; 
bat  that,  if  the  Emperor  would  guarantee  to  him 
the  whole  Italian  provinces  to  the  south  of  that 
river,  and  unite  them  all  into  one  monarchy,  he  would 
rekindle  the  flame  of  independence  in  Italy,  and  raise 
such  a  spirit  in  the  peninsula,  that  Austria  would 
never  cross  the  Adige.*    To  Mettemich  he  at  the 

*  "  Tour  Miyeflty  need  not  indulge  the  hopes  you  have  formed  of 
Memg  me  pass  the  Po ;  for  if  I  put  that  river  between  my  army  and 
By  own  dcndnions,  I  should  have  no  means  of  resisting  the  fermenta- 
tioo  which  now  prevails  in  Romagna,  Tuscany,  and  my  own  states. 
Be  aasured.  Sire !  the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  Italy,  form- 
ing one  single  power  of  all  its  states  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  would  save 
tibit  eooBtry ;  without  such  a  measure  it  is  lost  beyond  redemption :  it 
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CHAP,  same  time  represented,  that  the  ambition  of  Napo- 
*  leon  was  insatiable,  as  his  infatuation  was  incurable. 


ISl^'  and  that  he  would  willingly  enter  into  the  coalition 
of  the  allied  sovereigns,  provided  he  were  guaranteed 
the  possession  of  his  Neapolitan  dominions.  Napo- 
leon having  returned  no  answer  to  his  last  and  urgent 
demand  for  the  establishment,  in  his  favour,  of  a 
Jan.  11,   sovereignty  embracing  the  whole  territories  to  the 
11  Swa  the  south  of  the  Po,  he  soon  came  to  terms  with  the  allied 
.  powers,  and  early  in  January  concluded  a  treaty,  by 
tens,  N.  R.  which  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be  guaranteed 
Ca^x.    ^      Italian  dominions,  and  join  their  forces  on  the 
343, 344.  Po  with  thirty  thousand  men.^ 

No  sooner  was  this  treaty  signed  than  Murat  pre- 
Jan.  19.   pared  to  act  in  conformity  to  it,  and  on  the  19th  Jan- 
Seiatter         entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
andinyadesmen.    The  slender  French  garrison  retired  into  the 
terrkori^         of  St  Augelo,  and  thus  was  the  second  city  in 
Napoleon's  empire  wrested  from  him  by  the  arms 
not  of  his  enemies,  but  his  brother-in-law  and  lieuten- 
ant, the  old  comrade  and  friend,  whom  he  had  raised 


wiU  be  partitioned  anew,  and  your  sublime  desi^^  of  emancipating  the 
Italian  peninsula,  after  having  covered  it  with  glory,  is  for  ever  lost 
Put  at  this  moment  the  provinces  beyond  the  Po  at  my  disposal,  and 
I  will  engage  that  the  Austrians  shall  neTer  cross  the  Adige.  The 
enemy  at  present  shake  the  Italians  by  speaking  to  them  of  indepen- 
dence ;  the  hope  which  they  have  in  their  armies  has  hitherto  obviated 
the  effect  of  these  propositions ;  but  will  they  continue  proof  against 
such  seductions,  if  the  King  of  Naples  ^oes  nothing  to  realize  their 
hopes,  and  continues,  on  the  contrary,  to  maintain  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger?  It  is  mere  delusion  to  suppose  they  will.  Will  your  Majesty 
explain  yourself  on  this  vital  point  ?  Time  presses ;  the  enemy  is  daily 
rdnforced.  I  am  constrained  to  silence,  and  the  season  approaches  when 
I  in  my  turn  will  be  driven  to  make  a  choice,  and  forced  to  Join  the 
enemy.  Sire !  In  the  name  of  all  you  have  dearest  in  the  world — in  the 
name  of  your  glory—delay  no  longer.  Make  peace  I — make  it  on  any 
terms!" — Mueat  to  Napoi^h,  26th  December  1813.  Cafsfigits,  x, 
544,545.  Kote. 
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from  a  private  station  to  the  throne  of  Naples  I  Mu-  chap. 
rat  accompanied  this  invasion  hy  an  energetic  pro--^^^^^^' 


clamation,  in  which  he  outstripped  the  most  invete- 
rate  enemies  of  France  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
perfidy  and  violence  of  the  Revolutionary  govem- 
meDt      Soldiers  I  as  long  as  I  could  believe  thatJu>  io, 

1S14. 

the  Emperor  Napoleon  combated  for  peace  and  the 
happmess  of  France,  I  fought  by  his  side ;  but  now 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  give  credit  to  that  illusion. 
The  Emperor  breathes  nothing  but  war.  I  woidd 
betray  the  interests  of  my  native  country,  of  my  pre- 
sent dominions,  and  yourselves,  if  I  did  not  at  once 
separate  my  arms  from  his,  to  join  them  to  those  of 
the  power^l  allies,  whose  magnanimous  intentions 
are  to  re-establish  the  independence  of  nations  and 
the  dignity  of  thrones.  Soldiers  I  there  are  but  two 
banners  in  Europe — on  the  one  are  inscribed  Reli- 
gion, Morality,  Justice,  Law,  Peace,  and  Happiness 
— on  the  other,  Persecution,  Artifice,  Violence, »  Thib.  ix. 
Tyranny,  War,  and  Mourning  to  all  nations.''  A^ll^^^*^* 
caustic  though  just  expression,  but  which  sounds^- 
strangely  coming  from  a  child  of  the  Revolution!  ^ 

In  the  general  fever  of  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
dignities  and  possessions  they  had  acquired,  hardly  incipient 
any  member  of  Napoleon'?  family  escaped  unsullied,  of  Eugene 
Even  Eugene  Beauhamais,  though  both  a  more^^*^" 
exalted  and  blameless  character  than  Murat,  was  not 
uninfected  by  the  contagion;  although  he  wrote  pub- 
licly that     he  would  not  separate  himself  from  his 
benefactor,"  yet  he  in  secret  received  overtures  from 
the  Allies,  and  subsequently  sent  a  plenipotentiary 
to  Chatillon,  to  attend  to  his  separate  interests.  What 
ultimately  prevented  this  negotiation  from  coming  to 
maturity,  was  not  any  disinclination  on  his  part  to 
come  to  an  accommodation,  but  the  impossibility  of 
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CHAP,  reconciling  his  pretensions  to  his  Italian  dominions 

 ^with  the  ambitious  views  of  Austria  over  that  part  of 

the  peninsula.  All  heads  were  swept  away  by  the  tor- 
rent ;  every  former  obligation,  how  great  soever,  was 
forgotten.  Amoilg  the  rest,  the  Princess  Eliza,  Napo- 
leon's sister,  endeavoured  to  save  her  fortune  in  the 
general  wreck  :  her  uneasiness  at  the  prospect  of  a 
downfall  was  extreme,  and  she  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
the  suggestion  of  Fouch6  when  he  passed  through 
Florence,  on  his  way  back  from  the  honourable  exile 
1  Cap.  X.  which  the  Emperor  had  assigned  him  at  Rome  and 
Fouch6,  Naples — "  Once  Napoleon  is  dead,  every  thing  will 
^°256.  natural  place,  and  they  will  leave  you 

your  beautiful  palazzo  Pitti."^ 

In  the  north  of  Europe  a  more  honourable  con- 
Treaty  be- stancy  in  misfortune  was  exhibited;  but  the  march 
S^Ti^k  events  was  irresistible,  and  even  the  warmest  allies 
AUi^*  of  the  French  were  at  last  compelled  to  abandon 
Powers,  their  fortunes,  and  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  European  confederacy.  The  Danes,  whom  jeal- 
ousy of  Russia,  not  less  than  the  bitter  recollection  of 
their  capital  twice  taken  by  the  English,  had  inspired 
with  a  strong  predilection  for  the  French  alliance, 
and  who  had  exhibited,  like  the  King  of  Saxony,  an 
honourable  fidelity  to  theic  engagements  during  the 
general  defection  of  1813,  were  unable  any  longer  to 
continue  the  contest.  Entirely  severed  from  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  by  the  evacuation  of  Germany 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic;  unable  either  to  succour 
or  derive  assistance  from  the  corps  of  Davoust,  shut 
up  in  Hamburg  ;  pressed  by  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  on  the  south,  and  the  fleets  of 
England  on  the  north — the  Danish  monarchy  was 
menaced  with  immediate  destruction,  and  the  Cabi- 
net of  Copenhagen  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit. 
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even  on  the  hard  terms  of  submitting  to  the  cession  chap. 
of  Norway.    After  a  short  negotiation,  accordingly, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Denmark  and  the 
allied  powers,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Jan.  i4, 
former  should  join  the  coalition  against  France,  and^®^^* 
bring  to  its  support  a  corps,  the  strength  of  which 
was  to  be  afterwards  determined,  to  operate  in  the 
north  of  Grermony.    The  King  of  Denmark  agreed 
to  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  the  King  of 
Sweden^  on  his  part,  engaging  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  its  inhabitants  inviolate ;  and,  in 
exchange  for  this  painful  sacrifice,  the  duchy  of 
Pomerania,  with  the  island  of  Rugen,  were  ceded  by 
Sweden  to  the  Danish  crown.    Thus  was  accom- 
plished the  first  permanent  cession  of  a  kingdom  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  consequent  upon  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  and  although  history  cannot 
oantemplate  without  regret  the  violent  transference 
of  a  brave  and  ancient  people  from  the  government 
of  thdr  fathers  to  a  stranger  rule ;  yet  the  mournful 
impression  is  much  alleviated  by  the  reflection,  that 
Domiark  obtained,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  an 
equivalent,  adjacent  to  its  own  territories ;  that  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula  was  thus  for  the  first  time 
united  under  one  dominion,  and  a  power  all  but^seethe 
insular  established  in  the  Baltic,  which,  with  thej^^^'*^ 
support  of  the  British  navy,  may  possibly  be  able  toS"P-.i- 
maintain  its  independence  in  future  times,,  even  schoeu^ir. 
beside  the  colossal  power  which  overshadows  the^^"^' 
north  of  Europe.^ 

While  the  grand  confederacy  was  thus  strength- 
ening itself  by  firesh  alliances  on  the  shores  of  the  important 
Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  last  allies  ef ^^^y.^ 
the  French  domination  were  breaking  off  from  itscyof  oer- 
sinking  empire^  the  great  central  power  of  Germany™*"^' 

VOL.  X.  D 
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CHAP,  was  rising  with  portentous  energy  at  tbe  call  of 

LXXIIL  p^jji^^^jgm .  ajj^  military  strength  of  its  inhabi- 
1814.  tants,  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  tbe  trumpet  of 
victory,  was  directed  with  consummate  talent  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  last  and  greatest  object  of  tbe 
war — tbe  final  subjugation  of  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  extrication  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
Revolution.  The  accession  of  Bavaria  to  the  coali- 
tion on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  had  already 
been  followed  by  that  of  all  the  lesser  powers  which 
formed  part  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation;  and  the 
great  outwork  which  had  been  erected  with  so  much 
effort  by  Napoleon,  to  form  the  advanced  postof  France 
against  Europe,  had  already  become  the  outwork  of 
Europe  against  France.  The  whole  population  wel- 
comed the  allied  troops  as  deliverers,  transports 
beat  in  every  bosom,  joy  beamed  from  every  eye; 
and  before  even  the  energy  of  the  allied  cabinets 
could  arrange  the  different  governments  in  their 
confederacy,  the  people  had  every  where  made  com- 
mon cause  with  their  armies.  A  few  of  the  princes, 
particularly  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  of  Dalberg, 
Prince  Isenberg,  and  the  Prince  of  La  Layen,  held 
out  for  the  French,  and  their  dominions  were  in 
consequence  occupied  by  the  allied  troops ;  but  all 
the  others  gladly  ranged  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  victorious  powers.    Already  on  the  21st 

Oct.  21.  October,  before  the  sovereigns  separated  from  Leipsic, 
a  convention  had  been  entered  into,  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  forces  of  Germany  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  the  best  developement  of  these 

» Schoeii,  resources  for  the  purposes  of  the  war ;  and  a  central 
administration  formed,  to  direct  the  efforts  and 

Harii  xiL  res^ulatc  the  contributions  of  the  states.*  At  the  head 

257  261  • 

'    *  of  it  was  placed  Baron  Stein,  whose  energy  and  wis- 
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dom  had  so  early  prepared  in  Prussia  the  means  of  chap. 
resistance  to  the  French  domination. 

The  formal  accession  of  the  leading  princes  of  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Rhine  was  soon  obtained  to  the  Accession 
new  league.  On  the  very  day  after  the  convention  was  pj^^ 
signed  at  I^ipsic,  the  King  of  Wirtemburg  concluded  the  Confe- 
a  treaty  with  the  Allies,  and  his  contingent  wasthl^Slie^ 
fixed  at  twelve  thousand  men:  the  Duke  of  Saxe-f^*"*'^ 
Weimar  signed  his  accession  on  the  1st,  the  Duke  ^• 
of  Darmstadt  on  the  2d  of  November ;  and  the  whole  Not.i  and 
lesser  princes,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  ^ 
followed  their  example.  The  £lector  of  Hesse  stood 
in  a  somewhat  different  situation,  as  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  as  his  states 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  rickety  kingdom 
of  Westphalia;  and  he  was  accordingly  admitted  Deo.  2. 
into  the  grand  alliance  by  a  separate  treaty  in  the 
b^inning  of  December,  which  immediately  restored 
him  to  the  possession  of  all  his  ancient  dominions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bailiwicks  of  Dorheim, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Darmstadt    The  contingent  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
was  fixed  at  twelve  thousand  men.  The  respectable 
but  unfortunate  King  of  Saxony  had  been  treated 
with  unwonted  severity  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic :  none  of  them,  excepting 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  had  visited  him  in  his 
misfortunes :  and  he  had  been  conveyed  away,  a  pri- 
soner, to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  uncertain  of  the 
£aLte  which  awaited  him.    But  the  whole  civil  and 
military  resources  of  Saxony  were  at  the  disposal  of^  schoeU, 
the  grand  alliance;  and  its  soldiers,  borne  away^|^\^. 
by  the  torrent,  marched  as  cheerfully  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Fatherland  as  those  of  the  states  which  had  649. 
gained  most  by  the  crusade  for  its  deliverance.^ 
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CHAP.     It  was  both  a  delicate  and  complicated  work 

LXXIII  •  • 

 ^to  arrange  into  one  organized  whole  the  various 

1^^*-  members  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  and,  after 
Treaties  atadjusting  the  prctcnsions,  determining  on  the  recla^ 
in'^Novem-iQsitions,  and  smoothing  down  the  jealousies  of  its 
g^[?^^'®"numerous  princes,  to  combine  the  whole  into  one 
the  Ger-  effective  league  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 

man  Con-  1at»  t  -i*-!  *t  3 

federacy  general  enthusiasm,  however,  which  prevailed,  ren- 
Iprt^e.  ^^^^  these  difficulties  much  less  formidable  than 
they  would  have  been  at  any  other  time ;  and  the 
previous  organization  of  Napoleon  presented  a  ma- 
chine ready  made,  and  of  most  skilful  construction, 
which  was  now  applied  with  fatal  effect  against  him- 
self. By  two  treaties  concluded  at  Frankfort  on  the 
imd  24^  18th  and  24th  November,  the  important  objects  of 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  grand  army, 
and  regulating  the  contingents  to  be  furnished  by  all 
the  German  princes  who  had  joined  the  confederacy, 
were  accomplished.  To  effect  the  first  object,  each 
of  the  princes  of  the  old  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine 
engaged  to  provide  at  once,  on  his  own  credit,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  gross  revenue  of  his  dominions ;  and  the 
payments  were  to  be  made  in  instalments  every  three 
months,  till  the  whole  was  paid  up.  The  sum  total 
thus  raised  at  once  on  credit,  was  17,116,500  florins, 
equal  to  44,252,000  francs,  or  about  £  1,750,000  ster- 
ling.  In  addition  to  those  ample  payments  in  money, 
the  most  effective  measures  were  taken  to  draw  forth 
the  military  power  of  the  whole  states  forming  the 
Germanic  Confederacy.  The  contingent  of  each  state 
was  taken  at  the  double  of  that  which  it  had  fiir- 
nished  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  the  one 
half  to  be  provided  in  troops  of  the  line,  the  other 
half  in  landwehr ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  corps  of 
volunteers  were  permitted,  and  the  landsturm  or  levy 
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en  masse  oTK^^^ed  and  made  ready  for  action,  in  all  chap. 
the  countries  which  seemed  to  require  such  extraor- 


dinary precautions.  The  troops  thus  raised,  amount-  ^^^^ 
ed,  independent  of  the  forces  of  Bavaria,  which  were 
thirty-five  thousand  strong,  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  besides  an  equal  amount  of  landwehr,  and 
they  were  divided  into  six  corps.    Of  these  Saxony 
famished  twenty  thousand — Hanover  and  Hesse, 
twelve  thousand — Wirtemburf2f,  twelve  thousand — 
and  Baden  eight  thousand.*   The  most  minute  regu- 
lations were  laid  down  for  providing  the  requisite 
supplies,  hospitals,  and  provisions  for  this  vast  aggre- 
gation of  men.    So  universal  and  wide  spread  wasi  schoeii, 
the  organization  which  had  now  arisen  for  arraying^^|^j|^^ 
Europe  in  a  defensive  league  against  France  \  and  tens,  xH. 
so  unanimous  the  concord  which  the  oppressions  of626;^d 
the  Revolution  had  established  among  nations  so^^^'^ 
various,  interests  so  opposite,  and  animosities  so  58. 
inveterate.^ 

Nothing  remained  now  hut  to  detach  Switzerland 
from  the  French  alliance,  and  from  the  great  salient  NegotSa- 
bastion  of  the  Alps  threaten  France  on  the  side^^J^** 
where  its  defaces  were  weakest,  and  the  least  pre-i&nd. 
cautions  had  been  taken  by  preceding  sovereigns  to 
guard  against  fcnreign  invasion.    The  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy, like  all  weak  states,  without  being  either 
strongly  attached  to,  or  exasperated  against  France, 
were  desirous  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  and  anxi- 
ously sought  to  prevent  their  country  from  becoming 
the  theatre  of  war.    Aware  of  the  great  importance 
dt  securing  the  frontier  of  the  Jura  from  insult,  if 

*  See  Appendix  B,  Chap.  LXXIII.,  for  a  detailed  acoount  of  the 
ibrees  ftinushed  hy  each  of  the  states  of  the  new  German  Confederacy. 
ScaoBiX)  ESgffiirt  dtt  TndUt  de  Paiz^  z.  357. 
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Lxxni  attachment,  at  least  by  the  interests  of 

 '  his  mountain  neighbours,  Napoleon  had  studiously 

avoided  both  insult  and  injury  to  them,  and  forborne 
to  draw  those  resources  from  their  territory  which 
the  proximity  of  its  situation  and  warlike  character 
of  its  inhabitants  placed  within  his  reach.  They  had 
neither  been  plundered  and  insulted  like  the  Prus- 
sians, nor  denationalized  like  the  Tyrolese :  the  con- 
scription of  men  had  been  far  from  oppressive,  and 
the  cantons  had  felt  the  war  rather  in  the  obstruc- 
tion it  occasioned  to  foreign  commerce,  than  any 
peculiar  exactions  with  which  it  had  been  attended. 
An  extraordinary  diet,  assembled  at  Zurich,  had 

Not.  18.  already,  in  the  middle  of  November,  proclaimed  the 
neutrality  of  the  republic,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  frontiers  to  cause  them  to  be  respected.  The 
French  Emperor  readily  acceded  to  a  neutrality 
which  promised  to  secure  France  from  invasion  on 
the  side  where  it  was  most  vulnerable,  and  immedi- 
ately withdrew  his  troops  from  the  canton  of  Tuino, 
which  they  had  occupied.  But  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  not  disposed  to  be  equally  forbearing,  for  it  was 
as  much  their  interest  to  make  their  attack  from  the 
side  of  the  Alps,  as  it  was  that  of  their  adversary  to 
avoid  it;  and  accordingly,  having  resolved  to  occupy 
part  of  the  Swiss  territory  with  their  troops,  they 
dispatched  M.  Libzettem  and  Count  Capo  d'Istrias 

*^Schoeii,  to  the  Helvetic  diet,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  their 

361.  Jom.  consent  to  such  a  proceeding.* 

17. 521,  ^^gtj.jg^  jjj^^  taken  the  initiative  in  this  im- 

portant negotiation.  On  the  8th  December,  M.  de 
Schrant,  the  envoy  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  at  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  presented  a  note  to  the  diet, 
in  which  he  declared  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
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resolved  to  extricate  them  from  their  defifradinff  state  chap. 

•  LXXIIL 

of  dependence,  which  had  now  reached  such  a 
height,  that  their  orators  were  ohliged  to  pronounce 
an  annual  eulogium  on  their  oppressors.    On  theTheAifiM 
20th  Decemher,  M.  Lihzettem  and  De  Schrant,  theSuSion*' 
Austrian  envoy,  presented  to  the  diet  a  note,  hi^®^'^ 
whidi  they  declared  that  the  intention  of  the  Alliedtemtory 
Sovereigns  was  to  deliver  Switzerland  from  thatwo^'^Dec. 
state  of  dependence,  which,  under  the  specious  name^* 
of  protection,  had  so  long  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
thraldom:  that  in  carrying  these  intentions  into 
execution,  they  must  of  necessity  enter  the  Helvetic 
territories ;  that  they  could  not  recognise  a  neutra- 
lity which  existed  only  in  name;  hut  that  they 
would  interfere  in  no  respect  in  their  intemsd 
government,  and  that,  from  the  moment  that  their 
independence  was  really  established,  they  would 
rigidly  observe  their  neutrality.    To  this  note  was  Dee.  21. 
annexed  the  order  of  the  day,  which,  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Prince  Schwartsenberg  was  to  issue  on 
entering  the  Swiss  territory.*    This  decisive  step 

*  The  irresistible  march  of  events  in  a  war,  which  just  and  enlight- 
ened men  cannot  view  in  a  different  manner,  and  the  necessity  of  consoli 
dating  and  securing  the  happy  results  which  have  hitherto  flowed  from 
it,  have  led  the  allied  armies  to  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  and  forced 
them,  to  continue  their  operations,  to  traverse  a  part  of  its  territory. 
The  necessity  of  this  step,  and  the  vast  results  dependent  on  it,  will 
probably  furnish  a  sufficient  vindication  of  it  to  all  reasonable  men ; 
but  that  necessity,  great  as  it  is,  would  not  have  appeared  a  sufficient 
justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  allied  powers,  if  Switzerland  had  been 
really  in  a  situation  to  maintain  a  true  and  real  neutrality;  but  it  is  so 
little  in  that  situation,  that  all  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  autho- 
rize them  to  regard  as  null  the  neutrality  they  have  proclaimed.  The 
allied  sovereigns  recogpoise,  as  the  most  sacred  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  right  of  every  state,  how  inconsiderable  soever,  to  assert  and 
maintain  its  independence:  they  are  so  far  from  contesting  that  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  the  basis  of  all  thdr  proceedings;  but  no  state  can  pre- 
tend to  neotrality  which  is  not  in  a  condition  to  assert,  and  has  in  fi^t 
asserted,  its  independence.   The  pretended  neutrality  of  a  state  which 
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CHAP,  at  once  destroyed  the  influence  which,  under  the 

T  X.1CWX 

 Iname  of  mediation,  the  French  Emperor  had  so 

1814.  long  exercised  in  the  states  of  the  Helvetic  Con* 
federacy ;  and  as  it  was  followed  next  day  by  the 
entrance  of  the  allied  forces  in  great  strength  into 
their  territories,  it  produced  an  immediate  effect  in 

Dec.  29.  the  Swiss  councils.  Eight  days  afterwards,  a  ma^ 
jority  of  the  deputies  of  the  old  cantons,  yiz.  Uri, 
Schwytz,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  Fribourg, 
Bale,  Schafi^hausen,  and  Appenzel,  declared  the 
constitution  introduced  by  Napoleon  by  hb  act  of 
mediation,  annulled;*  and  promulgated  the  im« 
portant  principle,  that  no  one  canton  should  be 
subjected  to  the  government  of  another  canton — a 
declaration  which,  by  virtually  raising  the  hitherto 
dependent  cantons  of  St  Gal,  Thurgovia,  Argovia, 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  the  rank  of  independent 
members  of  the  confederacy,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  more  extended  and  equal  confederacy  in  future 

Dec.  31.  times.  On  the  31st  December,  the  allied  sove- 
reigns issued  a  declaration,  in  which  they  called  on 
the  Swiss  to  take  up  arms  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of 
their  independence ;  and  at  the  same  time  come 
under  a  solemn  engagement,  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  till  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy 

is  habitually  governed  by  external  influence,  is  but  a  name;  and  while 
it  secures  to  one  belligerent  the  advantages  of  a  substantial  alliance,  it 
exposes  the  other  to  the  evils  of  a  real  hostility.  When,  therefore,  in 
a  war,  the  object  of  which  is  to  impose  limits  to  a  menacing  and  pre- 


ponderating power,  such  a  neutrality  serves  as  a  shield  to  injustice,  and 
a  barrier  to  those  who  strive  for  a  better  order  of  things,  it  must  dis- 
appear with  the  evils  which  have  created  it.  No  one  can  contest  that 
such  is  the  actual  position  of  Switzerland  towards  the  allied  powers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  France,  whose  south-eastern  frontier  it  covers,  on 
the  other." — Declaration  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  the  Swi»$  Diety  2l9t  Dec. 
1813.  ScHOELL,  Recueil,  ii.  8,  12. 
♦  See  Ante  V.,  89,  90. 
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was  aecuredp  and  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  chap. 
great  powers,  and  till  the  portions  of  it,  especially. 


the  Valais,  which  had  heen  seized  by  the  French 
Emperor,  were  restcnred  to  their  rightful  owners. 
In  these  changes,  although  the  aristocratic  cantons, 
especially  that  of  Berne,  went  cordially  alcmg  with 
the  allied  powers,  yet  the  Swiss  as  pi  whole  were 
rather  passive  submitters  to,  than  active  auxiliaries 
o^  their  arms ;  but  so  equitable  was  the  constitution  m^a^ 
which  they  ultimately  established,  and  so  <^i°pl®to£^^. 
the  independence  they  have  since  enjoyed  under  it,and  lUou- 
Uiat  the  Helvetic  States  have  no  cause  to  regret  the42;U.'i-5i 
trai^nt  evils  which  the  passage  of  the  allied  forces^* 
through  their  territory  occasioned.^ 

Thus  was  at  length  accomplished  that  great  con* 
federacy  which  the  prophetic  mind  of  Pitt  had  longCompUh. 
fi>reseen  could  alone  extricate  Europe  from  the  fetters  * 
€i  the  Fre9ch  revolutionary  power,  but  which  the  8el-|JjJ2|^ 
fish  ambition  and  blind  jealousies  of  the  European  France, 
states  had  hitherto  prevented  them  from  forming. 
From  the  rock  ctf  Gibraltar  to  the  shores  of  Archan- 
gel— from  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  margin 
of  the  Bosphorus — all  Europe  was  now  arrayed  in 
one  vast  league  against  France,  which  was  reduced 
entirely  to  its  own  resources.  From  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  it  could  not  expect  succour,  but  might  rather 
anticipate  demands  for  assistance :  all  its  other 
allies  were  now  arrayed  against  it ;  and  the  power 
which  only  eighteen  montjis  before  had  headed  a 
crusade  oi  all  the  western  states  of  the  continent 
against  the  independence  of  Russia,  was  now  reduced 
to  combat  with  its  own  unaided  forces  the  combined 
military  strength  of  all  Europe  I  An  astonishing 
change  to  be  produced  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
rtrikingly  characteristic  of  the  oppression  of  that 
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CHAP,  military  tyranny  which  could  thus,  in  so  hrief  aspace, 

 1  reconcile  interests  so  discordant,  still  jealousies  so 

1814.  inveterate,  and  comhine  forces  so  far  severed  by 
language,  race,  and  political  institutions  I 

But  the  efforts  of  the  allied  cabinets,  and  the 
immenae  enthusiastic  Spirit  which  universally  prevailed  among 
mSS^by  th^ir  people,  had  now  accumulated  forces  so  prodi- 
^wmU'*^  gious  for  the  invasion  of  France,  that  nothing  in 
ancient  or  modem  times  had  ever  approached  to 
their  magnitude.    By  the  universal  arming  of  the 
people,  and  establishment  of  the  landwehr  in  all 
the  German  states,  an  enormous  military  force  had 
been  collected,  which  enabled  the  Allies,  without 
materially  weakening  their  military  force  on  the 
Rhine,  to  blockade  all  the  fortresses  on  that  river 
and  the  Elbe  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  thus  irrevocably  severed  from  the 
French  empire  thenumerous  garrisons,  still  muster- 
ing above  a  hundred  thousand  combatants,  which 
were  shut  up  within  their  walls.    The  absurdity 
of  Napoleon  clinging  with  such  tenacity  to  these 
advanced  posts  of  conquest,  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
insurgent  nations,  when  he  was  contending  for  his  very 
existence  in  his  own  dominions,  became  now  strik- 
ingly apparent;  they  at  once  detached  from  his  stand- 
ards a  vast  army,  which,  if  collected  together,  might 
have  enabled  him  still  to  make  head  against  his  ene- 
mies, but  which,  in  the  foreign  fortresses,  served  as  so 
many  beacons  scattered  through  the  enemy's  territory, 
which  at  once  recalled  the  recollection  of  past  oppres- 
sion, and  indicated  the  undiminished  resolution  to 
resume  it.   This  extraordinary  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Emperor  to  abandon,  even  in  his  last 
extremity,  none  of  the  strongholds  which  he  held  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  and  which  cost  him,  from  firi^t  to 
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last,  a  hundred  and  ekrhty  thousand  of  his  hest  chap. 

LXXIIL 

troops,  whom  it  compelled  to  surrender  to  hodies,  little  . 

superior  in  number,  of  ill-disciplined  landwehr  and 
militia,  which  beleaguered  their  walls,  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  his  fall ;  and  it 
affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
revolutionary  ambition  overleaps  itself,  and  throws 
its  votaries  down  on  the  other  side. 

The  forces  which  the  allied  powers  had  collected 
by  the  end  of  December  to  co-operate  in  the  pro-orand 
jected  invasion  of  France  and  Italy,  were  thus  dis-^"^^^ 
posed.  The  Grand  Army,  still  under  the  immediate  Pnnoe 
direction,  as  in  the  former  campaign,  of  Prince  ^£m^'' 
Schwartzenberg,  numbered  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  combatants;  and,  even  after  deducting  the 
usual  number  of  sick  and  non-effective,  might  be 
expected  to  bring  two  hundred  thousand  sabres  and 
bayonets  into  the  field.  Its  composition,  however, 
was  heterogeneous,  and  though  it  boasted  the  impe- 
rial guards  of  Russia,  Prussia^  and  Austria  within 
its  ranks,  and  had  the  flite  of  the  forces  of  those 
great  military  monarchies  around  its  standards, 
yet  it  was  far  from  being  powerful  and  efficient,  as  a 
whole,  in  proportion  to  its  gigantic  numerical  amount 
It  comprised  the  Austrian  corps  of  Bubna,  Lichten- 
stein,  and  Giulay;  the  Wirtemburghers  under  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg ;  the  Bavarians  and 
German  confederates  under  Marshal  Wrede;  the 
Austrian  guards  and  reserves  commanded  by  Prince 
Hesse-Homberg ;  and  the  confederates  under  Prince 
Philippe  of  Hesse-Homberg  and  Count  Hbchberg. 
But  though  these  German  troops  were  little  short  of 
two  hundred  thousand  strong,  and  some  of  them 
were  a  noble  array,  yet  the  main  strength  of  the 
army  consisted  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards, 
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CHAP,  and  the  Russian  reserves  under  the  Grand  Duke 

LXXIII 

-Constantine  and  Count  Milaradowitsch«  These 


noble  troops,  nearly  forty  thousand  strong,  the  very 
flower  and  pride  of  the  allied  host,  with  the  Rus* 
siao  corps  of  Wittgenstein,  twenty  thousand  more, 
all  bronzed  veterans  who  had  gone  through  the  war 
of  1812,  formed  a  reserve  in  itself  a  powerful  army, 
which  in  the  end  operated  with  decisive  effect  upon 
the  fate  of  the  campaign.  This  army  was  destined 
to  act  on  the  side  of  Switzerland  and  Franche  Comte, 
where  there  were  no  fortresses,  excepting  Besan9on 
Huningen,  and  Sarre  Louis,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
an  invading  army.  But  though  the  line  of  its  inva* 
sion  was  thus  comparatively  smooth,  and  it  was  so 
formidable  from  its  numerical  strength  and  the  qua- 
lity  of  a  part  of  its  force,  this  huge  array  was  seri- 
ously paralysed  by  the  presence  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns at  its  head-quarters,  by  the  consequent 
1  Schoell,  subordination  of  military  movements  to  diplomatic 
^jgj^'  negotiation,  and  by  the  known  cautious  and  circum- 
Bdi^i'  ^  ^P^'  character  of  its  commander-in-chief.^ 

The  second  army,  still  called  the  army  of  Silesia, 
Strength  under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Blucher,  was 
^ritro  ™of  composed  of  four  veteran  corps,  of  which  two  were 
of^siSiUu  ^^^^^  .under  the  command  of  D*York  and  Kleist, 
and  two  Russian  under  the  direction  of  Langeron 
and  Sacken.    To  these  had  recently  been  added  two 
corps  of  German  confederates,  one  commanded  by 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  other  by 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.    The  total  amount  of 
this  army  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand, of  which  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  were  Rus- 
3ians  inured  to  war,  and  flushed  with  victory,  and 
nearly  forty  thousand  Prussian  conscripts  burning 
with  the  axdour  of  the  war  g£  deliverance.  This 
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army  ims  stationed  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  chap. 

France^  between  Mayence  and  Coblentz,  and  threat  ^ 

ened  it  on  the  side  of  the  Vosges  mountains  and 
Champagne ;  in  which,  though  a  double  line  of  for- 
midable  fortresses  guarded  the  frontier,  yet  if  they 
were  blockaded,  no  natural  barrier  of  any  strength 
was  interposed,  after  the  Rhine  was  passed,  between 
that  river  and  Paris ;  and  a  vigorous  invasion  might'Piotho,itL 
with  certainty  be  anticipated  from  the  admiraUes!^!^ii,  x. 
quality  of  the  troops  of  which  it  was  composed,  and^' 
the  enterprising  character  of  its  ohief.^ 

The  third  army,  which  was  destined  to  co-<^rate 
in  the  invasion  of  France,  was  under  the  command  Army  of 
of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden.  It  comprised  the*^^^*"^? 
Buflsian  corps  of  Winzingerode,  and  the  Prussian  of  Sweden. 
Bulow,  each  of  which  waa  thirty  thousand  strong ; 
the  corps  of  German  confederates  under  the  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  that  of  the  confederates  commanded 
l^  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  each  of  which  was  thirty 
thousand ;  fifteen  thousand  of  Walmoden's  men ; 
the  Swedish  auxiliaries,  twenty  thousand ;  and  nine 
thousand  English,  who  took  a  part  in  the  cam<^ 
paign  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  This  army 
mustered  in  all  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thou- 
sand combatants,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  after  deducting  the  sick,  and  troops  block- 
ading the  garrisons,  might  be  relied  on  for  opera^ 
tions  in  the  field.  But  sdtbough  this  army  was  thus 
formidable  in  point  of  numerical  amount,  and  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  corps  which  it  comprised  were 
second  to  none  in  experience  and  valour,  yet  the 
positions  of  the  troo|^  the  variety  of  nations  of  which 
they  were  composed,  and  the  peculiar  political  situa^ 
tion  of  their  commander-in-chief,  rendered  it  doubt- 
ful whether  they  would  render  any  very  efficient  ser- 
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Lxxni  course  of  the  campaign.   They  lay  on  the 

 Lower  Rhme,  between  Cologne  and  Dusseldorf,  with 

the  iron  barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  still  in  the  ene- 
my's hands,  right  in  their  front ;  and  though  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fortresses  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  unarmed  or  ill  provisioned,  yet  others,  particu- 
larly Antwerp,  might  be  expected  to  make  a  formi- 
dable defence,  and  would  require  to  be  besieged  by 
considerable  forces ;  and  though  the  abilities  of  Ber- 
nadotte  were  unquestionable,  and  he  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  rendered  important  services  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  campaign,  yet  his  disincli- 
nation, in  itself  natural  and  unavoidable,  to  push 
matters  to  extremity  agamst  his  old  country  and  com- 
rades, was  very  apparent ;  and  the  hopes,  which  he 
in  secret  nourished,  of  being  called,  on  the  fall  of 
1  Piotiio,uL  the  present  dynasty,  to  the  throne  of  France,  rendered 
sIa^^x.  him  . in  the  last  degree  unwilling  to  be  associated  in 
881, 382.  the  minds  of  its  people  with  the  days  of  their  natio- 
nal humiliation  or  disaster.^ 

Independent  of  these  immense  armies,  the  allied 
The  AiUed  powers  had  collected,  or  were  collecting,  a  variety 
reserres.  ^£  regerves,  which  in  themselves  constituted  a  mighty 
host.  They  consisted  of  the  Austrian  reserve,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Wirtemburg ;  the  Russians  who  were  before  Ham- 
burg, to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  under  Ben- 
ningsen ;  the  Russian  reserve,  commanded  by  Laba- 
noff,  of  fifty  thousand,  who  were  collecting  in  Poland; 
the  Prussian  landwehr,  engaged  in  the  blockade  of 
the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  thousand  men ;  the  Prussian  reserve, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  who  were  collecting  in 
Westphalia,  under  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse-Homberg ; 
and  the  Russian  and  Prussian  force  blockading  Glo- 
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LXXIIL 

hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand ;  which,  with  the  

three  grand  armies  of  Schwartzenberg,  Blucher,  and  ^^^^ 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  ab'eady  assembled  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine ;  eighty  thousand  Austri- 
ansy  who,  under  Marshal  Bellegarde,  were  destined 
to  act  in  the  north  of  Italy  ;  and  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  British,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards, 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  Wellington,  were  assail- 
ing the  south  in  Beam  and  Catalonia,  formed  a 

mass  of  A  MILLION  AND  TWENTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND 

MEN,  which  was  prepared  to  act  against  the  French 
empire.'  *    A  stupendous  force  I  such  as  had  never  i  schoeii, 
before  been  directed  against  any  power  in  the  annals 
of  human  warfare;  formidable  alike  from  its  disci- ^i<;^p>>i^ 
pline,  its  experience,  and  the  immense  train  of  mill- 
tary  monitions  with  which  it  was  furnished ;  anima- 
ted by  the  highest  spirit,  united  by  the  strongest 
bonds;  stimulated  alike  by  past  sufiering  and  present 
victory;  and  guided  by  sovereigns  and  generals,  who, 
trained  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  were  at  length  >piotho, 
cordially  united  in  the  resolution,  at  all  hazards,  to^^j^^if  '^j 
terminate  the  fatal  military  preponderance  of  the  381,882. 
French  empire.* 

To  oppose  this  crusade  Napoleon  had  a  most 
inadequate  force  at  his  disposal ;  not  that  he  had 

*  Viz.  Grand  Anny  under  Schwartzenberg,  .  261,650 

Army  of  Silesia  under  Blucher,         .  .  137,391 

Army  of  the  North  under  Bemadotte,    .  .  174,000 

Bxudan,  Prunian,  and  Austrian  Reserres,  .  235,000 

Anstrians  in  Italy  under  Bellegarde,      .  80,000 

British  and  Portuguese  in  France,  .  78,000 
Anglo-Sidlian  and  Spanish  armies  in  Cataloma,  62,000 


Total  acting  against  France,  1,028,041 
— acBOBLL,  TraiiSs  de  PaiXy  x.  382,  S83.~For  a  detailed  account  of 
Uus  immenfle  force,  we  Appendix  C,  Chap.LXXm. 
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not  used  the  utmost  exertions,  and  made  use  of  tbe 

 '  most  rigorous  means,  to  recruit  his  armies  ^  or  that 

1814.  conscriptions  on  paper  did  not  exhibit  a  most 
formidable  array  of  combatants;  but  tbe  phj^sidd 
oppose  the  strength  and  moral  constancy  of  his  empire  were 
mvauoiu  ^y^^  exhausted,  and  his  vast  levies  now  brought 
but  a  trifling  accession  of  men  to  his  standards.  Since 
the  first  of  September  181S,  that  is,  during  a  period 
of  sixteen  months,  he  had  obtained  from  the  senate 
successive  conscriptions  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  at  least 
eight  hundred  thousand  who  were  enrolled  around 
his  banners  at  the  commencement  of  that  period ;  but 
of  this  immense  force,  embracing  on  paper  at  least 
above  two  millions  of  combatants,  hardly  ,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  could  now  be  assembled  for 
the  defence  of  the  empire ;  and  of  these  not  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  could  by  any  possibility 
be  brought  forward  in  the  field.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sand had  perished  or  been  made  prisoners  in  the 
Russian  campaign  \  three  hundred  thousand  in  the 
war  in  Saxony ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  thonsand  had 
disappeared  in  the  two  last  Peninsular  campaigns ; 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  were  shut  up  in  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Elbe  or  the  Oder ;  a  still  greater  num- 
ber had  sunk  under  the  horrors  of  the  military  hos- 
pitals in  the  interior;  and  the  great  levy  of  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in  October  and  No- 
vember 1813,  had,  from  the  failure  of  the  class  to 
which  it  applied,  in  consequence  of  the  conscription 
having  now  reached  the  sons  of  the  generation  who 
1  Y^AXk,  bad  been  out  off  by  the  dreadful  campaigns  of  1793 
and  1794,  proved  so  unproductive,  that  the  Emperor 
31.  could  not,^  with  the  utmost  exertions,  reckon  upon 
'  *  the  support  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  men  in  the  field,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  chap. 
his  wide-spread  dominions,  and  make  head  on  the 
Rhine,  on  the  Jura,  and  on  the  Garonne,  against 
such  a  multitude  of  enemies. 

Such  as  they  were,  these  forces  were  thus  distri- 
buted.   Sixty  thousand  men  were  blockaded  inDittnba- 


Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Torgau ;  and  forty 


thousand  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  the  Vistula, 
in  Holland,  and  Italy ;  fifty  thousand  under  Eugene 
in  Italy,  maintained  a  painful  defensive  against  the 
Austrians  under  Marshal  Hiller,  while  a  hundred 
thousand  under  Soult  and  Suchet  in  Beam  and 
Catalonia,  struggled  against  the  superior  armies  of 
Wellington  and  Bentinck.  The  real  army,  however, 
which  the  Emperor  had  at  his  disposal  to  resist  the 
invasion  of  the  Allies  on  the  Rhine,  did  not  exceed 
a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  and  this  force 
was  scattered  over  an  immense  line,  above  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  from  the  Alps  to  the  frontiers 
of  Holland,  so  that  at  no  period  of  the  campaign 
could  he  collect  above  sixty  thousand  combatants  at 
a  single  point  Agreeably  to  his  usual  system,  of 
never  acknowledging  in  his  actions  the  reality  of  his 
resources,  and  possibly  in  the  hope  of  deceiving 
his  enemies  by  the  imposing  array  of  his  force,  this 
comparatively  diminutive  host  was  divided  into 
eight  corps  j  but  they  were  but  the  skeleton  of  the 
Grand  Army,  and  many  of  its  regiments  could  not 
muster  two  hundred  bayonets.  Victor,  with  nine 
thousand  infantry,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
horse,  guarded  the  line  of  the  Rhine  from  Bale  to 
Strasbourg ;  Marmont,  with  ten  thousand  infantry 
and  twelve  hundred  cavahy,  was  stationed  along  the 
same  river  from  Strasbourg  to  Mayence.  That 
important  fortress  itself,  with  the  observation  of  the 

VOL.  X.  E 
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CHAP.  Rhine  from  thence  to  Coblentz,  was  entrusted  to 

LXXIII 

 1  Count  Morandy  with  eighteen  thousand  combatants ; 

1814.  jf^jQ  thence  to  Nimeguen  the  frontier  was  guarded 
by  Macdonald,  with  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and 
three  thousand  cavalry ;  while  Mortier,  with  the 
imperial  guard  and  reserve  cavalry,  still  mustering 
eleven  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thousand  horse, 
lay  on  the  Yonne.  Ney,  with  his  five  divisions, 
hardly  amounting  to  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
occupied  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges  mountains ;  and 
Augereau,  with  twelve  thousand,  was  stationed  at 
Lyons.  Thus,  not  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 
infantry  and  fifteen  thousand  horse  could  be  relied 
on,  to  withstand  the  shock  of  above  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Allies,  who  could  immediately  be 
brought  into  action ;  and  even  after  taking  into 
view  the  reserves  forming  in  the  interior,  and  the 
depdts  at  Metz,  Verdun,  Paris,  Troyes,  and  other 
1  Vand.i.  placcs,  to  which  every  disposable  sabre  and  bayonet 
K^h  directed,  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 

Camp,  de  thousand  men  could  possibly  be  mustered  to  with- 
49,^  131,^^' stand  the  threatened  invasion,  and  oF  those  not  more 
][^|^j^*P-than  one-half  could  ever  be  assembled  in  a  single 
piotho,  Hi.  field  of  battle.*  • 

^-       Notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  of  force, 
the  Allied  sovereigns  hesitated  before  they  undertook 

*  The  aggregate  of  these  forces  was  as  follows : — 

Blockaded  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,            .         .  60,000 

in  Holland,  Italy,  and  on  the  Oder,  40,000 

In  Italy,  under  Eugene,             ....  50,000 

In  Beam,  under  Soult,              ....  70,000 

In  Catalonia,  under  Suchet,        ....  80,000 

At  Lyons,  under  Augereau,        ....  12,000 
Grand  Army  under  Napdeon,  yiz. : — 

Victor,  ....  12,500 

Marmont,  ....  10,200 

Carry  forward,  22,700  262,000 
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the  serious  step  of  crossing  the  Rhine  ;  and  opinions  chap. 

were  much  divided  as  to  the  proper  place  to  he  ^ 

adopted  when  the  enterprize  was  resolved  on.  The 
physical  weakness  of  the  French  empire,  the  exhaust-  Hentaaon 
ing  effects  of  the  long-continued  drain  upon  its^j^^ 
military  population,  the  despair  which  had  seized 
upon  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  its  people,  frominTading 
the  entire  fidlure  of  the  lai^e  efforts  they  had  made^^!^*^ 
to  maintain  their  external  dominions,  were  in  a  great 
measure  unknown  to  the  Allied  generals ;  and  they 
still  r^arded  its  frontiers  as  they  had  heen  accus- 
tomed to  do,  when  Napoleon  led  forth  his  conquering 
hands  to  humhle  or  subjugate  every  adjoining  state. 
The  catastrophes  of  two  campaigns,  how  great  soever, 
oould  not  at  once  obliterate  the  recollection  of  twenty 
years  of  triumphs  ;  and  France,  in  its  weakness,  was 
now  protected  by  the  recollection  of  its  departed 
greatness,  as  the  Grand  Army,  at  the  close  of  the 
MoiBCOw  retreat,  had  been  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  halo  which  played  round  the  names  of  its 
marshals  ;  or  as  the  Lower  Empire  had  so  long  been 
sheltered  by  the  venerable  letters  on  its  standards,  . 
which,  amidst  the  servility  of  Asiatic  despotism, 
recalled  the  glorious  recollections  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.    Such  was  the  influence  of  these 
feeUngs,  that  it  required  all  the  enthusiasm  excited 

Brought  forward,                   .  22,700  262,000 

Morand,              ....  18,000 

MitrdwiaM,          ....  21,000 

Mortier,              ....  18,000 

Nej,         .....  10,000 

  89,700 

Booenreg  in  the  Interior,  30,000 


881,700 

3t§  Koch,  TaNeau^  No.  IQ.  and  IV.,  andVAUBoiicouBT^s  Campagne 
4e  1814,  L  lie,  117. 
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CHAP,  by  the  triumph  of  Leipsic,  and  all  the  personal  influ- 
LXXiiL  vigour  in  council  of  Alexander,  to  overcome 


the  scruples  of  the  allied  cabinets,  and  lead  to  theadop* 
li^^M^.  tion  of  a  campaign  based  upon  an  immediate  invasion 
J^^^^^lj^' of  France  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  coalition.^ 
21*5,216.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  Schwartzenberg's 
Plan  of  in- army  should  cross  the  Rhine,  enter  Switzerland  near 
^^gpBale,  and  enter  Italy,  to  co-operate  with  the  Austrian 
Alexander,  army  in  Lombardy  under  Bellegarde,  while  Blucher 
to^by^^was  to  enter  near  Mayence ;  and  the  army  of  the 

north,  under  Bemadotte,  threatened  the  northern 

aoTerei^uBs  ^     ^  • 

frontier  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  But,  though  this 
plan  was  warmly  approved  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
which  was  more  intent  on  effecting  or  securing  the 
important  acquisitions  which  seemed  to  lie  open  to 
its  grasp  in  Italy,  than  on  pushing  matters  to  extre* 
mities  against  Napoleon  and  the  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Francis;  yet  it  by  no  means  coincided 
with  the  views  of  Alexander,  who  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  striking  home  at  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  power,  and  had  in  secret 
become  convinced,  that  no  lasting  accommodation 
could  be  looked  for  as  long  as  that  great  warrior 
remained  on  the  throne  of  France.  He  not  only, 
therefore,  strongly  urged  at  Frankfort  the  immediate 
resumption  of  offensive  measures  on  the  most  extend- 
ed scale,  before  France  had  recovered  from  its  con- 
sternation, or  Napoleon  had  gained  time  to  recruit 
his  shattered  forces,  but  proposed  the  plan  of  inva- 
sion, of  all  others  the  best  calculated  to  concentrate 
the  whole  forces  of  the  Alliance  against  the  centre 
of  the  enemy's  power,  and  bring  the  war  to  an  imme- 
diate and  decisive  issue.  This  plan  consisted  in 
moving  the  grand  ainny,  under  Schwartzenberg,  into 
Switzerland,  and  causing  it  to  enter  France  by  the 
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side  of  Bale  and  the  Jura,  while  Blucher  moved  chap. 

direct  from  theneighhourhood  of  Mayence  on  Paris,  

and  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden  penetrated  through  ^^^^ 
the  fortresses  of  Flanders,  into  P4cardy  and  Artois. 
In  this  way,  not  only  would  France  he  assailed  by 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Allied  armies  on  the  Swiss 
frontier,  where  very  few  fortresses  existed  to  check 
its  advance;  hut  each  of  the  vast  invading  hosts 
would  act  on  its  own  line  of  operations,  had  a  ready 
retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  and  yet  would  he  constantly 
converging  towards  a  common  centre,  where  the  last 
and  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck.    It  was  a  repe- 
titioQ  on  a  stiU  greater  scale  of  the  plans  laid  down 
for  the  preceding  campaign  in  the  conferences  of 
Trachenberg;  Switzerland  being  now  the  salient' Dan. i4, 
bastion  which  Bohemia  had  formerly  been ;  and][^aer^'' 
Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg  having  nearly  the  same  J^^"^^ 
posts  assigned  to  them  in  Champagne  and  Flanders,  29,  isis. 
aB  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  sands  of  Prus- 


*  Here,^  said  Alexander,  ^  is  the  plan  proposed  by  me,  and  entirely 
approved  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  commanders-in-chief: — Offen- 
sive operations  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Army  between  Mayence  and 
StTBsbomig^  offer  many  difficulties,  as  we  cannot  leave  the  fortresses 
behind  us  without  observation.  By  entering  France  on  the  side  of 
Switzerland,  we  meet  with  incomparably  fewer  difficulties,  that  frontier 
not  being  so  strongly  fortified.  Another  advantage  attending  this 
movement  is  the  possibility  of  turning  the  Viceroy's  left  wing,  and 
thereby  foroing  him  to  a  precipitate  rotreat.  In  that  case,  tlie  Austrian 
army  of  Italy  may  advance  on  Lyons,  so  as  to  form  a  prolongation  of 
our  line,  and  by  means  of  its  left  wing,  connect  our  operations  with 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  headquarters  are  now  at  Oleron. 
In  the  mean  time,  Blucher,  with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  may  form 
an  army  of  observation  on  the  Rhine ;  and  without  confining  himself  to 
observation,  may  cross  that  river  near  Manheim,  and  manoeuvre  against 
the  enemy  till  the  Grand  Army  reach  the  field  of  action.  AU  the  four 
armies — viz.  the  Grand  Army,  that  of  Italy,  Blucher,  and  Wdlington, 
will  stand  on  one  line  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  France,  forming  the 
segment  of  a  drde.  The  four  armies  will  push  forward,  and  diminishing 
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hxxni     '^^^  advantages  of  this  plan  were  so  obvious,  that 

 ^it  at  once  commanded  the  assent  of  the  Allied  een-' 

*  erals  ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  December,  the  troops 
line  of  in- over  the  whole  line  were  put  in  motion  in  order  to 

yasion  for  , 

Schwartz-  Carry  it  into  effect.  The  Grand  Army  of  Schwart- 
^jf^  zenberg  lay  close  to  Switzerland:  that  of  Silesia 
extended  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  from  Manheim 
to  Coblentz.  The  former  was  intended  to  enter 
France  by  the  road  through  the  Jura  from  Bale,  by 
Yesoul,  to  Langres ;  a  city  of  the  highest  importance 
in  a  stratagetical  point  of  view,  as  being  the  place 
where  several  roads  from  the  south-east  and  eastern 
frontier  intersect  each  other.  But  the  prodigious 
mass  of  this  army,  which,  after  every  deduction,  was 
above  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  could  not 
advance  by  a  single  road,  and  required  to  effect  its 
ingress  by  all  the  routes  leading  across  the  Jura  from 
Switzerland  into  France.  It  was  divided,  accord- 
ingly, into  five  columns,  which  were  directed  to  move 
by  different  roads  toward  Paris  and  the  interior. 
The  first  under  Count  Bubna^  after  entering  Switz- 

tbe  arc,  -will  thus  draw  near  its  centre — that  is  Paris,  or  tlie  head- 
quarters of  Napoleon.  Mean  time  your  Royal  Highness  may  advance  on 
Cologne  and  Dusseldorf,  and  thence  in  the  direction  of  Antwerp,  by 
which  you  will  separate  Holland  from  France,  and  oblige  Napoleon 
either  to  abandon  tbat  important  fortress,  or,  if  he  endeavour  to  retain  it, 
materially  to  diminish,  by  the  numerous  garrison  which  it  will  require, 
the  effective  strength  of  his  armies.  The  grand  object  is  not  to  lose  a 
moment,  that  we  may  not  allow  Napoleon  time  to  form  and  discipline 


an  army,  and  furnish  it  with  supplies,  our  business  being  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  disorganized  state  of  his  forces.  I  entreat  your  Royal  High- 
ness not  to  lose  a  moment  in  putting  ^our  army  in  motion,  in  further- 
ance of  the  general  plan  of  operations." — Albzan deb  to  Bebnadottb, 
Q9th  Oct  1813.  Daniisfskt,  Camp,  de  1814, 17, 18.  A  grand  design ! 
very  nearly  what  was  ultimately  carried  into  effect,  and  a  memorable 
proof  of  the  foresight  and  ability  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  especially 
when  it  is  recollected  it  was  written  only  ten  days  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic, 
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erland  by  Bale,  was  to  advance  by  Bearn  and  Neuf- 
chatel  to  Geneva,  and  thence  descend  the  course  of 
tbe  Rhine  to  threaten  Augereau,  who  occupied  Lyons 
with  twelve  thousand  men.  The  second,  commanded 
by  Count  Giulay,  was  to  move  direct  on  the  great 
road,  through  Montbeliard  and  Vesoul,  to  Langres. 
The  third,  under  Lichtenstein,  was  entrusted  with 
the  blockade  of  Besan9on,  the  only  fortress  of  impor- 
tance which  required  to  be  observed  on  the  Jura  and 
Swiss  frontier.  The  fourth*  under  CoUoredo,  was  to 
march  on  Langres,  by  Giulay's  left,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  detached  two  divisions,  or  half  its  force,  to 
blockade  Auxonne,  and  advance  by  Dijon  to  Aux- 
erre.  The  fifth,  led  by  Hesse-Homberg,  consisting 
of  the  Austrian  reserves,  followed  on  the  same  road 
through  Dijon  to  Chatillon ;  while  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  under  the  Prince  of  Wirtemburg  and  Mar- 
shal Wrede,  who  had  now  entirely  recovered  of  his 
wound  received  at  Hanau,  were  to  cross  the  Rhine 
below  Huningen,  and  at  Bale ;  and  after  leaving 
detachments  to  blockade  the  fortresses  at  Huningen, 
Befort,  and  New  Brisach,  move  on  by  Colmar  towards 
Nancy  and  Langres.  Lastly,  the  eighth,  under  Bar- 
clay  de  Tolly,  with  the  splendid  Russian  guards  and 
reserves,  was  to  take  the  direction  from  Bale  to 
Langres,  as  a  reserve  to  Giulay  and  Wrede  ;  and  the 
ninth,  under  Wittgenstein,  was  to  cross  the  Rhine  at 
Fort  Louis,  below  Strasbourg,  and,  after  leaving 
detachments  to  observe  Strasbourg  and  Landau,  ad- 
vance towards  the  Vosges  mountains ;  and,  after 
crossing  them,  take  the  direction  of  Nancy.  Thus 
this  great  army  was  to  be  spread  over  an  immense 
line  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  from 
Strasbourg  to  Lyons,  occupying  the  whole  country 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone ;  and  how  vast 
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CHAP,  soever  its  forces  mifi^ht  be,  there  was  reason  to  fear, 

LXXIIL  • 

 ^that,  from  their  great  dispersion,  no  very  powerful 

body  could  be  collected  on  any  one  point^  and  that 
possibly  it  might  be  outnumbered  by  the  compara^ 

» Dan.  21,  tivclv  dimiuutivc,  but  more  concentrated  troops  of 

23.  Vaud.    ,     i        ,  , 

1  122, 123.  the  French  Emperor. 

Blucher's  army,  at  the  same  time,  received  orders 
Plan  of  to  prepare  for  active  operations,  and  it  was  accord- 
briwion.*  ingty  brought,  about  Christmas  1813,  to  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  between  Coblentz  and  Darm- 
stadt. Unbounded  had  been  the  impatience  of  the 
ardent  veteran  at  the  delay  of  two  months  which 
had  succeeded  the  advance  of  the  Allies  to  the 
Rhine  ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  urge  upon  the  allied 
sovereigns  that  they  should  not  give  Napoleon  time 
to  recover  from  his  defeats,  but  move  with  the  utmost 
expedition  across  the  Rhine  to  Paris.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  with  a  caution  which  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  his  impetuous  character,  he 
dissembled  his  wishes,  and,  in  the  hope  of  throwing 
the  enemy  off  their  guard,  spread  abroad  the  report 
that  the  invasion  of  France  was  to  take  place  on  the 
side  of  Switzerland,  and  that  he,  much  to  his  regret, 
was  merely  to  maintain  a  defensive  position  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  j  and,  with  that  view,  busily 
employed  himself  in  purveying  for  the  wants  of  his 
troops,  as  in  winter  quarters.  At  length,  on  the 
26th  December,  the  long  wished  for  orders  arrived, 
and  the  Prussian  general  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions for  concentrating  his  troops  and  crossing  the 
Rhine.  His  instructions  were  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
» Vaud.  i.  tion* — to  cross  the  river,  form  the  blockade  of  M ay- 
Bmi.  23,'  without  heeding  the  other  fortresses  on  the 

M06^io6  Meuse,  to  push  forward,  without 

halting,  across  France  into  Champagne,  so  as  to  be 
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in  readiness,  by  the  S6tli  January,  to  join  Prince  chap. 

Scbwartzenberg  between  Arcis  and  Troyes.   

These  were  the  armies  which  were  destined  to 
commence  immediate  operati(»is  for  the  invasion  ofpiaaof 
France ;  but  the  force  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden  ^J^" 
was  also  concentrated  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  wasBema- 
intrusted  with  a  subordinate,  but  very  important*^***' 
part  in  the  general  plan  of  operations.  It  was  well 
known  that  this  ambitious  prince,  distracted  between 
his  obligations  to  the  Allies,  and  hopes  of  being 
advanced  by  them,  upon  Napolecm's  fall,  to  the  throne 
of  France,  was  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed, 
and  felt  great  reluctance  at  engaging  in  any  invasion 
which  might  embitter  the  feelings  of  the  French 
people  in  regard  to  him,  and  endanger  the  brilliant 
prospects  which  he  flattered  himself  were  opening  on 
his  career.  Aware  of  these  peculiarities  in  his  situa* 
tion,  the  Allied  sovereigns  assigned  toBemadotte  and 
his  powerful  army  the  less  obtrusive,  but  still  impor- 
tant part  of  completing  the  conquest  of  Holland, 
delivering  Flanders,  besieging  Antwerp,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, pressing  Napoleon  on  his  north-eastern  frontier. 
To  co-operate  in  these  important  operations,  so  inte- 
resting to  England,  and  involving  the  very  matters 
connected  with  the  Scheldt  which  had  originally 
led  to  the  war,*  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  had 
returned  to  England  from  ill  health  after  the  passage 
of  the  Bidassoa,  was  despatched  with  nine  thousand 
British  troops  to  Holland,  and  landed  at  Rotterdam 
in  the  end  of  December.  The  movements  of  the 
Prinoe^Royal,  however,  were  to  the  last  degree  tardy; 
it  was  long  before  his  operations  against  the  Danes 
on  the  north  of  Germany  were  concluded ;  and  all 

*  See  Ante,  L  608. 
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CHAP,  the  ardour  of  the  TOnerals  under  his  command  could 

LXXIII  •  • 

 Lnot  bring  forward  his  numerous  columns  to  co-ope- 

1814.  yg^t^  ju  i-ijg  general  attack  upon  France,  until,  for- 
>  L011A27.  tunately  for  the  common  cause,  the  firmness  of  Lord 
AU^iander  Castlercagh  overcame  his  repugnance,  and  two  of  his 
dourort  ^^^^  brought  up  at  the  decisive  moment  to 
29,1813.  reinforce  Marshal  Blucher,  and  rendered  the  most 
^*      important  service  to  the  cause  of  Europe.* 

The  whole  troops  which  were  assembled  for  the 
Feelings  of  final  Operations  of  the  war  were  animated  with  the 
ami^"l^  highest  spirit,  and  buoyant  with  the  most  sanguine 
this  period,  expectations.  More  even  than  the  awful  catastrophe 
of  the  Moscow  campaign,  the  result  of  the  German 
contest  had  roused  an  enthusiasm,  and  spread  a 
confidence  among  the  Allied  troops,  which,  under 
adequate  guidance,  rendered  them  invincible.  The 
disasters  of  the  French  could  no  longer  be  ascribed 
to  the  cold.  Inequality  of  numbers  could  not  pal- 
liate repeated  defeats  on  equal  fields;  unconquerable 
spirit  in  the  patriot  ranks,  irresistible  ardour  in  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  had  evidently  sup- 
plied the  want  of  military  experience,  and  over- 
whelming force  prostrated  consummate  talents  at  its 
close.  Confidence,  therefore,  was  now  founded  on 
solid  grounds;  the  long  military  prestige  of  the 
imperial  armies  had  passed  over  to  the  other  side ; 
it  is  by  the  last  events  that  the  opinion  of  the  great 
bulk  of  men  is  always  determined.  To  the  ardent 
passion  for  liberation  which  had  characterized  the 
war  of  independence,  had  succeeded,  now  that  the 
deliverance  had  been  effected,  another  desire  scarcely 
less  general,  and  to  warriors,  perhaps,  still  more 
exciting;  that  of  obliterating  the  recollection  of 
former  defeats  by  the  magnitude  of  present  tri- 
umphs, and  making  the  enemy  drain  to  the  dregs 
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the  cup  of  humiliatioii  they  had  so  long  held  to  ^^^^^ 

their  own  lips.  Indescribable  was  the  ardour  which  

this  desire  awakened  in  the  Allied  ranks ;  all  had 
wrongs  to  avenge,  insults  to  retaliate,  disgraces  to 
efiace ;  and  all  pressed  on  with  equal  eagerness  to 
effect  the  hoped  for  consummations.  The  Russians 
were  resolute  to  return  at  Paris  the  visit  paid  to 
them  at  Moscow — the  Austrians  to  retaliate  on  the 
French  the  destruction  of  the  ramparts  of  Vienna — 
the  Prussians  to  replace  the  sword  of  the  Great 
Frederick  at  Sans  Souci  by  the  sabre  of  Napoleon 
from  the  Tuileries.  In  fine,  the  common  feeling  in 
the  Allied  armies  at  this  period  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Marshal  Blucher,  in 
a  letter  written  on  Slst  December  181S : — At 
daybreak  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  cross  the  Rhine; 
but  before  doing  so,  I  intend,  together  with  my 
fellow-soldiers,  to  wash  off  in  the  waters  of  that 
proud  river  every  trace  of  slavery.  Then,  like  free 
Germans,  we  shall  set  foot  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
great  nation  which  is  now  so  humble.  We  shall  ^  Blucher 
return  as  victors,  not  as  vanquished,  and  our  country  ^^gj^"' 
will  hail  our  arrival  with  gratitude.  0 1  how  sooth- J^J^-^^ 
ing  to  us  will  be  the  moment  when  our  kinsmen  shall 
meet  us  with  tears  of  joy  1"* 

But  although  the  forces  of  the  alliance  were  thus 
vast,  and  the  spirit  of  its  armies  elevated,  no  small  incipient 
anxiety  pervaded  the  mind  of  its  chiefs ;  and  the^^^^'j^^ 
great  objects  of  the  confederacy,  when  on  the  point  Aiued 
of  accomplishment,  never  were  nearer  being  frus-*^^**** 
trated.    Success  was  already  beginning  to  spread  its 
usual  seeds  of  discord  among  the  sovereigns ;  sepa- 
rate interests  were  arising  with  the  prospect  of  com- 
mon spoil;  ancient  animosities  reviving  with  the 
cessation  of  common  danger.     The  Emperor  of 
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CHAP*  Austria,  naturally  solicitous  for  the  continuance  in 

LX.XIII 

 Ithe  bands  of  his  daughter  and  her  descendants  of 

the  sceptre  of  France,  had  communicated  to  his 
cabinet  an  anxious  desire  to  postpone,  by  all  means 
in  their  power,  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures 
against  Napoleon ;  and  the  whole  address  of  Metter* 
nich  was  employed  to  attain  the  object  of  humbling 
the  once-dreaded  conqueror  sufficiently,  to  render 
him  no  longer  formidable  to  his  neighbours,  and 
tractable  to  their  wishes,  without  actually  precipita- 
ting him  from  the  throne.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
on  the  other  hand,  actuated  by  no  such  interest, 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  French  Emperor,  and  smarting  under  the  recol- 
lection of  severe  wrongs,  both  personal  and  national, 
which  he  had  experienced  at  his  hands,  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  necessity,  at  all  hazards,  of  prose- 
cuting the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  against  him ; 
and  never  ceased  to  maintain,  that  it  was  by  such 
means  only  that  the  peace  of  Europe  could  be 
secured,  and  the  independence  of  the  adjoining  states 
placed  on  a  solid  foundation.  In  this  opinion,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  when  he  drew  the  sword,  had 
thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  whose  dominions  lay 
immediately  exposed  to  the  first  burst  of  returning 
vengeance  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  entirely  acqui- 
esced ;  but  still  the  weight  of  Austria,  the  talents  of 
Mettemich,  and  the  necessity  of  not  hazarding  any 
thing  which  might  break  up  the  confederacy,  r^- 
dered  the  adoption  of  the  bolder  game  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty ;  and  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  the  short  campaign  which  followed,  had  wellnigh 
frustrated  the  principal  objects  of  the  alliance.  The 
danger  was  the  more  imminent,  that  serious  jealousies 
were  already  breaking  out  among  the  lesser  powers 
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in  Gennany,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  sepa-  chap. 

•  IjXXIIL 

rate  interests  were  to  be  arranged  after  the  great  

debate  of  the  revolution  had  subsided :  that  the 
pretensions  of  Russia  to  Poland,  of  Prussia  to  Saxony» 
and  of  Austria  to  Italy,  were  already  exciting  no 
small  disquietude  among  far-seeing  statesmen ;  and 
that  even  among  the  diplomatists  of  England,  at  the 
allied  headquarters,  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
future.  Lord  Aberdeen  deferring  to  the  views  of 
Mettemich,  that,  to  preserve  a  due  equipoise  in 
Europe,  peace  on  reasonable  terms  should  be  con- 
eluded  with  the  French  Emperor ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  with  Lord  Cathcart,  being  inclined  to  the 
bolder  councils  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  which  tended  ^Lond. 
to  the  entire  dethronement  of  Napolegn,  and  held,  dJd.^'o. 
that  no  lasting  peace  could  be  looked  for  in  ^^^P^^'^ 
without    the  ancient  race  and  the  ancient  terri-aeo! 
tory^  for  the  French  nation.^* 

But  whatever  germs  of  future  division  might  be 
arising  in  the  allied  councils,  there  was  no  stay  in  ProcUuna. 
the  moral  torrent  which  now  rolled  with  impetuous  gZ^^ro^* 
violence  towards  the  French  frontier,  and  no  change  in  ^ 
the  noble  sentiments  with  which  their  chiefs  strove  to  troops  on 

crossing 

•  "If  Napoleon  were  forced  from  the  throne  of  France,  much  differ-  ^*  RWne. 
cnee  of  opiiiion  might  exist  on  the  gre^t  question  of  a  sucoessor.  I  was 
dearly  of  opinion,  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons  would  be 
more  acceptable  in  England  than  any  other  arrangement  which  could 
possibly  be  made.  Others  maintained  that  it  might  be  policy  to  keep 
Buonaparte  on  the  throne,  with  his  wings  dipped  to  the  utmost,  in 
pK«feraiee  to  resCoriag  the  hereditary  princes,  who  might  again  assume 
a  sway  similar  to  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  become  formidable  alike 
to  England  and  the  powers  on  the  continent.  The  difficulty  at  this 
crisis  eottsisted  in  ixiag  npoatiie  ftrndaaental  principles  to  be  adopted, 
sod  the  pcnnts  to  be  obtained ;  and  it  seemed  iadispeosable  that  the 
government  of  England  should  send  their  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to 
the  theatre  of  action,  as  no  one  could  act  with  the  same  adTantages.** — 
LoxD  Lomdohdsbbt's  War  ^  <9tnMMy, 
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CHAP,  animate  their  warriors.    It  was  in  these  words  that, 

JyiXXIII  • 

^  Ion  the  eve  of  crossing  the  Rhine,  Alexander  thus 

1814.  addressed  his  troops, : — "  Warriors  I  Your  valour 
and  perseverance  have  brought  you  from  the  Oka  to 
the  Rhine.  We  are  about  to  cross  that  great  river, 
and  enter  that  proud  country  with  which  you  have 
already  waged  so  cruel  and  bloody  a  war.  Already 
have  we  saved  our  native  country,  covered  it  with 
glory,  and  restored  freedom  and  independence  to 
Europe.  It  remains  but  to  crown  these,  mighty 
achievements  by  the  long  wished  for  peace.  May 
tranquillity  be  restored  to  the  whole  world  1  May 
every  country  enjoy  happiness  under  its  own  indepen- 
dentlawsandgovemmentl  May  religion,  arts,science, 
and  commerce,  flourish  in  every  land  for  the  general 
welfare  of  nations  I  This,  and  not  the  continuance 
of  war  and  destruction,  is  our  object.  Our  enemies,  by 
pouring  to  the  heart  of  our  dominions,  wrought  us 
much  evil  \  but  dreadful  was  the  retribution  :  the 
Divine  wrath  crushed  them.  Let  us  not  take  exam- 
ple from  them :  inhumanity  and  ferocity  cannot  be 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  a  merciful  God.  Let  us 
forget  what  they  have  done  against  us.  Instead  of 
animosity  and  revenge,  let  us  approach  them  with 
the  words  of  kindness,  with  the  outstretched  hand 
of  reconciliation.  Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  our 
holy  faith  :  Divine  lips  have  pronounced  the  com- 
mand, *  Love  your  enemies  ;  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you.*  Warriors  I  I  trust  that,  by  your  modera- 
tion in  the  enemy's  country,  you  will  conquer  as  much 
by  generosity  as  by  arms,  and  that,  uniting  the  valour 
of  the  soldier  against  the  armed  with  the  charity  of 
the  Christian  towards  the  unarmed,  you  will  crown 

» Dan.  16,  your  exploits  by  keeping  stainless  your  well-earned 
reputation  of  a  brave  and  moral  people.'*  ^ 
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Memorable  words  I  not  merely  as  breathing  the  chap 

•  LXXIII 

noble  feelings  of  the  sovereign,  who  thus,  in  the. 


moment  of  victory,  stayed  the  uplifted  hand  of  con-  ^^^^ 
quest,  and  sought  to  avenge  the  desolation  of  Russia  R«flec- 
by  the  salvation  of  France;  but  as  indicating  thej},^"^^'^ 
spirit  by  which  the  contest  itself  was  animated  ^^^^^J^^J^ 
the  part  of  the  Allies,  and  the  strength  of  that  moral 
reaction,  which,  based  on  the  principles  of  religion, 
had  now  surmounted  all  the  interests  of  time,  and 
communicated  its  blessed  spirit  even  to  the  stem 
warriors  whose  valour  had  delivered  the  world. 
When  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  he  addressed 
his  followers  in  the  words  of  worldly  glory;  he 
struck  the  chord  which  could  alone  vibrate  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  the  Revolution :  he  said  of 
Russia,  Fate  drags  her  on ;  let  her  destinies  be 
fulfilled/'*  When  Alexander  approached  the  Rhine, 
he  spoke  to  his  soldiers  in  the  language  of  the 
Gospel ;  he  strove  only  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of 
war :  he  ascribed  his  victory  to  the  arm  of  Omnipo* 
tence.  Such  was  the  spirit  which  conquered  the 
Revolution ;  this,  and  not  the  power  of  Intellect,  it 
was  which  delivered  the  world;  and  when  Provi- 
dence deemed  the  time  arrived  for  crushing  the 
reign  of  infidelity,  the  instruments  of  its  will  were 
not  the  forces  of  civilization,  but  the  fervour  of  the 
desert 

*  See  Ante,  Yin.  630. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Bemarlcable  ooincidenoe  of  the  yaaaage  of  the  Rhine  in  the  &U  of  the 
Roman  and  the  French  Empire — Different  characteri  of  the  two  InrasionB 
•i^PaMage  of  the  Rhine  and  inrasion  of  fVance— Entrance  of  Schfrart- 
eenberg  into  Switzerland  and  the  Jura^Line  of  march  of  the  different 
Colomns — Operations  of  the  Army  of  Silesia — General  result  of  these  More- 
ments — Operations  of  the  Army  of  Bemadotte — General  result  of  the  whole 
Inrasion — ^Preparations  of  Napoleon  to  meet  the  Inyasion — final  dia- 
positions  hefore  setting  out  for  the  Armies — ^His  touching  speech  to  the 
National  Guard  at  Paris — Arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Chalons,  and  his  first 
Measorea— He  assnmea  the  Offensire,  and  marches  against  Saucher— Pre- 
paratory moTements  on  both  Sides — ^Napoleon  drires  the  Russians  into 
Brienne — Successful  attack  on  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Brienne — Lnminent 
danger  of  Hudier  on  this  occasion — ^Result  of  the  Battle,  and  imminent 
danger  of  Napoleon — Concentration  of  the  Grand  Army  and  the  Army  of 
Silesia — Order  of  Battle  on  either  side— Battle  of  Brienne— Great  success 
of  the  Russians  on  the  right  and  centre — ^Napoleon's  last  Attack  and  final 
Defeat — Results  of  the  Battle,  and  desperate  condition  of  Napoleon — Great 
exultation  in  the  Allied  Army  at  their  success — ^Desperate  condition  of  the 
French  Army  in  their  Retreat — ^Dilatory  morement  of  the  Allies  in  pursuit 
— Imprudent  dislocation  of  their  Forces— Retreat  of  the  French  firom 
Troyes,  and  its  Occupation  by  the  Allies — ^Extreme  depression  in  the  French 
Army — Fresh  oi^ganization  of  their  Cavalxy — Napoleon  resolves  to  attack 
Blucher  on  his  advance  to  Paris — Movements  of  Blucher  in  Champagne — 
Eztraordinaxy  difficulties  in  the  Passage  across  the  Country — Combat  of 
Champaubert— Total  defeat  of  the  Russian  Division— Great  effects  of 
this  Victory,  and  measures  of  Napoleon  to  follow  it  up — ^His  movements  in 
consequence— Perilous  situation  of  Sacken— Battle  of  Montmirail— Actiona 
on  the  day  following  the  Battle — Heroic  devotion  of  Sacken  to  his  ordera 
— ^Kleist  joins  Blucher,  who  advances  towards  Sacken— Battle  of  Vauchampa 
— Glorious  retreat  of  Blucher — His  imminent  Danger — ^Disastrous  termi- 
nation of  the  Battle — ^Results  of  the  action — Napoleon  crosses  over  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Seine— Occupation  of  Troyes  by  the  Allied  Armiea— Com- 
mencement of  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons— Eztraordinaiy 
obliTion  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France  during  the  Revolution — Royalist 
organisations  still  existing  in  the  Country— Fortunes  of  Louis  XVm,  and 
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the  CoBnt  lyAiioia  dnring  this  time— -Subeequent  migrations  of  the  Boyal 
Famiij—Beoeption  and  establishment  of  Louis  the  XYIU.  in  Great  Bri- 
tain—He hmds  and  remains  in  Kngiand — General  moTement  of  the  Boyalists 
in  F^anee — Intenrieir  of  the  Bojslist  Leaders  with  Alexander — Operations 
of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  on  the  Seine — ^Their  adTance  to  Montereau 
— Jnnciion  of  the  Army  of  Napoleon  with  Victor  and  Oudinot — Adyanoe 
of  Ki^oleon  and  combat  of  Nangis— Defeat  of  Fahlen— Pursuit  of  the 
Bavarians  to  the  Bridge  of  Montereau — The  Allies  propose  an  Armistioe — 
Kapoleon  rises  in  his  demands  at  the  Congress,  and  tries  to  Negotiate  sepa- 
latelj  with  Austria — Description  of  Montereau — Battle  of  Montereau — De* 
fSsat  of  the  Allies,  who  are  driven  beyond  the  Seine — Results  of  the  Battle, 
and  general  Betreat  of  the  Grand  Allied  Army^Disoontent  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  his  General*— Di^prace  of  Marshal  Victor— Napoleon's  steps 
for  following  up  his  Successes— Advance  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to 
the  Bhine— Advance  of  Winzingerode,  and  description  of  Soissons— Storm- 
ing of  Soissons,  which  is  afterwards  evacuated  by  the  Russians,  and  reoocu* 
pied  by  the  French — Concentration  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  front  of  Troyes 
— ^Napoleon  ofibrs  Battle  to  Schwartzenberg,  who  declines  it,  and  retreats 
flnn  Troyea— Armistioe  of  Lusigny— Reoccupation  of  Troyes  by  Napoleon, 
and  'Rrepfrtion  of  M.  Gonalt— General  result  of  these  successes  on  the  part 
of  Napokon— Errors  of  the  Allied  Generals— Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Council 
at  Bar-sor- Aube— Plan  of  the  Campaign  agreed  to  there— Decisive  effect 
of  Jjotd  C^kstlereagh*s  interposition — Second  separation  of  the  Grand  Army 
and  the  Army  of  Silesia — Opening  of  the  congress  of  Chatillon — The  British 
govenmient  send  Lord  Castlereagh— Views  of  Great  Britain  in  this  nego- 
tiaitioii^Instnictions  to  Castlereagh  from  the  British  Cabmetr-Nothing 
s^dxoDcemiog  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  or  restoration  of  Poland — 
Views  of  the  English  and  Russian  governments  concerning  the  Bourbons — 
Divisioa  of  opinion  regarding  Poland — ^Napoleon's  instructions  to  Caulain- 
oomrt — Commencement  of  the  Congress— Napoleon  gives  Caulaincourt  full 
power  alter  his  defeat  at  1a  Rothiere— Conditions  proposed  by  the  Allied 
F^wers — ^The  full  powers  are  recalled  by  Napoleon,  who  rises  in  his  demands 
with  his  subsequent  successes — He  orders  Eugene  to  evacuate  Italy,  and 
then  retracte  the  orders— General  feeling  of  despondency  at  Paris— Treaty 
of  ChaomoDt— Its  terms,  and  great  eSkct  on  the  Congress— Advance  of 
BIncbpy  to  Meauz — Combat  of  Bar-sur-Aube — Victory  of  the  Allies 
there — Wound  and  Character  of  Wittgenstein — Schwartzenberg  at  length 
advances— His  plan  of  Attack— Defeat  of  the  French  at  La  Guillotiere— 
Extraordinary  inactivity  of  the  Grand  Army  after  these  successes — Retreat 
of  Blucber  to  Soissons— Perilous  situation  of  his  Army  from  that  town  hold- 
ing out— Its  capitulataon  extricates  him  flnom  his  difficulties— Junction  of 
Blucber  with  Winzingerode  and  Bnlow — Napoleon's  decrees  calling  on  the 
French  people  to  rise  en  ma*se— He  crosses  the  Aisne,  and  follows  Blucber  to 
Craon— Description  of  the  field  of  Battle— Blucher's  dispositions— Unsuc- 
cessfol  Assault  on  Smssons — Napoleon's  dispositions  for  the  Battle— Com- 
mencement of  the  Action— Deperate  struggle  on  the  Plateau,  which  at  length 
ends  in  the  Russians  retreating— Their  glorious  retreat— Impregnable  posi- 
tion whieh  they  at  length  take  up— Results  of  the  Battle— Reflections  on  it, 
and  the  eztracntUnary  gallantry  displayed — Napoleon  on  the  night  after  the 
Battle— Both  parties  take  post  at  and  around  Laon— Description  of  the 
.pontico  of  Laon,  and  of  the  Allied  Army-^Sablime  spectacle  witnessed  from 
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tiienmpartsof  the  Town— Comhets  on  the  first  day  untQ  Marmont  oomes  up 
— ArriTal  of  that  Marshal,  and  Blncher's  measures  to  oyerwhdm  him— Noc- 
turnal surprise  and  defeat  of  his  Corps— Napoleon  prepares  to  retreat— Re- 
flections on  this  Battle— Napoleon  halts  at  Soissons,  and  Blucher  remains  at 
Laoiv— Capture  of  Bheims  hy  8t  Preist— Advance  of  Napoleon  to  retake 
it— Its  recapture  hj  the  Emperox^Defeat  of  the  Allies,  and  his  entrance 
into  the  Town— His  residence  there— And  last  rcTiew  of  his  Troops. 

"  On  the  31st  December  406,"  says  Gibbon, 
CHAP.  "      united  and  victorious  army  of  the  Suevi,  the 
Lxxiv.  Yandals,  and  the  Burgundians,  crossed  the  Rhine, 
1814.  when  its  waters  were  most  probably  frozen,  and 
Remark-  entered  without  opposition  the  defenceless  provinces 
cSen^^'f     Gaul.    This  memorable  passage  of  the  Northern 
thepassage  nations,  who  never  afterwards  retreated,  may  be 
Rhine  in  Considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
J^^^jJ^ countries  beyond  the  Alps;  and  the  barriers  which 
and  French  had  SO  loug  Separated  the  savage  and  civilized 
empires,   jj^^^j^^g     ^.j^^  ^arth,  wcrc  from  that  fatal  moment 

»Gib»on,  levelled  with  the  ground/'^  On  that  day  fourteen 
hundred  and  seven  years — at  midnight,  on  the  Slst 
December  1813 — the  united  and  victorious  army  of 
the  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  at  the  same 
place  crossed  the  same  river ;  and  that  memorable 
passage  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  fall  of  the 
French  empire  beyond  the  Rhine  1  History  has  not 
preserved  a  more  striking  example  of  the  influence 
of  physical  and  lasting  causes  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
human  species,  or  of  that  permanent  attraction 
which,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  religion,  civiliza- 
tion, language,  and  institutions,  impels  the  brood  of 
winter  to  the  regions  of  the  sun. 

But  if  this  extraordinary  coincidence  demonstrates 
Different  the  lasting  influence  of  general  causes  on  the  migra- 
of^et^  tion  and  settlements  of  the  species,  the  different 
inrasions.  character  and  effects  of  the  two  invasions,  show  the 
vast  step  which  mankind  had  made  in  the  interval 
of  fourteen  hundred  years  which  separated  them. 
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"  The  banks  of  the  Rhine,"  says  Gibbon,  "  before  chap. 

the  barbarians  appeared,  were  crowned,  like  those  of  

the  Tiber,  with  elegant  houses  and  well-cultivated 
farms  ;  and  if  a  poet  descended  the  river,  he  might 
express  his  doubt  on  which  side  was  situated  the 
territory  of  the  Romans*  This  scene  of  peace  and 
plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish 
the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation  of  man. 
The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz  was  surprised  and 
destroyed,  and  many  thousand  Christians  were  inhu- 
manly massacred  in  the  church ;  Worms  perished 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege  ;  Strasbourg,  Spires, 
Rheims,  Toumay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  the 
cruel  oppression  of  the  German  yoke ;  and  the  con- 
suming flames  of  war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  over  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeen  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive  country, 
as  iar  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  wad 
delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove  before  them, 
in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and 
the  virgin,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and 
altars."^  The  same  provinces  were  invaded  fourteem  oibbon, 
hundred  years  after  by  the  confederated  Austrians,**^^* 
Prussians,  and  Russians,  the  descendants  of  those 
whose  track  had  been  marked  by  such  frightful 
devastation ;  but  how  difierent  the  inroad  of  the 
civilised  and  Christian  from  the  rude  and  barbarian 
host  I  No  sacked  cities  marked  the  progress  of 
Alexander's  march— no  slaughter  of  unarmed  mul- 
titudes bespoke  the  triumph  of  the  Allied  arms ;  the 
plough  and  the  anvil  plied  their  busy  trade  in  the 
midst  even  of  contending  multitudes ;  and  but  for  the 
occasional  ruin  of  houses,  or  wasting  of  roads,  on 
the  theatre  of  actual  conflict,  the  traveller  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  tell  where  the  once  fiery  track 
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CHAP,  of  invasion  had  passed.*  The  changes  of  time  make 
Lxxiv.  alteration  on  the  durable  causes  which  direct  the 
1814.  progress  of  conquest,  or  determine  the  ultimate  fate 
of  empires,  but  they  modify  in  the  most  important 
manner  their  spirit  and  effects;  they  have  not  averted 
the  sword  of  northern  valour,  but  tempered  its  blade, 
and  mitigated  its  devastation. 

On  the  26th  December,  orders  were  secretly 
i^M^  of  dispatched  to  the  different  corps  of  Blucher,  com- 
and  inT»!'  municatiug  the  time  and  place  of  crossing  the  Rhine ; 
F?Mice  troops  were  brought  up  in  the  succeeding 

i>eo.  81,  day  to  their  respective  points  of  destination.  Sacken 
^^^^  was  to  effect  his  passage  near  Manheim,  by  means 
of  a  flotilla  which  had  been  collected  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neckar ;  D'York  and  Langeron,  on  a 
bridge  of  boats  at  Caube,  near  Bacharach ;  while 
St  Preist  was  to  force  his  way  across  opposite  to 
Coblentz,  by  means  of  the  boats  on  the  Lahn,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  island  of  Niederworth,  opposite  to 
that  town.  During  the  night  of  the  31st,  Sacken's 
corps,  which  had  the  King  of  Prussia  at  its  head- 
quarters, assembled  at  the  spot  where  the  Neckar 
falls  into  the  Rhine.  On  the  opposite  bank  was  a 
redoubt,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  that  river 
and  the  town  of  Manheim,  and  which  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  carry  before  a  bridge  of  boats  could  be 
established.  At  four  on  the  following  morning,  a 
party  of  Russian  light  infantry  was  embarked  in 
boats  and  rafts,  and,  favoured  by  the  thick  darkness, 
succeeded  in  crossing  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
opposite  bank  before  they  were  discovered.  The 

*  A  few  weeks  after  hostilities  had  ceased,  the  author  visited  the 
theatre  of  war  at  Paris,  and  in  Champagne,  especially  in  the  vicinitj  of 
Soissons,  Craon,  andLahnstein,  the  scene  of  such  obstinate  and  repeated 
conflicts  in  March  1814.  No  traces  of  devastation  were  to  be  seen, 
except  a  few  burned  houses  and  loopholed  walls  in  the  place  where 
aevere  fighting  had  actually  occurred. 
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Fraach  immediately  opened  a  vigorous  fire  of  can-  chap* 
non  and  musketry,  and  successive  detachments  of. 


the  Russians  required  to  be  brought  over  before  the  ^^^^ 
work  could  be  carried ;  while  the  bright  flashes  of 
the  guns  iRuminated  the  opposite  bank,  and  dis- 
played the  dense  masses  of  the  invaders  on  the  Ger- 
man shore,  crowding  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
burning  with  ardour,  but  in  silent  suspense  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  enterprize.  At  length  the  redoubt 
was  carried  at  the  fourth  assault,  and  its  garrison, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  men,  made  prisoners } 
and  the  rising  sun  showed  the  Russians  established 
on  French  ground,  and  in  possession  of  the  redoubt 
Strains  of  martial  music,  resounding  from  all  the 
regiments,  now  Med  the  air ;  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  coming  up  to  the  victors,  was  greeted  with 
loud  cheers,  and  the  passage  proceeded  without 
interruption.  By  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
pontoon  bridge  was  completed,  and  the  whole  corps 
passed  over ;  while  at  the  same  time  Blucher  in  per- 
son, with  Langeron  and  D'York,  crossed  the  Rhine 
without  opposition  at  Caube,  and  St  Preist  effected 
his  passage  at  Coblentz  with  very  little  fighting.  In 
one  of  the  squares  of  the  city,  the  Prefect,  on  the 
occupation  of  Moscow  by  the  French,  had  erected 
a  monument,  with  the  inscription,  To  the  Great 
Napoleon,  in  honour  of  the  Immortal  Campaign  of 
ISIS.**  Colonel  Mardenke,  who  had  been  appointed'  25, 
Russian  commander  of  Coblentz,  left  the  monument  uio^Tor. 
untouched,  but  under  the  inscription  caused  thej^^**  . 
following  words  to  be  written, — "  Seen  and  approved  Fain,  24. 
by  the  Russian  Commander  of  Coblentz  in  1813/' 

The  Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenberg  had 
entered  the  French  territory  at  a  still  earlier  period. 
On  the  night  of  the  SOth  December,  six  Austrian 
columns  passed  the  Rhine,  between  Schaffhausen 
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CHAP,  and  B&le»  and  immediately  inmidated  the  adjacent 
Lxxiv.^  districts  of  Switzerland  and  France.    This  immense 


^^^^  hody,  ahove  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  shortly 
Entrance  after  pursucd,  undcr  their  different  leaders,  their 
Schwartx- P^P^ctive  destinations:  Bubna,  with  his  corps, 
fntcTswit-  ^^^^^  wing,  marched  by  the  flat  country 

serUndandof  Switzerland  towards  Geneva ;  Hesse-Homberg, 
Decf  2^  Colloredo,  Prince  Louis  of  Lichtenstein,  with  Giulay 
and  Bianchi,  forming  the  centre,  took  the  great 
road  by  Vesoul  towards  Langres ;  while  Wrede,  the 
Prince-Royal  of  Wirtemburg,  and  Wittgenstein,  with 
their  respective  corps,  which  composed  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  crossed  below  B&le,  and  between 
that  town  and  Strasbourg,  and  moved  across  Lor- 
raine and  Franche  Comte,  until  they  arrived  abreast 
of  the  centre  on  the  road  to  Langres,  None  of  these 
corps  met  with  any  opposition.  Victor,  who  had 
not  above  ten  thousaad  combatants  at  his'  disposal, 
after  providing  for  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  was  unable  to  oppose  any  resist- 
ance to  such  a  prodigious  inundation ;  it  spread 
1  Km^L  almost  without  resistance  over  the  whole  level  coun- 

74  82. 

Dui.  20,  try  of  Switzerland,  and,  surmounting  the  passes  of 
?.i2oyi24!*^®  J^^^  poured,  with  irresistible  violence,  into  the 
plains  of  Lorraine.^ 

The  march  of  the  different  columns  met  with 
Much  of  hardly  any  interruption.    Count  Bubna  arrived  in 
ent       ten  days  before  Geneva,  which  capitulated  without 
^inmns.  resistance,  the  garrison  being  permitted  to  retire 
]>ec.do>   into  France  ;  and  after  occupying  that  city,  he  sent 
out  detachments,  which  made  themselves  masters, 
with  as  much  ease,  of  the  passes  of  the  Simplon  and 
Jan.  3.    the  Great  St  Bernard,  thus  interposing  entirely 
between  France  and  Italy,  and  cutting  off  the  com- 
munication between  Napoleon's  forces  and  those  of 
Jan.  17.   the  Viceroy  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The  French 
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gmnison  retired  to  Lyons,  whither  they  were  followed,  chap. 
early  in  January,  by  the  Austrian  commander,  who, 
howeyer,  did  not  deem  himself  in  sufficient  strength  ^^^^ 
to  attack  Angereau,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  in  that  important  city — and 
contented  himself  with  observing  it  at  a  little  dis- 
tance,  and  occupying  the  whole  course  of  the  Aisne  ' 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  its  walls.  Meanwhile 
the  centre,  in  great  strength,  pressed  forward  on  the 
high-road  from  Bale  to  Paris,  by  Montbeliard, 
Vesonl,  and  Langres.    Vesoul  was  entered  early  in  ju.  7, 9, 
January ;  Besan9on,  Befort,  Huningen,  were  invested 
a  few  days  afterwards;  while  Victor,  wholly  unable  to 
withstand  the  concentrated  masses  of  five  corps  of 
the  enemy,  nxmibering  eighty  thousand  sabres  and 
bayonets  in  their  ranks,  and  finding  himself  inade- 
quate to  the  task  assigned  him  by  Napoleon^  of 
defending  the  passes  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  fell 
back,  after  some  inconsiderable  skirmishes,  towards 
the  plains  of  Champagne*    In  vain  Mortier  was 
ordered  up  by  the  Emperor  to  support  him  on  the 
road  to  Paris  by  Troyes :  even  their  united  forces 
were  inadequate  to  make  head  against  the  enemy ; 
and  on  the  l6th,  the  important  town  of  Langres,  jan.  ir. 
the  most  valuable,  in  a  stratagetical  point  of  view, 
in  the  whole  east  of  France,  from  the  number  of  i-  so,  87.  ' 
roads  of  which  it  commands  the  intersection,  was  15^,153* 
abandoned  by  the  two  marshals,  and  immediately  ^'^^^^ 
taken  possession  of  by  the  allied  forces.^ 

While  the  south^-eastem  provinces  of  France  were 
thus  overrun  by  the  Allies  under  Schwartzenberg,  operatioiu 
the  progress  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  led  by  the  impe-^J  g/J^S^ 
tuons  Blueber  on  the  side  of  Mayence,  was  not  less 
alarming.   The  cordon  of  troops  opposed  to  them, 
in  no  condition  to  withstand  such  formidable  masses, 
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CHAP,  fell  back  at  all  points  towards  the  Vos^es  mountains. 

 ^Marmonty  who  had  the  chief  command  in  that  quar* 

ter,  retired  on  the  3d  of  January  to  Kayserlautem, 

Jan.  3.  SO  oftcu  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  conflict  in  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  the  war;  and,  unable  to  maintain 

Jan.  7.  himself  there,  retreated  behind  the  Sarre,  the  bridges 
•  of  which  were  blown  up,  and  shortly  after  took  a 

Jan.  9.  defensive  position  between  Sarre-Louis  and  Larque- 
mine.  But  the  two  corps  of  D'York  and  Sacken 
having  concentrated  in  his  front,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  an  attack, 
and  resumed,  his  retreat  towards  the  Moselle.  Blu- 
cher,  upon  this,  divided  his  army  into  two  parts, 
D'York  being  entrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  Mar- 
mont,  and  the  observation  of  the  powerful  fortresses 
of  Metz,  Thionville,  and  Luxembourg,  while  he  him- 
self, with  Sacken's  corps,,  marched  to  and  occupied 
the  opulent  and  beautiful  city  of  Nancy,  the  keys 
of  which  he  sent,  with  a  warm  letter  of  congratula- 
tion, to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Meanwhile  Lan- 
geron,  with  his  numerous  corps,  forming  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  having 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Bengin  on  the  3d,  had  com- 
pleted the  investment  of  Mayence  and  Cassel,  detach- 
ing only  one  of  his  divisions,  that  of  Olsoofief,  to 
support  his  veteran  commander.  But  Blucher  him- 
self, burning  with  ardour,  advanced  with  inde&ti- 
gable  activity,  though  the  force  under  his  immediate 
command  was  reduced,  by  the  numerous  detachments 
and  fortresses  to  be  blockaded  in  his  rear,  to  less 

Jan.  26.   than  thirty  thousand  men.  With  this  inconsiderable 

2a  *  v«ad.^^y»  wholly  composed,  however,  of  Russian  veter- 
J^i-ansjhe  not  only  opened  up  a  communication  by  his  left 

107, 125.  with  the  grand  army  at  Langres,  but  himself  pushed 
,on  to  Brienne,  which  he  occupied  in  force,'  his  advan- 
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eed  colamn  being  even  moved  forward  to  St  Dizier,  chap. 
which  was  taken  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  Mar- 


mont's  rearguard.  ^^^^ 

Thus,  in  twenty-five  days  after  the  invasion  of  the 
French  territory  had  commenced,  the  Allied  armies  General 
had  succeeded,  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  in  wrest- ^he«e 
ing  a  third  of  it  from  the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  The^^^J^ 
army  of  Silesia  had  conquered  the  whole  country 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Mame,  crossed  the  former 
frontier  stream,  as  well  as  the  Sarre,  the  Moselle, 
and  the  Meuse ;  passed  the  formidable  defiles  of  the 
Vosges  and  Hundsruck  mountains,  and  finally 
descended  into  the  open  and  boundless  plains  of 
Champagne :  Schwartzenberg's  forces  had  in  a  month 
crossed  the  upper  Rhine,  and  traversed  part  of  Switz- 
erland, surmounted  the  broad  and  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Jura,  and  wound  in  safety  through  its  devious  and 
intricate  valleys;  overrun  the  whole  of  Franche 
Comt6,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  descended  into  the 
plains  of  Burgundy,  and  entered  into  communication, 
by  means  of  its  right  wing,  with  the  army  of  Silesia, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  while  its  left  had  occu- 
pied Geneva  and  the  defiles  of  the  Aisne,  and  threat- 
ened Lyons  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone*  Thus  their 
united  forces  stretched  in  an  immense  line,  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  in  a  diagonal  direction 
across  France,  from  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone :  all  the  intermediate  country  in 
their  rear,  embracing  a  third  of  the  old  monarchy, 
and  comprehending  its  most  warlike  provinces,  was 
occupied,  its  fortresses  blockaded,  and  its  resources 
lost ;  and  the  vast  masses  of  the  Allies  were  conver- 
ging from  the  southeast  and  north  to  the  plains  of 
Champagne,  *  and  the  vicinity  of  Chalond,  already 
immortalized  by  the  dreadful  battle  decisive  of  the 
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CHAP,  fate  of  Europe,  which  had  taken  place  there,  fourteen 
hundred  years  before,  between  Attila  and  the  forces 


1814.  Roman  Empire  under  ^tius  —  a  striking 

proof  of  the  permanent  operation  of  those  general 
» Koch,i.  causes  which,  amidst  every  variety  of  civilization, 
29^34.  ""'military  skill,  and  era  of  the  world,  bring  the  con- 
147**156.  hosts  which  are  to  determine  its  destinies  to 

the  same  theatre  of  conflict.^ 

The  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  which 
menu  of  Fraucc  ou  the  side  of  Flanders,  though 

the  army  uot  SO  far  advanced  as  the  hosts  of  Blucher  and 
dotu!'™"  Schwartzenberg,  was  stUl  makingsome  progress,  and 
caused  sensible  disquiet  to  the  French  Emperor. 
Of  that  army  only  three  corps  were  ready  to  take 
a  part  in  the  war ;  the  remainder,  with  the  Crown 
Prince  himself,  who  was  in  no  hurry  to  approach 
the  theatre  of  final  conflict,  being  still  in'  Holstein, 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  that  duchy.  These  three 
corps,  however,  were  slowly  advancing  to  the  theatre 
of  action  :  the  first,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  had  crossed  at  Amheim,  and  was  moving 
through  Flanders;  another,  under  Bulow,  was  before 
Antwerp,  where  it  was  supported  by  a  body  of  nine 
thousand  British  troops  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham; 
and  part  of  a  third,  under  Winzingerode,  was  at 
Dusseldorf,  on  the  Rhine ;  but  the  remainder  did 
not  reach  France  till  the  middle  of  February.  Cher- 
nicheff,  who  commanded  Winzingerode's  advanced 
guard,  was  burning  with  anxiety  to  cross  the  river ; 
and  at  length,  though  with  no  small  difficulty,  extract- 
ed a  reluctant  consent  from  his  more  circumspect 
commander  to  attempt  the  passage  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ro6r.  It  was  effected  with  little  difficulty  on 
Jan.  12.  the  12th  January  :  the  French,  astonished  with  the 
boldness  of  the  enterprize — sunder  taken  in  open  day,  of 
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cro68iii^abroad  river  sarchar^ed  with  masses  of  ice,  chap. 

in  the  front  of  armed  redoubts — opposing  hardly  any   1 

resistance.  Winzingerode's  corps  now  slowly  ad  van- 
ced  towards  Brussels:  and  Macdonald,  who  com- 
manded the  French  forces  in  that  quarter,  fell  back  jan.  15. 
in  all  directions.    Juliers  was  speedily  evacuated ; 
Liege  soon  afiter  blockaded,  and  in  a  few  days  taken  jan.  is. 
by  the  Cossacks ;  while  Macdonald  abandoned  all 
the  country  between  Brussels  and  the  Rhine,  and 
concentrated'  his  forces  at  Namur.    A  division  of 
three  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  dis- 
patched by  General  Maison  from  Antwerp,  to  endear 
vour  to  drive  the  Cossacks  out  of  Liege,  was  defeated  jan.  24. 
after  an  obstmate  engagement  at  Saint  Tron,  near 
the  gates  of  that  city,  by  Benkendorf  and  Chemi- 
cheff ;  a  success  which  not  only  secured  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  town,  but,  what  was  of  still  more  impor- 
tance, gave  the  Allies  the  command  of  the  passage  of 
the  Mouse.    Discouraged  by  this  check.  General 
M aison  made  no  further  attempt  to  retard  the  advance 
of  the  enemy    Macdonald  retired,  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  Napoleon,  towards  Laon,  aban- 
doning all  the  open  country  of  Flanders  to  the 
enemy,  and  leaving  Antwerp  to  its  own  resources. 
Namur  was  immediately  occupied  by  Winzingerode,  jan.  26. 
but  he  was  compelled  to  halt  there  some  days,  in 
consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  force,  now  re- 
duced to  thirteen  thousand  men,  which  the  necessity 
of  blockading  so  many  places  in  his  rear  left  at  his 
disposaL    Bulow  meanwhile  formed  the  blockade  of 
Antwerp^  and  Macdonald  was  rapidly  falling  back 
towards  Laon  and  Chalons :  so  that  the  whole  forces  1  Koch,  i. 
of  the  Allies  occupied  a  vast  line,  above  five  hundred  j^l^^ 
miles  in  length,  from  Antwerp  by  Namur,  Brienne,^d3. 
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CHAP.  Langres,  and  Auxonne,  to  Lyons,  extending  from 
 1  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  to  those  of  the  Rhone. 


1814.  Thus,  within  a  month  after  they  had  commenced 
General  the  invasion  of  the  French  territory,  the  Allies  had 
thew  gained  in  appearance,  and  in  one  sense  in  reality, 
operations,  ygjy  great  advantages,  without  either  sustaining  loss 
or  experiencing  resistance.  Above  a  third  of  France 
had  been  conquered;  the  resources  of  that  large 
portion  of  his  dominions  in  men  and  money,  not 
only  lost  to  Napoleon,  but  in  part  at  least  gained  to 
the  invaders ;  and  the  prestige  of  his  invincibility 
seriously  shattered  by  so  wide  an  inroad  upon  the 
territory  of  the  great  nation.  But,  on  the  other  hand« 
to  a  commander  possessed  of  the  military  talent  and 
discerning  eye  of  the  French  Emperor,  his  situation, 
though  full  of  peril,  was  not  without  its  advantages, 
and  he  might  with  reason  hope  to  strike,  upon  the 
plains  of  Champagne,  strokes  equal  to  the  redoubt* 
able  blows  which  first  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  on  the  Italian  plains.  The  force  at  his  dispo- 
sal, though  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  which 
was  at  the  command  of  the  Allies,  was  incomparably 
more  concentrated:  his  troops  were  all  stationed 
within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  triangle,  of  which 
Paris,  Laon,  and  Troyes,  formed  the  angles ;  while 
the  vast  armies  of  his  opponents,  stretching  across 
France  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Rhone,  were  alike 
unable  either  to  combine  their  movements  with  accu- 
racy, or  succour  each  other  in  case  of  disaster.  The 
views  of  the  cabinets  which  directed  them  were  by  no 
means  in  union  \  Austria,  leading  on  the  matrimo- 
nial alliance,  was  reluctant  to  push  matters  to  extre- 
mities, if  it  could  by  possibility  be  avoided ;  Russia 
and  Prussia,  influenced  by  no  such  connexion,  were 
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resolute  to  push  on,  at  all  hazards,  to  Paris ;  and  chap. 

the  councils  of  England,  which  in  this  diversity  1 

held  the  halance,  were  divided  between  the  expe- 
dience  of  taking  advantage  of  the  present  commands 
ing  position  of  the  Allied  armies  to  secure  a  glorious 
peace,  andthechance,  bypursuinga  moredecided  poli* 
cy,  of  precipitating  the  revolutionary  dynasty  from  the 
throne.  Thus  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  military  councils  of  the  Allied  cabinets  would  be 
as  ruinous  as  their  diplomatic  divisions ;  and  Napo- 
leon entertained  sanguine  hopes  that,  while  the  Aus- 
trians,  in  pursuance  of  the  temporizing  system  of 
Mettemich,  hung  back,  the  Russians  and  Prussians, 
led  by  the  bolder  views  of  Alexander  and  ^l^^l^®''*^*^^ 
might  be  exposed  to  attack  with  equal  chances,  audi.  1*35,136! 
possibly  at  an  advantage.^ 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  prodigious  flood  of 
enemies  which  was  inundating  his  territories,  Napo-Prepm. 
leon  was,  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  January  ^^^^ 
1814,  inde&tigable  in  his  efforts  to  prepare  'l^^JJJ^^j^*'® 
means  of  arresting  it.  He  was  first  informed  of  the 
invasion  of  his  territories  when  coming  out  of  his 
cabinet  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  legislative 
body,  which  has  been  already  described.^  Preserving 
his  usual  firmness,  he  said :  If  I  could  have  gained 
two  months,  the  enemy  would  not  have  crossed  the 
Rhine.  This  may  lead  to  bad  consequences ;  but 
alone  I  can  do  nothing :  if  unaided,  I  must  fall;  then 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  war  is  not  directed  against 
me  alone.'^  His  exertions  were  mainly  employed  in 
organizing  and  dispatching  to  the  different  armies 
the  conscripts  who  were  daily  forwarded  to  Paris 
from  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  the 

•  Ante,  X.  47. 
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CHAP,  empire,  and  replacing  the  garrisons  in  the  interior, 
Lxxiv.  which  they  were  drawn,  by  National  Guards, 
1814.  levies  who  had  not  yet  acquired  any  degree  of 
military  consistency.  These  troops,  as  they  succes- 
sively arrived,  were  reviewed  with  great  pomp  in  the 
Place  Carrousel;  but  their  number  fell  miserably 
short  of  expectation,  and  evinced  in  the  clearest 
manner  that  the  military  strength  of  the  empire  was 
all  but  exhausted.  The  better  to  conceal  his  real 
weakness,  and  in  the  hope  of  imposing  at  once 
on  his  own  subjects  and  his  enemies,  the  most 
pompous  account  of  these  reviews  was  uniformly 
published  next  day  in  the  Moniteur  ;  and  the  num- 
bers who  had  defiled  before  the  Emperor  announced 
at  four  or  five  times  their  real  amount ;  insomuch, 
in  a  single  month,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
men  were  enumerated,  and  it  would  have  been  sup- 
posed the  Emperor  was  about  to  take  the  field  with 
a  force  as  great  as  that  with  which  he  had  combated 
the  preceding  year  on  the  Elbe.  But  no  one  knew 
better  than  the  Emperor  the  real  amount  of  the 
troops  at  his  disposal ;  and  the  moment  they  had 
defiled  before  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  every 
sabre  and  bayonet  were  straightway  hurried  off  to 
the  armies  in  front  of  the  Allies,  which,  according  to 
old  usage,  were  divided  into  eight  corps,  though 
they  did  not  in  all  muster  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand effective  combatants  in  the  field.  Yet  so  great 
was  his  dread,  even  in  this  extremity,  of  democratic 
excitement,  that  it  was  only  on  the  8th  of  January — 
a  fortnight  before  he  set  out  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army — ^that,  by  a  decree,  he  again  organized 
a  National  Guard  in  Paris ;  and,  when  he  did 
so,  especial  care  was  taken,  by  the  nomination  of 
Marshal  Moncey  to  the  command,  and  by  the 
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selecdcm  made  both  of  officers  and  privates  to  fill  its  chap. 
ranks,  to  show  that  it  was  established  rather  to-^  ^ 


iniard  against  internal  ac^itation  than  foreisna  Bsgres- 
sion,  and  that  the  real  enemy  it  was  intended  to  27.  TUb/ 
combat  was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  bayonets  of  the^'^^ 
Allies,  but  the  pikes  of  the  Fauxbourg  St  AntoineJ  33i,  332. 

Previous  to  setting  out  to  take  the  command  of 
his  troops.  Napoleon  made  his  final  dispositions  for  Napoleon's 
the  government  during  his  absence  from  the  capital.  Sjfonf^t' 
To  announce  his  immediate  arrival  with  the  army/**'*?®***';^ 

out  for  the 

he  sent  forward  Berthier  some  days  before  he  him-tfmy, 
self  set  out,  and  meanwhile  he  organized  with  Savary ^* 
and  the  Council  of  State  the  means  of  maintaining 
tranquillity  in  the  capital,  and  insuring  the  direction 
of  affairs*    The  regency  was  conferred  by  letters 
patent  on  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  ;  but  with  her 
was  conjoined  on  the  day  following  his  brother  Joseph, 
under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire. 
On  the  23d  he  prepared  a  military  solemnity,  calcu- jan.  23. 
lated  to  rouse  the  national  feelings  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  was  Sunday — and,  after  hearing  mass,  the 
Emperorreceived  the  principal  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  in  the  apartments  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
Empress  preceded  him  on  entering  the  apartments ;  Jan.  24. 
she  was  followed  by  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  who 
carried  in  her  arms  the  King  of  Rome,  then  a  lovely 
infant  of  three  years  of  age.  His  blue  eyes  and  light 
hair  bespoke  his  German  descent;  but  the  keen 
look  and  thoughtful  turn  of  countenance  betrayed 
the  mingled  Italian  blood.    He  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  National  Guard,  his  golden  locks  fell  in  luxuri- 
ant ringlets  over  his  rounded  shoulders,  and  his>  Fain,  44. 
little  eyes  beamed  with  delight  at  the  military  garb^|; 
in  which  he  was  now  for  the  first  time  arrayed.' 
Napoleon  took  the  child  by  the  hand,  and  advan- 
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Lxxiv        ^^^^        middle  of  the  circle,  with  his  head 
'  micovered  and  a  solemn  air,  he  thus  addressed  them : 


— "  Gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  set  out  for  the  army : 
His  touch,  I  entrust  to  you  what  I  hold  dearest  in  the  world — 
to^thrN».™y  wife  and  my  son.  Let  there  be  no  political  divi- . 
G at  ^^^^^  •  respect  for  property,  the  maintenance 

Paris.  of  order,  and,  above  all,  the  love  of  France,  animate 
every  bosom.  I  do  not  disguise,  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  military  operations  which  are  to  ensue,  the 
enemy  may  approach  in  force  to  Paris :  it  will  only  be 
an  affair  of  a  few  days ;  before  they  are  passed  I  will 
be  on  their  flanks  and  rear,  and  annihilate  those 
who  have  dared  to  violate  our  country."  Then, 
taking  the  noble  child  in  his  arms,  he  went  through 
the  ranks  of  the  officers,  and  presented  him  to  them 
as  their  future  sovereign.  Cries  of  enthusiasm  rent 
the  apartments  :  many  tears  were  shed ;  a  sense  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  moment  penetrated  every  bosom, 
and  cold  indeed  must  have  been  that  heart  which 
did  not  then  thrill  with  patriotic  ardour.  The  apart- 
ment where  this  memorable  scene  occurred  was  the 
same  which,  twenty  years  before,  had  witnessed  the 
degradation  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  that  unhappy 
monarch  had  been  compelled  to  put  on  the  red  cap  of 
liberty,  and  Napoleon,  then  a  boy  at  college,  had  wit- 
nessed with  such  indignation  the  tumultuous  assem- 
blage which  thronged  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.* 
Revolution  had  run  its  course ;  in  the  very  spot 
where  its  excesses  commenced,  its  chief  was  doomed 
to  drink  the  bitterest  draught  in  the  waters  of  afflic- 
46  ""cap'  following  day  Napoleon  made  all  the 

X.  534,635.  necessary  preparations  for  his  departure,  burned  his 
^^25°'^'  most  secret  papers,  and  gave  his  final  instructions 
1814.      to  Joseph  and  the  Council  of  State.*  At  three  in  the 

♦  Ante,  L  642. 
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morning  of  the  25th,  he  embraced  the  Empress  and  chap. 

his  son  FOB  the  last  time,  and  set  out  for  the  1 

army :  he  never  saw  them  again. 

Count  Bertrand,  in  the  absence  of  Berthier, 
accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  carriage ;  they  break-  Arriyai  of 
fasted  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon  at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  where  the  headquar-^«i^n»> 
ters  of  the  army  were  established.    The  presence  fint 
of  the  Emperor,  as  usual,  restored  confidence  bothj^^ 
to  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants,  which  the  long- 
continued  retreat  and  near  approach  of  the  enemy 
to  the  capital  had  much  impaired.    Cries  of  "  Vive 
PEmpereur*'  broke  from  the  crowds  which  assembled 
to  witness  his  passage  through  any  of  the  towns 
which  he  traversed;  with  them  were  mingled  the 
exclamation,  "  A  has  les  droits  reunis  ;    they  did 
not  cry  "  A  has  la  conscription" — a  deplorable  proof 
of  the  selfishness  of  human  nature ;  they  strove  rather 
to  save  their  own  money  than  the  blood  of  their 
children.    Napoleon  spent  the  evening  in  receiving 
accounts  from  his  officers  of  the  position  of  the 
troops  and  the  progress  of  the  enemy.    They  were 
sufficiently  alarming.    The  grand  army  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  descending  by  several  roads  from 
the  Vosges  mountains,  was  pressing  in  vast  numbers 
through  the  plains  of  Burgundy,  and  already  threat- 
ened Troyes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Champagne ; 
Blucher  had  passed  Lorraine,  reached  St  Dizier, 
and  was  rapidly  stretching,  in  communication  with 
the  grand  army, "across  to  the  Aube.    The  French 
troops,  falling  back  on  all  sides,  were  converging 
towards  Chalons;  Victor  and  Ney,  after  having 
evacuated  Nancy,  had  already  reached  Vitry-le- 
Franfais  ;  while  Marmont  was  between  Saint  Michel 
and  Vitry  behind  the  Meuse«    Twenty  days  of  c<m- 
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Lxxiv  ^^^^^^  retreat  had  brought  those  scattered  bands, 
^^^^  '  which  lately  had  lain  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Huningen  to  B&le,  to  within  a  few  leagues  of 
each  other,  in  the  plains  of  Champagne.  Disorder 
and  confusion,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  were  rapidly 
accumulating  in  the  rear.  Crowds  of  fugitives,  which 
preceded  the  march  of  the  columns,  crossed,  and 
spread  consternation  among  the  advancing  bodies  of 
» Fain,  61,  couscripts  which  wcro  hastening  up  from  Paris  j  and 
L^iTeTiTO.  already  that  dejection  was  visible  among  all  ranks, 
iS?  io;  which  is  at  once  the  forerunner  and  the  cause  of 
national  disaster.^ 

By  the  concentration  of  the  retiring  columns,  how- 
Napoieon  cvcr,  Napolcou  had  collected  about  seventy  thousand 
^'^n-  effective  combatants,  of  whom  fifteen  thousand  were 
mIrchM*  *^°^i'**We  cavalry ;  and,  although  part  of  these  were 
against    still  at  a  Considerable  distance  from  the  centre  of 
Biucher.  g^jj^jj^  y^j.     wisely  rcsolvcd  at  once  to  assume  the 
offensive.  Twelve  hours  only  were  devoted  to  rest  and 
Jan.  26.   preparation  at  Chalons,  and  on  the  26th  headquar- 
ters  were  advanced  to  Vitry.  Early  on  the  following 
morning  the  march  was  resumed ;  and  at  daybreak 
the  advanced  guards  met  the  leading  Cossacks  of 
Blucher's  army,  which  were  moving  from  St  Dizier, 
where  they  had  passed  the  night,  towards  Yitry.  The 
Russians,  wholly  unprepared  for  any  such  encounter, 
were  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  and  worsted,  and  the 
victorious  French  reentered  St  Dizier,  which  had  been 
some  days  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  The  Allied 
generals,  meanwhile,  inspired  with  undue  confidence 
by  the  long-continued  retreat  of  the  French  troops, 
and  ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Chalons, 
were  in  a  very  unprepared  state  to  receive  an 
encounter.  Biucher,  with  characteristic  impatience 
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and  recklessness  to  consequences,  had  divided  his  chap. 
army  into  two  divisions ;  he  himself  with  twenty-six 


thoosand  men  having  advanced  to  Brienne,  where 
headquarters  were  established ;  while  York,  with 
twenty  thousand  Prussians,  was  at  St  Michel  on  the 
Mouse,  and  Sacken  was  at  Lesmont,  fifteen  miles 
distant.  Thus  Napoleon,  by  his  advance  to  St  Dizier, 
had  cut  the  army  of  Silesia  in  two,  and  he  had  it  in 
his  power  either  to  fall  on  one  of  these  detached 
corps  with  an  overwhelming  force,  or-  to  defile 
towards  Chaumont  and  Langres,  to  repel  Schwartz- 
enberg  and  the  grand  army.  He  resolved  to  adopt 
the  former  plan,  justly  deeming  Blucher  the  most 
resolute  as  well  as  formidable  of  his  opponents,  and 
the  one,  therefore,  whom  it  was  both  most  probable 
he  might  take  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant that  he  should  disable  by  an  early  disaster.  He 
continued,  therefore,  his  march  against  the  Prussian 
general  without  interruption,  plunged  without  hesita^ 
tion  into  the  forest  of  Der,  which  could  only  be  crossed 
in  that  direction  by  deep  country  roads;  on  the  S8th 
he  reached  Monteriender,  and  on  the  day  following,!  jom.  ir. 
by  daybreak,  the  army  was  advancing  in  great  !^^^^^^""^ 
spirits  against  Blucher,  who  lay  within  half  a  day's  i>ui.  5i, 
march,  at  Brienne,  wholly  unconscious  of  thet^iseyier. 
^[yproaching  danger.^ 

Had  Napoleon  reached  the  Prussian  general  be- 
fore he  had  received  any  intimation  of  his  approach,  Prepara- 
it  is  certain  that  a  great  disaster  would  have  befallen  *^'"y™^^®' 

o  ^    ^  ^  ments  on 

him ;  for  he  had  only  under  his  immediate  command  both  udes. 
two  divisions  of  Olsoofief 's  corps,  that  of  Sacken  being 
at  Lesmont,  at  a  considerable  distance.  About  noon, 
however,  an  officer  was  brought  in  prisoner  with  des- 
patches, which  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance»  as  they  contained  an  order  from  Napoleon  to 
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CHAP.  Mortier  to  draw  near  and  co-operate  in  a  general 
Lxxiv.  g^^^g^jj.     Blucher  at  Brienne.  This  at  once  revealed 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  imminence  of 
the  danger.  The  Prussian  general  instantly  sent  off 
orders  to  Sacken  to  advance  to  his  support  with  all 
possible  expedition ;  and  prepared  himself  to  retire 
towards  the  Aube  if  he  was  attacked  by  superior 
forces,  as  his  whole  cavalry  was  already  across  that 
river,  and  the  open  plains  of  Champagne  exposed  the 
infantry  to  great  risk  if  combating  without  that  arm. 
At  this  critical  moment,  when  he  was  every  instant 
expecting  to  be  attacked.  Count  Pahlen's  cavalry  of 
Wittgenstein's  corps,  belonging  to  the  grand  army, 
appeared  in  rear,  and,  on  Blucher's  request,  imme- 
diately marched  forward  to  the  front  of  Brienne,  and 
forming  on  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  was 
expected,  covered  Sacken's  movement  from  Lesmont. 
Intelligence  of  Napoleon's  advance  at  the  same  time 
reached  Schwartzenberg  atChaumont;  and  Alex- 
ander, who  had  arrived  there  that  very  day  from 
Langres,  immediately  gave  instructions  to  Barclay, 
with  the  Russian  guards  and  reserves,  to  come  up 
with  all  possible  expedition  from  the  rear,  and  sent 
1  Jom.  ir.  out  orders  in  all  directions  for  the  concentration  of 
Dan.  61,'        grand  army.    But  before  the  orders  could  be 
70  7i^**"'received  the  blow  had  been  delivered,  and  Blucher 
Vaud.i.   had  been  exposed  to  a  rude  encounter  in  the 
184, 185.  ^Y^^^Q^^  q(  Brienne.^ 

The  French  troops  encountered  the  most  serious 
Napoleon  obstacles,  and  underwent  dreadful  fatigue  all  the 
^i^^*  aSth,  in  forcing  thefr  way  through  the  deep  and 
Brienne  ^^^^  fovest  of  Dcr.    The  frost,  which 

j«n!^?  it  was  expected  would  have  removed  every  difficulty, 
had  given  way,  and  the  thaw  which  succeeded  had 
rendered  the  execrable  cross  roads  all  but  im- 
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passable.    It  was  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  that  chap. 

the  guns  and  artillery  waggons  could  be  dragged  i 

through ;  but  by  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  peasants 
of  the  forest,  who  harnessed  themselves  to  the  guns, 
and  toiled  night  and  day  without  intermission,  the 
difficulties  were  at  length  overcome,  and  on  the  . 
morning  of  the  29th,  the  troops  were  extricated  from 
the  wood,  and  on  their  march  across  the  open  coun- 
try to  Brienne.    The  curate  of  Maizieres  acted  as 
their  guide ;  he  had  escaped  from  the  hussars  of  the 
Prussians,  and  threw  himself  before  Napoleon,  who 
recognised  in  him  an  old  college  companion  at 
Brienne,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they  studied 
together,  equal  in  rank  and  prospects,  twenty-five 
years  before  I   Soon  the  troops  approached  the  town, 
and  discovered  the  Prussians  drawn  up  in  successive 
lines  in  front  of  its  buildings,  and  strongly  occupy- 
ing with  their  artillery  the  beautiful  terraces  which 
lie  along  its  higher  parts.    Brienne  stands  on  a  hill 
sloping  upwards  to  the  castle,  which  stands  on  an 
eminence  adjoining  its  summit ;  and  its  streets,  after 
the  manner  of  those  in  Genoa  and  Naples,  rise  in 
successive  tiers  above  each  other  to  the  highest  point. 
Olsoofiefs  guns,  with  Pahlen's  dragoons,  occupied,  as 
an  advanced  guard,  the  great  road  between  it  and 
Maizieres;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  at  all 
hazards  to  keep  possession  of  that  line,  as  it  com- 
manded the  only  access  by  which  Sacken  could  effect^ 
his  junction  with  the  commander-in-chief.  This72^73f™' 
duty  was  most  gallantly  performed  by  these  brave  J^*"^^ 
officers,  and  the  ground  allotted  to  them  strenuously  Jom.  ir. 
maintained,  from  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  thepenoDsi' 
action  commenced,  till  the  whole  of  Sacken's  corps  ^J^^ 
had  defiled  through  the  streets,^  and  effected  its  junc- 
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CHAP,  tion  with  the  infantry  of  Olsoofief  in  rear,  when  they 
gradually  retired  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 


1^1*-  town. 

Encouraged  hy  the  retreat  of  the  enemy's  rear- 
Successfui  guard,  Napoleon  now  pressed  vigorously  on  with 
attack  on  g^jj  ^j^^  forces  he  could  command;  and  from  the  suc- 

tne  town  i  ••■      t  • 

and  castle  cessive  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  while  the  action  was 
Jan.'S?"^  going  on  in  front  of  the  town,  they  were  very  consi^ 
derahle.    His  numerous  guns  were  hurried  forward 
to  the  front,  and,  opening  a  concentric  fire  on  the 
town,  discharged  a  shower  of  homhs  and  shells 
which  speedily  set  it  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes 
a  considerable  part  of  its  buildings,  including  the 
college  where  Napoleon  had  been  educated — where 
he  had  passed  the  happy  and  as  yet  unambitious 
days  of  childhood,  and  where  he  had  learned  the  art 
of  war,  which  he  now  let  loose  with  such  devastating 
fury  on  the  scenes  of  his  infancy.    A  column  of 
infantry,  amidst  the  flaming  tempest,  burst  into  the 
town,  and  charging,  amidst  the  spreading  conflagra* 
tion,  through  the  streets,  took  twelve  Russian  guns. 
A  battery,  however,  which  Sacken  established,  com- 
manding the  French  left,  checked  the  advance  of 
the  troops  destined  to  support  this  vigorous  onset ; 
and  Pahlen  and  Wassilchikow's  dragoons,  charging 
the  assailiants  in  flank,  they  not  only  lost  the  guns 
they  had  taken,  but  were  driven  out  of  the  town  with 
the  loss  of  eight  pieces  of  their  own.    The  fire  con- 
tinued with  great  vigour  on  both  sides  till  nightfall, 
^  Dan.  H,  but  the  towu  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians; 
L^i8M89.S^^^*'ly     slackened  as  darkness  overspread  the 
Belu      horizon ;  and  Bluchef,  deeming  the  battle  over,  re- 
champs,  i.  tired  to  the  chateau  to  rest  a  few  hours  after  his 
185, 186.  fatigues,!  and  survey  from  its  elevated  summit  the 
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position  of  the  Tast  semicircle  of  watch-fires,  which  chap. 
marked  the  position  of  the  enemy  to  the  west  of  the 


town.  1^1^- 

He  was  still  on  the  top  of  the  hoilding,  when 
loud  cries  were  heard  in  the  ayenues  which  led  to  imminent 
it,  immediately  succeeded  hy  the  discharge  of  nius-g^^^j.^^^ 
ketry,  and  vehement  shouts  at  the  foot  of  the  castle^ 

non* 

itself  The  old  marshal  had  harely  time  to  hasten 
down  stairs,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  suite,  when 
it  was  carried  by  a  body  of  French  grenadiers,  who, 
during  the  darkness,  had  stole  unperceived  into  the  ^ 
grounds  of  the  chateau.  In  his  way  to  the  town,  he 
was  told  by  a  Cossack,  who  came  riding  up  at  full 
speed  with  the  accounts,  that  the  French  had  again 
burst  into  the  town ;  and,  by  the  light  of  the  burn- 
ing houses,  he  distinctly  perceived  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy  coming  rapidly  towards*  him  at  a  trot. 
Even  in  this  extremity,  however,  the  indignant 
marshal  would  only  consent  to  turn  aside  into  a 
cross  lane,  where  he  was  leisurely  proceeding  off  at 
a  walk,  whenGneisenau,  seeing  that  the  enemy  were 
rapidily  gaining  upon  him,  said,  Can  it  be  your 
wish  to  be  carried  in  triumph  to  Paris  ? The  field- 
marshal,  upon  this,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  with 
difficulty  regained  his  troops.  About  the  same  time, 
several  French  squadrons  charged  along  the  street, 
with  loud  hurrahs,  where  Sacken  was  issuing  orders. 
There  was  neither  time  nor  avenue  to  escape,  and 
with  great  presence  of  mind  he  backed  his  horse 
into  the  shadow  of  a  house  in  the  street,  which  was 
the  darker  from  the  glare  of  the  flames  behind  it, 
while  the  furious  whirlwind  drove  past:  the  dra- 
goons in  their  haste  taking  no  thought  of,  nor  even 
observiog  him,  who  two  months  afterwards  was 
governor  of  Paris  I    Blucher  upon  this  ordered  the 
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CHAP,  town  to  be  cleared  of  the  enemy,  which  was  imme- 

LXXIV  • 

diately  done  ;  but  though  Olsoofief  advanced  to  the 


1814-  attack  of  the  castle,  he  was  always  repulsed  with 
loss:  the  assailants,  from  the  light  of  the  burning 
houses,  being  distinctly  seen,  while  the  defenders 
» Fain,  73,  wcro  shroudcd  in  darkness.  At  two  in  the  morning, 
55*  5^*°*  the  Prussian  field-marshal  drew  off  his  whole  force 
526  627  *^  strong  position  of  Trannes,  on  the  road  to 
Vaad.!.'  Bar-sur-Aube,  where  the  Grand  Army  was;  and 
Lab.iL^'  smoking  and  half-burned  ruins  of  Brienne  re- 
156, 157.  mained  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  French.^ 

In  this  bloody  affair  the  Russians  only  were  enga- 
Resuits  of  g^d  •  hoth  parties  fought  with  the  most  determin- 
the  battle,  ^^j  rcsolutiou,  and  each  sustained  a  loss  of  about 

and  immi- 
nent dan-  three  thousand  men — a  great  proportion,  consider- 

Napokon.  i^g  the  numbers  who  fought  on  either  side.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  characteristic  oi  the  des- 
perate chances  of  the  death-struggle  which  was  com- 
mencing, that  at  the  very  time  when  Blucher  and 
Sacken  so  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoners, 
Napoleon  himself  was  still  nearer  destruction  ;  and 
a  Cossack's  lance  had  all  but  terminated  the  life 
which  still  kept  a  million  of  armed  men  at  bay.  The 
bulk  of  the  French  army  was  bivouacking  in  the 
plain  between  Maizieres  and  Brienne,  and  the 
Emperor,  after  having  inspected  their  positions,  was 
riding  back,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  to  the  former 
town,  in  earnest  conversation  with  General  Gour- 
gaud,  when  General  Dejean,  who  commanded  the 
patrole  in  front,  suddenly  turned,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  The  Cossacks  1'*  Hardly  were  the  words  spoken, 
when  a  party  of  these  enterprizing  marauders  dashed 
across  the  road :  Dejean  seized  the  foremost,  and 
strove  to  plunge  his  sabre  in  his  throat  The 
Cossack,  howeverj  di3^ngaged  himself,  parried  the 
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blow,  and  contiiiumg  his  career,  made  with  his  lance  chap. 
in  rest  at  the  horseman,  with  the  cocked-hat  and 
grey  riding-coat,  who  rode  in  front.  A  cry  of  hor- 
ror  arose  in  the  Emperor's  suite :  Corbineau  threw 
himself  across  the  lancer's  path,  while  Gourgaad 
drew  his  pistol  and  shot  him  dead,  so  near  Napo- 
leon that  he  fell  at  his  feet!  The  suite  now  rapidly 
came  up,  and  the  Cossacks,  ignorant  of  the  inesti* 
mable  prize  almost  within  their  grasp,  and  seeing 
the  first  surprise  had  failed,  dispersed  and  fled.  On 
the  day  following,  the  Emperor  perceiving  that  the  Jan.  3a 
enemy  had  entirely  evacuated  Brienne,  transferred 
his  headquarters  to  its  castle.  The  sight  of  the 
scenes  of  his  youth,  and  of  the  sports  of  his  boyhood, 
recalled  a  thousand  emotions,  to  which  they  had  long 
been  strangers,  in  his  breast ;  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  flitted  in  dark  array  before  him ; 
md  he  strove  to  allay  the  melancholy  of  his  reflec- 
tions by  magnificent  projects  for  the  future  restora- 
tion of  Brienne,  and  the  establishment  of  a  palace  1  Fain,  74, 
or  a  military  school,  or  both,  in  the  much-loved 
cradle  of  his  eventful  career.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Allied  generals,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  made  the  most  vigorous  efibrts  to  concen-  ooncen. 
trate  their  forces.    Early  on  the  morning  of  ttej^**^^^ 
dOth,  the  whole  Grand  Army  marched  to  Trannes,  Army  and 
with  the  exception  of  Wittgenstein  and  Wrede's^^>S^^^^ 
corps,  which  were  ordered  to  Passy  and  St  Dizier  to*^*^-^^* 
cover  the  right,  and  open  up  a  communication  with 
I^York's  corps,  which  was  approaching  from  that 
direction.    At  th^  same  time,  Blucher's  troops  were 
drawn  together  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  Allies,  hav- 
ing now  drawn  together  an  overwhelming  force  in  the 
two  armies,  resolved  to  give  battle.  Above  a  hundred 
thousand  men  were  assembled  imder  the  immediate  « 
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CHAP,  command  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King 
Lxxiv.  Prussia,  without  counting  CoUoredo's  men,  twenty- 
1814.  thousand  more,  who  were  at  Vandoeuvres  during 
the  action ;  and  Wittgenstein's  detached  corps.  The 
31st  passed  over  without  any  offensive  movement  on 
either  side,  while  the  Allied  troops  were  rapidly  com- 
ing into  line — an  inactivity  on  the  part  of  Napoleon 
so  inexplicable,  considering  that  he  was  inferior  in 
force,  upon  the  whole,  to  his  antagonists,  and  there« 
fore  was  certain  to  lose  by  giving  them  time  to  con- 
centrate, that  Alexander,  more  than  once,  was  led 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  really  with  the  opposite 
armies.  Mean  time  the  Allies,  in  admirable  order, 
took  up  their  ground,  and  their  generals,  from  the 
heights  of  Trannes,  which  overlooked  the  whole 
adjacent  country,  anxiously  surveyed  the  theatre  of 
the  approaching  battle.  The  centre,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Blucher's  Russians,  was  posted  on  the  ele- 
vated ridge  of  Trannes,  with  Barclay  de  Tolly's 
reserve  behind  it ;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
burg's  corps  composed  the  right  wing,  which  stood 
at  Getanie ;  Giulay^s  Austrians  formed  the  left, 
with  Colloredo  in  reserve.  With  great  delicacy, 
Schwartzenberg  entrusted  the  general  command  of 
the  whole  to  Blucher,  who  had  commenced  the  con- 
flict with  such  spirit  on  the  preceding  day.  Mean- 
while Napoleon,  finding  himself  overmatched,  and 
that  the  Allied  army,  instead  of  being  surprised  in 
detail,  was  perfectly  prepared  and  hourly  increasing 
in  strength,  made  dispositions  for  a  retreat;  but 
previous  to  this  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the 
1  Dan.  62,  bridge  of  Lcsmout,  the  only  issue  by  which  his 
f^igj*"^  columns  could  recross  the  Aube.  The  French  line 
77*  Bm^h  drawn  up  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Allies, 
ii^  iiSy^  and  extended  from  Dionville  on  the  right, ^  through 
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La  Rothkr£  and  LaGiberie  in  the  centre,  to  Chau-  chap. 

menil  on  tlie  extreme  left;  forming  the  two  sides  ! 

of  a  right-angled  triangle,  facing  outwards,  of  which 
La  Giberie  was  the  taming  point. 

Peroeiring  that,  contrary  to  his  preyious  custom, 
Napoleon  remained  motionless  awaiting  an  attack — OHerof 
a  striking  indication  of  the  altered  state  of  his  for-^^^^e. 
tunes — Schwartzenberg  gave  orders  to  Blucher  to 
commence  the  battle,  and  it  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
February.    The  weather  was  dark  and  gloomy  :  a 
cold  wind,  swelling  at  intervals  into  fitful  gusts, 
driving  heavy  snow  showers  before  it,  rendered 
every  thing  invisible  till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  receding  mist  disco- 
vered the  French  army,  about  fifty  thousand  strong, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.    Gerard  commanded 
the  right,  Marmont  the  left,  and  Napoleon  himself 
directed  the  centre,  having  Mortier,  Ney,  and  Oudi- 
not,  in  reserve,  immediately  behind  it    To  distin- 
guish the  Allied  troops,  who  belonged  to  six  differ- 
ent sovereigns,  and  were  in  every  variety  of  uniform, 
from  the  enemy,  orders  were  given  that  they  should 
all,  firom  the  general  to  the  private  soldier,  wear  a 
white  band  on  the  left  arm.    The  adoption  of  this 
badge  made  General  Jomini  suggest  to  Alexander, 
that  it  might  give  rise  to  surmises  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Allied  sovereigns  regarding  the  Bour- 
bons.   "What  have  I  to  do  with  them?*'  replied id^^4^ 
the  Czar:  a  striking  proof  how  much  even 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  supreme  direction  of  Burgh, 
affidrs, '  are  themselves  impelled  in  the  most  impor-  Ka^iJr^' 
tant  events  by  a  power  of  which  they  are  the  uncon-^76. 
seious  and  nnforeseeing  instruments.^ 

The  monarchs  now  gave  the  orders  to  attack ; 
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CHAP,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  having  sent  a  confidential 

LXXIV 

'  officer  to  enquire  of  Blucher  what  plan  of  attack  he 


1814.  y^QxjXA.  recommend,  instead  of  specifying  movements, 
Battle  of  he  replied — "  We  must  march  to  Paris ;  Napoleon 
Feb!  has  been  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe :  we  must 
make  him  descend  from  a  throne  which  it  would 
have  been  well  for  us  all  that  he  had  never  mounted. 
We  shall  have  no  repose  till  we  pull  him  down." 
Meanwhile  Giulay  advanced  on  Dionville,  the  Prince 
of  Wirtemburg  on  La  Giberie,  Sacken  on  La  Ro- 
thiere,  Wrede  on  Morvilliers.  So  heavy  was  the 
^ound,  that  Niketin,  who  commanded  Sacken's 
artillery,  was  obliged  to  leave  half  his  guns  in  posi- 
tion on  the  ridge  of  Trannes,  and  harness  the  horses 
belonging  to  them  to  the  other  half,  thirty-six  in 
number,  with  which  he  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Ten  horses  were  in  this  way  got  for  each  of  the 
heavy  guns,  six  to  the  light,  and  five  to  the  cais- 
sons ;  and  with  this  additional  strength  the  cannon 
were  dragged  through  the  deep  clay,  and  formed  in 
line  under  a  heavy  discharge  from  the  French  artil- 
lery. .  The  infantry  destined  for  their  protection, 
being  still  far  in  the  rear  toiling  through  the  miry 
fields,  Napoleon  caused  a  large  body  of  horse  to 
charge  the  guns ;  but  the  Russian  cannoniers,  with 
admirable  coolness,  placed  the  charges  under  cover 
of  their  cloaks  close  beside  the  guns,  to  save  time  in 
carrying  them;  and  having  done  so,  ceased  firing 
till  the  horse  were  within  six  hundred  yards,  when 
1  Dan.  66,  they  Opened  so  tremendous  a  discharge  that  the 
iiifnf^  assailants  quickly  were  obliged  to  retreat;  Snow 
^260  thickness  that  the  nearest  objects 

Beaucb.  were  no  longer  visible,  and  during  the  darkness,^  the 
1.196,19  '|^^^j[|;jQQg|  jQ^jri        horscs  wcrc  sent  back  for  the 
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thirty-six  pieces  left  behind  at  Trannes,  which  were  chap. 

\  LXXIV 

brought  to  the  front  before  the  darkness  cleared—^  ' 

away.  1814. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  front,  the  infantry  and 
ca?alry  of  Sacken's  corps  approached,  and  the  action  Great  bdc- 
commenced  at  all  points.    The  Prince  of  Wirtem-SJ**^^**** 


burg  drove  the  enemy  from  a  wood  which  they  occu-^*^ 
pied  in  front  of  La  Giberie,  and  threading  his  devious  centre, 
way  through  a  narrow  path  between  fishponds,  at 
last  reached  the  open  country,  and  immediately 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  villages  of  La  Giberie 
and  Chaumenil,  which  were  carried  after  a  bloody 
struggle.  Napoleon  upon  this  directed  a  portion  of 
his  guards  and  reserves  to  regain  these  important 
posts,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  salient  angle  of 
his  position,  and  supported  their  attack  by  the  con- 
centric fire  of  a  large  part  of  his  artillery.  The 
efforts  of  these  brave  men  proved  successful,  and  the 
villages  were  regained  ;  but  the  Prince  returned  to 
the  charge  in  front,  supported  by  Wrede,  who 
assailed  them  in  flank,  and  by  their  united  efforts 
the  villages  were  regained  and  permanently  held  by 
the  Allies.  Meanwhile  Sacken  in  the  centre  led 
his  troops  in  beautiful  array  against  La  Rothiere 
and  the  French  batteries  adjacent ;  so  steady  was 
their  advance,  that  the  infantry  were  in  many 
places  headed  by  their  regimental  bands.  Count 
Lieven,  with  the  vanguard,  pushed  the  attack 
with  such  vigour  that  he  reached  the  church  of 
La  Rothiere,  around  which  a  bloody  conflict  arose, 
although  the  snow  fell  so  thick  that  the  combatants 
were  frequently  obliged  to  suspend  their  fire,  from 
being  unable  to  see  each  other.  At  this  critical 
moment  the  Russian  dragoons,  under  Lanskoy 
and  PantchenUdzeff,  advanced,  broke  the  French 
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CHAP,  cavalry,  and  following  up  their  success,  charged  and 

 ^captured  a  battery  of  twenty-eight  guns  in  the 

enemy's  centre.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  of 
Wirtemburg  made  himself  master  of  a  battery  of 
nine  guns  between  La  Giberie  and  La  Rothiere, 
turned  sharp  to  his  left,  attacked  the  latter  village 
in  flank,  and  expelled  the  French  from  every  part  of 
it,  while  Wrede  carried  Chaumenil  and  twelve  guns 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  Thus  the  French 
» Dan.  67,  centre  and  left  were  entirely  broken  throufirh  and 

68  Lab  U  *  o 

161^162.  'bejaten;  and  although  their  right  still  stood  firm  at 
^o"^262.  had  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of  Giulay's 

Burgh.    Austrians,  yet  the  battle  before  six  o'clock  seemed 
'       to  be  clearly  decided  in  favour  of  the  Allies.* 

Napoleon,  however,  had  been  too  long  a  victorious 
general  to  despair  as  yet  of  the  contest.  Oudinot 
and  final  'camc  up  Opportunely  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
defeat.  Lesmout  with  two  fresh  divisions ;  and  the  Emperor 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons  of  Col- 
bert and  Piri,  and  bringing  up  every  disposable  gun 
he  had  left,  directed  a  general  attack  on  La  Rothiere. 
Perceiving  the  concentration  of  the  French  forces  on 
this  decisive  point,  Blucher  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  reserves,  and  advanced  to  sustain  the  encoun- 
ter. It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  these  two 
redoubtable  antagonists  met  in  arms,  the  shades  of 
night  already  overspread  the  field,  which  was  only 
partially  illuminated  by  the  feeble  rays  of  the  moon. 
The  first  attack  of  the  French  was  irresistible,  the 
village  was  carried  amidst  loud  cheers;  but  the 
Emperor  of  Ryssia  immediately  brought  up  the 
grenadier  regiments  of  Little  Russia  and  Astrakan, 
which  again  drove  the  enemy  out  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  whole  grenadier  corps  and  cuirassiers 
of  the  guard  being  brought  up  to  support  the  assault 
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In  the  struggle  wliich  ensued  the  division  Duhesme  chap. 
was  ahnost  entirely  destroyed ;  hoth  parties  fought 
with  the  most  invincible  resolution.    Napoleon  and 
Blucher  in  person  directed  the  attacks;  but  at  length 
the  French  were  overpowered  and  driven  out  of  the 
village;  while  at  the  same  time,  Giulay  on  the 
extreme  right,  at  midnight,  after  a  sixth  assault 
carried  Dionville.    The  whole  villages  and  ground*  Dan.  68, 
held  by  the  French  in  the  commencement  of  the  162.^64."' 
battle  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies ;  aiid^g  253. 
Napoleon,  seeing  the  day  irrecoverably  lost,  gave  Koch,  i. 
orders  to  bum  La  Rothiere,  and  drew  off  his  shat-  i^gh?^' 
tered  troops  to  Brienne,  under  cover  of  the  thick 
darkness  of  a  winter's  night.^ 

The  cause  of  Napoleon  appeared  now  altogether 
desperate.  He  had  suddenly  collected  his  troops  Resnits  of 
and  made  a  desperate  irruption  into  the  heart  of  the^^^^j^ 
enemies'  armies ;  but  instead  of  striking  any  of  hisj?^^^"*- 
former  terrible  blows,  he  had  met  only  with  the  most  Napoleon, 
obstinate  resistance:  his  onset  had  served  as  the  sig* 
nal  for  the  concentration  of  their  vast  armies,  and  he 
had  finally  been  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  on  the 
ground  which  he  himself  had  chosen.  In  the  last 
action  he  had  lost  six  thousand  men,  including  a 
thousand  prisoners,  and  seventy-three  pieces  of  can- 
non»  wrested  from  him  in  fair  fight ;  while  the  Allies 
were  only  weakened  by  two-thirds  of  that  number  : 
the  prestige  of  a  first  victory  was  not  only  lost  by 
him,  but  gained  by  his  opponents ;  nine  thousand 
of  his  best  soldiers  had  fallen,  or  been  made  prisoners, 
since  hostilities  had  recommenced ;  discouragement, 
almost  despair,  was  general  in  his  ranks,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  the  future  advance  of  a  host  of 
CTemies  was  to  be  arrested,  when  less  than  a  half  of 
their  armies  had  defeated  so  well-conceived  and 
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CHAP,  daring  an  enterprise  by  his  whole  disposable  force. 
'  Nor  did  subsequent  events  weaken  the  force  of  this 


1^1^*  impression :  on  the  contrary,  they  strongly  confirmed 
it,  and  seemed  to  presage  the  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  French  power.  Napoleon  returned  at  mid- 
night to  Brienne,  and  such  was  his  anxiety  lest  the 
enemy  should  take  adyantage  of  the  confusion  of  his 
retiring  columns  to  make  a  nocturnal  attack,  and 
complete  his  ruin,  that  not  content  with  incessantly 
asking  if  there  was  any  thing  new,  he  himself  stood 
for  some  hours  at  the  windows  of  the  chateau  of 
Brienne,  which  overlooked  the  field,  anxiously 
watching  to  see  if  any  unusual  movement  around 
the  watch-fires  indicated  the  commencement  of  an 
irruption.  Nothing,  however,  prognosticated  such 
an  event ;  the  flames  were  steady,  and  gradually 
1  FaiD,78,  declined  as  night  advanced ;  and  at  four  on  the  foU 
w%27^"  lowing  morning,  the  Emperor,  satisfied  he  was  not 
pursued,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  by  Lesmont  to 
Troyes.  * 

This  first  and  most  important  victory  gained  on 
Great  ex-  the  soil  of  France  over  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  pro- 
th^lmid  ^^^^  the  most  unbounded  transports  in  the  Allied 
«™7  at    armies.    During  the  progress  of  the  action,  Alex- 
cess."  "  ander  and  Frederick  William  were  spectators  from 
the  heights  of  Trannes  of  the  success  of  their  arms, 
and  testified  the  most  lively  sense  of  their  gratitude 
to  the  victorious  generals  and  chiefs  by  whom  it  had 
been  eflected.    "  Tell  the  field-marshal,"  said  the 
former  to  Blucher^s  aide-de-camp,  "  that  he  has 
crowned  all  his  former  victories  by  this  glorious 
triumph."    The  day  after  the  battle,  the  sovereigns, 
ambassadors,  and  principal  generals,  supped  toge- 
ther ;  and  Blucher,  striking  off,  in  his  eagerness,  the 
.  necks  of  the  bottles  of  champagne  with  his  knife. 
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quaffed  off  copious  and  repeated  libations  to  the  chap. 

toast,  drank  with  enthusiasm  by  all  present,  "  Nach  

Paris.**  Yet,  although  such  were  the  anticipations 
which  universally  prevailed,  and  not  without  reason, 
of  an  immediate  march  to  Paris,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Blucher  made  as  much  of  the  superiority  of 
force  as  he  might  have  done ;  and  whether  Napoleon 
in  his  place  would  not  have  converted  the  success  at 
La  Bothiere  into  a  total  and  irrecoverable  defeat. 
Certainly  if  the  position  of  the  French  army,  form- 
ing the  two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  facing 
outwards,  with  the  Aube,  traversed  only  by  a  single 
bridge  at  Lesmont,  in  its  rear,  and  that  of  the  Allies, 
pressing  them  with  superior  forces  on  both  sides  up 
against  the  impassable  river,  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, it  might  have  been  expected  that  more  deci- 
sive results  would  have  been  obtained ;  and  in  fact 
they  would  have  been  secured,  if,  instead  of  directing 
the  weight  of  his  attacks  against  La  Rothiere  and 
LaGiberie  in  front,  the  Prussian  marshal  had  more^  Koch,L 
strongly  supported  the  assault,  which  in  the  end}^7^' 
proved  decisive,  of  Wrede  on  Chaumenil  and^*- 
MorviOiers  in  flank.' 

In  truth,  however,  such  was  the  discouragement 
and  disaster  which  resulted  to  the  French  army  Desperate 
from  this  calamitous  action,  that  it  brought  Napo-^^  the***^ 
leon  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  On  the  day  after  theP'*®"^^ 
battle,  the  army  defiled  in  great  confusion  over  the  their  re- 
bridge  of  Lesmont ;  and  Marmont,  who  was  left  with*'®*** 
twelve  thousand  men  to  cover  the  retreat,  soon  found  Feb.  2. 
himself  beset,  as  Victor  had  been  at  the  Berezina, 
by  Wrede's  corps,  above  twenty  thousand  strong.  It 
was  only  by  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  seconded 
by  the  heroic  devotion  of  his  followers,  that  the 
brave  marshal  succeeded  in  repelling  the  repeated 
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CHAP,  attacks  of  the  Bavarians,  urged  on  to  the  charge  by 
the  *  personal  direction  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 


1814.  y^Yio  exposed  himself  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In 
the  afternoon  a  thick  snow  storm  suspended  the  com- 
bat, and  Marmont  took  adyantage  of  it  to  withdraw 
his  troops  across  the  river,  and  the  Russians,  dis- 
concerted by  this  bloody  encounter,  gave  no  further 
molestation  to  their  retreat.  Nevertheless  it  proved 
to  the  last  degree  disastrous  to  the  French.  On  the 
day  following,  Napoleon  with  all  his  forces  fell  back 
Feb.  a    to  Troyes,  the  capital  of  Champagne,  where  Mortier 
with  his  corps  was  already  established,  erecting  bar- 
^  Koch,  i.  ricades,  running  up  palisades,  establishing  batteries, 
Dm/tJ'  breaking  out  loopholes  in  the  houses  of  the  suburbs, 
75.  Jom.  and  making  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
defence.* 

The  situation  of  the  town  of  Troyes,  containing 
Dilatory  tweuty-two  thousaud  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  an 
mentJof  ^ntt^use  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Barce  and  the 
the  Allies  Seine,  was  such  as  to  render  it  little  capable  of 
in  pursuit  gi^j^^jjjg  ^  siege,  while  at  the  same  time  it  afforded 
opportunities,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  river, 
of  keeping  even  a  superior  enemy  several  days  at 
bay.    Napoleon  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  for  this 
latter  temporary  purpose,  to  gain  time  for  the  fur- 
ther concentration  of  his  troops;  and  in  this  endea- 
vour he  was  much  aided  by  the  dilatory  conduct  of 
Schwartzenberg  in  continuing  the  pursuit.  The 
Austrians,  Bavarians,  and  Wirtemburghers,  who, 
.  from  the  direction  which  the  retiring  French  army 
had  taken,  found  themselves  foremost  in  following 
it,  were  so  tardy  in  their  movements,  that  they 
literally  lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  for  two  days  it 
was  unknown  at  headquarters  whether  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  had  retreated  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Arcis,  Chalons,  or  Troyes.  Already  the  chap. 
secret  reluctance  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  push-^^^^^' 


matters  to  extremity  against  Napoleon,  which  exer-  1814.^ 
cised  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
campaign,  was  becoming  very  apparent;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  slackness  in  the  pursuit,  such  was 
the  effect  of  a  retrograde  movement  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  French  soldiers,  more  susceptible  than  any  in 
Europe  of  vivid  impressions,  and  such  the  effect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  young  conscripts, 
by  the  hardships  they  had  undergone  since  they  took 
the  field  in  that  rigorous  weather,  that  six  thou- ^  Koch,  i. 
sand  deserted  their  colours,  and  disappeared  during  ][^^^' 
the  retreat  to  Troyes;  and  the  army  reached  that^s- 
town  fifteen  thousand  weaker  than  when  Napoleon,  Bmgh. 
a  week  before,  had  given  the  signal  of  advance  from 
Chalons.^ 

The  future  plan  of  operations  resolved  on  by  the 
Allied  sovereigns  on  the  2d  February  at  the  castle  of  impradent 
Brienne,  and  which  proved  so  disastrous  in  its  con.^[^***®^ 
sequences  as  to  have  wellnigh  rendered  abortive 
all  the  vast  efforts  which  had  been  made  for  the  Feb.  2.' 
invasion  of  France,  was,  that  the  grand  army  and 
army  of  Silesia,  instead  of  acting  together,  or  in 
concert,  when  their  mass  was  irresistible,  should 
^eparate^  and  act  on  different  lines  of  operation ; 
Blucher,  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  moving  upon  Cha- 
lons, and  thence  following  the  course  of  the  Mame 
to  Paris,  through  Chateau-Thierry  and  Meaux, 
while  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  to  move  on  to 
Troyes,  and  descend  the  valley  of  the  Seine  by 
Montereau  to  the  same  capital.  Want  of  provisions 
and  of  forage,  which  already  began  to  be  severely 
felt,  if  such  an  enormous*  multitude  of  men  and 
horses  was  kept  united,  was  the  reason  assigned  foi* 
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'  sliort  of  absolute  necessity,  could  justify  the  division 


1814.  Qf  tiig       armies  to  such  a  distance  that  they  could 
not  render  aid  to  each  other,  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  general  as  Napoleon,  still  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  in  a  central  position  betwe^  them. 
It  would  seem  as  if,  forgetting  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  two  armies  the  autumn  before  had 
wrought  out  the  deliverance  of  Germany,  and  that 
their  recent  union  had  all  but  secured  the  conquest 
of  France,  they  were  determined  to  give  every  faci- 
lity to  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  to  afford  to  the 
1  Dan.  74,  French  Emperor  an  opportunity  for  dealing  out,  on 
l^fiSt^  the  right  and  left,  those  redoubtable  blows,  by  which, 
J^Y^'jj^^  fourteen  years  before,  he  had  prostrated  Wurmser 
It.  633.    and  Alvinzi  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige.^ 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  separation  of 
Retreat  of  force  Were  speedily  apparent*  It  was  not  that 
from"°^^Schwartzenberghadnot  ample  troops  at  his  disposal 
Troyes,    in  his  own  army  to  crush  Napoleon  ;  but  that,  sepa- 

and  Its  00-  ^  -  *^  , 

cupation  rated  from  iilucner  and  the  army  of  Silesia,  the 
A^u^  daring  resolution  was  wanting  in  aU  but  Alexander, 
which  could  alone  lead  to  decisive  results.  Austrian 
diplomacy,  anxious  to  save  the  French  Emperor 
from  a  total  fall,  now,  as  on  so  many  former  occa- 
sions, became  predominant  over  military  councils ; 
and  Napoleon,  relieved  from  all  disquietude  on  the 
side  of  the  grand  army,  was  able  to  turn  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  strokes  which  he  meditated 
against  the  army  of  Silesia.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
did  he  receive  intelligence  of  the  separation  of  the 
two  armies,  and  that  Blucher,  in  obedience  to  his 
instructions,  was  moving  towards  Chalons-sur-Mame, 
while  Schwartzenberg^s.  huge  masses  were  slowly 
drawing  around  Troyes,  than  he  resolved  to  descend 
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the  courseof  the  Seine  towards  Paris,  andfacilitate  his  chap. 
junction  with  the  reinforcements  of  veteran  troops  J^^^Ll^l 
which  were  approaching,  drawn  from  the  army  of 
Soult ;  in  the  hopes  that,  when  he  had  in  this  manner 
repaired  his  losses,  he  would  be  enabled  to  strike  a 
blow  with  effect  against  the  flank  of  the  army  of  Sile- 
sia, when  advancing  towards  the  capital.  With  this 
view,  he  allowed  his  troops  to  repose  during  three  days 
at  Troyes ;  and  so  imposed  upon  the  enemy  by  the 
good  countenance  which  he  maintained  in  front  of  Feb.  5. 
that  town,  and  by  a  vigorous  sortie  which  he  made 
beyond  the  Barce,  that  the  Austrian  general  deemed 
it  necessary  to  draw  back  his  Ifeadquarters  to  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  and  throw  two  corps  across  the  Seine,  in 
order  to  make  a  general  attack  at  once  on  both 
banks.    Napoleon  had  no  intention  of  risking  a 
general  engagement  where  he  stood;  and  his  troops 
having  somewhat  recovered  from  their  fatigues,  he 
broke  up  with  his  whole  army  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  and  reached  Nogent  on  the  road  to  Paris  Feb.  6. 
on  the  following  evening.    The  headquarters  of  theg^"'!)^^ 
Allied  army  were  immediately  advanced,  and  on  ^^^'^^^J^ 
7th  were  established  in  Troyes,  which  they  took  the  122, 123. 
most  anxious  precautions  to  preserve  from  pillage  or  ^^^*203. 
disorder  of  any  sort.* 

Though  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  down  the 
Seine  to  Nogent  was  a  prudent  measure,  profoundly  Extreme 
calculated,  and  which  speedily  led  to  the  most  bril-^?^J|^**" 
liant  results,  yet  it  produced  at  first  the  most  ruinous  French 
effects  upon  the  army.    The  hopes  of  the  soldiers"^^* 
were  entirely  dissipated  by  this  long-continued  re- 
treat; it  was  seriously  feared  that  Paris  itself  would 
erelong  be  abandoned :  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and 
of  the  Revolution,  seemed  at  an  end.    They  felt  the 
same  despair  as  the  Russians  had  done  in  retiring 
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CHAP,  from  Smolensko  towards  Moscow.     The  troops 
marched  in  sullen  and  gloomy  silence  over  the  wet 


and  dreary  roads :  the  ominous  question,  **  where 
are  we  to  halt?*'  was  in  every  mouth.  Nor  were 
the  spirits  of  the  troops  revived  when  they  reached 
Nogenty  and  the  army,  receiving  orders  to  halt,  made 
preparations  hy  mining  the  bridge,  loopholing  the 
houses,  and  barricading  the  streets,  for  disputing  the 
passage  of  the  Seine.  Moreover,  the  most  disquieting 
intelligence  was  received  from  all  quarters:  the 
defection  of  Murat  was  announced  from  Italy ;  Ant- 
werp was  blockaded  by  the  Anglo-Prussian  army ; 
Liege  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  occupied ;  Brussels 
had  been  evacuated ;  Flanders  was  lost ;  General 
Maison  was  rapidly  falling  back  to  the  old  frontiers 
of  the  monarchy ;  while  the  unresisted  march  of  Blu- 
cher  to  Chalons,  which  he  had  occupied  on  the  5th, 
clearly  indicated  a  resolution  to  march  on  Paris  by 
a  route  by  which  it  was  most  assailable,  and  where 
scarcely  any  force  existed  to  arrest  his  progress.  The 
troops,  profoundly  affected  at  having  so  long  to  retire 
before  the  enemy,  were  now  deserting  by  crowds ; 
the  sides  of  the  road  were  covered  with  arms,  cloaks, 
and  haversacks,  thrown  down  in  despair:  twelve  thou- 
sand conscripts  had  soon  left  their  standards,  making 
the  total  Ipss  since  hostilities  recommenced  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand :  and  the  despatches  from 
Caulaincourt,  who  was  engaged  in  the  conferences 
^  Fain,  84,  which  had  been  opened  at  Chatillon,  announced  that 
76*  7B^'  demands  of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  rising  with  the 
Koch,  i.   successes  of  their  arms,  were  no  lonfirer  limited,  as  at 

202  203.  •  • 

Burgh.  Frankfort,  to  the  recognition  of  the  frontier  of  the 
i^' iL^  Rhine,  but  pointed  to  the  reduction  of  France  with- 
172.       in  the  ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy.* 

Such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  which  the 
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French  army  had  sustained  since  the  opening  of  the  chap. 
campaign,  especially  in  cavalry,  that  a  fresh  organi- 
zation  of  that  arm,  to  conceal  the  frightful  chasms  in  ^^^^ 
its  ranks,  had  become  necessary.    It  took  place  at  Fresh  or- 
Nogent,  and  continued  unchanged  till  the  conclusion  ^jj^*®** 
of  the  war.    The  cavalry  had  been  divided  into  six^''®';*''^ 

•  cavalrY. 

corps;  but  such  had  been  the  enormous  amount 
of  its  losses,  that  even  with  the  aid  of  successive 
remounts,  sent  from  the  depots  in  the  interior,  it 
could  only  now  make  out  four,  of  which  two  were  com- 
posed only  of  three  divisions  each ;  Grouchy  obtained 
the  general  command  of  the  whole,  and  the  corps 
under  him  were  ^trusted  to  Count  BordesouUe, 
Count  St  Germain,  Count  Milhaud,  and  the  Count 
de  Valmy.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  consisting  of  five  divisions,  under 
Laferrierre,  Desnouettes,  Colbert,  Guyot,  and  De- 
frwice;  and  such  was  the  activity  displayed  in  push- 
ing  reinforcements  into  this  service,  that  it  soon  num- 
bared  in  its  ranks  fifteen  thousand  admirable  cava- 
liers. The  skeleton  of  a  new  corps  of  infantry  was 
also  formed,  under  Oudinot,  on  the  Seine  below 
Nogent,  and  at  Bray,  composed  of  the  divisions 
Leval  and  Boyer  de  Rebeval,  which  were  now  com- 
ing  up  from  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  various  i  Koch,  i. 
bodies  of  conscripts  hurried  forward  from  the  depotsf^^^gSs 
in  the  interior.' 

It  was  in  these  disastrous  and  all  but  desperate 
circumstances,  that  Napoleon  *  conceived  and  execu- Napoleon 
ted  one  of  those  hardy,  yet  prudent  measures,  which  ^ 
have  justly  rendered  his  name  immortal.    Rightly  Blucher  on 
judging  that  he  need  not  disquiet  himself  about  the^nce 
Austrians,  whose  slow  and  methodical  movements, 
ever  kept  subordinate  to  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy, 
.were  now  more  than  ever  circumspect,  from  the 
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LXXIV     •  •  • 

*  his  own  son-in-law,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Blucher, 


whose  bolder  movements,  since  the  separation  of 
the  armies,  were  both  more  fitted  to  excite  solicitude 
and  afibrd  opportunity.  The  progress  of  the  Prus- 
sian marshal,  since  he  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  act 
for  himself,  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  haye  excited 
the  most  lively  apprehensions  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Parisians.  Hardly  an  hour  elapsed  that  the  most 
alarming  intelligence  was  not  received  from  the  seat 
of  government.  The  Russians  and  Prussians,  with 
their  ardent  chief  at  their  head,  were  advancing  by 
forced  marches  towards  the  capital,  and  driving 
before  them  a  confused  and  trembling  crowd  of 
peasants,  women,  and  children,  who  fled  at  the 
approach  of  these  northern  barbarians.  In  this 
extremity,  with  disaster  pressing  him  on  every  side, 
and  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  within  a  few  marches 
of  the  capital,  Maret  and  all  his  councillors  earnest- 
ly besought  the  Emperor  to  accept  even  the  rigorous 
conditions  proposed  by  the  Allies,  and  make  peace. 
But  after  a  night  passed  in  reflection,  he  replied,  No, 
no  I  we  must  think  of  other  things  just  now.  I  am  on 
the  eve  of  beating  Blucher.  He  is  advancing  on  the 
road  to  Montmirail.  I  am  about  to  set  ofi.  I  will  beat 
^I'^^i^'  him  to-morrow — I  will  beat  him  the  day  after  to-mor- 

91.    Dan.  . 

96.  lib.  row:  if  that  movement  is  attended  with  the  success 
182.^^'    it  deserves,  the  face  of  afiairs  will  be  entirely  changed, 
and  then  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done."^ 

The  positions  occupied  by  the  army  of  Silesia  at 
More-"    this  luucture,  were  singularly  favourable  to  such  an 

ments  of  .         V^,     ,  •  i     i  «  «  i 

Blucher  incnterprize.    Blucher,  with  the  corps  of  Sacken  and 
^gne.     Olsoofief,  which  fought  at  La  Rothiere»  had,  in  obe- 
Feb.  3.    dience  to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  moved  on 
the  3d  through  St  Ouen  on  the  road  to  Chalons. 
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Meanwhile  D^York  attacked  that  town,  which  was  chap. 

LXX IV 

garrisoned  hy  a  detachment  of  M  acdonald's  corps,  and  1 

after  a  sharp  conflict  made  himself  master  of  it  Mac-  ^^^^ 
donald,  who  was  encumbered  with  the  grand  park 
of  Napoleon's  army,  consisting  of  a  hundred  guns 
dragged  by  peasants'  horses,  upon  this  retired  to 
Epemay,  towards  Paris ;  and  Blucher  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  direction  of  his  march,  than  he  resolved 
to  cut  him  off,  and  for  this  purpose  directed  his 
troops  to  La  Fert6-sous-Jouarre,  where  the  two  great 
roads  firom  Chalons  to  Paris  meet.    The  better  to  Feb.  4. 
compass  this  design,  which  seemed  to  promise  entire 
success,  he  ordered  D'York  to  follow  the  French 
marshal  by  the  highway  through  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Epemay ;  Sacken  was  directed  through  Bergeres 
on  Montmirail;  and  he  was  to  be  followed  at  Feb.  5. 
the  distance  of  a  day's  march  by  Olsoofief,  who  was 
commanded  to  remain  at  Chaiapaubert  till  further 
orders.    The  field-marshal  himself  halted  at  Virtus, 
almost  without  troops,  to  await  the  coming  up  of  Feb.  6. 
Kleist's  corps,  which  was  hourly  expected  at  Chalons. 
With  the  three  corps  united  he  proposed  to  fall  on 
Macdonald's  troops,  and  having  destroyed  them 
and  taken  the  convoy  of  guns,  push  direct  on  the 
capital,  where  the  utmost  consternation  already 
prevailed.    Sacken's  advanced  guard  had  reached 
La  Fert6-sous- Jouarre :  the  crowd  of  fugitives  was 
pouring  in  wild  disorder  into  Meaux ;  already  the 
litters  of  the  wounded,  and  the  disbanded  conscripts, 
were  beginning  to  be  seen  in  Paris,  where  the  pub- 
lic streets  were  almost  deserted  in  the  apprehension  i  nan.  95, 
of  an  impending  calamity.^    No  uneasiness  fiU^^dj^^g."* 
the  field-marshal's  breast,  during  this  rieipid  ad-Fun»^> 
vance,  as  to  his  left  flank,  though  Napoleon  lay  ^[1^280^283, 
that  direction,  as  he  deemed  him  sufficiently  occupied 
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CHAP,  with  watching  the  motions  of  the  grand  army;  as 

 1  Nogent,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  French  were 

estahlished,  was  thirty  miles  distant ;  and  as  the  only 
approach  to  it  was  through  deep  cross-roads,  by  the 
marshybank  of  the  Petit  Morin,  apparently  impass- 
able at  that  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

Haying  taken  his  resolution,  the  Emperor  instantly 
Extraordi-  gave  ordcrs  for  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  leav- 
cSuef  of  ^^S  Victor  at  Nogent  with  fourteen  thousand  men, 
the  passage  tQ  t^ep  the  Austriaus  in  check,  and  Oudinot  at 

across  the  , 

country.  Bray-sur*Seine  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand,  with 
orders  to  delay  them  as  long  as  possible  at  the 
passage  of  that  river,  he  resolved  himself  to  set  out 
with  the  Slite  of  his  army,  about  forty-five  thousand 
strong,  for  Sezanne,  with  the  intention  of  falling  per- 
pendicularly on  the  line  of  Blucher's  march,  and  des- 

Feb.  9.  troying  his  scattered  columns.  On  the  9th  he  broke 
up  with  this  design  from  Nogent,  and  slept  at  Sezanne, 
halfway  across,  with  the  imperial  guard,  and  on  the 
following  day  moved  on  towards  Champaubert.  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage  proved  greater  even  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  it  required  all  the  vigour 
and  authority  of  the  Emperor  to  overcome  the  insub- 
ordination of  his  troops,  and  conquer  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprize.  The  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  already 
severely  depressed  when  they  arrived  at  Nogent, 
were  sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  by  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  of  this  cross  march,  for  which  no  object 
was  apparent,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  under- 
taken for  no  other  purpose*  but  to  lay  open  to  the 
Austrian  grand  army  the  undefended  road  to  the 
capital.  •  Murmurs  were  universal ;  insubordination 
bordered  on  mutiny ;  it  was  openly  said,  both  by 
officers  and  men,  that  the  Emperor  had  lost  his  head, 
and  that  he  was  fast  hurrying  the  empire  to  destruc- 
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tion.     Marmont,  who  headed  the  advance  with  his  chap. 

LXXIV 

corps,  found  the  roads  so  dreadful,  that  the  artillery  

drivers  all  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
guns  through ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  officers,  the  cannon  and  waggons  stuck  fast  in  the 
deep  clay  forest  of  Tra^onne,  and  Marmont,  despair- 
ing of  success,  was  remeasuring  his  steps.  When  this 
was  reported  to  the  Emperor,  he  replied,  "  You  must 
still  advance,  even  if  you  leave  the  whole  cannon 
behind  you."  The  marshal  was  instantly  ordered  to  Feb.  9. 
face  about  and  resume  his  march,  and  push  through 
at  all  hazards;  couriers  were  dispatched  in  all  direc- 
tions to  the  mayors  of  the  adjacent  communes  to  pro- 
cure  horses,  that  they  might  aid  in  extricating  the 
artillery;  and  such  was  the  patriotic  ardour  with 
which  the  assistance  was  furnished,  that  the  guns 
and  caissons  were  at  length  got  through.  The  dis- 
orders and  discouragement  of  the  troops,  however, 
had  now  reached  their  acme  from  this  accumulation 
of  difficulties ;  pillage  became  universal,  and  being 
exercised  without  mercy  on  the  people  of  the  country, 
gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  exasperation;  and  the 
Emperor,  after  long  shutting  his  eyes  to  these 
excesses,  had  at  length  his  attention  forcibly  drawn 
to  them  by  the  destruction  of  a  chateau,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nogent,  belonging  to  his  own  mother. 
Napoleon,  justly  incensed,  issued  a  severe  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  declared  he  would  hold  the  gene- 
rals and  officers  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their 
troops  ;*  but  the  evil  still  continued  with  very  little 

*  The  Emperor  has  to  express  his  displeasure  to  the  army  at  the 
excesses  to  which  it  abandons  itself.  Such  disorders  are  always  hurt- 
ful :  bat  they  become  criminal  when  committed  in  our  native  country. 
From  this  day  forward,  the  chiefs  of  corps  and  the  generals  shall  be 
held  entirely  responsible  for  them.  The  inhabitants  are  flying  on  every 
ride,  and  the  troops,  instead  of  being  their  country's  defenders,  are  be- 
coming  its  scourge." — Proelamatian,  8/A  Feb.  1814.  Damilxtskt,  95« 
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LXX  ^  abatement,  and,  by  preventing  any  cordial  assistance 
— ' — ^from  the  peasantry  to  the  soldiers,  was  one  main 
^^^^  cause  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  It  arose  from  a  deeper 
source  than  any  regulation  of  discipline  could  rectify 
» Dan.  95.  — ^the  habits  of  systematic  extortion  to  which  the 
i.  208,209!&nnies  of  the  Revolution  had  been  trained ;  and  was, 
93!*v«ud.  reaction  of  Napoleon's  favourite  maxim, 

i.  294,     that  war  should  maintain  war,  upon  himself  and  his 
own  subjects.^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Marmont  passed 
Combat  of  the  defiles  of  St  Gond  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor, 
aubert.  and  immediately  directed  his  march  against  the  vil- 
lage of  Baye,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detachment 
of  Olsoofiefs  corps.  That  general,  with  his  gallant 
Russians,  was  lying  at  Champaubert  in  perfect 
security,  and  dreaming  of  nothing  less  than  being 
assailed  on  his  left  flank,  in  which  direction,  from 
the  position  of  Schwartzenberg*s  army,  and  the  diffi- 
cult nature  of  the  intervening  country,  no  danger 
appeared  to  be  apprehended.  Meanwhile  Mar- 
mont reached  the  summit  of  the  height  which 
overlooks  the  valley  of  Petit-Morin,  and  beheld 
the  Russians,  about  five  thousand  strong,  with 
twenty-four  guns,  busy  in  preparing  their  breakfasts, 
wholly  unconscious  of  their  approaching  peril. 
Napoleon  immediately  rode  up  to  the  front,  and,  over- 
joyed at  his  success,  ordered  a  general  attack.  The 
Russian  general,  though  astonished  beyond  measure 
at  this  unexpected  apparition  on  his  flank,  drew  up 
his  men  with  great  steadiness  to  resist.  Some  pri- 
soners, however,  taken  in  the  skirmish  near  Baye, 
having  mentioned  that  the  Emperor  was  with  the 
troops,  he  despatched  repeated  couriers  to  Blucher  to 
demand  assistance,  and  know  whether  he  should 
retreat ;  but  the  field-marshal  directed  him  to  main- 
tain himself  where  he  was,  and  that  succour  was 
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unnecessary)  as  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  chap. 

assailed  by  more  than  a  flying  detachment  of  two  1 

thousand  men.    Thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  the  ^^^^ 
brave  Russian,  though  well  aware  he  had  to  deallo^ii^: 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  led  on  by  the  Emperor  "^^34, 236. 
in  person,  prepared  himself,  like  a  good  soldier,  tod04,d06. 
maintain  his  post  to  the  last  extremity.^ 

Napoleon,  seeing  that  the  enemy  stood  firm,  made 
dispositions  for  attacking  him  at  once  in  front  and  Total  de. 
both  flanks.  Lagrange  with  his  division,  followed  ros^  ^ 
by  that  of  Ricard,  crossed  the  marshes  of  St  Gond. 
carried  the  bridge  of  St  Prix,  and  drove  the  Russian 
advanced  posts  close  into  Champaubert,  where  they 
rallied^  und^  protection  of  their  main  body  and 
artillery,  which  opened  a  most  vigorous  fire.  Mean- 
while, the  French  cavalry  at  a  greater  distance  passed 
the  mardi,  and  having  gained  the  high-road  lead- 
ing from  Champaubert  to  Montmirail,  turned  and 
attacked  the  Russians  on  their  right  flank,  while 
Lagrange's  division  menaced  their  left.  Despairing 
of  maintaining  his  position  against  such  an  accumu- 
latiim  of  enemies,  Olsoofief  sent  half  his  guns  to  the 
rear,  and,  forming  his  men  in  column,  marched  in 
person  to  force  the  passage  towards  Etoges  and  Mont* 
mirail,  while  Poltoratsky,  with  a  brigade,  was  left 
to  defend  Champaubert  to  the  last  extremity.  This 
little  band  defended  itself  with  desperate  resolution 
till  its  ammunition  began  to  fail,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  out  of  the  village  and  retire  across 
a  plain,  with  the  view  of  reaching  the  shelter  of  a 
wood  at  a  little  distance.  As  .he  drew  near  to  this 
cover,  Poltoratsky  perceived  that  it  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  was  received  by 
them  with  a  volley  of  musketry.  Meanwhile,  the 
horse  artillery  of  the  French  made  fearful  chasms  in 
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CHAP,  the  Russian  ranks,  their  cavalry  charged  in  at  the 

 1  openings,  and  the  wearied  square  dragged  its  toil- 

1814.  some  way  along,  moistening  every  stepwith  its  blood. 
At  length,  having  exhausted  its  last  cartridge,  the 
whole  of  this  devoted  band  was  overpowered  and  made 
prisoners.  Meanwhile,  Olsoofief  himself,  finding  the 
road  to  Etoges  occupied  by  the  French  with  supe- 
rior forces,  struck  off  to  the  left,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  his  way  across  the  fields  towards  Montmirail ; 
but  his  guns  stuck  fast  in  the  deep  mud,  so  that  the  ene- 
my had  time  to  surround  the  detachment,  which,  hav- 
ing wholly  exhausted  its  ammunition,  was  in  great  part 
made  prisoners,  with  the  commander  himself.  Gen- 
eral Comeloff,  however,  with  General  Udom,  dis- 
1  Dan.  i02»dained  even  in  this  extremity  to  surrender ;  but  col- 
ii.  187,  '  looting  the  remains  of  the  corps,  about  two  thousand 
93^'  j^^J' strong,  with  twelve  guns,  they  succeeded  in  breaking 
i.  235, 239!  through  the  enemy,  and  at  midnight  reached  Portar 
176.  ^'  "^bincon  with  their  colours  and  honour  unsullied.^ 

In  this  disastrous  affair  the  Russians  lost  three 
effects  of  ^^^^^^"^^  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 

this  yicto-  besides  twelve  guns  and  seventeen  caissons,  while 
meiu^res  French  were  only  weakened  by  six  hundred 
kLn*^"  "^^^      moral  effect  of  the  triumph  was  much 

foUow  it  more  considerable,  and  it  was  such,  that  it  had  well- 
nigh  neutralized  the  whole  effect  of  the  previous 
successes,  and  rendered  problematical  the  final  result 
of  the  invasion.  The  French  troops,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression  by 
the  long-continued  retreat,  were  elevated  beyond 
measure  by  this  brilliant  success,  which,  achieved 
with  so  little  loss,  seemed  to  recall,  in  the  midst 
of  disaster,  the  brilliant  days  of  Areola  and  Rivoli. 
By  this  daring  and  felicitous  cross  march,  the  initia- 
tive had  been  regained  by  the  French  Emperor ;  he 
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had  achieved  the  greatest  feat  in  strategy — that,  with  cha^p. 

a  force  inferior  upon  the  whole  to  his  adversaries,  of  

being  greatly  superior  at  the  point  of  attack;  he  had 
broken  in  upon  the  line  of  advance  of  the  army  of  Sile- 
sia, and  could  at  pleasure  turn  with  a  concentrated 
array  upon  any  of  its  scattered  columns.  The  French 
soldiers,  intelligent  beyond  any  other  in  Europe, 
immediatelyperceived  the  immense  advantages  which 
this  brilliant  cross  march  had  secured  for  them  ;  the 
depression  of  the  retreat,  the  disaster  of  La  Rothiere, 
the  &tigues  of  the  preceding  days,  were  forgotten. 
Napoleon  no  longer  appeared  the  insane  ruler,  hur- 
rying blindfold  on  destruction,  but  the  consummate 
commander,  who  prepared  amidst  adversity  the 
means  of  regaining  prosperous  fortune;  and  that ^ Lab. u. 
general  confidence  was  felt  which,  more  either  than  JIf'  1^^, 
numbers  or  experience,  in  general  contributes  to  ^  239, 240. 
military  success.^ 

Napoleon  felt  the  whole  impidse  of  the  returning 
tide  of  victory,  which  had  now  set  in  to  his  arms.  N^oieon's 
Poltoratsky,  the  Russian  general,  who  had  been?^®^^^ 
made  prisoner,  having  been  brought  before  him,  heq°e>^^^- 
exclaimed,  "  I  now  tell  you,  that  as  I  have  routed 
you  to-day,  I  will  annihilate  Sacken  to-morrow ;  on 
Thursday,  the  whole  of  Wittgenstein's  advanced 
guard  wiU  be  disposed  of;  on  Friday,  I  will  give 
Blucher  a  blow  from  which  he  will  never  recover, 
and  I  then  hope  to  dictate  peace  to  Alexander  on 
the  Vistula.  Your  old  fox  Kutusoff  deceived  me, 
by  his  march  on  our  flank :  the  burning  of  Moscow 
was  a  barbarous  act — ^it  was  the  work  of  the  Rus- 
sians. I  took  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Vienna,  and  no 
such  thing  happened." — *'The  Russians,"  replied 
Poltoratsky,  "  don't  repent  of  that  sacrifice,  and  are 
delighted  with  its  results*" — "  Leave  the  room,  sir," 
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CHAP,  replied  the  Emperor,  stamping  with  his  foot.  On 
Lxxiv.  ^^^^         night  he  dispatched  orders  to  his  pleni- 


^^^^  potentiary  Caulaincourt,  at  the  congress  which  was 
sitting,  to  gain  time  and  sign  nothings  as  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  most  important  events.    Next  mom- 
Feb.  11.  ing  he  announced  his  success  to  Maedonald,  with 
orders  to  him  to  discontinue  his  retreat;  and  himself 
set  off  by  daybreak  to  attack  Sacken  at  Montmirail, 
leaving  the  corps  of  Marmont  before  Etoges  to 
» Dan.  106,  watch  Blucher,  who  lay  at  Virtus  anxiously  await- 
P^gg^  ing  the  arrival  of  Kleist's  corps  to  enable  him  to 
190.  Koch,  resume  the  offensive.    By  this  blow,  Napoleon  had 
piotho,    cut  the  Silesian  army  into  two  parts,  and  interposed 
m.^178,    ^jjjj  gfj.y  thousand  men,  to  whfch  his  own  army 
was  now  augmented,  between  its  severed  wings.^ 
Sacken's  situation  was  now  very  critical. — He  had 
Periioua  received  an  order  from  Blucher,  late  the  night  be- 
"t^'o"^^  fore,  to  remeasure  his  steps  through  Montmirail, 
'and  rejoin  him  in  the  plains  of  Virtus;  and  the 
field-marshal  had  ordered  D'York  to  join  him :  but 
the  rapidity  of  the  Emperor's  movements  anticipated 
the  execution  of  either  of  these  orders.  At  the  very 
time  that  Napoleon  moved  fr^m  Champaubert  to 
Montmirail,  Sacken  was  on  his  way  to  it,  marching 
back  from  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  where  he  had 
reached  on  his  advance  to  Paris ;  but  the  French 
were  before  hand,  and  Montmirail  was  occupied  by 
their  advanced  guard  before  the  Russians  approach- 
ed it»    Thus  anticipated  and  intercepted  in  his 
attempted  movement  to  rejoin  his  commander-in- 
chief,  the  Russian  general  had  no  alternative  but  to 
prepare  for  the  combat.    This  he  did  the  more 
willingly,  as  he  relied  on  the  approach  and  co-opera- 
tion of  D'York,  who  was  near  Chateau-Thierry, 
and  who,  he  was  aware,  had  received  orders  to  join 
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him  without  loss  of  time.  Trusting  with  too  great 
confidence  to  this  assistance,  Sacken,  instead  of- 


inclining  to  his  left,  as  he  might  have  done,  to  faci-  ^^^^ 
Htate  his  junction  with  D'York,  resolved  to  push 
straight  on,  and  endeavour  to  force  his  passage 
through  the  opposing  columns,  hj  the  valley  of  Petit 
Morin*    He  formed  his  troops,  in  consequence,  in 
order  of  hattle ;  the  centre  on  the  great  road  from 
La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  to  Montmirail ;  the  right  on^  Jhn.  m, 
the  village  of  Marche,  near  the  river  of  the  Petit  J^^  i^ 
Morin:  and  the  left  in  the  open  ground  towards  thejfo,  241. 
viUage  of  Fontenelle,  where  it  was  hoped  they  would  179,  iso. 
speedily  he  joined  hy  D'York's  corps  coming  up  from  JS?,*  190. 
Chateau-Thierry.* 

In  proportion  as  the  French  troops  came  up  to 
Montmirail,  they  marched  out  of  the  town,  andBitOeof 
forming  on  the  opposite  side,  commenced  the  action  J^Jj^**^ 
with  the  Russian  troops.  The  fire  hegan  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  soon  became  extremely  warm  on  both 
sides;  forty  pieces  of  cannon  arrayed  along  the  Allied 
front  long  kept  the  French  at  bay,  and  the  village  of 
March6,  where  Scherbatof  commanded  the  Russian 
right,  was  three  times  taken  and  retaken  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Meanwhile  D'York  himself  arrived, 
but  reported  that  his  troops  could  not  appear  on  the 
ground  till  three  o'clock,  anci  that  his  whole  artillery 
had  been  left  at  Chateau- Thierry,  from  the  experi- 
enced .  impossibility  of  dragging  it  forward  in  the 
wretched  i^te  of  the  roads.  At  the  very  time  that 
this  depressing  intelligence  was  received  by  the 
Allies,  Mortier  came  up  with  the  Old  Guard,  the 
Cuirassiers,  and  the  Guards  of  Honour,  to  the  aid 
of  the  French ;  and  Napoleon  having  now  got  his 
reserves  in  hand,  and  seeing  the  decisive  moment 
arrived,  ordered  a  general  attack  on  the  whole  of  Sack^ 

VOL.  !•  I 
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CHAP,  en's  line,  but  taking  care  to  direct  the  weight  of  his 
Lxxiv.         against  the  Russian  left  near  Fontenelle,  in 


1814.  order  to  throw  it  back  on  the  centre,  and  cut  off  the 
enemy  from  the  line  of  their  junction  with  D*  York,  or 
approach  to  Blucher.  If  the  attack  was  vigorous, 
however,  the  defence  was  not  less  obstinate ;  ranged 
behind  hedges  and  in  farm-offices,  the  Russian  tirail* 
leurs  long  retarded  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
when  at  length  they  were  forced  back,  the  mutual  fury 
of  the  combatants  led  them,  with  loud  cries  on  both 
sides,  to  the  decisive  shock  of  the  bayonet  Success 
.  was  varied  in  this  dreadful  encounter — ^in  some  places 
the  French  were  forced  back,  in  others  they  peiie* 
trated  the  Russian  line ;  but  at  this  decisive  moment 
Napoleon  ordered  up  the  Cuirassiers  and  Guards  of 
Honour  to  charge  the  half-broken  masses  of  the 
enemy.  As  these  gallant  cavaliers  defiled  past  the 
Emperor,  he  said  to  them,  "  Brave  young  men  I 
there  is  the  enemy  I  Will  you  allow  him  to  march  to 
Paris  ?'* — "  We  will  not  allow  him  I**  exclaimed  the 
horsemen,  shaking  their  sabres  aloft,  and  rend- 
ing the  air  with  their  cries ;  and  instantly  breaking 
into  a  charge,  feU  upon  the  enemy  with  such  fury 
that  the  victory  in  that  quarter  was  speedily  decidecL 
In  vain  D'York  now  came  up  with  several  brigades 
of  Prussians,  though  without  artillery,  which  could 
not  be  dragged  through  the  deep  clay ;  they,  too, 
were  broken  by  the  French  cavalry,  and  sharjed  the 
»  Dm.  Ill  Ney  and  Mortier  carried  the  farm 

112.  Koci^of  Greneaux  amidst  vehement  cheers,  and  drove  the 

i  240  241 

Faiii/94,  'Russian  left  back  upon  the  centre^  which,  with  the 
i^^gf- right,  retired  across  the  fields  towards  Chateau- 
312**822  '^^®"7»  covered  by  Vassiltchikoff's  dragoons,  which, 
piotho,  iii.  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  repulsed  the  repeated 
180, 182.  ^iiarges  of  the  French  cuirassiers,^ 
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In  tliis  bloody  combat  the  Allies  lost  three  thou-  chap. 

sand  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  thousand  1 

prisoners,  besides  nine  guns,  which  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud,  and  could  not  be  drawn  off  when  the  corps  Actions  on 
retreated.    The  French  loss  did  not  exceed  onefoUolS^g 
thousand.    It  was  only  by  the  utmost  exertions,  and^*^^®- 
harnessing  fifty  hussars  and  hulans  with  long  ropes 
to  each  gun,  that  the  remainder  were  got  away 
during  the  darkness  and  confusion,  while  torches 
were  displayed  every  hundred  yards  to  illuminate  the 
gloom.  Napoleon  passed  the  night  at  the  farm-house 
of  Greneaux,  sleeping  on  the  straw  from  which  the 
OTemy's  dead  had  just  been  removed,  in  the  midst 
of  smoking  ruins,  yet  weltering  in  their  blood,  and 
next  morning  by  daybreak  he  was  on  horseback,  at  . 
the  head  of  his  guards,  to  pursue  the  Allies.  The 
Prussian  general,  Horn,  was  stationed  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  check  with  twenty-four  squadrons, 
which  had  not  hitherto  suffered  in  the  conflict.  He 
arranged  these  troops  in  two  lines,  the  first  of  which 
charged  the  enemy.    They  were  received,  however, 
with  such  vigour  by  Ney,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
dragoons,  that  the  first  line  was  at  once  routed  and 
driven  back  upon  the  second,  which  was  also  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  fled.    Immediately  the  French 
cavalry  pushed  on,  and  swept  round  the  squares  of 
Russian  infimtry,  which  had  barely  time  to  form  in 
rear  of  the  horse ;  but  two  of  them  were  broken  in 
the  tumult,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon  taken,  besides 
a  thousand  prisoners.     Meanwhile,  however,  the 
main  body  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  succeeded^  Piotho, 
in  crossing  theMame,  and  breaking  down  its  bridges,  imI^Dwi. 
which  prevented  the  further  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  ^^j^^^*- 
and  placed  them,  for  the  moment  at  least,  in  a  situa-252, 253. 
tion  of  security     but  in  this  day's  combat  they  hadJjS^^. 
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CHAP,  lost  two  thousand  more  of  their  hest  soldiers,  besides 
'  several  guns  abandoned  in  the  retreat,  making  their 


total  loss  in  the  two  days  seventeen  guns,  five  stand- 
ards, and  six  thousand  men. 
r  By  directing  his  course  to  the  left,  and  marching 

Heroic  de-  OH  the  first  day  straight  to  Chateau-Thierry,  with- 
&iIckeD^to       seeking  to  encounter  Napoleop  at  all,  there  can 
bis  orders,  be  no  doubt  that  Sacken  might  have  avoided  this 
serious  disaster,  and  joined  Blucher  iiith  his  forces 
untouched;  but  his  orders  from  the  field-marshal 
were  precise,  to  march  to  join  him  by  Montmirail ; 
and,  like  a  good  soldier,  he  obeyed  his  instructions, 
though  to  the  evident  destruction  of  himself  and  his 
troops.    Well,  therefore,  did  he  merit  the  encomium 
1  VamhA-  of  the  biographer  of  Blucher — Sacken  may  have 
committed  an  error  of  judgment  on  this  occasion,  but 
Feidzag   it  was  the  crror  of  a  hero  too  confident  of  his  own 
Bincher^  Strength :  we  had  few  generals  equal  to  him ;  only 
such  as  he  might  hope  to  vanquish  Napoleon/'^ 
While  the  Emperor  in  person  was  gaining  these 
Kieist     splendid  successes  against  the  corps  of  Olsoofief  and 
B™h*r,  Sacken,  Blucher  was  remaining  at  Virtus,  with 
rincM  to  ^*''^^y       *r^^ps  8,t  his  disposal,  anxiously  waiting 
wards     the  arrival  of  Kieist  and  Kaptsevitch's  corps.  It 
Itb^Ti         ^  conceived  with  what  impatience  the  impetu- 
ous veteran  remained  in  this  state  of  forced  inaction, 
•       when  fresh  accounts  of  Napoleon's  successes  were 
every  hour  received;  when  the  fugitives  from  Champ- 
aubert  were  coming  straggling  in,  and  the  distant 
roar  of  the  cannon  at  Montmirail  announced  Sacken's 
danger.    But  notwithstanding  his  ardent  desire  to 
join  his  comrades,  and,  if  he  could  not  avert  their 
calamities,  to  share  their  fate,  he  was  unable  to  move 
a  single  step  in  advance,  from  his  total  want  of 
cavalry,  and  the  presence  of  Marmont  with  a  corps 
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of  fifteen,  which  report  had  magnified  to  thirty  thou-  chap. 
sand  men,  at  Etoges,  directly  between  him  and  his 


lieutenants.    At  length,  however,  Kleist  and  Kapt«  ^^^^ 
sevitch  haying  arrived,  and  the  remains  of  Olsoofief 's 
corps  and  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers  having  joined, 
he  advanced  to  Etoges  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou-  Feb.  13. 
sand  combatants,  which  Marmont  evacuated  at  his 
approach,  retiring  towards  Chateau-Thierry,  where 
Napoleon  lay  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces.  An 
interesting  scene  had  occurred  in  that  town  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  inhabitants,  <»i  the  night  of  the 
action  in  front  of  the  town,  after  the  combat  of 
Montmirail,  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of 
fugitives  in  disorder,  who  vented  their  rage  and  vex* 
ation  at  their  defeat  by  every  species  of  pillage  and 
rapine,  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  officers  had  been  unable  to  restrain.  Pro- 
portionally vivid  was  their  joy  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  indignant  inhabitants,  yet  smarting  under 
the  brutality  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  went 
out  in  crowds  along  the  banks  of  the  Mame  to  meet 
their  deliverers.  Men,  women,  and  children  laboured 
assiduously  to  restore  the  bridges  which  the  Russians 
had  destroyed  in  their  retreat,  and  to  reconstruct  a 
passage  to  their  own  soldiers ;  and  when  at  length  the 
boats  were  collected,  the  planks  laid,  and  the  troops  i  Lab.ii. 
b^;an  to  defile  across,  loud  shouts  rent  the  air,  a»d^jjj^?^* 
a  confused  multitude  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes^  235,236. 
rushing  forward^  embraced  with  tears  of  joy  the  gal-  Fain,  97.' 
lant  warriors  whose  valour  had  delivered  them  fromj^^j®^"' 
their  oppressors.* 

Napoleon  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  advance 
of  Blucher  to  Etoges,  and  thence  towards  Montmi- 
rail, than  he  set  out  from  Chateau-Thierry  on  the 
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OHAP  eveninfi:  of  the  ISth  with  his  fifuards,  and  the  fireater 

LXXIV  •  ^  • 

 -part  of  his  forces,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  town  at 

1814.  eigiit  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  Mannont  had 
Battle  of  just  evacuatod,  after  considerable  fighting,  the  vil« 
ciMimps.  lage  of  Vauchamps,  and  was  retreating  along  the 
Feb,  14.  Montmirail,  when  the  well-known  ensigns  of 

the  guard  were  seen  on  the  highway,  and  a  powerful 
body  of  cuirassiers  announced  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  I  Instantaneous  was  the  effect  of  this  intel- 
ligence upon  the  spirit  of  the  troops :  it  seemed  as  if 
the  wand  of  a  mighty  enchanter  had  given  an  elec- 
tric shock  to  every  soldier  on  the  field.  Immediately 
the  retreat  was  suspended :  the  cavalry,  hurrying  to 
the  front,  charged  with  boldness  and  rapidity;  the 
skirmishers  fell  hack,  and  gave  place  to  deep  columns 
of  infantry,  boldly  advancing  to  the  attack ;  the 
batteries  were  reinforced,  and  fired  with  increased 
vivacity ;  aides-de-camp  were  seen  galloping  in  all 
directions ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of  Vive 
VEmpereur!  It  was  now  the  Prussian  general's 
turn  to  halt,  and  make  his  dispositions  for  defence. 
Zeithen,  who  headed  the  vanguard,  was  soon 
forced  back  in  disorder  upon  the  main  body,  which 
had  barely  time  to  form  square  when  a  numerous 
body  of  cavalry  thundered  upon  it  The  Prussian 
cuirassiers  were  speedily  overthrown,  and  the  daz- 
zling line  of  horsemen,  headed  by  Grouchy,  swept 
round  the  squares  on  two  sides :  one  was  broken  and 
made  prisoners,  but  the  others  received  them  with  a 
sustained  rolling  fire,  and  the  charge  was  repulsed. 
Lab'  increasing  numbers,  however,  and  augmented 

ii.  200,    '  boldness  of  the  enemy,  left  no  doubt  of  the  presence 
^8^  j^^*^'of  the  Emperor  with  an  overwhelming  superiority  of 
piotho,  iii.  force,  Blucher  felt  the  necessity  of  a  retreat^  and 
'    *  commenced  it  in  squares,'  the  artillery  being  placed 
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in  the  intervals,  with  Kleist  on  the  right  and  Kapt-  chap. 
sevitch  on  the  left  J^xiv^ 

And  now  commenced  a  comhat,  which  has  shed  ^^^^ 
as  immortal  a  lustre  on  the  steadiness  of  the  Russian  Glorious 
and  Prussian  troops,  as  the  previous  hrilliant  suc-bui]^^^ 
cesses  had  secured  for  the  French  Emperor  and  army. 
The  retreat  was  conducted  along  the  high-road, 
which  traverses  a  flat  and  open  country,  running  in 
a  straight  line,  as  is  usual  in  that  part  of  France, 
between  rows  of  lofty  elms  J    On  this  chaussie  the^Pmonai 
^irtUlery  retired,  firing  inoessaiitly  as  It  receded  on^ 
the  pursuers,  while  the  squares  of  in&ntry  marched 
abreast  of  it  in  the  fields  on  either  side.  Slowly,  and 
in  perfect  order,  the  Russian  squares  fell  back  with* 
out  either  hurry  or  disorder,  as  on  a  field-day  at 
St  Petersburg,  and  truly  then  appeared  in  their- 
highest  lustre  the  marvels  of  military  discipline.  In 
vain  the  French  cuirassiers  with  devoted  gallantry, 
and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  swept 
round  the  steady  walls  of  steel,  and,  approaching  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  bayonets,  strove  to  force  their 
way  in,  wherever  the  discharge  of  their  cannon  tore 
up  a  chasm,  or  the  fall  of  the  wounded  presented 
an  opening.    Instantly  closing  to  the  centre,  these 
noble  veterans  still  preserved  their  array  unbroken, 
and  the  squares,  though  sorely  diminished,  and 
leaving  a  stream  of  blood,  flowing  from  the  dead  and 
the  wounded,  along  their  path,  yet  presented  an 
undaunted  front  to  the  enemy.    Entranced  with  the 
spectacle,  Blucher,  forgetting  his  own  danger,  gazed  ^  Dan.  lie, 
on  the  scene,  and  halting  his  horse,  exclaimed, 
"  See  how  my  brave  Russians  fight  I'*    Thus  com- ^^^2. 
bating,  they  reached  Champaubert;  but  after  pass-^sss. 
ing  through  that  town,  the  danger  thickened  ;^  and^^i. 
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CHAP,  such  were  the  perils  with  which  they  were  beset,  that 

T  XXIV  ,  ' 

 r-^the  bravest  almost  gave  themselves  up  to  despair. 

1814.      While  the  Russian  troops  were  delayed  by  defiling 
Imminent  through  the  naiTow  causeway  of  Champaubert, 
Biu^her?^  Napolcou,  who  had  a  body  of  seven  thousand,  admi- 
rable horse  at  his  command,  had  dispatched  General 
Grouchy  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  of  the  swift- 
est among  them,  by  a  circuit  round  the  village ;  and, 
by  great  exertions,  that  indefatigable  officer  had  so 
far  outstripped  the  slower  march  of  the  Allied 
column,  encumbered  as  it  was  by  artillery  and  cais- 
sons, that  he  had  gained  the  ^igh*road  two  miles  in 
advance,  and  was  established  in  force  on  i(  before  the 
Allies  had  extricated  themselves  from  the  houses. 
Meanwhile  Generals  BordesouUe  and  St  Germain 
.  closely  foUawed  the  rear  of  the  retreating  column ;  and 
turning  it  on  both  flanks  as  it  emerged  into  the  mea- 
dows on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  charged  repeat- 
<edly,  though  without  success,  on  three  faces  at  once  the 
pow  wearied  and  almost  exhausted  body.   By  a  con- 
tinued fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  however,  the  Al- 
lies succeeded  in  clearing  the  way  through  their  cour 
stantly  increasing  enemies;  and  they  had  got  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  Etoges,  where  the  danger 
would  cease  from  the  country  being  no  longer 
practicable  for  cavalry,  when  all  at  once,  on  sur- 
mounting an  eminence  just  as  the  sun  set,  they 
beheld  Grouchy's  horsemen  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  befbre  thepi,  and  his  last  rays  glimced  on  the 
^  :       long  line  of  cuirasses  which,  stretching  £ar  across  the 
road  on  either  side»  seemed  to  presept  ap  impassable 
barrier  to  their  further  advance.    At  this  appalling 
sight,  the  boldest  held  his  breath  in  the  Allied  ranks 
«^total  defeat  appeared  to  be  inevitable*- the  mighty 
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heart  of  Bineher  shuddered  at  the  thought,  that 
Dot  himself  only,  but  the  whole  corps,  with  IVince 


Augustus  of  Prussia,  were  on  the  point  of  being  ^^^^ 
made  prisoners.    ''Let  us  die  rather!"  said  that 
gallant  prince,  drawing  his  sword,  and  preparing  to 
charge  headlong  upon  the  enemy.    With  mournful 
resolution  Blucher  stood  in  the  front  of  the  squares,  in 
hopes  of  fidling  before  he  witnessed  the  disgrace  of^  i>an.ii7» 
his  country.    "  If  you  should  be  killed  here,'*  8aid?j^^)J^**' 
his  aide-de-camp  Nostitz,  "  do  you  really  think  his- 202. 
tory  will  praise  you  for  it?'    Strock  with  these iss,  190. 
wordsj  the  field-marshal  turned  his  horse's  head,  ^^^^eb. 
and  said  to  Gneisenau — *^  If  I  do  not  perish  to-day,  ^^^^ ' 
then  am  I  destined  to  live  long,  and  I  still  hope  to 
repair  alL"' 

That  there  was  no  hope,  except  in  forcing  their  way 
through  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  was  evident  to  all,  ita  disas- 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  .the  meanest  private ;  t^UonT 
and  worthy  indeed  of  a  hero  were  the  means  which 
Bludier  took  to  effi^ct  it  He  commanded  the  drums 
to  beat,  the  colours  to  be  displayed,  and,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  drcumstanoe  of  war,  the  troops  to  bear 
down  in  a  solid  mass  upon  the  enemy.  Cheered  by 
the  martial  sound,  fresh  vigour  was  inspired  into  the 
soldiers'  breasts ;  the  artillery  and  infantry  opened 
such  a  fire  in  front,  that  the  chauss^e  was  cleared, 
and  the  weighty  column,  preceded  by  its  guns, 
marched  into  the  forest  of  sabres.  Had  the  horse- 
artillery,  which  Grouchy  had  ordered  to  follow  him, 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  cavalry,  the  whole 
column,  with  the  cmnmander-in-chief,  must  have 
been  made  prisoners,  but  it  had  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud ;  the  cavalry  alone,  without  infantry  or  guns, 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  and  the  main  body 
got  through^  with  the  commander-in-chief,  Prince 
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CHAP.  Augustus,  and  their  whole  staff.    Enraged,  how- 
'  ever,  at  seeing  their  prey  thus  escaping  them. 


1814.  Grouchy*8  horsemen  closed  on  either  side  with  such 
fury  on  the  last  squares,  which  had  exhausted  their 
ammunition,  that  several  were  hroken,  two  Russian 
battalions  out  to  pieces,  and  two  Prussian  regiments 
made  prisoners.    The  Russian  horse-artillery  were 
in  the  most  imminent  danger ;  but  their  commander. 
Colonel  Shusherin,  formed  the  cannoniers  in  line, 
and,  headed  by  Blucher,  charged,  sword  in  hand, 
right  through  the  French  cavaby,  and  got  dear  off. 
At  length  the  wearied  and  bleeding  column  reached 
Etoges,  where  it  was  hoped  rest  and  safety  would  be 
found ;  but  there  fresh  combats  awaited  it.    At  ten 
at  night,  after  it  was  quite  dark,  Marmont,  at  the 
head  of  his  corps,  which  was  comparativQly  fresh, 
suddenly  commenced  an  attack  on  General  Udom's 
brigade,  which  was  reposing  near  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  broke  it  during  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal 
combat,  and  took  several  guns.  Following  up  his  suc- 
cess, the  French  marshal  pushed  on  amidst  frightful 
confusion,  and  a  second  time  the  Allies  found  the  line 
of  their  retreat  to  Bergeres  interrupted.  But  despair 
gave  them  almost  supernatural  strength.  Firing  and 
manoeuvring  were  out  of  the  question.    In  deep 
masses,  and  with  loud  hurrahs,  they  rushed  upon 
the  enemy,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and,  marching 
over  their  bodies,  arrived  at  midnight  at  .  Bergeres. 
1  Dan.  118, The  pursuit  was  now  at  end:  order  was  in  some 
l}^i^265A^f^^  restored  to  the  regiments;  and,  after  a  few 
^2™^*  hours*  rest,  the  retreat  was  continued  to  Chalons, 
piotho,  ui  where  the  remains  of  this  once  splendid  array  arri- 

188  190  • 

i^b.  ii.  '  ved  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  at  length  found 
202, 204.  repose  under  cover  of  the  Mame.* 

In  this  terrible  combat,  Blucher,  who80  force  at  thQ 
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oommenccment  of  the  action  did  not  exceed  twenty  chap. 
thousand  soldiers,  lost  seven  thousand  men  killed, 


wounded,  and  prisoners,  or  above  a  third  of  the  ^^}^* 
troops  engaged,  fifteen  guns,  and  eight  standards.  lUsaitfl  of 
The  prisoners,  in  number  about  two  thousand  five^**^^*^"*' 
hundred,  were  almost  entirely  Prussians ;  for  though 
several  Russian  squares  were  pierced  through,  and 
a  dreadful  loss  sustained  by  them  under  the  French 
sabres,  hardly  a  man  was  taken;  the  Muscovites 
sternly  combating  to  the  very  last,  even  when  their 
ranks  were  broken,  and  further  resistance  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  was  unavailing.  The  French  loss 
did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men.  After  the  battle  Feb.  15. 
the  remains  of  the  army  of  Silesia  converged  together 
from  Chalons  and  Chateau-Thierry,  behind  the  shelter 
of  the  Mame,  and  collected  their  shattered  bands  in 
cantonments  on  the  north-east  of  that  river,  butiprotho,iii. 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  ftdl  twenty  thousand  men 
mace  Napoleon's  fatal  irruption  had  commenced,  six^ 
days  before,  from  the  side  of  Sezanne.^ 

The  night  after  the  battle  of  Vauchamps,  Napo- 
leon returned  to  Montmirail,  where  he  slept;  and  Napoleon 
deeming  nothing  done  while  any  thing  remained  to^^^ 
do,  instead  of  giring  repose  to  his  wearied  troops,  ^^^^ 
which  had  now  marched  and  fought  for  six  dayssme. 
incessantly,  he  sent  advices  to  Victor  and  Oudinot, 
that  he  would  debouche  on  the  following  day  in  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  in  their  rear,  by  Guignes.  The 
extreme  badness  of  the  cross  roads,  from  the  valley 
of  the  Mame  to  that  of  the  Seine,  having  rendered 
this  impossiUe  by  the  direct  line,  he  left  his  other 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chateau-Thierry  and 
MontmiraiU  to  watch  the  broken  remains  of  the  army 
of  Silesia ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  faithful  guards 
and  cuirassiers,  whom  nothing  could  exhaust,  took  Feb,  15. 
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CHAP,  the  route  of  Meaux.  from  whence  on  the  foUowin&f 

LXXIV  • 

 '  morning  he  turned  to  the  left,  and  moved  on  Guignes, 

^^^^  through  the  forest  of  Brie,  by  the  chaufs^e  of  Fon- 

Feb.  16.  tenay.  Meanwhile  all  Paris  was  thrown  into  tran- 
sports of  joy,  by  the  successive  arrival  of  couriers,  who 
brought  intelligence  of  the  victories  of  Champaubert, 
Montmirail,  and  Vauchamps ;  the  bulletins,  which 
exaggerated  these  glorious  successes,  diffused  an 
universal  enchantment ;  the  genius  of  the  Emperor 
seemed  to  have  restored  the  days  of  Areola  and 
Rivoli ;  while  a  long  column  of  seven  thousand  pri- 

1  Koch,  L  soners,  taken  in  these  combats,  who  were  conducted 

nay  971) 

Fainfioo,  along  the  Boulevards,  preceded  by  military  music 
120  121  °  almost  triumphal  pomp,  gave  confirmation 
strong  of  the  reality  of  the  Emperor's  achievements.^ 
While  these  memorable  events  were  in  progress  on 
^^j^  the  banks  of  the  M ame,  changes,  attended  in  the 
Troyes  i>t  end  with  still  more  important  consequences,  were 

the  AlliiMi 


arms; 


taking  place  oa  the  shores  of  the  Seine.  The  Allied 
Feb  7.  sovereigns  had  made  their  entry  into  Troyes  on  the 
7th  of  February,  without  resistance,  a  few  hours  after 
Napoleon  with  his  troops  had  left  it.  Although  the 
ancient  capital  of  Champagne  had  much  declined, 
under  the  government  of  Napoleon,  from  its  former 
splendour,  when  it  had  forty  thousand  souls  within 
its  walls,  and  could  not  now  boast  of  above  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants;  yet  its  occupation  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  both  for  the  physical  necessities 
and  moral  influence  of  the  Allied  arms.  Not  only 
had  the  town  itself  considerable  resources,  especially 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  whose  number  was  now 
very  considerable  in  their  army;  but  being  the  centre 
where  all  the  roads  and  communications  of  the  pro- 
vince met,  or  intersected  each  other,  it  afforded  the 
most  valuable  facilities  for  the  procttringof  provisionsi 
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which  the  concourse  of  such  prodigious  hodies  of  men  ^^^^y 

and  hordes  had  now  rendered  a  matter  of  very  consi-  

derahle  difficulty,  even  in  the  heart  of  France.  While  * 
the  advanced  guard  of  this  army,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  Wirtemhurghers  and  Bavarians  under  Wrede, 
defiled  along  the  road  to  Paris  on  the  traces  of 
Napoleon,  the  bulk  of  their  army,  which  was  now 
concentrated  fa^ether,  passed  through  the  town  for 
twelve  hours  together,  exhibiting  a  stupendous  proof  >  Lab.  ii. 
of  the  strength  of  the  Allied  forces ;  for  at  the  end  of  Bmlachf  i. 
that  time,  independent  of  two  corps  which  were  pur- 
suing  the  French,  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  S82, 888. 
encamped  around  the  walls  of  Troyes.^ 

But  the  entrance  of  the  Allied  armies  into  this 
city  was  followed  by  a  political  movement  of  still  Com- 
higher  importance,  and  which,  in  the  end,  exercised  a  ment  of  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Revo-  S7a^«r* 
lution,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  Napoleon.    It  was  of  the 

«  Bourbons. 

here  that  the  first  movement  m  favour  of  the  Resto- 

JIATIOM  OF  THE  BoURBONS  tOok  place. 

.  Twenty-one  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
blood  of  Louis  XVI.  had  flowed  on  the  Place  Louis  Extraordi- 
XV.,  and  England,  amidst  the  storm  of  indigna-Xn  ofthe 
tioh  excited  by  his  fate,  had  been  drawn  unwillingly  *f^y*f^ 
into  the  contest ;  and  such  had  been  the  whirl  of  France 
events  which  had  immediately  succeeded,  and  such  i^voL^^^ 
the  pressing  interest  of  the  glories  and  catastrophes^*^"- 
which  had  since  occurred,  that  the  recollection  of 
that  illustrious  race  had  almost  been  lost  in  France, 
and  their  name  had  disappeared  from  the  page  of 
European  history.     The  ancient  loyalty  of  the 
monarchy,  indeed,  still  burned  in  the  bosoms  of  a 
few  highly-descended  nobles  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  in  many  generous  breasts  in  all  classes 
in  La  Vend^ ;  and  the  clergy  in  great  part  still 
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CHAP,  nursed  in  secret  a  predilection  for  the  ancient  race, 

 as  for  the  ancient  faith ;  but  the  young  and  active 

part  of  the  population,  almost  all  who  could  influ- 
ence thought  or  determine  action,  had  been  whirl- 
ed, willingly  or  unwillingly,  into  the  vortex  of  the 
Revolution.  An  entire  generation  of  the  ancient 
nobles  had  expired  under  the  edge  of  the  guillotine^ 
perished  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary 
prisons,  or  melted  away,  amidst  poverty  and  oblivion, 
in  foreign  lands.  Warm  as  had  been  the  sympathy, 
generous  the  hospitality,  with  which  the  emigrants 
had  been  at  first  received  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  especially  in  England,  the  rapidity  of  subsequent 
events,  the  intensity  of  subsequent  interests,  had  been 
such  that  they  were  now  in  a  great  measure  for- 
gotten. Numbers  of  them  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  amnesty  of  Napoleon  to  return  to  their  beloved 
country,  not  a  few  had  yielded  to  the  seductions  of 
his  antechambers,  and  settled  down  in  the  Tuileries 
under  the  shadow  of  the  imperial,  as  they  had  done 
under  the  royal,  regime.  Above  all,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  their  properties  had  deprived  them  of  almost 
all  influence  both  at  home  and  abroad;  for  although 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
spoliation  may  at  first  excite  a  warm  feeling  of  indig- 
nation, yet  it  insensibly  gives  way  in  process  of  time 
to  the  experienced  inconvenience  of  relieving  their 
necessities.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  feeling  of  pity  which 
can  long  survive  repeated  demands  for  money.  The 
general  irreligion  and  consequent  selfishness  of  all 
the  more  elevated  or  influential  classes  in.  France, 
both  before  and  since  the  Revolution,  had  deprived 
the  cause  of  ancient  loyalty  of  its  only  source  of  lasting 
support — a  sense  of  duty  springing  from  obligations 
superior  to  this  world.    Thus,  though  there  were 
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still  many  Royalists,  especially  in  the  provincial  chap. 
towns  of  France,  they  were  wholly  powerless  as  a-^^^^^' 


political  party ;  they  were  regarded  hy  the  active 
and  energetic  portion  of  the  people,  rather  as  a 
respectable  relic  of  the  olden  time,  than  as  a  body 
which  coold  ever  again  rise  to  power  in  the  state  ; 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  without  external 
aid  the  cause  of  the  Restoration  was  hopeless  in 
France,  unless  possibly  from  the  suffering  produced 
by  a  long  course  of  disastrous  revolutions. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  a  certain 
organization  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family  had  Royalist 
throughout  all  the  Revolution  existed  in  the  country,  uo^el^ 
and  it  had  recently  acquired  greater  vigour  and  effi-]^^^ 
dency  from  the  unexampled  disasters  which  seemed 
to  threaten  the  imperial  dynasty  with  ruin.  The 
principal  ramifications  of  this  quiescent  conspiracy, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  were  to  be 
found  in  La  Vendee,  Britanny,  and  in  the  south  of 
France;  but  it  was  not  without  its  leaders  and  adhe- 
rmts  in  the  cq[iitaL  There  some  of  the  principal 
partizans  of  the  Revolution,  true  to  the  polar  star  of 
worldly  ambition,  wero  anxiously  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  events ;  and  without  as  yet  engaging  in  any 
ov^  act  against  the  reigning  dynasty,  were  secrotly 
preparing  to  abandon  their  principles  and  their 
benefactor,  and  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
whatever  party  might  appear  likely  to  gain  the 
ftBcenden<^  in  the  crisis  which  was  approaching. 
The  vast  fabric  of  Napoleon's  power,  based  on  the 
selfish  passions,  and  strengthened  by  the  gales  of 
worldly  success,  was  already  beginning  to  break  up, 
even  in  its  centre,  on  the  approach  of  adversity. 
Bui  independent  of  these  discreditable,  though  pow- 
erful allies,  n  noble  band  of  elevated  and  generous 
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Lxxiv  ^P^'*^^^'        untainted  by  the  crimes  and  unseduced 

•  by  the  allurements  of  the  Revolution,  were  bound 

together  by  the  secret  bond  of  fidelity  to  misfortune. 
Their  number,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
selfish  and  irreligious  age,  was  small;  but  their  cour- 
age was  great,  their  constancy  respectable,  and  their 
power  in  a  crisis  might  be  expected  to  be  far  beyond 
what  their  physical  strength  or  political  infiuence 
would  have  prognosticated.  The  proceedmgs  of  this 
Royalist  association  at  Bordeaux  were  under  the 
direction  of  M  .Taffard  de  St  Germain,  and  included 
the  .heads  of  many  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  south 
and  west  of  France,  especially  the  Duke  de  Duras, 
M.  Adrien  de  Montmorency,  M.  de  la  Rocheja* 
quelein,  and  M.  de  la  ViUe  de  Beaug6 ;  while  the 
committee  in  Paris  embraced  the  Dukes  de  Fitz- 
james  and  De  la  Tremouille,  M.  Polignac,  and  M. 
Sosthene  de  la  Rochefoucault.  Though  this  Royalist 
confederacy  subsisted  in  secret  throughout  all  the 
changes  of  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and  the 
Empire,  yet  its  proceedings  had  never  assumed  an 
active  character  till  the  misfortunes  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  imperial  armies  tctoss  the 
Rhine,  afforded  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  political 
revolution.  Then  active  conferences  commenced  in 
profound  secret  at  the  Chateau  d'Usse  in  Tourain,  a 
I  Beauch.  seat  of  the  Duke  de  Duras ;  while  the  Duke  de 
Cap^Lm^i^zj^™^'  other  leaders  at  Paris,  entered  the 
^^^^'^ National  Guard  of  that  capital,  which  the  Emperor 
tion,i.262,had  recently  called  out,  to  be  in  a  situation  to  take 
advantage  of  any  crisis  that  might  be  iq>proaching.^ 
While  the  Royalist  party,  during  the  long  and 
dreary  years  of  revolutionary  ascendeney,  were  thus 
in  silence  adhering  to  their  principles,  and  waiting 
the  return  of  more  prosperous  fortune^  the  exiled 
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prince,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  retired  from  one  chap. 
place  of  asylum  to  another  as  the  French  power  advan-  • 


ced,  till  at  length  he  was  entirely  driven  from  the  con- 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  forced  to  take  refrige  on  theBri-  Fortune 
dsh  sfaoiw.  He  had,  in  the  first  instance,  after  dwelling  x vu^ 
a  few  months  at  Hamm,  established  himself  with  his^ffj^™** 

,  d*Artoig 

court  of  emigrants  at  Verona,  where  he  assumed  the  during  thu 
title  of  Regent  of  France  ;  and  his  proceedings  were*^^ 
mainly  under  the  direction  of  a  zealous  and  indefati- 
gable royalist,  the  Count  d'Entraigues.  Meanwhile 
the  Count  d'Artois  was  at  St  Petersburg,  where  his 
credit  was  so  high  with  the  Empress  Catharine,  that 
the  regency  was  recognised,  and  he  received  a  splen- 
did sword  from  her  majesty,  with  the  hope  that 
it  might  open  him  the  gates  of  France,  as  it  had  done 
to  his  ancestor  Henry  IV."    The  Count  d'Artois,  1798. 
however,  was  a  generous  man,  but  not  a  soldier  or 
the  leader  of  an  army ;  he  showed  so  little  zeal  in 
the  cause,  that  a  project,  which  at  one  period  had 
been  agitated,  of  entrusting  to  him  the  command  of 
thirty  thousand  Russians,  to  act  on  the  coast  of  La 
Vendee,  was  abandoned ;  and  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  sold  the  sword  for  L.4000,  and  distri- 
buted the  price  among  the  most  necessitous  of  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  Subsequently,  the  reluctance 
which  that  prince  evinced  to  put  himself  at  the  head  1795. 
of  the  expedition  to  Quiberon  Bay,  and  his  return  icap. 
from  Isle  Dieu,  without  landing,  to  England,  contri-  r^J;^^^ 
bated  powerfully  to  the  disasters  of  that  ill-fated  en-t'ion.i.  68, 
terprise,  and  called  forth  the  loudest  complaints  from^^' 
the  gallant  Chouan  chiefs.* 

*  Sire !  The  cowardice  of  your  brother  has  ruined  all.  He  could 
not  appear  on  this  coast  but  to  lose  or  save  erery  thing.  His  return  to 
England  has  decided  oar  fate.  Nothing  remains  for  us  now  but  to  die 
in  Tain  for  your  majesty.** — Chabbtte  to  Louis  XVni.,  l^Jvfy  1795. 
CAPKnouB,  Histoire  de  la  Restauratton^  L  89. 

VOL.  X.  K 
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CHAP.     Meanwhile,  Louis  XVIII.,  under  the  name  of  the 

LiXXIV.  .  * 

 ^Count  de  Lille,  lived  frugally  and  in  retirement  at 

Verona,  until  the  near  approach  of  Napoleon's  vic- 
SubM-^  torious  arms,  in  1796,  ohliged  him  to  quit  the  terri- 
^^ons'of tories  of  the  republic,  which  he  did  after  having  in 
FmSj?*^  vain  solicited  the  suit  of  armour  which  Henry  IV. 
had  presented'  to  the  Senate  of  Venice.  He  after- 
wards established  himself  at  Blanckenbourg,  whete 
various  efforts  were  made,  which  have  already  been 
mentioned,  without  success,  to  induce  Buonaparte  to 
play  the  part  of  General  Monk,  and  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  family  to  the  throne  of 
France.  The  implication  of  the  royalists,  however, 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  club  of  Glichy,  in  1797>* 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Louis  XVIII.  to  retire  fur- 
ther from  the  wrath  of  the  enraged  republicans ; 
and  he  withdrew  to  Mittau  in  Livonia,  where  he  en- 
joyed a  pension  of  200,000  roubles,  or  L.25,000, 
a-year,  from  the  Emperor  Paul,  which  sufficed  for 
the  expenses  of  the  exiled  court.  He  was  here  joined 
1799.  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d' Angouleme,  the  former 
of  whom  had  served  with  credit  in  the  royalist  corps 
of  the  Prince  of  Cond€,  while  the  latter  brought  to 
that  distant  solitude  the  recollection  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  of  all  Europe. 
The  sudden  and  unlooked-for  conversion,  however, 
of  the  fickle  Paul  to  the  alliance  of  the  First  Consul, 
immediately  brought  about  a  rigorous  order  to  the 
august  exiles  to  quit  the  Russian  dominions  in  the 
Jan.  21,  depth  of  winter.  They  sought  refuge  in  Prussia, 
1801.  where  they  were  only  admitted  as  private  individuals ; 
while,  during  the  whole  time,  the  Count  d'Artois 
remained  in  the  asylum  he  had  obtained  from  the 

*  Ante,  m.  850. 
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British  government,  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  chap. 
at  Edinburgh.    Louis  XVIII.  subsequently  passed 


into  Sweden,  where  he  issued  from  Colmar,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  a  solemn  protest,  which  hasi>eo.2, 
been  already  given,  against  the  assumption  of  the^^* 
imperial  dignity  by  Napoleon.*    He  returned,  onisos. 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
France  in  1805,  to  his  former  residence  at  Mittau ; 
but  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  subjection  of  Russia  to 
the  influence  of  France,  having  rendered  that  asylum 
no  longer  secure,  he  resolved  to  seek  a  last  refuge  on 
the  British  shores,  and  for  that  purpose  embarked, 
with  the  whole-  royal  family  except  the  Count 
d'Artois,  who  was  sJready  at  Holyrood,  on  board  icap.i. 
the  Swedish  frigate  Fraya,  and  reached  Yarmouth  in 
the  middle  of  August  I8O7.'  . 

The  arrival  of  the  illustrious  exiles  threw  the 
British  cabinet  into  some  perplexity.    Not  that  hss  recep. 
they  had  the  slightest  hesitation  as  to  giving  them^^^^ 
that  refuge  in  misfortune  which  it  is  at  once  thementin 
first  duty  and  noblest  privilege  of  an  independent  SST^^**" 
state  to  extend  to  suffering  innocence ;  but  that  the 
character  in  which  they  were  to  be  received  involved  Aug.  isor. 
an  important  question,  which  had  never  been  fairly 
mooted  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
the  decision  of  which  might  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon  its  ultimate  issue,  as  well  as  the 
unanimity  with  which  it  was  now  prosecuted  by  the 
British  nation.    This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
question — ^whether  the  object  of  the  war  was  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  French 
throne,  or  simply  to  provide  security  and  maintain 
independence  for  the  British  nation  ?    If  the  Count 

*  Ante,  IV.  800. 
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Lxxiv     ^^^^^      recognised  and  treated  as  Louis  XVIII., 

 king  of  France,  it  would  involve  the  British  govem- 

^^^^  ment  either  in  an  interminable  war  with  Napoleon, 
or  the  abandonment  of  a  sovereign  whose  title  they 
had  expressly  and  solemnly  recognised;  and  it  would 
afford  the  opposition  a  pretext,  of  which  they  would 
gladly  avail  themselves,  for  representing  the  war,  not 
as  one  of  defence  and  necessity  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  aggression  and  injustice,  to  force  upon 
France  a  dynasty,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  nation 
disapproved.  There  appeared  also  not  a  little  in- 
consistency in  a  nation  which  had  itself  assumed 
the  right  of  choosing  its  rulers,  now  denying  that 
right  to  another;  and  in  the  descendants  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  proclaiming  to  the  world  their 
recognition  of  the  indefeasible  right  of  that  of 
Bourbon.  Above  all,  it  was  of  importance  not  to 
change  the  object  of  the  war,  which  never  had  been 
to  force  a  government  upon  an  unwilling  people,  but 
solely  to  prevent  that  people  from  forcing  one  upon 
its  neighbours ;  not  to  create  a  crusade  for  legiti- 
macy, but  to  stop  one  for  revolution.  Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  the  majority  of  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet,  after  an  anxious  deliberation  which 
lasted  three  days,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Mr  Canning,  who  resisted  the  recognition  of  the 
iUustrious  stranger  as  king;  and  by  a  cabinet 
minute  he  was  informed,  that  he  should  receive  a 

1  Cap.  i.   secure  and  honourable  asylum  in  Great  Britain,  but. 

^^^i^g  that  he  must  not  expect  an  express  acknowledgment 

1808, 274.  of  his  title  to  the  throne.'* 

*  ^  If  the  chief  of  the  Bourbon  family  ooiuents  to  lire  amoDgst  us  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  actual  situation,  he  will  find  a  secure  and  hon- 
ourable asylum ;  but  we  are  too  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  securing 
for  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
English  people,  to  do  any  thing  that  might  endanger  the  popularity 
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Louis  XVI II.  accordingly  resided  in  Ensrland  till  chap. 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  as  a  private  but  illustrious  indi- 


vidual, and  largely  participated  in  the  hospitality 
which  its  nobles  and  people  have  ever  bestowed  upon  Louis 
greatness  in  misfortune.  He  at  first  dwelt  in  Gos- J^^^i 
field  Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  where  ^^J^J™^ 
he  WBS  soon  after  joined  by  the  Duke,  and  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  and  the  Duke  de  Berry :  but,  in  1810, 
he  quitted  that  residence  for  Hartwell,  another  seat 
of  the  same  noble  family,  where  he  remained  till  the 
restoration.  The  Count  d'Artois,  meanwhile,  con- 
tinued to  sojourn  with  a  small  suite  at  the  ancient 
palace  of  Holyrood-house,  Edinburgh.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  but  strongly  descriptive  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  French 
throne,  and  who  afterwards  mounted  ;t  only  to  feel 
the  bitterness  of  royalty,  spent  the  long  and  dreary 
years  of  exile  in  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Stuart  family, 
in  the  towers  which  had  witnessed  the  distresses  of 
Mary,  the  most  beautiful  queen  of  France,  and  the 
most  unfortunate  of  the  queens  in  Britain ;  and  in 
the  halls  where  fortune  for  a  brief  period  had  cast 
upon  Charles  Edward,  when  contending  on  the 
principle  of  legitimacy,  with  the  aid  of  a  gallant 
people,  for  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  the  splendours  ^  Cap.  i 
of  royal  elevation  and  the  sunbeam  of  chivalrous 
devotion.' 

But  how  unwarUke  soever  the  dispositions  of  the 
Bourbon  princes  might  be,  and  seriously  as  they 
might  prefer  the  pacific  retreats  of  Hartwell  and 
Holyrood  to  the  cares  and  the  honours  of  royalty, 

wiucb  has  hitherto  attended  the  war.  By  recognising  Louis  XVIIL 
as  king,  we  should  only  offer  a  favourable  occasion  to  the  eoemies  of  the 
goTemment,  to  accuse  it  of  introducing  foreign  interests  into  a  war,  of 
which  the  object  is  purely  British  security." — Cabinet  MimUe,  Augtut 
27, 1806.    GiTen  in  Cafehoue,  i.  195. 
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CHAP,  the  time  at  length  arrived  when  it  was  no  longer 

 ^possible  for  them  to  remain  in  privacy ;  and  when, 

1814.  willing  or  unwilling,  they  were  of  necessity  forced 
General  .  into  action.  The  approach  of  the  Allied  armies  to 
^fthT^^  the  Rhine — ^the  passage  of  that  river,  and  success- 
S^F^M  invasion  of  the  eastern  departments — ^the  estab- 
lishment of  Wellington  in  the  southern  states  of 
France,  both  roused  into  activity  the  dormant  flame 
of  loyalty  in  the  provinces,  and  loudly  called  for  the 
appearance  of  one  or  more  princes  of  the  royal  blood 
on  the  soil  of  the  monarchy,  to  combine  the  scat- 
tered efibrts  of  its  adherents,  and  assert  the  preten- 
tions of  the  exiled  family  to  the  throne.  Moreau 
had  been  looked  to  by  them  as  a  second  Pichegru : 
proclamations  were  prepared  to  be  addressed  by  him 
on  the  Rhine  to  Napoleon's  soldiers  :  his  death  was 
regarded  at  Hartwell  as  the  greatest  calamity  which 
had  been  sustained  by  them  since  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  At  the  moment  when  the  Allied  armies 
crossed  the  Rhine,  Louis  XVII L  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  senate,  calling  on  them  to  co-ope- 
rate with  him  in  overturning  the  tyranny  of  Napo- 
leon ;  and  circulated  widely  a  secret  address  among 
all  persons  in  authority  whose  dispositions  were 
thought  to  be  favourable — a  lett43r,  in  which,  like  a 
man  who  knew  the  character  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  he  spoke  little  of  honour  or 
loyalty,  but  much  of  titles,  dignities,  and  offices  to 
be  preserved,  and  injuries  forgot.*  Application  was 
at  the  same  time  made  to  the  British  government 

*  "  The  king,  ayailing  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  making  known 
to  hiB  sulojects  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  animated,  has  charged 

me  to  give  in  his  name  to  all  the  assurances  which  he  can 

desire.   His  migesty  is  well  aware  how  much  has  in  his  power, 

not  only  in  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  yoke  which  oppresses  him, 
but  in  seconding  one  day,  by  his  intelligence,  the  authority  destined  tQ 
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for  the  Bourbon  princes  to  be  permitted  to  ioin  the  chap. 
different  armies  on  the  French  territory ;  and  the 


Cabinet  of  St  James's,  after  much  deliberation,  pro- 
ceeding  from  a  desire  to  do  nothing  which  might 
indicate  a  disposition  to  coerce  the  wishes  of  the 
French  people  in  the  choice  of  their  government, 
granted  them  permission  to  go,  but  as  simple 
volunteers  only*    The  current  of  events,  however, 
ran  too  strongly  to  be  arrested  by  these  pruden- 
tial measures,  how  judicious  soever  they  may  have 
been;  the  princes  set  out  under  this  permission, 
restricted  as  it  was  :  the  Comte  d'Artois  left  Holy-p^b.  2, 
rood-house,  and  landed  at  Rotterdam  on  the  2d  of  ^^^3- 
February ;  from  whence  he  proceeded  towards  the 
headquarters  of  the  Allied  armies,  by  Bale,  Vesoul, 
and  Langres :  the  Duked'Angouleme  embarked  for 
Spain,  to  join  the  headquarters  of  Wellington  in  the 
south  of  France,  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  advan- , 
tage  of  any  royalist  movements  that  might  occur  Hist,  de  k 
in  that  quarter;  while  the  Duke  de  Berry  settion,!^*' 
sail  for  Jersey,  to  be  at  hand,  in  case  of  the  outbreak 
of  a  royalist  insurrection,  which  was  thought  to  be^o-^ 
in  preparation  in  Britanny  and  La  Vendee.^ 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the  Allied 
monarchs  entered  Troyes,  and  for  the  first  time  were  interriew 
brought  in  contact  with  the  Royalists  of  France. 
common  with  all  its  other  provinces,  the  few  remain- leaden  at 
ing  adherents  of  the  ancient  regime  had  received  a  Juh^Aiez- 

ander. 

repair  such  a  multitude  of  evils.  The  promises  of  the  king  are  nothing 
bat  the  consequences  of  the  engagements  he  has  undertaken  in  the  face 
4^  Europe,  which  are — to  forget  the  errors  of  his  siiljjects,  to  recompense 
aerricea,  stifle  resentments,  legiUmatiae  rank,  consolidate  fortunes ;  to 
bring  about,  in  short,  nothing  but  an  easy  transition  from  present  cala- 
mities and  alarms,  to  future  tranquillity  and  happiness.**  Le  Comtb 
BLacAs.  Hartwell,  1st  Dec.  1813.— See  CAPxnovs,  Hitt.  de  la  Restaw 
,L250.  . 
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CHAP,  great  impulse  in  that  city,  wbich  was  the  residence 

 '  of  the  principal  Royalist  families  of  the  east  of 

1814.  Fi^ce,  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Allied  arms. 
The  retreat  of  Napoleon  towards  Paris  after  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  La  Rothiere,  seemed  to  presage,  by 
universal  consent,  his  approaching  fall.  Several  Roy- 
alist gentlemen,  resolved  to  commence  the  movement, 
accordingly  assumed  the  white  cockade  after  the 
Allies  entered  Troyes,  and  earnestly  solicited  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  was  at 
Feb.  IX.  length  granted.  The  Marquis  of  Widranges  and  M. 
Goualt  were  the  persons  who  spoke  on  the  occasion ; 
they  had  suspended  on  their  breasts  the  cross  of  St 
Louis  and  white  cockade,  the  wearing  of  which  was 
forbidden  in  the  empire  under  pain  of  death.  We 
entreat  your  Majesty,**  said  they,  "  in  the  name  of 
all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Troyes,  to  accept 
with  favour  the  wish  which  we  form  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  France."  "  Gentlemen,"  replied  Alexan- 
der, "  I  receive  you  with  pleasure ;  I  wish  well  to 
your  cause,  but  I  fear  your  proceedings  are  rather 
premature.  The  chances  of  war  are  uncertain,  and 
I  should  be  grieved  to  see  brave  men  like  you  com- 
promised or  sacrificed.  We  do  not  come  ourselves 
to  give  a  king  to  France ;  we  desire  to  know  its 
wishes,  and  to  leave  it  to  declare  itself."  "  But  it 
will  never  declare  itself  as  long  as  it  is  under  the 
knife,"  replied  the  Marquis,— "  never  as  long  as 
Buonaparte  shall  be  in  authority  in  France  will 
Europe  be  tranquil."  "  It  is  for  that  very  reason," 
replied  the  Czar,  that  the  first  thing  we  must  think 
of  is  to  beat  him — to  beat  him — to  beat  him."  Alex- 
ander's humane  prudence  would  appear  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  foresight  on  this  occasion  i 
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for  the  day  on  which  this  conversation  occurred  at  chap. 

Troyes  was  the  very  one  which  was  marked  by  the  

catastrophe  at  Champauhert.  The  Marquis  Wid- 
ranges,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  decla- 
ration in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  Allied 
sovereigns,  went  on  to  Bale,  where  he  joined  the 
Count  d'Artois,  while  M.  Goualt,  unhappily  for 
himself,  remained  at  Troyes.  At  the  same  time  a 
person  styling  himself  St  Vincent,  but  who  in  reality 
was  the  Marquis  de  Vitrolles,  one  of  the  most  devoted 
adherentsof  the  ancient  dynasty,  arrived  at  the  Allied 
headquarters,  bearing  credentials,  setting  forth  that 
he  was  entirely  worthy  of  confidence,  from  persons 
high  in  authority  in  Paris,  and  entreating  the 
monarchs  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  capital.  But  the^  Cap.  i. 
issue  was  still  too  doubtful  in  the  theatre  of  arms,^^^' 
and  the  divisions  of  the  diplomatists  too  wide  in  the^<»™<^h- 

•       A  -I     .  1    1  1    .  240, 246. 

cabmet,  to-  permit  of  any  decided  step  being  yet  Koch,  i. 
taken  by  the  Allied  sovereigns  in  favour  of  the  Roy-^^' 
alist  cause.^ 

While  the  cause  of  the  restoration  in  France  was 
thus  rather  adjourned  than  damped,  by  the  pru-OperatioDB 
dent  ambiguity  of  the  monarchs  at  Troyes,  opera- ^ly^^  ' 
tions  of  a  tardy  and  indecisive  character,  but  still  Grand 
attended  with  important  efiects,  had  taken  place  on  the  Seine, 
the  side  of  the  grand  army,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
Instead  of  pushing  military  operations  with  vigour, 
and  following  closely  the  army  of  Napoleon  down  the 
Seine,  Schwartzenberg,  acting  under  the  directions 
of  his  cabinet,  which  was  desirous,  above  all  things, 
to  gain  time  and  avoid  precipitating  matters  against 
Napoleon  till  the  throne  was  at  all  events  secured  for 
his  descendants,  put  the  main  body  of  his  army  into 
cantonments,  contenting  himself  with  sending  for- 
ward the  corps  of  Wittgenstein  and  Wrede  to  follow 
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CHAP,  on  the  traces  of  the  retreating  French.  From  Troves 

LXXIV.  •  • 

 ^  to  Paris,  one  road  goes  by  Sens,  Montargis,  Nemours, 

and  Fontainbleau,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  the 
whole  way.  But  Napoleon  having  retired  by  the 
right  bank,  or  eastern  side  of  that  river,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  pursuing  army,  if  it  proposed  to  keep 
its  wings  abreast  on  both  banks,  and  keep  on  the 
trace  of  the  retreating  army,  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Seine  at  Nogent,  Bray,  or  Montereau,  the  only 
points  below  Troyes  on  the  road  towards  Paris 
where  there  are  stone  bridges  capable  of  affording  a 
secure  passage  to  artillery:  all  these  bridges  were 
in  possession  of  the  French,  and  strongly  guarded ; 
Oudinot  and  Victor  lay  on  the  opposite  bank,  after 
the  departure  of  Napoleon,  with  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  a  body  which  was,  however,  fast  increasing  by 
^Dan,  94,  couscripts  hurricd  up  from  Paris.  But  such  was  the 
Koch,  i.    superiority  of  the  Allied  forces,  that  these  inconsider- 

279  282 

Burgh.  *  able  bodies  of  men  could  not  have  stood  a  day  before 
them,  if  they  had  pressed  on  in  good  earnest  for  the 
538, 539.  French  capital.^ 

At  length,  having  allowed  his  troops  to  repose 
Advance  four  days  around  Troyes,  to  the  infinite  annoyance 

of  the  Al-    -  ^,  ,  1     t  1     .  1  .  1 

lies  to  of  Alexander,  who  burned  with  anxiety  to  push  the 
iJ^FW^'war  with  vigour,  Schwartzenberg,  on  the  11th, 
pib^u"'  ff^*'^®^®^  gigantic  limbs,  and  put  his  columns 

in  motion  to  follow  up  the  enemy.  The  Prince  of 
Wirtemburg  took  Sens  by  assault  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict ;  and,  on  the  same  day.  General  Hardegg,  with 
the  vanguard  of  Wrede's  corps,  attacked  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  near  Romilly,  and  drove  him  into  Nogent, 
which  was  stormed,  after  a  most  gallant  resistance, 
by  General  Bourmont,  and  evacuated  next  day,  after 
the  bridge  over  the  Seine  had  been  destroyed.  The 
Feb.  12.   prisoners  made  in  these  conflicts  having  given  the 
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important  information  that  Napoleon,  with  the  main  chap. 

•  •  •  LXXIV 

body  of  his  forces,  had  diverged  towards  Sezanne,  in  ! 

the  direction  of  Blucher's  army,  and  that  an  incon- 
siderahle  cordon  of  troops  alone  remained  in  his  front, 
Schwartzenberg  resolved  to  act  with  more  vigour. 
He  accordingly,  next  day,  crossed  the  corps  of  the  Feb.  i3. 
Prince-Royal  of  Wirtemburg  and  General  Bianchi 
(who  had  succeeded  Prince  CoUoredo  in  the  command 
of  his  corps  in  consequence  of  the  prince  having 
been  disabled  on  the  6th  by  a  wound)  over  the  Seine 
at  Bray  and  Pont-sur-Seine,  and  moved  them  upon 
Provins  and  Montereau.  The  establishment  of  these 
powerful  corps  in  that  quarter,  where  there  was  no 
force  of  any  magnitude  to  oppose  them,  led  to  the 
most  important  results,  and  showed  how  speedily  the 
war,  at  this  period,  might  have  been  terminated  by  a 
vigorous  and  concerted  movement  of  the  whole  Allied 
forces.  Moret  was  occupied  next  day :  Nemours  Feb.  14 
was  taken  by  Platoff,  with  a  whole  battalion  :  Sesla-*^^ 
vin,  with  his  light  horse,  made  himself  master  of 
Montargis,  and  pushed  on  his  advanced  post  to  the 
gates  of  Orleans :  the  palace  and  forest  of  Fontain- 
bleau  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks  :  Auxerre 
was  taken  by  assault,  and  its  garrison,  which  en- 
deavoured to  cut  its  way  through  the  attacking  force, 
put  to  the  sword.  The  whole  plain  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire  was  inundated  with  the  enemy's 
light  troops,  which  already  showed  themselves  beyond 
Fontainbleau  on  the  road  to  the  capital.  Mon- 
tereau was  strongly  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  while 
Schwartzenberg's  headquarters  were  advanced  to 
Nogent,  between  which  and  Bray  the  immense 
reserves  of  the  Allied  grand  army  were  placed.  Paris 
was  in  consternation  :  already  the  reserve  parks  and 
heavy  baggage  of  Victor  had  reached  Charenton» 
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CHAP,  within  a  few  miles  of  its  gates ;  the  peasants  of  the 
'  vast  plain  of  La  Brie,  flying  to  the  capital,  reported 


1^1*-  that  uncouth  hordes  with  long  heards,  armed  with 
lances,  cut  down  trees  on  the  sides  of  the  highways, 
and  roasted  oxen  and  sheep  whole,  over  fires  kindled 
1  Koch,  i.  with  their  wood,  which  they  devoured  half  raw :  and 

286  291  '  »  ' 

Beaach.  i.  fame,  magnifying  the  approaching  danger,  already 
But^gh?^*  announced  that  two  hundred  thousand  Tartars  and 
138, 1^39.  Calmucks  were  approaching  to  sack  and  lay  waste 
135.     '  the  metropolis  of  science  and  the  arts.* 

Such  was  the  alarming  state  of  affairs  to  the  south 
Junction  of  the  Capital,  when  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his  in- 
aray^f   defatigable  guards  and  cuirassiers,  came  across  to 
wkh  Victor      vallcy  of  the  Seine,  by  Guignes,  through  the  for- 
and        est  of  Brie.   The  advanced  guard  of  this  array  found 
Feb.  le!'  tl*©  roads  covered  with  waggons  converging  from  all 
quarters  towards  the  capital,  filled  with  the  trem- 
bling inhabitants,  who  were  flying  before  the  Cossacks. 
Instantly  the  living  loads  were  disburdened ;  the 
waggons  filled  with  the  soldiers,  or  laid  aside,  and 
their  horses  harnessed  to  the  guns ;  and  every  horse 
and  man  that  could  be  pressed  from  the  adjacent 
villages,  attached  to  the  vehicles  to  hurry  them  for- 
ward.   It  was  full  {ime.    The  plain  of  La  Brie  was 
covered  with  fire  and  smoke  ;  the  retiring  columns 
under  Victor  and  Oudinot,  severely  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  were  straining  every  nerve  to  preserve  the 
cross  road  to  Chalons,  by  which  Napoleon  had  pro- 
mised to  arrive ;  but  so  great  was  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  could 
maintain  their  ground  for  another  hour,  in  which 
event  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  would  have  been 
rendered  impossible.  No  sooner  were  the  well-known 
standards  of  the  cuirassiers  seen,  than  a  loud  shout 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor ;  cries  of  Vive 
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VEmperewr  ran,  like  an  electric  shock,  along  the  line ;  chap. 

the  retreat  was  stopped  at  all  points ;  already  the  reti  

ring  columns  were  preparingto  turn  on  theirpursuers ; 
while  the  Allies,  sensible,  from  the  change,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Napoleon,  instantly  became  as  cautious  and 
circumspect  as  they  had  recently  before  been  con6dent 
and  audacious.  Wearied  with  their  unexampled  ex- 
ertions, the  troops  were  halted  where  they  had  thus^  Fain,i02, 
checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy ;  soon  the  soldiers 
sunk  into  sleep  on  the  very  ground  where  they  stood,  gil^Koch 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor  were  established  i.  360,305! 
in  the  village  of  Guignes,  where  he  passed  the  night.^ 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  and  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  large  reinforcements  joined  the  Advance 
French  headquarters  from  the  army  of  Spain.  The?^JJ"£^d 
arrival  of  these  bronzed  veterans,  upon  whose  steadi-  J^™^ 
ness  perfect  reliance  could  be  placed,  and  the  sue-  Feb.  17. 
cessive  coming  up  of  the  corps  which  had  inflicted 
such  wounds  on  the  army  of  Silesia,  enabled  the 
Emperor,  on  the  following  morning,  to  resume  the 
offensive  at  the  head  of  fiffcy-five  thousand  men. 
Orders  were  given  to  the  troops  to  collect  bread  for 
three  days'  march ;  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
about  to  resume  the  offensive  under  the  direction 
of  Napoleon,  coupled  with  their  marvellous  suc- 
cesses over  the  army  of  Silesia,  had  restored  all 
their  wonted  enthusiasm  to  the  soldiers ;  they  marched 
as  to  assured  victory.    By  daybreak,  the  forward 
movement  commenced  at  all  points.    Oudinot,  sup- 
ported by  Kellerman's  dragoons,  pressed  on  the  reti- 
ring columns  of  Wittgenstein,  in  the  direction  of 
Nogent ;  Macdonald  advanced  towards  Bray ;  Ger- 
ard pushed  the  Bavarians  with  the  utmost  vigour 
back  on  Villeneuve,  Le  Comte,  and  Dotme  Marie ; 
whileVictorwas  dispatched  towards  Montereau,  with 
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CHAP,  orders  to  make  himself  master  of  its  important  bridge 
•over  the  Seine  that  very  night.    Count  Pahlen,  who 


1^^**  was  at  Mormanty  with  Wittgenstein's  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  eighteen 
hundred  horse,  was  now  in  a  most  hazardous  situa- 
tion ;  for  he  was  well  aware  he  would  be  the  first  vic- 
tim of  the  French  Emperor's  furious  attack,  and  yet  his 
orders  were  to  remain  where  he  was,  as  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon  on  the  Seine  had  never  been  contemplated. 
In  this  extremity  he  remained  all  night  under  arms, 
» Dan.  160,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  last  extremity.  Shortly 
Koch,  i.   after  daybreak  the  tempest  was  upon  him,  and  he 
Lab.f/^'  began  slowly,  and  in  the  best  order,  to  retreat 
218^219.  towards  Nangis,  the  infantry  in  squares,  with  the 
Yaui  i.   horse  and  some  weak  regiments  of  Cossacks  and  a 
377. 379.  protect  the  flanks  and  rear.^ 

For  two  hours  the  retreat  was  conducted  with 
i>efeat  of  perfect  regularity,  notwithstanding  the  incessant 
PahieiL  of  the  French  horse  artillery, -and  attacks  of 

their  cavalry ;  but  at  length  the  assaults  became 
more  frequent,  and  the  veteran  cuirassiers  under 
Milhaud,  who  had  just  come  up  from  Spain,  burn- 
ing with  desire  to  restore  the  lustre  of  their  arms, 
charged  on  three  sides  at  once  with  such  vehemence, 
that  the  cavalry  were  entirely  routed,  the  guns  taken, 
and  the  infantry  broken.  The  defeat  was  now  irretrie- 
vable ;  so  complete  was  the  disorder,  that  Wittgenstein 
himself,  who  came  up  with  reinforcements,  was  swept 
away  by  the  torrent,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  Eleven  guns  and  forty  caissons  were  cap- 
tured, and  two  thousand  one  hundred  men  were  made 
prisoners,  besides  nine  hundred  who  fell  on  the  field, 
of  battle.  So  complete  was  the  destruction  of  some 
of  the  Russian  regiments,  that  that  of  Silenguinsk, 
which  was  not  broken  till  after  it  had  gallantly 
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repulsed  repeated  charges  of  cavalry,  alone  lost  one  chap. 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fiftv-nine  men ;  and  it, . 


with  that  of  Revel,  which  suffered  nearly  as  much, 
ceased  to  exist,  and  were  marked  in  the  muster  rolls 
as  "sent  to  Plotsk  to  be  recruited/*    Yet  thouorh 

o 

deeply  affected  by  such  a  chasm  in  his  devoted 
followers,  Alexander  retained  no  rancour  towards 
Pahlen;  and  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  at  the 
barrier  of  Paris  after  the  combat,  said  to  him — "  You 
think  I  am  angry  with  you ;  but  I  know  you  were 
not  in  fault.**  The  field  of  battle  presented  a  strik- 
ing  proof  of  the  profound  and  wide-spread'  excite- 1  va«d,  5. 
ment  which  this  terrible  contest  had  awakened  i"^'^!^- 

ikocn,  1. 

throughout  the  world;  for  it  showed  the  bodies  of3ii, sis. 
the  hardy  steeds  of  Tartary,  and  the  fiery  coursers  218,  219. 
of  Andalusia,  which  had  fallen  in  combat  almost  J^*^ 
under  the  walls  of  Paris.' 

While  this  bloody  combat  was  occurring  under 
the  eye  of  Napoleon  on  the  left,  the  Bavarians  in  pursuit  of 
the  centre  rapidly  retreated  from  their  position  atj^f 
Villeneuve  le  Comte;  and  such  was  the  fatigue  bridge  of 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard,  which  wasFe^^i?!*'** 
intrusted  with  their  pursuit,  that  they  were  unable 
to  follow  them.   Oudinot,  however,  and  Macdonald, 
pressed  vigorously  on  Hardegg*s  corps,  which  also 
fell  back,  and  took  many  prisoners  and  a  large 
quantity  of  baggage.  Victor,  following  up  the  Bava- 
rians, came  upon  the  division  posted  on  the  heights 
of  Valjouan.    They  were  immediately  attacked  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner  in  front  by  General  Ger- 
ard,  and  in  rear  by  BordesouUe,  and  soon  broken. 
Nothing  but  the  failure  of  General  L*Heritier, 
who  neglected  to  charge  the  fugitives,  as  he  might 
have  done,  when  first  thrown  into  disorder,  preserved 
the  Bavarian  division  ft*om  total  ruin — as  it  was, 
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CHAP,  they  only  made  their  escape  in  the  greatest  disorder, 

-J  and  after  sustaining  a  very  considerable  loss.  Such, 

1^1*-  however,  was  the  exhaustion  of  Victor's  troops 
from  the  excessive  fatigue  which  they  had  lately 
undergone,  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  out  his 
directions,  by  making  himself  master  of  the  town 
and  bridge  of  Montereau ;  in^  consequence  of  which, 
the  Bavarians,  who  had  rallied  under  the  protection 
of  some  squadrons  of  Schwartzenberg's  hulans,  effect- 
ed their  retreat  across  the  Seine  at  that  place,  though 
» Vaud.  i.  weakened  by  the  loss  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Koch^if'  The  enemy  occupied  in  force  the  town  of 

3i^^3ia  Montereau,  and  the  castle  of  Surville,  which  com- 
212, 214. '  manded  the  bridge.    Their  troops  consisted  of  two 
f4i7i42.  Austrian  divisions  under  Bianchi,  and  the  Wirtem- 
burghers,  in  all  about  eighteen  thousand  men.^ 
WhenSchwartzenberg  was  made  acquainted,  which 
The  Allies  he  was  ou  the  evening  of  the  lytb,  with  these  disas- 
wmKel'^ters' which  had  befallen  the  two  corps  of  Wittgen- 
stein and  Wrede,  which  had  been  pushed  across  the 
Seine,  he  immediately  summoned  a  council  of  war, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
King  of  Prussia.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  the  mis- 
fortunes had  been  owing  to  the  separation  of  the 
army  of  Silesia  from  the  grand  army ;  it  was  resolved 
therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  reunite  them  in  the 
direction  of  Troyes,  and  give  battle  in  front  of  that 
•town.    For  this  purpose  orders  were  given  to  fall 
back  at  all  points,  while  Blucher  was  directed,  as 
soon  as  his  troops  were  in  a  condition  to  resume 
offensive  operations,  to  incline  to  his  left,  so  as  to 
>  Burgh,  facilitate  the  proposed  junction.  At  tbe  same  period, 
im!  K^P^^^I^y  *^  ^  flag  of  truce  was  dispatched 

F^n%05     ™       Allied  headquarters  to  Napoleon,*  to  say 
'  that  they  were  surprised  at  the  offensive  movement 
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made  by  the  French  army,  as  they  had  agreed  to  the  chap. 
terms  of  peace  proposed  byCaulaincoart  atChatillon,  - 


and  had  given  orders  to  their  plenipotentiaries  to  sign 
the  preliminaries  accordingly,  and  they  proposed  in 
consequence  an  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities. 

Colonel  Parr,  who  bore  the  flag  of  truce  from  the 
Allied  headquarters,  arrived  at  those  of  Napoleon  Napoleon 
late  on  the  night  of  the  17th,    The  circumstance  of^JSljjJb^ 
the  Allies  proposing  terms  of  accommodation  after^® 
these  defeats,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  a  letter  hav-S2\o^ 
ing  been  written  by  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  to^^^^ 
her  £ftther,  determined  him  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  opening  a  communication  direct  with  the  Emperor 
Francis.  The  Council  of  State,  which  had  assembled 
at  Paris  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  offered  at  Cha- 
tiUon,  which  will  immediately  be  considered,  had 
been,  with  the  exception  of  one  voice,  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  they  should  be  accepted.  Napoleon, 
however,  had  always  determined  in  his  own  mind 
to  make  the  negotiation  entirely  dependent  on  the 
progress  of  military  events,  and  he,  accordingly, 
gave  the  strongest  injunctions  to  Caulsdncourt,  how- 
ever near  he  might  come  to  the  point,  to  avoid  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  treaty  without  his  special 
authority.    The  successes  at  Champaubert,  Mont- 
mirail,  and  Vauchamps,  had  entirely  confirmed  him 
in  these  ideas ;  and  the  very  night  the  first  advan- 
tage  was  gained,  he  had  written  to  Caulaincourt  to 
try  and  gain  time,  and,  above  all  things,  to  sign 
nothing.    His  repent  successes  still  further  elevated 
his  hopes,  and  he  wrote  from  Nangis  to  the  Em-  « 
peror  of  Austria  on  the  same  night,  that  he  was 
CTtremely  anxious  to  enter  into  a  negotiation ;  but 
that,  after  the  brilliant  advantages  he  had  gained,  he 
now  looked  for  more  favourable  terms  than  had 
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CHAP,  been  proposed  at  Chatillon ;  while  to  Caulaincourt  he 
*.at  the  sdme  time  wrote  that  the  carte  blanche  he  bad 


1614.  formerly  received  was  merely  to  save  Paris,  which 
appeared  to  be  endangered  after  the  battle  of  La 
Rothiere  $  but  that  extraordinary  successes  had 
since  been  gained ;  that  the  necessity  116  longer  ex- 
isted; and,  in  consequence,  his  extraordinary  powers 
were  recalled,  and  henceforth  the  negotiation  would 
pursue  its  ordinary  course^  Having  done  this,  he 
resolved  to  delay  for  some  days  closing  with  the 
ipidn,  105,  Allied  advances  towards  an  armistice,  and  to  follow 
94.BM-gh.iip  with  the  utmost  vigour  the  tide  of  success  which 
was  now  setting  in  in  his  favour.^ 

Situated  twenty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Paris,  at 
DMc<ip.  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne,  the  town 
Monte,  of  Montereau  presents  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
objects  in  France  to  the  gaze  of  the  traveller.  The 
part  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  which 
is  the  most  considerable,  is  joined  to  the  right  bank 
by  a  bridge  of  stone,  Another  bridge,  famous  for 
having  been  the  theatre  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  in  141 9»  unites  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Seine.  These  two  rivers,  which  unite  at  Mon-- 
tereau,  with  the  numerous  barks  which  carry  on 
their  active  navigation,  give  the  town  a  gay  and 
joyous  aspect,  which  is  increased  by  the  smiling 
appearance  of  the  vineyards  and  meadows  which 
adjoin  it  on  the  south  and  east,  and  the  country 
houses  and  villas  which  glitter  around  it  in  the  sun. 
The  traveller  who  approaches  from  the  side  of  Paris 
involuntarily  halts  on  the  summit  of  the  heights  of 
Surville,  which  overhang  the  town  on  the  northern 
bank,  to  gaze  on  the  lovely  scene  which  lies  spread 
out,  like  a  map,  beneath  his  feet ;  he  would  do  well 
to  remember^  that  there,  beside  the  little  cross  adja- 
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cent  to  the  chateau,  stood  Napoleon  during  the  last,  chap. 
and  not  the  least  hrilliant  of  his  many  victories.  On  • 


the  evening  of  the  18th^  the  French  troops  assembled 
in  imposing  masses  on  these  heights,  which  com- ^  Personal 
pletely  commanded  the  bridges  and  town  beneath  ;tio^.'^^^~ 
the  artillery  of  the  guard  was  placed  on  either  side^°^^*- 
of  the  road  near  the  cross,  and  the  Emperor  took  his  Cap.  Hut. 
station  in  person  amidst  the  guns,  to  direct  their  pfrl,^' 
fire,  for  the  enemy  still  held  the  town«    He  had^^'^^^^' 
strongly  barricaded  the  bridges,  and  every  thing320, 321. 
presaged  a  bloody  conflict^ 

It  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  day,  and  after 
a  severe  conflict,  that  these  important  heights  fell  Battle  of 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  troops.  Bianchi,  ftilly^"*p^|,^ 
sensible  of  their  importance,  had,  during  the  night, 
occupied  them  in  force  with  the  troops  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  strongly  supported  by  artillery ;  and  Victor, 
who  in  the  morning  commenced  the  attack  on  the 
position,  was  repulsed,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  brave 
General  Chateau,  killed,  when  in  person  leadiug  on 
the  grenadiers  to  the  assault.  Gerard,  who  was  now 
directed  to  supersede  Victor  in  the  command  of  his 
corps,  next  advanced  to  the  attack ;  and,  undismayed 
by  the  fire  of  forty  pieces  of  artillery  which  the  Ger- 
man batteries  vomited  upon  him  from  the  heights 
of  Surville,  bravely  and  repeatedly  led  his  troops  to 
the  very  mouth  of  the  guns.  But  it  was  in  vain  : 
still  the  undaunted  cannoniers  made  good  the  post 
assigned  to  them,  and  noon  was  far  past,  and  even.- 
ing  at  that  inclement  season  was  fast  approaching, 
while  yet  the  heights  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Then  Napoleon  came  up  with  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  of  the  guard,  at  the  gallop,  and,  desirous  of 
profiting  by  the  few  hours  of  daylight  which  still 
remained,  he  instantly  brought  forward  forty  pieces 
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CHAP,  of  the  reserve  artillery,  and  disposed  his  redouhtahle 

liXXIV  •       •  • 

'  old  guard  and  cuirassiers  to  aid  the  renewed  attack 


1814.       Gerard  with  all  their  forces.    Thirty  thousand 
men,  supported  by  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  now 
inarched  fiercely  forward,  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
Emperor,  amidst  cries  of  Vive  VEmpereur.  Despair- 
ing of  maintaining  his  post,  which  was  only  defended 
by  twelve  thotisand  men,  against  such  an  accumula^ 
tion  of  forces,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemburg  drew  his 
men  off  towards  the  bridge  in  his  rear ;  yet  at  first 
in  good  order,  and  presenting  an  undaunted  fi^ont  to 
the  imperial  cavalry,  which  How  thundered  in  close 
pursuit    But  by  degrees,  as  they  descended  the 
southern  and  steeper  face  of  the  heights  towards  the 
bridges,  and  got  entangled  in  the  hollow  way,  through 
'  Cooh,  L  which  the  road  passe?  to  them,  they  fell  into  confu- 
Beaufhf i.  ^^^^  ^        infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  breaking 
314*  316.  their  drray,  rushed  headlong  to  the  only  issue  by 
216, 217!*  which  they  could  hope  for  escape  from  the  bloody 
f^^'    sabres  of  the  cuirassiers.^ 

The  Prince-Royal  of  Wirtemburjg,  liowever,  af 
Defeat  of  this  dreadful  moment,  exerted  himself  with  equal 
whoive^  skill  and  resolution  to  stem  the  torrent ;  he  was  at 
ieycmd    ^®  ^^^^  nearly  enveloped  by  the  French  cavalry 
the  Seine,  ou  the  bridge,  fighting  with  his  own  hand,  to  gain 
time  for  the  troops  to  cross  over ;  and  by  the  vigour 
which  he  displayed,  and  noble  example  which  he  set, 
succeeded  in  enabling  the  greater  part  of  them  to  get 
in  safety  to  the  other  side,  where  they  were  received 
by  Bianchi  with  his  hitherto  untouched  Austrian 
divisions^r    Meanwhile,  Napoleon  had  established 
himself  with  the  artillery  of  the  guard  on  the  now 
abandoned  heights  of  Surville,  and  soon  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon  opened  a  close  and  concentric  discharge 
on  the  dense  masses  which  were  crowdiaiig  over  the 
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liridge.  Such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  Emperor  to  chap. 
direct  their  fire,  that  he  resumed,  afiter  twenty  years 
oessatioD,  his  old  occupation  as  a  gunner ;  and,  as  ^^^^ 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  himself  levelled  and 
pointed  a  cannon*  Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  batteries 
below,  on  the  opposite  bank,  replied  with  vigour  to 
the  fire  of  the  French  pieces ;  and  the  old  cannoniers 
of  the  imperial  guard,  hearing  the  whistle  of  the 
bullets  above  their  heads,  besought  the  Emperor  to 
retire  from  the  front,  to  a  situation  of  less  danger. 

Courage,  my  friends,"  he  replied :     the  biUlet 
which  is  to  kill  me  is  not  yet  cast/'  Protected  by  the 
fire  of  such  a  powerful  artillery  on  the  heights  above 
them,  the  mere  discharges  of  which  shivered  every 
pane  in  the  windows  in  the  neighbouring  chateau  of 
Surville  to  pieces,  the  French  chasseurs  pressed  so 
rapidly  on  the  last  columns  of  the  Wirtemburghers, 
that  there  was  no  time  to  fire  the  trains  with  which 
the  bridge  was  undermined ;  the  pursuing  horsemen 
crossed  over  pell-mell  with  the  fagitiyes,  the  division  i  Burgb, 
of  Duhesme  rapidly  passed  after  them,  and,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants,  drove  the  enemy  entirely  Piotho,  iii 
out  of  Montereau  ;  the  Allies  retiring  after  havingj^^^^^ 
destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Yonne,  which  stopped ^"^J^*- 
the  pursuit,  in  the  direction  of  Sens.^ 

This  bloody  combat,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
obstinately  contested  of  the  campaign,  and  inferior  ^^^^of 
to  none  ever  directed  by  Ni^poleon  in  brilliancy  and^® 
valour,  cost  the  French  three  thousand  men  killed  rai 
and  wounded,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  des-^!^ 
tmctive  fire  of  grape,  so  long  kept  up  by  the  Wir--^"*®^ 
temburg  artillery  from  the  heights  of  Surville ;  but^'' 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  £^  grent  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  they  had  to  lament  in  addition  above 
two  thousand  prisoners,  six  guns,  and  four  standards. 
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CHAP,  "      heart  is  relieved/'  said  Napoleon,  on  beholding 
the  flight  of  the  Allies  across  the  bridge  :  "  I  have 


^^^^  saved  the  capital  of  my  empire.*'  Great  indeed  was 
the  moral  efifect  of  these  repeated  successes  of  the 
Emperor,  both  upon  his  own  and  the  Allied  armies. 
It  restored  the  prestige  of  his  name,  the  magic  of 
his  renown,  which  the  long-continued  disasters  in 
Russia  and  Germany  had  sensibly  dimmed;  the 
young  conscripts  deemed  themselves  invincible  under 
his  direction ;  the  veterans  began  to  recount  the 
glories  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena.  Confounded  by  such 
a  succession  of  disasters  as  had  befallen  their  arms 
in  so  many  diflferent  quarters,  within  so  short  a 
period,  the  Allied  generals  began  seriously  to  fear 
that  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  again  in  the  ascendant, 
and  to  resume,  in  the  Austrian  councils  at  least,  their 
former  dread  of  his  arms.  Orders  were  immediately 
issued  to  the  whole  army  to  retreat  to  a  concentrated 
position  in  front  of  Troyes,  where  it  was  proposed  to 
join  Blucher  and  give  battle ;  the  Seine  was  repassed 
^  Faia,  at  all  points ;  Fontainbleau,  Nemours,  and  Montar- 
Burgh?^  gi^^j  were  evacuated;  and  the  Allied  host,  retiring 
i^m.  167  hefore  the  enemy,  was  soon  assembled,  still  above  a 
Koch,i/  hundred  thousand  strong,  between  Nogent,  Bray, 
and  Troyes.^ 

Wonderful  as  these  successes  were,  they  by  no 
iMseontent  means  came  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Emperor. 
Emperor  His  discouteut  was  visible ;  his  disappointment  broke 
it*Kf*^"*  out  on  all  occasions,  and  he  was  in  an  especial  raan- 
generais.  ner  misled  in  his  ideas  of  what  might  have  been  effect- 
ed, by  the  achievements  of  the  troops  who  fought  under 
his  own  eyes.    When  in  presence  of  Napoleon  no 
fatigues  could  exhaust,  no  dangers  appal,  no  difficul- 
ties impede  them ;  they  made,  without  murmuring, 
almost  superhuman  exertions  ;  but  they  were  by  no 
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means  either  equally  confident,  or  equally  energetic, 

under  the  direction  of  his  lieutenants ;  and  they  not  un  

frequently  sunk  under  the  exhaustion  of  the  unparal- 
leled  activity  by  which  he  was  now  striving  to  make 
genius  supply  the  want  of  numbers.  He  never  could 
be  brought,  however,  to  comprehend  this  difference ; 
he  expected  the  troops  to  achieve,  under  all  circum- 
stances, as  much  as  he  saw  they  did  when  animated 
by  his  own  presence ;  and  never  failed  to  ascribe  to 
the  weakness  or  indecision  of  the  officers  in  command, 
the  failure  of  any  enterprize  on  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated as  likely  to  produce  brilliant  results.  His  affairs 
were  now  so  critical,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  gain 
only  half  success ;  nothing  short  of  continued  vic- 
tory could  extricate  him  from  the  host  of  enemies  by 
whom  he  was  encircled ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
even  an  inconsiderable  failure  in  any  serious  combat 
might  be  attended  by  the  most  calamitous  results. 
A  sense  of  this  both  inflamed  his  expectation  and 
increased  his  violence ;  the  most  vehement  ebullitions 
of  wrath  frequently  took  place  against  officers  at  the 
head  of  their  troops  ;  and  even  his  oldest  and  most 
esteemed  marshals  were  rendered  the  victims  of  at  Fain, 
disappointment,  which  was  entirely  owing  to  hisj^j^^^- 
expecting  from  them  more  than  it  was  in  the  power^^^ 
of  human  strength  to  achieve.^ 

Victor  was  the  first  victim  of  these  unbounded 
expectations  and  irritable  mood  of  the  Emperor.  Di^gpaco 
That  marshal,  as  already  noticed,  had  been  ordere^^/^^*^^^^ 
to  push  op  to  Montereau  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  bmn. 
and  doubtless  great  results  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  seizure  of  that  important  post  and  bridge 
over  the  Seine,  at  a  time  when  two  corps  of  the 
Allies,  receding  before  Napoleon's  columns,  were  still 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    In  truth,  however. 
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CHAP.  Victor's  men  were  so  completely  worn  outwith  fatigae, 
Lxxiv>  ^Y^^^  ^^^^  unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  thepoei- 
tion  on  the  night  when  they  arrived  before  it  Such, 
however,  was  the  Emperor's  wrath  at  the  attack  not 
having  been  made,  that  he  that  very  night  deprived 
Victor  of  the  command  of  his  corps,  which  he  con- 
ferred on  Gerard.  Next  evening,  after  the  combat 
at  Montereau  was  over,  the  unhappy  marshal  pre- 
sented himself  before  Napoleon  to  reclaim  against 
'  his  dismissal ;  but  he  was  received  with  such  a  storm 
of  invective,  directed  not  only  against  himself  but  the 
duchess,  his  wife,  whom  he  accused  of  keeping  aloof 
from  the  Empress,  and  leaguing  with  the  enemies  of 
the  court,  that  it  was  only  by  recalling  to  his  recol- 
lection the  Italian  campaigns,  where  they  had  begun 
the  career  of  arms  together,  that  he  succeeded  so  far 
in  appeasing  his  wrath  as  to  obtain  in  lieu  of  his 
corps,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  Gerard,  the 
command  of  two  divisions  of  the  guard**    Nor  were 

*  At  the  conclusiozi  of  the  conference,  in  which  he  had  made  no 
impression  on  the  Emperor,  Victor  said,  that  if  he  had  committed  a 
military  fault,  he  had  expiated  it  dearly  by  the  stroke  which  had  cat  off 
his  son-in-law.  General  Chateau.  At  that  name  Napoleon  evinced 
the  warmest  emotion ;  he  heard  only  the  grief  of  the  marshal,  and 
strongly  sympathized  with  it.  Victor,  then  resuming  confidence,  pro- 
tested anew  that  he  would  not  leave  the  army.  '  I  will  shoulder  a  mus- 
ket,' said  he ; '  Victor  has  not  forgot  his  old  occupation :  I  will  take  my 
place  in  the  guard.*   These  words  at  length  disarmed  the  Emperor. 

*  Well,  Victor,*  said  he,  stretching  out  his  hand, '  remain  with  us.  I 
cannot  restore  to  you  your  corps,  which  I  have  bestowed  on  Gerard ; 
but  I  g^ve  you  two  divisions  of  the  guard :  go  now,  take  the  command  of 
them,  and  let  there  be  no  question  betwixt  us.*  .  .  Tet  he  so  far 
was  embued  with  his  feelings  of  resentment,  that  in  the  bulletin,  dated 
that  day,  giving  an  account  of  the  combat  of  Montereau,  he  said, 

*  General  Chateau  will  die :  but  he  will  die  at  least  accompanied  by  the 
regrets  of  the  whole  army — a  fate  far  preferable  to  that  of  a  soldier  who 
has  only  purchased  the  prolongation  of  his  exutence  by  surviving  his 
reputation,  and  extinguishing  the  sentiments  which  French  honour  in- 
spires in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.*** — Fain,  Campagne 
fie  1814,  H 1-113,  and  Monitew,  2(Mft  Feb.  1814. 
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inferior  officers  spared  by  the  wrath  which  thus  chap. 

prostrated  the  marshals  of  the  empire.    L'Heritier .  ^ 

was  publicly  reproached  for  having  failed  to  chaise 
at  the  decisive  moment  at  the  combat  of  Nangis ; 
Gnyot  for  having  allowed  some  pieces  of  the  artillery 
of  the  guard  to  be  surprised  in  bivouac  the  night 
before ;  General  Dejean,one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  artillery,  for  having  permitted  the  cannon 
ammunition  to  run  short  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire  at 
the  heights  of  Surville  ;  even  the  heroic  Montbrun 
suffered  the  most  cutting  taunts  for  having,  without 
resistance,  abandoned  the  ridges  and  forest  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  to  the  Cossacks.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  part  of  these  reproaches  were,  in  some  d^ee, 
well  founded,  though  others  were  altogether  unjust ; 
but  the  necessity  of  making  auy  of  them  public  at 
this  critical  juncture  was  not  equally  apparent ;  and 
it  was  evident  to  all,  both  that  the  Emperor^s 
fatigue  and  anxiety  had  fearfully  augmented  the 
natural  violence  of  his  temper,  and  that  the  neces-^  Fain,  109, 
sities  of  his  situation  had  made  him  expect  and  oniteur, 
calculate  on  achievements,  both  from  his  officers 
and  soldiers,  which  it  was  beyond  human  strength 
to  effiect.^ 

The  day  after  the  battle  Napoleon  remained  at 
Surville,  while  his  advanced  guards  in  all  directions  Napoleon's 
foUowed  the  Allied  grand  army  up  the  valley  of  the^^f^'^^^^^^ 
Seine,  towards  Sens,  Bray,  and  Nogent.  Conceiving  his 
that  Schwartzenberg's  retreat  was  now  decidedly 
pronounced,  and  being  well  aware  of  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  Austrian  generals  about  their  lines  of 
communication,  he  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Mar- 
dbal  Augereau  to  resume  the  offensive  at  Lyons,  and 
threaten  the  rear  of  the  grand  army  from  the  side 
of  Macon.  That  marshal's  force,  which  originally, 
aa  already  mentioned,  consisted  of  twelve  thousand 
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GHAP.  men,  had  been  considerably  augmented  by  two  divi. 

 ^sions  of  iron  veterans,  drawn  from  Suchet's  army  in 

Catalonia,  and  the  levies  in  Dauphiny  and  Savoy, 
which  were  commanded  by  Generals  Marchand  and 
Serras  ;  and  these  reinforcements  had  enabled  him 
to  assume  so  threatening  an  attitude  at  Lyons,  that 
General  Bubna,  who  commanded  the  extreme 
Austrian  left  in  that  quarter,  which  did  not  muster 
above  fifteen  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  evacuating  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  below  the  Jura,  and  concentrating  his 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  The  com- 
munication over  Mont  Cenis  with  the  viceroy's 
army  in  the  Italian  plains,  had  been  re-established, 
and  the  course  of  the  Soane  to  ^acon  was  entirely 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  therefore,  indul- 
ged sanguine  hopes,  and  not  without  reason,  that  he 
would  be  able,  by  means  of  this  auxiliary  force,  so 
to  straiten  the  rear,  and  cut  up  the  communications 
of  the  grand  army,  that  their  further  stay  in  France 
1  Fain,  113, would  be  rendered  impossible:  already  he  dreamed 
u!224^***  of  fresh  conquests  beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  in  his 
Vaud. exultation  more  than  once  said — "I  am  nearer 
'Munich  than  the  Allies  are  to  Paris." ^ 

But  while  Napoleon  was,  not  altogether  without 
Advance  Tcason,  Calculating  upon  these  vast  results  from 
Cro^         successes,  and  looking  to  the  incursions  of  his 
Prince  of  lieutenants  to  threaten  the  flanks  and   rear  of 
fhe^RMne?       Weightiest  of  his  opponents,   his  own  rear 
was  menaced,  and  a  new  enemy  was  descending 
from  the  north,  who  in  the  end  came  to  tell  with 
decisive  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign. 
Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  Bemadotte  to 
prosecute  in  person  the  invasion,  and  the  long  time 
which  he  had  consumed  in  the  separate  contest  with 
Denmark  in  the  south  of  Jutland,  the  time  had 
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now  arrived  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  p^^^ 


to  avoid  appearing,  if  not  in  person,  at  least  by- 
nieans  of  his  generals,  on  the  great  theatre  of  action.* 
The  most  urgent  requisition  had  been  made  to  him 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  bring  his  forces  into 
action ;  and  as  the  peace  with  Sweden,  and  blockade 
of  Davoust  in  Hamburg,  by  Benningsen's  powerful 
army  of  reserve,  forty-five  thousand  strong,  which 
had  been  directed  there  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
left  him  no  longer  an  excuse,  he  was  obliged,  how- 
ever reluctant,  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine.  On 
the  10th  of  February  he  arrived  at  Cologne,  from 
whence,  two  days  afterwards,  he  published  a  pro- Feb.  12. 
clamation  to  the  French  people,  in  which  he  vin- 
dicated his  invasion  of  his  native  country,  by  the 
anxious  desire  which  he  felt  that  it  should  no  longer 
continue,  as  it  had  been,  the  scourge  of  the  earth ; 
and  on  the  solemn  assurance  which,  he  declared,  he 
had  received  from  the  Allied  sovereigns,  that  they 
made  war  on  France  only  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence  of  other  states.    Meanwhile  Bulow,  who  com- 
manded his  advanced  guard,  had  hitherto  been  unable 
to  make  any  impression  on  Antwerp,  even  though 
aided  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  and  eight  thousand 
English  troops ;  but  he  had  been  more  successful  at 
Bois-le-Duc,  which  was  delivered  up  to  him,  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  cannon  on  its  ramparts,     .  . 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.     And  Winzinge- 
rode,  having  received  considerable  reinforcements  at 
Namur,  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  converted  into  aij^ib.  h. 
blockade;  Bulow  united  the  best  part  of  his  foi'cesj^^ 
to  those  of  the  Russian  commander,  and  both  toge-122.  Roch« 
ther  took  the  road  by  Avesnes  for  Laon.* 

♦  Ante,  IX.  6S9. 
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CHAP.  To  reach  the  latter  town,  it  was  indispensable,  in 
Lxxiv.^l^^  first  instance,  to  gain  possession  of  the  former,  as 


1^1^  it  covered  the  road  by  which  Laon  was  to  be 
Advance  apprqached ;  but  Chemicheff,  with  the  Russian 
gl^dS^o'  advanced  guard,  appeared  before  Avesnes  at  day- 
dSwripaon^^®^^  on  the  9th  February,  and  it  surrendered  with- 
of  Sois-  out  resistance,  with  its  weak  garrison  of  two  hun- 
dred  men.  By  this  capture  four  hundred  English 
Feb.  10.  and  Spanish  prisoners,  taken  during  the  Peninsular 
war,  were  set  at  liberty.  Napoleon  had  never  expected 
that  the  Allies  would  have  entered  France  on  this 
side,  and  the  frontier  fortresses  were  wholly  unpro- 
vided with  the  means  of  making  any  resistance. 
Feb.  11.  Rheims  opened  its  gates  the  very  next  day ;  and  the 
whole  country  between  the  Sarre  and  the  Meuse,  in 
the  rear,  disgusted  with  the  intolerable  exactions  of 
the  French  armies,  received  the  Allies  with  open 
arms.  But  these  easy  successes  led  to  another  of  a 
more  difficult  and  important  character.  Soissons, 
commanding  as  it  does  the  only  bridge  in  tl\at  quar- 
ter over  the  Aisne,  and  lying  on  the  great  road 
from  Laon  to  Paris,  as  well  as  several  other  roads 
which  intersect  each  other  in  its  centre,  is  a  fortress 
which,  in  a  stratagetics^  point  of  view,  is  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  It  is  an  old  town,  adorned 
by  a  massy  Gothic  church,  and  surrounded  by  anti- 
quated walls,  which,  hqweyer,  had  been  armed  and 
repaired,  and  put  in  a  respectable  posture  of  defence. 
Green  and  level  meadows  immediately  adjoin  it  on 
all  sides  ;  but  they  are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  on  either  side 
the  road  ascends  the  slopes  of  the  more  elevated  pla- 
teau, on  the  summit  of  which  it  geiierally  runs,  and 
from  the  brows  of  which  plunging  shot  may  be  sent 
by  artillery  into  the  town  beneath,  to  which  the  can- 
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noDon  its  ramparts,  pointed  upwards,  were  little  calcn-  ^^^^ 

lated  to  make  an  effectual  reply.  Notwithstanding  this  ^-  ^ 

disadvantage,  however,  the  capture  of  the  place  was  ^^^^* 
not  likely  to  be  an  easy  enterpri^  as  Napoleon,  sen* 
sible  of  its  importance,  had  entrusted  its  defence  toi  PersoD*! 
the  brave  General  Rusca,  one  of  his  old  companions^^^^^ 
in  arms  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  who  had  under  ^^^^J^* 
command  the  depot  of  six  regiments  of  the  line,  a276, 277. 
thousand  national  guards,  and  a  hundred  gendarmes ;  ^'^^ 
in  all  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men.' 

Notwithstanding  the  resistance  which  might  be 
expected  from  so  determined  a  character  as  General  dtorming 
Rusca,  at  the  head  of  so  respectable  a  force,  G^ne-^^®**"*^"*" 
ral  Chemicheff  offered  to  carry  it  by  a  cwp-de-rmin^ 
and,  for  this  purpose,  only  demanded  the  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
with  eighteen  pieces  ot  cannon.  Though  by  no 
means  sanguine  of  succfess^  Winzingerode  permitted 
the  attempt  to  be  made,  throwing  on  Chemicheff  the 
whole  responsibility  in  case  of  failure — -the  usual 
resource  of  weak  men  who  have  to  act  with  resolute. 
Chernicheff  accordingly  set  out  with  his  small  but 
gallant  band,  and  on  the  descent  of  the  plateau 
from  the  side  of  Laon  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Aisne,  fell  in  with  the  French  advanced  guard,  two 
thousand  strong,  consisting  chiefly  of  National  Feb.  12. 
Guards,  which  wais  speedily  put  to  the  rout,  and 
driven  down  the  slope  across  the  meadows  into  Sois- 
sons,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  The  Rus* 
sians  advanced^  after  this  success,  to  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  place,  but  purposely  delayed  the  attack  till 
next  day,  in  order  to  throw  the  enemy  off  their  guard, 
by  leading  them  to  suppose  that  there  were  nothing 
but  Cossacks  and  light  troops,  incapable  of  attempt- 
ing an  assault  before  the  place*    Early  on  the  fol- 
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CHAP,  lowing  morning,  preparations  for  storming  were 
LXXiv.  jjjg^^^  gjj^  Chemicheff  resolved  to  direct  his  princi- 


1®^^'  pal  attack  against  the  t^te'du-pont^  and  from  thence 
Feb.  la  force  his  way  into  the  town.  The  infantry  was 
directed  to  advance  by  the  highway  from  Laon, 
while  a  detachment  of  light  troops  was  dispatched 
to  take  possession  of  a  pablic-bouse,  about  ninety 
yards  from  the  walls,  to  the  right  of  the  great  road ; 
and  the  Cossack  regiments,  each  preceded  by  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  in  a  semicircle  towards 
the  walls,  so  as  to  distract  the  enemy  as  to  the  real 
point  where  an  attack  was  to  be  made.  These  dis- 
positions, executed  with  remark  able  precision,  proved 
entirely  successful.  The  light  infantry  speedily  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  public-house,  and  from  its 
roof  and  windows  kept  up  such  a  fire  on  the  bridge 
head,  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  columns  of 
infantry,  advancing  rapidly  in  pursuit,  attempted  to 
carry  the  gate,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  While 
re-forming  his  men  for  a  second  assault,  signs  of  sud- 
den disorder  were  observed  on  the  rampart ;  and 
the  Russians,  though  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
immediately  took  advantage  of  it  to  run  two  petards 
up  to  the  gates,  which  blew  them  partially  off  their 
hinges,  and  the  light  infantry,  quickly  running  up, 
completed  their  destruction.  The  whole  body  of  the 
assailants  then  rushed  in,  and  pushed  on  with  such 
vigour,  that  very  little  further  resistance  was 
attempted ;  three  battalions  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  by  the  gates,  on  the  opposite  side  to- 
> Dan.  127, wards  Cbmpcigne,  which  were  not  invested;  but 
\^j^^fo\3ir\/&m  guns  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  men 
Lab.  ii,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.'  The  confusion  on 
Vaud.u.  the  rampart  had  been  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
General  Rusca,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while 
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bravely  encouraging  his  men;  and  with  him,  all  ^^^^ 

presence  of  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  seemed  1 

to  have  been  extinguished. 

The  capture  of  this  important  stratagetical  point, 
which  Napoleon  regarded  of  such  value  that  he  had  ^^^^^^^ 
commenced  the  tracing  out  of  a  great  entrenched  bj  the 
camp,  capable  of  containing  his  whole  army,  in  its]^^^^^^ 
vicinity,  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  and  would  havecapiedby 
been  immediately  attended  by  the  most  important  French, 
consequraces,  were  it  not  for  the  succession  of  dis« 
asters  which  at  this  very  time  were  befalling  the 
army  of  Silesia,  which  rendered  it  extremely  hazard* 
ous  for  the  Russian  general  to  pursue  his  success 
any  further  on  the  road  from  Laon  to  Paris.  Ther 
capture  of  Soissons  made  Chemicheff  acquainted 
with  these  important  events  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Winzingerode  received  orders  from  Blucher  to  march 
to  Rheims,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  form  a  reserve 
for  his  forces,  so  grievously  weakened  by  the  bloody 
campaign  of  the  last  three  weeks.  Chernicheff 
therefore  wisely  concluded,  that  to  retain  Soissons 
would  be  to  expose  its  garrison  to  ciertain  destruc- 
tion from  the  victorious  French  armies,  now  at  no  - 
great  distance;  and,  at  the  same  time,  weaken  his  de- 
tachment to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  the  whole. 
He  therefore,  though  with  bitter  regret,  aban- 
doned his  brilliant  conquest  the  very  day  he  had 
made  it,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Rheims, 
where  he  joined  Winzingerode.     Mesmwhile  a  de- 
tachment of  Mortier's  troops  re-occupied  Soissons, 
which  was  again  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and^  i>«^n.i2S, 
Sacken,  D'York,  and  Langeron  joined  Blucher  at  1.275, 277. 
Chalons,  where  the  veteran  marshal  was  indefatiga-^8*^ 
bly  engaged  in  reorganizing  and  concentrating  hisVaudi. 
army.^  With  such  success  were  his  efforts  attended,  ' 
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CHAP,  and  such  was  the  mairnitude  of  the  resources  still  at 

 his  disposal,  that  hj  the  18th  February  he  had  col- 

lected  forty.five  thousand  infantry  and  fourteen 
thousand  cavalry,  with  which  he  was  ready  to  renew 
active  operations. 

Napoleon,  on  the  second  day  after  the  conflict  of 
Concen-   Motitereau,  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  ascended 
tSe  Amed      course  of  the  Seine  to  Bray  and  Nogent.  Every 
wwM^m  where  the  Allied  columns  retired  before  him.  At 
Troyes.   the  laitter  town  he  found  the  most  deplorable  traces 
of  the  ravages  of  war,  and  decisive  marks  of  the 
desperate  stand  which  Bourmont,  with  his  devoted 
rearguard,  had  made  ten  days  before  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Allies.    The  walls  were  pierced  with 
cannon-balls :  many  streets  in  ruins:  every  where  the 
traces  of  conflagration  and  destruction.  In  the  midst 
of  these  disasters,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  remained 
at  their  post,  tending  alike,  with  heroic  devotion  in 
the  public  hospital,  the  wounded  and  suffering  among 
Feb.  30.   their  friends  and  their  enemies.    During  this  cjay's 
march  good  order  was  preserved  in  the  Allied' 
columns,  and  the  artillery  and  chariots,  favoured  by 
a  clear  bright  frost,  which  made  the  fields  every 
where  passable,  even  for  the  heaviest  carriages,  were 
all  brought  off  in  safety.    But  on  the  succeeding 
Feb.  21.  days,  the  usual  symptoms  of  disorder  and  confusion 
appeared  in  the  retreating  host.  The  converging  of 
so  many  different  columns  and  such  innumerable 
carriages  towards  one  highway,  necessarily  produced 
great  difficulty  ;  and  the  Allied  troops,  long  accus- 
tomed to  victory,  loudly  murmured  at  a  retreat  before 
a  force  little  more  than  half  of  their  own.  The 
resolution,  however,  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  con- 
centrate their  forces,  and  accept  battle  in  front  of 
Troyesi  had  been  definitively  taken;  Blucher  was 
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already  in  full  march  across  from  the  banks  of  the  chap. 

LXXIV 

Mame  to  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to  join  them  ;  the  1 

retreat  was  continued  on  the  Slst  towards  Troyes, 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men  were  assembled  between  Mery,  Arcis,^  Burgh. 
Sur  Aube,  andSommesouSyCoveringall  the  approaches  ptin^n 6, 
to  Troyes.  Such  was  the  vigour  with  which  Blucher  JJJ- ^JJ^ 
reorganized  his  beaten  army,  that  he  appeared  ati62! 
the  rendezvous  at  Mery  with  fifty  thousand  men  and ^^^3^ 
three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.^ 

Napoleon  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  grand  Allied  and  Silesian  armies.  He  remained  ^P|^^>> 
several  days  at  Nogent,  employed  in  making  a  new  battle  to 
distribution  of  his  troops  ;  and  in  sending  orders  to^^b^ 
Augereau  at  Lyons,  by  whom  he  hoped  the  <lecisive^j^^®^ 
blow  against  the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg  would  be  and  re- 
struck.    That  general,  surprized  at  the  inactivity  of^y^"^ 
the  French  Emperor,  made  a  grand  reconnoissance^*^  22. 
with  ten  thousand  horse  on  the  2Sd,  which  brought 
on  a  heavy  cannonade,  but  it  led  to  nothing  decisive : 
and  the  French,  without  being  seriously  molested,  took 
up  their  line  of  battle  between  Pony  and  Le  Goez,  in 
sight  of  the  grand  army,  which  stood  in  front  of 
Troyes,  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  firom 
Mongue  on  the  right  to  Villacerf  on  the  left.  A 
great  battle  was  expected  on  both  sides^  and  each 
made  preparations  to  receive  it.    But  the  spirit  of 
the  two  armies  was  widely  different.    The  recent  ' 
extracMrdinary  success  of  the  French  had  restored  all 
their  former  confidence  to  the  soldiers :  their  trust  in 
the  star  of  the  Emperor  had  returned ;  and,  though 
well  aware  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  their  oppo- 
nents, they  had  witnessed  the  confusion  and  precipi- 
tance of  their  retreat,  and  felt  assured  of  victory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Allies  were  depressed  by  the  little 
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CHAP,  fruit  which  they  had  derived  from  so  many  successes : 

 !.  they  were  mortified  at  the  defeats  they  had  recently 

sustained  from  an  army  not  half  their  number,  and 
felt  no  confidence  in  the  ability  or  firmness  of  the 
Austrian  commander-in-chief,  at  the  head  of  so  mul- 
tifarious an  array,  to  withstand  the  sudden  and 
weighty  strokes  of  Napoleon.  Above  all,  despon- 
dency and  vacillation  had  possessed  itself  of  the  gen- 
erals at  headquarters :  they  were  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  long  retreat  through  a  hostile  popula- 
tion to  the  Rhine;  and  the  Austrian  ofiBcers,  in 
particular,  felt  all  their  wonted  apprehensions  at  the 
army  of  Augereau,  which  report  had  magnified  to 
forty  thousand  men,  falling  on  their  long  line  of  com- 
munication towards  the  Jura.  "  The  grand  army," 
said  they,  has  lost  half  its  numbers  by  the  sword, 
disease,  and  wet  weather ;  the  country  we  are  now  in 
is  ruined ;  the  sources  of  our  supplies  are  dried  up ; 
and  all  around  us,  the  inhabitants  are  ready  to  raise 
the  standard  of  insurrection.  The  loss  of  a  battle,  in 
such  circumstances,  would  draw  after  it  a  retreat  to 
the  Rhine,  where,  in  all  probability,  we  should  be 
met  by  the  corps  of  Marshal  Augereau,  who  has  forty 
thousand  men  under  his  command*  It  has  become 
indispensable  to  secure  a  retreat  to  Germany,  and 
wait  for  reinforcements  from  thence,  as  well  as 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  the  south,  before 
we  think  of  resuming  offensive  operations."  In  the 
Feb.  23.  council  of  War  held  at  Troyes  on  the  23d,  these 
opinions  prevailed  with  the  majority,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  where  a  serious  decision  is  devolved  upon  a 
^  body,  the  smallness  of  whose  numbers  throws  upon 
each  iMividual  a  sense  of  responsibility,  without  the 
credit  of  decision ;  and  the  bolder  councils  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  strongly  urged  that  they 
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should  fight  a  great  battle  and  resume  the  offensive^  chap. 
were  overruled.    The  retreat  was  accordingly  con- 


tinued all  night  through  Troyes,  which  was  aban-  ^^^^ 
doned  next  day;  and,  as  confusion  and  disorder 
soon  spread  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  retiring  i  Dan.  i62, 
columns,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  offer  Napoleon  ^^^i^ 
an  armistice,  for  which  purpose^  Prince  Wentzeli^»i^^ 
lichtenstein,  one  of  Schwartzenberg's  officers,  wasfS?'^^*^' 
dispatched  to  his  headquarters*^ 

Napoleon  received  the  aide-de-camp  in  the  hamlet 
of  Chatres,  where  he  had  passed  the  night*  He  Armistice 
brought,  along  with  the  proposal  for  an  armistice,  ^y,^^^' 
an  answer  from  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the  privates- 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  him  six  days  before 
from  Nangis — a  sure  proof  that  the  separate  inter- 
ests of  Austria  were  beginning  to  disjoint  the  alliance. 
This  letter  contained  the  most  conciliatory  expres- 
sions ;  admitted  that  the  plans  of  the  Allies  had  been 
seriously  deranged ;  and  concluded  with  stating,  that 
Jn  the  rapidity  and  force  of  his  strokes,  the  Emperor 
recognized  the  former  great  character  of  his  son-in- 
law.  As  usual  with  him,  on  such  occasions.  Napo- 
leon entered  into  a  long  and  confidential  conversation 
with  Prince  Lichtenstein ;  and  after  it  had  continued 
a  considerable  time,  asked  him,  whether  the  reports 
were  w^  founded  which  were  in  circulation,  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  dethrone 
him,  and  replace  the  Bourbon  family  on  the  throne 
of  France.  Prince  Lichtenstein  warmly  repelled  the 
idea,  and  assured  the  Emperor  that  the  reports 
were  altogether  destitute  of  foundation :  Napo- 
leon^  however,  professed  himself  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  these  explanations,  and  protested  that 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  in  Jersey,  of  the 
.Duke  d'Angouleme  at  Wellington's  headquarters^ 
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CHAP,  and)  above  all,  of  the  Count  d^Artois  in  Switzerland, 

 '  in  the  rear  of  the  grand  army,  were  little  calculated 

1814*  ^  ^ii^y  jjjg  apprehenBions  on  this  head.  Towards 
Evening  the  officer  was  sent  back  with  a  haughtjr 
letter  from  Berthier  to  Schwartaenbei^,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  the  assurances  given  to  your  Highness 
of  its  being  the  wish  of  Austria  to  bring  about  a 
general  pacification,  had  induced  the  Emperor  to 
accede  to  the  proposal.'^  The  plenipotetitiaries 
appointed  to  conclude  the  armistice,  were  Count 
Shuvaloff  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Duca  on  that  of 
Austria,  and  Ranch  for  Prussia ;  and  Lusigny  wa6 
the  place  fixed  on  for  the  conference*  The  principal 
conditions  were,  that  the  passes  of  the  Vosges  moun- 
tains were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  ;  and 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  armies 
was  to  be  the  line  of  the  Mame,  as  far  as  Chalons, 
for  the  grand  army,  and  thence  along  the  course  of 
the  Vele  till  it  joins  the  Aisne,  for  that  of  Silesia^ 
But  so  confident  was  Napoleon  in  the  returning  good 
fortune  of  his  arms,  that^  contrary  to  the  wishes  <^ 
the  Austrians,  he  would  not  consent  to  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  while  the  conferences  for  an  armistice 
were  going  onj  and  Alexander,  who  was  strongly 
averse  to  the  armistice,  took  advantage  of  this  cir- 
>  Dsn.  i68,cumstaiice,  to  direct  Winzingerode  to  pay  no  atten^ 
122!  i^^'tioti  to  any  intimation  he  might  receive  of  a  suspen- 
fi^^isT.  ®^  hostilities^  till  he  received  a  speciail  order 
'  from  the  Emperor  himself.^* 

*  It  was  not  without  most  yigorous  remonstmices  en  the  part 
both  of  Bliieher  and  Alexander,  that  this  perilous  resolution  to  retreat 
was  at  itiis  peribd  tsScen  hj  the  Allied  eounctl.  On  being  informed  of 
die  intention  of  the  Austrian  genendissimo  to  retreat  ftom  befim 
Troyes,  the  old  marshal  became  literaMy  furious :  openly  charged  him 
with  bribery  and  treachery,  and  declared  he  would  on  no  aecount 
m^tM  iHth  hitt»  bat  wouM  sepaittte  snd  mareh  difeel  oS  TWis^  in 
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A  lamentable  catastrophe  attended  the  return  of  ^^^^ 

good  fortune  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  stainedi  1 

if  it  did  not  disgrace  his  arms*    On  the  evening  of  ^^^^ 
tile  SSd,  the  French  advanced  posts  appeared  before  R«-oooQp«« 
Che  gates  of  Trc^res,  and  notwithstanding  the  sort  of  Trojes  b/ 
truce  which  existed,  som^  skirmishing  took  P^^e^'^^j 
between  the  videttes  on  either  side.    During  thetionofM. 
night,  however,  the  town  was  entirely  evacuated  bjr^^"**** 
the  Allied  troops,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  following 
morning.  Napoleon  entered  it  without  opposition,  in 
the  midst  of  his  guards*    The  middle  and  poorer 
classes,  who  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  his  govern- 
mefat,  received  the  Emperor  with  unbounded  enthu- 
oasm,  although  the  higher  classes,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  attached  to  the  exiled  dynasty,  remained 
aloof.    As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  crowds 
surrounded  him,  striving  to  kiss  his  hand  or  touch 
his  hors^,  and,  with  loud  acclamations,  saluted  him 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country.    The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  Marquis  de  Wid- 

ord«r  to  compel  Napoleon  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  the  grand  army, 
and  turn  his  forces  against  that  of  Silesia.  Alexander,  on  being  inform- 
ed of  these  intentions,  appro?ed  of  them,  but  directed  the  field-marshal 
previonaly  to  give  the  details  of  his  plan.  Blucher  immediately,  with 
his  own  hand,  wrote  out  on  a  torn  sheet  of  paper  the  following  note : — 
1.  The  retreat  of  the  grand  army  will  cause  the  whole  French  nation  to 
take  up  arms ;  and  the  French  who  have  deolared  for  the  good  cause 
viU  soffior.  2.  Our  victorious  armies  will  lose  heart  3.  We  shall 
retreat  into  a  country  where  there  are  no  supplies ;  and  where  the  inha- 
bitants, being  forced  to  give  up  their  last  morsel,  will  be  reduced  to 
despair.  4.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  wiU  recover  from  the  couster- 
nation  into  which  he  has  been  thrown  by  our  successes,  and  will,  as 
befiile,  recover  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  Most  heartily  do  I  thank 
your  Migesty  for  the  permission  you  have  given  me  to  resume  the  ofibn- 
sive.  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  success,  if  your  Mfyesty  wiU 
give  positive  orders  to  Generals  Wlnzingerode  and  Bulow  to  place  the^n- 
•selves  under  my  command.  Joined  by  them,  I  will  march  on  Paris, 
fearing  nmther  Napoleon  nor  his  Marshals,  if  they  should  come  to  meet 
BM."— Dajhuomt,  171, 172. 
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CHAP,  ranges  and  M.  Goualt.    The  former  had  set  out 

.  1  some  time  hefore  for  Bale,  and  so  escaped  ;  hut  the 

13^^-  latter,  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  had 
persisted  in  remaining  in  Troyes,  heing  unwilling 
to  leave  his  wife,  who  could  not  he  moved,  and  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  He  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  and  brought  hefore  a  military  com- 
mission,  and  condemned  to  death.  M.  Duchatel, 
with  whom  the  Emperor  was  lodged,  threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  and,  with  M.  Goualf  s  family,  implored 
pardon,  reminding  him  how  much  a  deed  of  clemency 
^ould  add  to  the  lustre  of  his  victory.  But  the 
Emperor,  though  often  inclined  to  mercy  when  the 
first  fit  of  passion  was  over,  on  this  occasion  was 
inexorable,  and  the  unfortunate  nobleman  was  left 
to  his  fate.  At  eleven  at  night  he  was  led  out,  by 
torchlight,  surrounded  by  gendarmes,  to  the  place 
appointed  for  public  executions ;  on  his  back  and 
his  breast  were  affixed  a  placard,  with  the  words, 
1  Fain,  129, written  in  large  characters,  Traitor  to  his  coun- 
ii2^r]^'  try  and  he  died  with  heroic  firmness,  vdthout  per- 
^uch.  ii  ®y®^  *^  ^  bandaged,  and  protesting  with 

23, 25.    his  last  breath  his  devotion  to  his  king  and  country.^ 
Napoleon  had  now  performed  the  most  extraor- 
General    dinary  and  brilliant  military  achievements  in  his 
th^^TOc-  J^^g       eventful  career.    Recovering  his  army,  by 
t^^rt^of*^®  force  of  his  resolution  and  the  energy  of  his 
Napoleon,  character,  from  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  he 
•had  at  once  arrested  the  course  of  disaster,  after  an 
apparently  decisive  defeat,  and  struck  the  most  ter- 
rible blows  against  the  armies  of  his  adversaries. 
Suddenly  stopping  his  retreat,  crossing  the  country, 
and  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  line  of  march  of 
the  army  of  Silesia,  he  had  surprized  the  Prussian 
marshal  in  a  straggling  and  unguarded  situation, 
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where  his  scattered  corps  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  chap* 
superior  force  which  he  directed  against  them.  At 
Champauhert,  Montmirail,  and  Vauchamps,  he 
had  inflicted  a  loss  of  full  twenty  thousand  men  on 
that  iron  band  of  yeterans,  without  being  weakened 
on  his  own  side  by  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
number;  while  at  Nangis  and  Montereau  he  had 
stopped  the  advance  of  the  grand  army,  weakened 
them  by  fully  twelve  thousand  men,  and  thrown  back 
their  victorious  standards  across  the  Seine.  Such 
was  the  terror  produced  by  his  arms,  that  irresolu- 
tion and  circumspection  had  succeeded  to  boldness 
and  dedsion  in  the  Allied  councils :  the  intrepid 
advice  of  Alexander  and  Blucher  was  disregarded ; 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  bravest 
troops  in  Europe  abandoned  the  capital  of  Cham- 
pagne, retreated  ignominiously  before  sixty  thou- 
sand,  and  concluded  by  soliciting  an  armistice  from 
thenu  When  it  is  recollected  that  these  marvellous 
results  were  gained  by  a  force  which  never  could 
bring  above  seventy  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets 
into  the  field,  against  a  host  of  more  than  double 
that  number,  composed  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who 
had  saved  Russia  and  delivei^  Germany,  and  that 
though  thus  inferior  upon  the  whole,  he  was  always 
superior  at  the  point  of  attack,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  more  brilliant  series  of  military  movements  is 
not  recorded  in  history,  and  that  if  none  other  exist- 
ed to  signalize  his  capacity,  they  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  the  name  of  Napoleon  immortal. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  the 
genius  of  the  French  Emperor  was  seconded  to  a  Errors  of 
wish  by  the  opposite  and  contradictory  qualities  of^^^^ 
the  two  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Allied  armies. 
Blucher,  daringt  impetuous,  and  confident,  waa 
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CHAP,  hastening  on  to  Paris,  with  his  columns  so  far 
dissevered,  and  so  incapable  of  supporting  each 


1®^**  other  in  case  of  danger,  that  they  seemed  at  onc^ 
to  invite  a  flank  attack,  and  defy  mutual  co-opera- 
tion ;  while  Schwartzenberg,  slow,  methodical,  and 
circumspect,  was  alike  disqualified  to  lend  him  any 
assistance  in  case  of  need,  or  relieve  him  from  the 
pressure  of  the  enemy  by  the  vigour  of  his  own 
operations.  Thus  the  former  was  as  likely  to  run 
headlong  into  hazard,  as  the  latter  was,  by  never 
daring,  never  to  win ;  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the 
one  for  a  vigorous  advance,  exposed  him  as  much 
to  danger,  as  the  strong  disposition  of  the  other  for 
the  favourite  Austrian  manoeuvre  of  a  retreat,  dis- 
abled him  from  obviating  it.  The  great  merit 
of  the  French  Emperor,  and,  situated  as  he  was,  it 
was  a  merit  of  the  very  highest  kind,  consisted  in 
his  clear  appreciation  of  the  opposite  qualities  of 
these  two  commanders ;  in  the  genius  which  made 
him  perceive,  that  the  hardihood  of  the  one  would 
expose  him  to  perils,  while  the  circumspection  of 
the  other  would  admit  of  his  being  almost  entirely 
neglected;  and  in  the  moral  courage,  which,  refusing 
to  be  subdued  even  by  the  most  serious  disasters, 
saw  in  them  only  the  germ  of  false  confidence  to 
his  antsigonists,  and  the  opportunity  of  recalGng 
victory  to  the  imperial  standards  for  himself. 

Matters,  however,  had  now  arrived  at  that  point, 
Lord  Caa-  from  the  moral  effect  of  these  successes  on  the 
llrSf^   councils  of  the  majority  of  the  Allies,  that  the 
CouncU  at  gucccss  of  the  invasion  of  France,  and  with  it,  the 
aS^!"    holding  together  of  the  grand  alliance,  hung  by  a 
thread;  and  the  influence  of  Alexander,  great 
as  it  was,  was  unable  singly  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
despondency,  or  retain  the  Allied  army  in  that 
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intrepid  ooarse,  from  which  alone  ultimate  salvation  ^^^^y 
to  the  cause  of  Europe  could  be  hoped.    At  this 


frisis,  however,  he  received  the  most  vigorous  co-  ^^^^ 
operation  from  the  moral  courage  of  LiOrd  Castle* 
reagh;  and  it  was  to  the  combined  firmness  of 
these  two  great  men,  that  the  triumph  of  the  alliance 
is  beyond  all  question  to  be  ascribed. 

On  the  25th  February  the  Allied  sovereigns 
assembled  at  the  house  of  General  Knesebeck,  at  Plan  of 
Bar-sur-Aube,  as  from  illness  he  was  unable  to  leave  ^g^™' 
his  apartment,  or  attend  the  council  elsewhere.  J*'^^*** 
Besides  the  sovereigns,  the  following  persons  wereiur-Aube. 
present,  Prince  Volkonsky,  Baron  Diebitch,  Count 
Nesselrode,  Princes  Schwartzenberg  and  Mettemich, 
Count  Radetsky,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Prince  Har- 
denberg.    At  this  council  Alexander  strongly  sup- 
ported, as  he  had  always  done,  the  policy  of  vigorous 
operations,  and  openly  announced  that  he  would 
authorize  Blucher  to  recommence  the  offensive,  not- 
withstanding the  armistice  of  Lusigny,  which  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  grand  army,  if  he  could  be 
reinforced  by  the  corps  of  Bulow  and  Winzingerode, 
the  former  of  which  was  still  in  Flanders,  though  on 
the  French  frontier,  while  the  latter  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Laon.  But  here  a  very  great,  and  what 
appeared  to  themajorityof  thecouncil  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty,  presented  itself.  These  corps  belonged 
to  the  army  of  Bemadotte,  and  took  their  orders  only 
from  him ;  that  prince  had  not  yet  passed  Liege :  a  long 
and  tedious  negotiation  appeared  unavoidable  before 
lie  could  be  brought  to  consent  to  such  a  dislocation  of 
the  troops  hitherto  under  his  direct  command ;  his 
evident  and  well-known  backwardness  at  co-opera- 
ting in  the  invasion  of  France,  rendered  it  certain 
diat  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent 
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CHAP,  the  transference  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  part 

liXXIV  •  • 

1  1  of  his  army  to  so  inveterate  an  enemy  of  his  country 

33  Marshal  Blucher ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  pre- 
carious situation  of  the  alliance,  and  the  evident 
hesitation  of  Austria,  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
extreme  hazard  to  take  any  steps  which  might  afford 
him  a  pretext  for  breaking  off  from  it — ^yet  a  decision 
required  to  be  come  to  without  an  instant's  delay ; 
for  Napoleon  had  not  consented  to  any  suspension  of 
military  operations  during  the  conferences.  Alex- 
ander strongly  urged  the  expedience  of  withdrawing  . 
the  corps  of  Winzingerode,  Bulow,  and  Woronzow, 
from  Bemadotte's  command ;  but  he  concurred 
with  Schwartzenberg  in  holding,  that  this  was 
impossible  without  his  previous  consent;  and  the 
majority  of  the  council  inclined  to  this  opinion. 
Upon  this  Lord  Castlereagh  enquired  of  the  most 
experienced  officers  present,  whether,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  this  change  was  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  proposed  operation  ?  They  answered 
that  it  was:  upon  this  he  immediately  stated,  that  in 
that  case  the  plan  must  be  adopted,  and  the  neces- 
sary orders  given  immediately:  that  England  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  her  Allies  would  not  be  deterred 
from  a  decisive  course  by  any  such  difficulties  as 
had  been  urged :  that,  if  necessary,  he  would  with- 
hold the  monthly  subsidies  from  the  Crown  Prince 
till  he  consented  to  the  arrangement:  and  that 
he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of 
any  consequences  that  might  arise,  so  far  as  regarded 
that  prince.  Such  was  the  weight  of  England 
as  the  universal  paymaster,  at  that  period,  in  the 
alliance,  as  well  as  the  deserved  influence  of  her 
representative  from  his  personal  character;  and 
such  the  effect  of  this  manly  course,  adopted  at  the 
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decisive  moment,  tbat  it  prevailed  with  theuBsembly.  chap. 
The  requisite  orders  were  given  that  very  day,  that- 


^the  grand  army  should  retreat  to  Langres,  ^'^^i^J^f 
there,  uniting  with  the  Austrian  reserves,  accept  lupon  to 
hatde ;  and  that  the  army  of  Silesia  should  forthwith 
march  to  the  Mame,  where  it  was  to  be  joined  by  the  Jg^y 
corps  of  Winzingerode,  Bulow,  and  Woronzow,  andDan/irs. 
inmiediately  advance  to  Paris."  It  is  not  going  too  br^^^** 
to  assert,  that  to  this  resolution,  and  the  moral  ^^'^^^^ 
rage  of  the  minister  who  brought  it  about,  the  down-  Feb.  26, 
Ml  of  Napoleon  is  immediately  to  be  ascribed.^  *  ^^^^ 

*  Ab  tlu8  is  a  point  of  the  Tery  highest  importance,  the  following  ^69, 171. 
estnet  from  a  yery  interating  ktter  from  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  who  was 
ooniidfiatially  engaged  with  Lord  Casflereagh  at  that  period,  'to  his 
brother,  the  present  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  is  subjoined : — From 
Napoleon's  central  position,  between  the  armies  of  Blncher  and  Schwart* 
asobeig,  Iw  was  enabled  to  &I1,  with  his  main  strength,  upon  each  of 
them  singly;  and  experience  had  proved  that  neither  of  them  was 
separately  adequate  to  withstand  his  concentrated  efforts.   Blucher*s  ^ 
army  was  much  inferior  in  number  to  Schwartzenberg's,  and  the  thing 
to  be  done,  therefore^  was  to  reinforce  Blucher  to  such  an  extent  as 
might  insure  the  success  of  his  movements.   But  where  were  these 
ronforcements  to  be  found  ?   There  was  nothing  immediately  at  hand 
Imt  a  body  of  Russians  under  St  Prdst,  who  were  on  their  march  to 
to  join  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  in  Blucher's  army; 
and  they  were  manifestly  insufficient  for  the  purpose.   But  there  were 
two  other  strong  corps,  one  of  Prussians  under  General  Bulow,  and  one 
of  Russians  under  Windngerode,  who  were  on  their  march  into  France 
from  Flanders,  and  might  be  brought  forward  with  dedsive  effisct 
They  belonged,  howerer,  to  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
who  bad  not  at  that  period,  I  think,  crossed  the  Rhine;  they  were 
under  his  orders,  and  be  was  very  tenacious  of  his  authority  over  them ; 
and  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  only  mode  of  adequately  reinforcing 
Blncher,  was  by  placing  these  corps  at  his  disposal  without  a  moment's 
delay,  the  difficulty  of  withdrawing  them  from  Bemadotte*s  command, 
without  a  pravioas  and  probably  tedious  discussion  with  him,  was 
lept'esented  by  a  great  authority  as  mturmomUMe,   Lord  Castlereagh 
was  present  when  tins  matter  was  discussed  at  the  council ;  and  the 
moment  he  understood  that,  militarily  speaking,  the  proposed  plan  was 
indispeiisalile  to  succesiC  be  took  his  line.   He  stated,  that  in  that  case 
the  plan  mutt  be  adopted,  and  the  necessary  orders  mmediaUly  given ; 
that  EngUwd  had  a  right  to  expect  that  her  allies  would  not  be  deterred 
from  a  decisiv«  course  by  any  such  difficulties  as  had  been  urged,  and 
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CHAP.     It  was  not.  however,  without  the  utmost  difficulty 

 Ithat  this  decisive  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 

1814.  Allied  sovereigns.    The  majority  of  the  council 
DecMTv  maintained  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  for 
Lord  Cas-        armies  to  retreat  Alexander  decidedly  opposed 
tiepe^gh's  thig  opinion;  adding,  that  rather  than  do  so,  he 
iLT"'  would  separate  from  the  grand  army,  with  the 
guards,  grenadiers,  and  Wittgenstein's  corps,  and 
march  with  Blucher  on  Paris.      I  hope,"  added 
he,  turning  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  *<that  your  majesty, 
like  a  faithful  ally,  of  whose  friendship  I  have  had 
so  many  proofis,  will  not  refuse  to  accompany  me.'^ 
"  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,''  answered  that  brave 
prince ;  "  I  have  long  ago  placed  my  troops  at  your 
majestjr's  disposal."    *^  But  why  should  you  leave 
me  behind  you  ?"  added  the  Emperor  Francis.  But 
these  protestations  of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  how 
*     honourable  soever  to  themselves,  determined  nothing : 
the  necessity  of  the  grand  army  retreating  was  uni- 
versally admitted ;  the  separation  of  Wittgenstein 
and  the  Russians  would  have  sent  it  headlong  across 
the  Jura,  and  probably  dissolved  the  alliance.  It 
was  Lord  Castlereagh's  interposition,  by  providing 
the  means  of  adequately  reinforcing  Blucher  witJwut 
weakening  or  dislocating  the  grand  armyy  which 
really  determined  the  campaign ;  and  so  satisfied 
was  Alexander  of  this,  that  the  moment  the  plan 

he  boldly  took  upon  bimtelf  the  whole  respontSbUUy  of  any  eoDiequences  . 
that  might  arise,  as  far  as  regarded  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  His 
adriee  prevailed :  the  battle  of  Loion  was  fought  successfully,  and  no 
further  efforts  of  Buonaparte  eould  oppose  the  march  of  the  Allies  to 
Paris,  and  their  triumphant  occupation  of  that  city.  It  is  not  then  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  vigour  and  energy  displayed  by  Lord  Castlereagfa 
at  this  crisis,  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaignl^-^LosD  Ripom  to  Max- 
QUis  LoNDOHBBBBT,  Jtdy  6,  lSS9,gfMii  m  an  Appendix  to  ^  Marqme'e 
Letter  to  Lard  Brat^kam^  m  answer  to  Me  Striciwes  an  Lard  Castle^ 
reaghy  p.  57,  58. 
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was  agreed  to»  he  wrote  a  note  to  Blacher  with  his  chap. 

•  •    •  •        •  LXXIV 

own  hand»  in  pencil,  informing  him,  that  the  corps  of  

Winsingerode  and  Bulow  were  now  placed  under  his  ^^^^ 
orders,  and  authorising  him  to  act  according  to  his 
discretion,  on  the  sole  condition  of  observing  certain 
rules  of  military  prudence*  At  the  same  council,  it 
was  determined  to  form  out  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  reserres,  which  were  about  to  cross  the 
Jura,  combined  with  the  corps  of  Bianchi,  a  fresh 
army,  to  be  called  the  army  of  the  south,  fifty  thou- 
sand strong,  which  was  to  be  placed  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  Prince  Hesse-Homburg,  and  was  to  march 
on  Macon,  drive  back  Augereau,  and  secure  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  grand  army  from  insult :  while 
Bemadotte  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  were  to 
remain  in  the  low  countries,  and  complete  the  reduc-^  Din.  174, 
tion  of  Antwerp,  and  the  few  other  strong  places  ^^^sf 34^ 
which  held  out  for  the  £mperor  in  Flanders.^ 

No  sooner  had  this  council  broken  up,  than  mes- 
sengers were  dispatched  in  all  directions  with  thesepmtion 
orders  which  had  hem  agreed  on  at  that  memorable 
conference.    The  two  armies,  so  recently  united,  Armj,  and 
again  separated,  the  huge  musses  of  the  grand  ^sue^ 
army  slowly  retired  towards  Latogres  ;  and  Blucher, 
overjoyed  at  being  liberated  from  the  paralyzing  p^i^  26. 
command  of  Schwartzenberg,  joyfully  resumed  his 
mmj  towards  Chalons  and  the  MarnCf  followed  by 
the  great  body  of  the  French  army :  the  corps 
Oudinot  and  Macdonald  alone  b^ing  dispatched  on 
the  traces  (tf  the  grand  army.   As  soon  as  91ucher 
perceived  that  the  weight  of  Napdieon's  force  was 
directed  against  him,  he  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  inform  Schwartz^berg  of  the  fact;  and  the 
retrograde  movement  of  the  grand  army,  the  lead- Feb.  27. 
ing  columns  of  which  had  passed  Chaumont^  and 
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CHAP,  were  rapidly  approaching  Langres,  was  stopped; 
and  preparations  made  for  again  resuming  the 
offensive,  in  order  to  relieve  the  army  of  Silesia 
from  the  dangers  which  threatened  it.  Mean- 
while that  gallant  host,  unwearied  in  combat,  and 
burning  with  desire  to  efface  the  disgrace  it  had 
lately  received,  rapidly  descended  both  banks  of  the 
Marne.    Marmont,  obliged  to  evacuate  Sezanne, 
was  driven  by  La-Ferte-Gaucher  on  La-Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre,  whither  Mortier  also  had  retired  before  the 
advancing  corps  of  Winzingerode.     Already  the 
fugitives  were  appearing  at  Meaux ;  Paris  was  in 
.consternation ;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed.at  the  danger 
^  Fun,  138,  of  the  capital,  set  out  suddenly  from  Troyes  on  the 
i^.^^^y]  morning  of  the  ^th,  with  his  guards  and  cuirassiers, 
^•176,  iQ  accumulate  his  forces  against  his  veteran  but 
unconquerable  antagonist.^ 

While  these  military  movements,  every  one  of 
which  seemed  to  bear  the  fate  of  Europe  on  the 
sword's  point,  were  in  progress,  negotiations  of  the 
most  important  kind  were  going  on  between  the 
Allied  powers  and  the  French  Emperor;  and  a 
treaty  of  alliance  had  been  formed,  which  again 
cemented  and  placed  on  a  secure  basis  their  recently 
somewhat  disjointed  alliance. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned^  that  in  answer  to 
Opeiung  the  Allied  declaration  from  Frankfort,  and  the  pro- 
Congress  posals  for  an  accommodation,  of  which  M.  De  St 
lon^*^'  Aignan  was  the  bearer.  Napoleon  had  signified  his 
Feb.  4.    readiness  to  treat ;  and  after  some  delays  on  both 
sides,  Chatillon  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  for  the 
conferences,  which  was  declared  neutral  ground, 
and  the  congress  opened  there  on  the  4th  February. 
The  great  influence  of  England  at  this  period  in 
the  alliance,  might  be  seen  from  the  number  of 
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plenipotentiaries  assi^ed  to  her  in  this  memorahle  chap. 
assembly:  they  were  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Cath- 


cart,  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,*  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain }  Count  Razumo£&ki  on  the  part  of 
Russia;  Count  Stadion  for  Austria;  and  Baron 
Humboldt  on  that  of  Prussia.    Caulaincourt  singly 
sustained  the  onerous  duty  of  upholding,  against 
such  an  array  of  talent  and  energy,  the  declining 
fortunes  of  Napoleon.    But  though  both  parties 
professed  an  anxious  desire  to  come  to  an  acoommo- 
dation,  yet  their  views  were  so  various  that  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee,  that,  as  in  the  preceding  year 
at  Prague,  the  congress  would  be  little  more  than  a 
form,  and  the  sword  must  in  reality  determine  the 
pconts  in  dispute  between  them.    jSoth  proceeded 
on  the  principle  of  making  the  terms  which  they 
demanded  dependent  on  the  aspect  of  military 
affiurs ;  and  both  in  consequence  readily  agreed  to 
the  congress  continuing  its  labours  in  the  midst  of 
the  din  of  the  surrounding  conflict.  Alexander 
from  the  outset  upheld  this  principle,  and  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  the  terms  proposed  at  Frankfort 
should  not  be  adhered  to  after  the  great  successes 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  conquest  of  a  third  of  France, 
by  the  Allied  forces,  had  opened  to  them  new 
prospects,  which  they  could  not  have  entertained 
before  they  crossed  the  Rhine.    Napoleon,  during 
the  first  alarm  consequent  on  the  battle  of  La 
Rothiere,  had  given  Caulaincourt  full  powers  to  sign 
any  thing  which  might  prevent  the  occupation  ofi  Bul  2, 
Paris  by  the  victorious  Allies  ;^  but  no  sooner  had}^*J^'27s. 
victory  returned  to  his  standards  at  Montmirail  and^^  ^> 
Champaubert,  than  he  retracted  these  concessions, 

*  Now  Marqau  Londonderry, 
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CHAP,  enjoined  hi&  plenipotentiary  to  strive  for  delay,  as 

 '  his  prospects  were  daily  brightening,  and  directed 

1814.  jjjm^  above  every  thing,  to  "  sign  nothing  without 
bis  special  authority/' 

The  vast  importance  of  the  congress  which  was . 
The  Bri-  about  to  opcu,  had  early  impressed  upon  both  the 
Teroment  Continental  and  British  cabinets  the  necessity  of 
Satie^  sending  a  minister  to  take  the  principal  direction  of 
rea^     the  negotiations,  who  might  wield  unfettered  the 
whole  powers  of  the  government.   General  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  was  accordingly  sent  to  London  in  the  close  of 
1813  'y  and  the  British  government  at  once  acquiesced 
in  the  propriety  of  the  plan.    Lord  Harrowby  was 
at  first  talked  of ;  but  the  risk  of  delay  in  his  case, 
from  the  necessity  of  corresponding  with  the  foreign 
office  in  London,  were  such,  that  it  was  deemed  in- 
dispensable to  send  the  minister  for  foreign  affiairs 
himself.  No  one  could  have  been  found  in  any  rank 
better  qualified  than  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  task. 
His  high-bred  manners,  conciliatory  disposition,  and 
suavity  of  temper,  were  as  much  fitted  to  give  him 
influence  in  the  Allied  cabinet^,  as  his  clearness  of 
intellectual  vision,  firmness  of  character,  and  indo- 
mitable moral  courage,  were  calculated  to  add  vigour 
and  resolution  to  their  councils.    He  received  his 
instructions  as  to  the  tepns  to  which  he  was  to  agree 
from  a  cabinet  council,  before  leaving  the  British 
1  Lond.    shores  'y  and  they  exhibit,  when  compared  with  the 
Cap.^^'  principles  which  England  had  maintained  through- 
Bwr  h^'i  contest,  a  memorable  instance  of  constancy 

'  in  adverse,  and  moderation  in  prosperous  fortune.^' 

England  had  no  demands  either  to  recede  from 
or  augment  since  the  war  commenced.  Her  object 
throughout  had  been,  not  to  force  an  unpopular 
dynasty  on  an  unwilling  people ;  not  to  wrest  pro- 
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Tiiices  or  cities  from  France,  in  return  for  those  chap. 
which  she  had  so  liherally  exacted  from  all  the 
adjoining  states ;  not  eyen  to  make  her  indemniiy  ^^^^ 
Great  Britain  for  any  part  of  the  enormous  expenses  Views  of 
to  which  she  had  heen  put  during  the  war:  hutSfaUi^wi 
simply  to  proyide  security  far  the  future;  to  estab-JJJl^ 
lish  a  barrier  alike  against  the  reyolutionary  propa- 
gandism  and  military  yiolence  of  her  people ;  to 
compel  her  rulers  and  armies,  whether  republican 
or  imperial,  to  withdraw  within  their  own  territories, 
and  neither  seek  to  disturb  foreign  nations  by  their 
principles  nor  subdue  them  by  their  power.  For 
the  attainment  of  these  objects,  she  had  uniformly 
maintained  that  no  security  was  so  desirable,  because 
none  was  so  likely  to  be  effectual,  as  the  restoration 
of  the  former  line  of  princes,  with  whom  repose 
was  practicable,  and  to  whom  conquest''  was  not, 
according  to  Napoleon's  maxim,  essential  to  exis- 
tence;" but  she  had  never  regarded  that  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  an  accommodation, 
nor  even  put  it  forward  on  any  occasion,  from  first 
to  last,  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  with  the  existing 
rulers  of  France.  In  a  word,  £ngland  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  reyert  to  and  enforce  those  principles 
which  she  had  submitted  to  the  cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
bai^  before  the  contest  began,*  which  she  had  an- 

^  ^  The  terms  offered  to  France  should  be,  the  irithdrawing  her 
arms  within  the  limits  of  the  French  territory,  the  abandoning  her 
eonquesta,  the  rescinding  any  acts  injurious  to  the  soyereignty  or 
Tights  of  any  other  nation,  and  the  giving,  in  some  unequiyocal  manner, 
A  pledge  of  her  intention  no  longer  to  foment  troubles  or  excite  dis- 
tnrfaanoes  against  foreign  governments.  In  return  for  these  stipula- 
tims,  the  diffiprent  powers  of  Europe  who  should  be  parties  to  this 
measure,  might  engage  to  abandon  all  measures  or  views  of  hostility 
against  France,  or  interference  in  her  internal  aflbirs,  and  to  maintain 
a  eorreqMmdenee  and  intercourse  of  amity  with  the  existing  powers  of 
that  country,  with  whom  such  a  treaty  may  be  aoncluded." — ^Lobj> 
VOL.  X.  N 
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CHAP,  nounced  to  Napoleon  when  first  seated^  flushed  witli 

 ^  the  triumph  of  Marengo,  on  the  consular  throne  ;  * 

^^^^  and  which  had  formed  the  hasis  of  the  grand  alliance 
projected  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1805,  shortly  before  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Austerlitz  campaign.t 

Gbbnyuxb,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^  to  the  Brituh  Ambauador  at 
JSt  Petersburg.   99M  J)ec.  1792.— Ante,  I.  699. 

*  "  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  the  abandonment  by  France 
of  those  gigantic  schemes  of  ambition,  by  which  the  very  eidstence  of 
society  in  the  adjmning  states  has  so  long  been  menaced,  would  be  the 
restoration  of  that  line  of  prinees,  wfaieh  .for  so  many  oeoUiries  main^ 
tained  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and  consideration 
'and  respect  abroad.  Such  an  event  would  alone  have  removed,  and 
will  at  any  time  remove,  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation  or  peace. 
It  would  confirm  to  France  the  unmolested  epjoyment  of  its  ancient 
territory ;  and  it  would  give  to  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in 
tranquillity  and  peace,  ^at  security  which  they  are  now  compelled  to 
seek  by  other  means.  But,  desirable  as  auefa  an  event  must  be,  both  to 
Prance  and  the  world,  it  is  not  to  ttiia  mode  exclusively  that  his  Majesty 
limits  the  possibility  of  secure  and  solid  pacification.  His  Majesty 
makes  no  cliums  to  prescribe  to  France  what  should  be  the  form  of  her 
government,  or  in  whose  hands  she  shall  vest  tibe  authority  necessaiy 
fur  conducting  the  afRurs  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  He  looks 
only  to  the  security  of  his  own  dominions  and  those  of  his  allies,  and 
to  the  general  safety  of  Europe.  Whenever  he  shall  judge  that  such 
•eeurity  oan  in  any  manner  be  attuned,  as  resulting  either  from  the 
position  of  the  country  from  whose  internal  situation  the  danger  has 
arisen,  or  from  such  other  circumstances,  of  whatever  nature,  as  may 
produce  the  same  end,  his  M^esty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  ooncert  with  Ms  allies  the  means  of  a  general  pacification.**-^LoBi> 
GasRvzixB  to  M.  TALusvaAivp,  January  6, 1800. — Pari.  History^  xzxiv. 
1199,  1201,  and  Ante,  IV.  192. 

t  ''The  views  of  his  Britannic  Mijestyand  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  bringing  about  this  alliance,  are  pure  and  disinterested.  Their  chief  oh* 
ject,  in  regard  to  the  countries  which  may  be  conquered  from  France,  is  to 
establish  as  much  as  possible  their  ancient  rightSy  and  to  secure  the  well- 
being  of  their  inhabitants;  but  in  pursuing  that  object  they  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  general  security  of  Europe,  on  which  indeed  that  well- 
being  is  mainly  dependent."  Then  follows -a  specification  of  the  dis- 
posal to  be  made  of  the  conquests  of  France,  in  Uie  event  of  the  allianee 
succeeding  in  wresting  them  firom  that  power ;  without  a  syllable  either 
as  to  despoiling  her  of  any  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  or 
interfering  in  the  remotest  degree  with  its  internal  government. — ^Mb 
Prnr*fl  Nate  to  ike  EimutOB  or  Rvssxa,  January  II,  1805.-^8obobll, 
Mskrire  des  TraUhde  PedXyynLSQ.waA  Ante,  V.257. 
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She  did  so  aeoordkigly ;  she  demanded  neither  more  chap. 

irar  leBfiu   So  memorable  an  instance  of  constancy  in  

adyerse,  and  moderatuxi  in  prospwous  fortune,  does  ^^^^ 
jnot  occur  in  the  whole  annals  of  mankind.  We 
admire  the  magnanimity  of  the  Romans,  who  refused 
to  treat  with  Hannibal  when  encamped  within  sight 
of  the  capitol,  till  he  had  first  evacuated  the  territories 
qS  the  republic ;  we  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  heroism 
of  Alexander,  who  surrendered  the  ancient  capital 
of  his  empire  to  the  flames,  rather  than  permit  it 
to  be  sullied  by  the  presence  of  the  spoiler;  we 
acknowledge  the  glory  which  is  shed  over  Spain,  by 
the  undaunted  resolution  of  her  Cortes  neisrer  to 
negotiate  with  Napoleon,  even  when  the  remnant  of 
her  armies  was  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz. 
But  these  were  instances  of  constancy  in  adverse,  not 
moderation  in  prosperous  fortune.  To  hav«  main- 
tained for  twenty  years  a  contest,  often  unaided, 
with  an  enemy  possessing  more  than  double  her 
own  resources;  to  have  neither  arrogated  to,  nor 
receded  firom,  her  principles  during  that  long  period ; 
to  have  advanced  no  pretensions  in  victory  which 
^iB  had  not  maintained  in  defeat;  to  have  concluded 
peace  with  hear  inveterate  enemy  when  her  capital 
was  in  her  power,  and  her  emperor  dethroned,  and 
exacted  no  conditions  from  the  vanquished  on  which 
she  had  not  oflfered  to  maintain  peace  before  the 
contest  commenced* — ^this  is  the  glory  of  England, 
and  of  England  alone. 

•  M  England  will  never  consent  that  France  should  arrogate  to  her- 
self the  power  of  annulling  at  pleasure,  under  cover  of  a  pretended 
natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  herself  the  sole  judge,  the  political 
system  of  Europe,  established  by  solemn  treaties  and  guaranteed  by 
the  consent  of  all  the  powers.  She  will  never  see  with  indifference 
Fnmee  make  herself,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the  ' 
Low  Cmmtries,  or  general  arbitress  of  Europe.  If  France  is  really' 
denroos  of  maintaining  peace  and  friendship  with  England,  let  her 
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CHAR^     Conformably  to  these  principles,  the  instructions 
'  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  the  British  cabinet  con- 


tained  no  projects  for  the  partition  of  any  part  of 
instmc-  France  as  that  monarchy  existed  in  1789>  prior  to 
Lord  Cas-  the  Commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  most 
fromt^  ample  provision  for  the  establishment  of  barriers 
English    against  its  future  irruption  into  Europe.  The  reduc- 
'  tion  of  France  to  its  ancient  limits ;  the  formation 
of  a  federative  union  in  Germany,  which  might  secure 
to  the  meanest  of  its  states  the  protection  of  the 
whole;  the  re-establishment  of  the  Swiss  confederacy 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers ;  the  resto- 
ration of  the  lesser  states  of  Italy,  intermediate 
between  France  and  Austria,  to  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence; the  restoration  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
under  their  ancient  sovereigns,  and  in  their  former 
extent;  in  fine,  the  restitution  of  Holland  to  sepa- 
rate sovereignty,  under  the  family  of  the  Stadthold- 
ers,  with  such  an  addition  of  territory  as  might 
give  it  the  means  of  maintaining  that  blessing.  Such 
were  the  instructions  of  the  English  cabinet,  in  regard 
to  the  general  restoration  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  in  so  far  as  France  was  concerned ;  and  in 
these  propositions  all  the  Allied  powers  concurred. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  the  especial  security  of  Eng- 
land, two  additional  provisions  were  insisted  upon, 
upon  which  the  British  cabinet  was  inflexible.  The 
first  of  these  was,  that  no  discussion  even,  derogatory 
to  the  British  maritime  rights,  as  settled  by  existing 
treaties,  or  the  general  maritime  law  of  Europe, 
should  be  admitted ;  the  second,  that  in  the  event 

renounce  her  views  of  agression  and  aggrandizement,  and  eanfine  her* 
selftoithm  herwrnUrritoryy  without  insulting  other  governments,  duiurb^ 
ing  their  tranquHUty,  or  violating  their  rights,"* — ^Lobd  Gbxrvuxb  to 

M.  Chautxuk,  the  French  Enooy^  Feb,  5,  1793  State  Papers^  No,  1, 

Ann.  Reg,  1793,  and  Ante,  1.  597,  598. 
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of  any  new  arrangements  beinff  deemed  advisable  chap. 

T  XXIV ' 

for  the  futmre  frontiers  of  France,  they  should  not-  1 

embrace  Antwerp,  Genoa,  or  Piedmont :  the  first  of  \^^^* 
which  was  justly  considered  essential  to  the  mari- 
time security  of  England ;  the  second,  to  the  inde*i  Hard.xiL 
pendence  of  the  Italian  states,  on  which  side,  as  no^* 
general  confederacy  was  contemplated,  the  greatest  see.' 
danger  might  in  future  be  apprehended.^ 

In  these  instructions,  however,  two  important 
points  were  purposely  left  undecided;  not  because Restont- 
they  were  overlooked,  or  their  importance  not  fiiUyBouTbo^* 
appreciated,  but  because  their  solution  was  hivolved|^^^^_ 
in  such  difficulty,  and  was  so  dependent  on  future  ment  con- 
contingencies,  that  no  directions  previously  given  poia^ 
could  possibly  prove  applicable  to  the  subsequent 
march  of  events.    These  were  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  future  destiny  of  Poland. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  the  instructions  con- 
tained no  specific  directions,  because  it  was  the  Viewi  of 
intention  of  England,  not  less  than  of  the  other^^f* 
Allied  powers,  not  to  interfere  with  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  the  French  people.    Lord  Castlereagh,  ments  re- 
indeed,  in  conformity  with  the  declared  purpose  ofS!^°*^ 
British  diplomacy  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  made  no  concealment  of  his  opinion,  either 
in  or  out  of  Parliament,*  that  the  best  security  for 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  found  in  the  restora- 

*  '^Efery  pacification  would  be  incomplete,  if  you  did  not  re-estab-  ' 
Bah  cm  liie  throne  of  France  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bouii»nB:  any 
peaee  with  the  man  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French 
nation,  could  have  no  other  final  result  but  to  give  to  Europe  fresh 
subjects  of  diTisions  and  alarms — ^it  could  be  neither  secure  nor  durable; 
newtfaelesa,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  to  negotiate  with  him,  when 
invested  with  power,  without  doing  violence  to  the  opinion  of  Europe, 
and  incurring  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  war.** 
_LoaD  CASTUBmxAGH's  Spe^  in  ParUamentt  29M  Jwm  1814. — Pari, 
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GHAP  tion  of  the  dispossessed  race  of  princes  to  the  French 
throne ;  and    the  ancient  race  and  the  ancient  ter« 


1814.  ritory**  was  often  referred  to  by  hioci  in  private  con. 
yersation  as  offering  the  only  combination  which  was. 
likely  ta  give  lasting  repose  to  the  world  j  but  k  was 
as  little  his  design,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Britidi  caUtoet, 
to  advance  these  views  as  a  prdiminary  to  any,  even 
the  most  lasting,  accommodation.  Such  a  reactionj 
to  have  any  likelihood  of  being  durable,  and  to  avoid 
exciting  the  immediate  jealousy  of  Austria  for  the: 
succession  of  Napoleon's  son,  could  only  be  founded 
upon  a  movement  in  France  itself,  and  such  a  mani- 
festation of  opinions  within  its  limits,  as  might  ren- 
der it  evident  that  no  chance  remained  of  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  crown  in  the  Buonaparte  fiunily.  The 
views  of  Alexander  were  entirely  the  same  at  this- 
period,  so  Ibr  as  regarded  the  government  of  France  ^ 
and  his  able  diplomatist.  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo» 
when  sent  to  London  to  induce  the  British  govern- 
ment to  send  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Allied  head- 
quarters, thus  expressed  himself  to  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois,  who  pressed  him  to  explain  the  ideas  of  the 
Czar  on  the  subject  of  the  Bourbon  family — ^*  My 
lord,  every  thing  has  its  time ;  let  us  not  perplex 
matters — To  sovereigns  you  should  never  [n-esent 
complicated  questions.  It  is  with  no  smaU  difficulty 
that  they  have  been  kept  united  in  the  grand  object 
>  Cap.  X.  of  overthrowing  Buonaparte :  as  soon  as  that  is 
^^3^^  done,  and  the  imperial  rule  destroyed,  the  questioik 
Printte  dynasty  will  present  itself;  and  then  your  illus- 
infomuu  trious  houso  wiU  spontaneously  occur  to  the  thoughts 
ofaU.'^^ 

But  though  entirely  in  unison  on  this  momentous 
mbject,  the  cabinets  of  England  and  Russia  were 
far  from  being  equally  agreed  as  to  aooihesr  ftutgaet» 
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whieh,  it  ww  foreseen,  would  speedily  present  itself  chap. 

for  discussion  on  the  overthrow  <rf  Napoleon^ — and  - 

that  was  the  future  destiny  of  Poland.  That  the  old 
anarehieal  democracy  of  that  country,  with  its  stonnyiMtUoii 
coraitia,  Uherum  vetOj  internal  fends,  and  extemal^^^^^ 
weakness,  ooald  not  he  restored,  if  the  slightest  regard  Pohnd. 
was  felt  eiUier  for  the  general  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  or  the  welfare  of  that  gallant  hut  distracted 
people,  was  evident  to  alL  But  what  to  do  with  Poland, 
in  the  pewerftail  and  now  Tictorious  monarchies  by 
which  it  was^  surrounded,  all  of  whom,  it  might  he 
fn^eeeen,  would  be  anxious  to  share  its  spoib,  was 
not  so  apparent*  In  a  private  conversation  with  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  at  this  period,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander openly  announced  those  views,  in  regard  to 
the  annexation  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  to 
his  dominioBS,  which  subsequently  occasioned  such 
difficulty  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  He  stated  that 
his  moral  feelings,  and  every  principle  of  justice  and 
right,  caHed  upon  him  to  use  his  power  to  restore 
such  a  constitution  to  Poland  as  would  secure  the 
hapjHuess  of  so  noble  and  great  a  people  ;  that  the 
abandonment  of  seven  millions  of  his  Lithuaman 
subjects  for  the  attainment  of  such  an  object,  if  he 
had  no  guarantee  for  the  advantage  he  was  thence 
to  derive  for  Russia^  would  be  more  than  his  imperial 
crown  was  worth;  and  that  the  only  way  of  reconcile 
ing  these  objects  was,  by  uniting  the  Lithuanian 
provinces  with  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  under 
such  a  constitutional  administration  as  Russia  might 
appcnnt.  He  communicated  at  the  same  time  the 
same  project  to  Prince  Mettemich.  Thus  early  did 
the  habitual  ambitkn  of  that  great  power  show 
itself  in  the  European  congress;  and  so  clearly,  1^0^^ 
aceordittg  to  the  usual  cmirse  of  hwman  aflhirs,^  were^^^* 
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^OHAP.  future  difficulty  and  embarrassment  arising  out  of 
'-the  very  magnitude  of  present  successes. 


1814. 


The  instructions  of  Napoleon  to  his  plenipoten- 
Napoleon's  tiary,  Caulaincourt,  were  of  a  very  different  tenor, 
tions^to  and  such  as  sufficiently  evinced  the  unlikelihood  that 
^^rt^'  the  congress  would  terminate  in  any  permanent  accom- 
modation : — It  appears  doubtful/'  said  he,  whether 
the  Allies  really  wish  a  peace ;  I  desire  it,  but  it 
must  be  solid  and  honourable.  France,  without  its 
natural  limits,  without  Ostend,  without  Antwerp, 
would  be  no  longer  on  a  level  with  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  England,  and  all  the  other  Allied  powers, 
have  recognised  at  Frankfort  the  principle  of  giving 
France  her  natural  boundaries.  The  conquests 
of  France  within  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  can 
never  compensate  what  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
have  acquired  in  Finland,  in  Poland,  or  what  Eng- 
land has  seized  in  India.  The  policy  of  England, 
the  hatred  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  will  carry 
away  Austria.  I  have  accepted  the  basis  announced 
at  Frankfort ;  but  it  is  probable  by  this  time  the 
Allies  have  other  ideas.  Their  negotiations  are  but 
a  mask.  The  moment  that  they  declared  the  nego- 
tiations subject  to  the  influence  of  military  events,  it 
became  impossible  to  foresee  their  probable  issue. 
You  must  hear  and  observe  every  thing.  You  must 
endeavour  to  discover  the  views  of  the  Allies,  and 
make  me  acquainted  with  them,  day  by  day,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  in  a  situation  to  give  you  more  precise 
instructions  than  I  can  give  at  present  To  reduce 
France  to  its  ancient  limits  is  to  degrade  it.  They 
are  deceived  if  they  suppose  that  the  misfortunes  of 
war  will  make  the  nation  desire  such  a  peace :  there 
is  not  a  French  heart  which  would  not  feel  its  dis- 
grace before  the  end  of  six  months,  and  which  would 
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not  make  it  an  eternal  subject  oi  opprobrium  to  the  chap 

ffovemment  which  should  be  base  enoueh  to  simi  it.^  ^ 

Italy  is  untouched,  the  Viceroy  has  a  fine  army :  in  - 
a  few  days  I  shall  have  assembled  a  force  adequate 
to  %ht  several  battles,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  from  Spain.    If  the  nation  seconds  me,  the 
enemy  is  marching  to  his  ruin ;  if  fortune  betrays 
me,  my  part  is  taken  :  I  will  not  retain  the  throne. 
I  will  neither  d^ade  the  nation  nor  myself,  by  sub- 
scribing degrading  conditions.    Try  and  discover 
what  are  Mettemich's  ideas.    It  is  not  the  interest 
of  Austria  to  push  matters  to  extremity :  yet  a  step, 
and  the  lead  will  escape  her.  In  this  state  of  af&irs, 
there  is  nothing  to  prescribe  to  you.  Limit  yourself, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  hear  every  thing,  and  inform^  Napoleon 
me  of  what  goes  on.    I  am  on  the  eve  of  joining  theefnrl^j^, 
army ;  we  shall  be  so  near,  that  scarce  any  delay  will^^®^*- 
occur  in  making  me  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the369>  870. 
n^otiations.'*^ 

When  the  views  of  the  opposite  parties  were 
so  widely  at  variance,  it  was  not  likely  that  thecom- 
nc^otiations  could  lead  to  any  result,  or  serve  asJJ^^^ 
more  than  a  pretext  to  both  parties  for  regulating*^*  Con- 
the  terms  insisted  on,  according  to  the  aspect  of 
military  affairs;  yet  were  the  conferences  nearer 
leading  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  at  their  outset, 
than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated.  The  con- 
gress opened  on  the  3d  of  February  at  Chatillon ; 
and  from  the  great  weight  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at 
the  Allied  headquarters,  the  utmost  union  was  soon 
brought  to  prevail  between  th^  leading  ministers  of 
the  great  powers.  In  the  outset.  Napoleon,  by  means 
of  Caulaincourt,  endeavoured  to  open  a  private  com- jan.  23. 
munication  with  Prince  Mettemich ;  but  the  answer 
of  that  able  statesman  damped  the  hopes  he  had 
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^  tria  from  the  alliance^*  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
sufficiently  prored  that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was 
anxioas  to  retain  him  on  the  throne,  if  it  could  be 
done  consistently  with  the  liberties  and  security  of 
the  other  states  in  Europe.  Caulaincourt  replied  in 
terms  dignified  and  melancholy,  lamenting  that  Count 
Stadion,  instead  of  Prince  Mettemich,  was  not  the 
minister  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  Austria  at  the 
congress,  to  counterbalance  the  influence  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  might  exercise  in  its  deliberations;  and 
conjuring  him,  if  he  would  avert  the  last  calamities  on 
the  beloved  daughter  of  his  Emperor,  to  exert  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  fair  and  equitable  peaee.t 

*  I  received  yesterday  evening^  the  confidential  letter  of  the  23d, 
'which  your  excellency  has  addressed  to  me.  I  have  submitted  it  to  the 
Emperor  my  master,  and  his  imperial  majesty  has  resolved  to  make  no 
use  of  its  oontents — ^it  will  remain  for  ever  unknown :  and  I  pray  your 
exoellency  to  believe,  that  in  the  existing  state  of  matters,  any  coofi- 
deuce  reposed  in  our  cabinet  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  abuse.  I  have 
a  pleasure  in  making  known  to  you  this  assurance,  in  a  moment  of  such 
immense  importance  for  Austria,  Ftance,  and  Europe.  The  conduct 
of  my  sovereign  has  been  uniform  and  consistent.  He  has  engaged  m 
this  war  without  hatred ;  he  pursues  it  without  resentment.  The  day 
that  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  prince  who  then  governed  Europe,  he 
ceased  to  beh<dd  in  him  a  personal  enemy.  The  ikte  of  war  has  since 
changed  the  attitude  of  all.  If  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  listen  in 
these  moments  to  the  voice  of  reason ;  if  he  will  consent  to  seek  hia 
gloiy  in  the  happiness  of  a  great  people,  in  renouncing  his  former 
ambitious  policy — the  Emperor  will  with  pleasure  revert  to  the  feelings 
he  entertained  when  he  gave  him  the  daughter  of  his  heart;  but  if  a  fatal 
blindness  shall  render  the  Emperor  Napoleon  deaf  to  the  unanimous 
voice  of  his  people  and  of  Eun^  he  will  deplore  the  fate  of  his 
daughter,  but  not  arrest  his  course.*' — Cot^kknUtd  Lettety  Mbttbb- 
viCH  to  Caulaincout,  29th  Jan,  1814.  Given  in  Capshovb,  HigL  da 
r Empire  de  Napoleon,  x.  372,  373. 

t  The  arrival  of  the  Allied  troops  at  Paris  would  be  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  changes  which  Austria  assuredly  would  not  be  the 
last  to  regret  If  the  war  is  to  terminate  by  eur  overthrow,  has  Austria 
nothing  to  regret  in  such  a  catastrophe  ?  What  profit  is  she  to  acquire, 
«tet  glory  to  wi^  if  we  ara  overwhelmed  by  all  tbe  armies  of  Esrope? 
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Mettomich  replied :   M.  Caolamcourt  has  conceiyed  chap. 
erroneous  ideas  concerning  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  is 
a  man  of  a  cool  and  just  mind,  without  passions,  who 
will  nerer  permit  himself  to  he  governed  by  coteries^ 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if,  in  the  outset  of  the  eon-^ 
gress»  prejudices  should  be  entertained  against  the 
individuala  ^igaged  in  it  If  Napoleon  really  wishes 
hr  peace,  he  will  obtain  it  on  reasonable  terms.*^ 
This  sq[»arate  and  confidential  correspondence  be^ 
tween  Mettemich  and  Caulaincourt,  unknown  to  ther 
other  Biembers  of  the  ctmgress,  but  yet  without  difr- 
tivbing  the  unanimity  of  its  resolutions,  continued 
the  whole  time  it  sat :  a  singular  circumstance,  indi- 
cating at  once  the  strength  of  the  separate  interests 
which  had  led  Austria  into  such  a  proceeding,  the 
extremely  delicate  nature  of  the  negotiations  which^  Cap.  x. 
were  in  depemknee;,  and  the  exalted  honour  whichy|^\he^' 
in  spite  of  such  prepossessions,  prerented  her  fr^°^F^'jJ®279 
swerving,  in  the  final  result,  from  her  pledged  faithdoo.' 
and  the  general  interests  of  Europe.^ 

The  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  and  retreat  of  the 
French  army  from  Troyes,  produced  a  most  impor- Napoleon 
tant  effect  upon  the  views  of  Napoleon  at  the  coa^^^^' 
gress  which  had  recently  been  opened*  Justly  alarmed  ^J^p^J^" 
for  his  capital,  which  seemed  now  to  be  menaced  by  defeat  of 
an  overwhelming  force,  and  aware  of  the  perfect^ero!* 
unanimity  which  prevailed  between  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Allied  sovereigns,*  he  at  length  gave 

Yon,  mf  prince^  bave  a  boundless  harast  of  glory  to  resp;  but  it  is 
to  be  gained  <mly  by  your  remaming  the  arbiter  of  events,  and  the  only 
way  in  wWch  yon  can  do  so  ift  by  an  immediate  p6aoe.'*--'CAUiAUP* 
ooCTT  to  MsmnieBV     Februmy  1814.— CAranami,  x.  873« 

*'*Sii»l  I  am  here  at  €hatiUon,e|»posed  to  ibur  diplomatists,  ooiint- 
ing  tlie  three  EngMsb  for  ena  They  have  aU  the  same  inslnietiong, 
prepaied  by  the  seoRrtariesof  state  of  their  respoDtive  courts*  Their 
langoage  has  been  dictated  to  them  in  advance :  the  declarations  -wtUk 
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CHAP.  Caulaincourt  those  fall  powers  which  he  had  so 
anxiously  solicited ;  and  authorized  him  to  sign  any 

1814.  thing  that  might  appear  necessary  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  a  battle,  and  save  Paris  from  being  taken.* 
It  was  not,  however,  without  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  this  great  concession  was  extorted  from  the 
Emperor ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  occurred  is 
singularly  characteristic  of  the  mingled  firmness  and 
exaltation  of  his  mind: — Caulaincourt  had  represent- 
ed to  him,  by  letteronSlst  January,  the  absolute  neces- 

they  tender  are  all  ready  made :  they  do  not  take  a  step,  nor  utter  a 
word,  which  has  not  heen  preconcerted.  They  are  desirous  of  a  proto- 
col, and  I  am  not  disinclined  to  it ;  so  precious  are  the  moments,  and 
yet  so  g^reat  the  hazard  by  a  false  step  of  ruining  alL  I  set  out  with 
my  hands  bound :  I  have  Just  received  a  letter  full  of  alarms :  and  I 
now  find  myself  invested  with  full  powers.  I  am  at  once  reined  in  and 
spurred  on  :  I  know  not  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  change.** — Cau- 
LAiNGOUBT  to  Napoleok,  Feb.,  6,  1814;  Fain,  289;  Capbhoub,  X. 
876,  376.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  Caulaincourt  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
oeive  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change ;  for  so  inveterate  was  the  habit 
of  Napoleon  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  deal  in  falsehoods,  even  with  his 
most  confidential  servants,  that  only  two  days  before,  in  his  letter  to 
Caulaincourt,  detailing  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  he  had  said — 
Schwartzenberg*s  report  is  a  piece  of  folly:  there  was  w  battle :  the  old 
guard  was  not  there :  the  young  guard  did  not  charge :  a  few  pieces  of 
cannon  have  been  captured  by  a  charge  of  horse ;  but  the  army  was  in 
march  for  the  bridge  of  Lesmont  when  that  event  arrived ;  and,  had  he 
been  two  hours  later,  the  enemy  would  not  have  forced  us.** — Napoleon 
to  Caulaincourt,  Feb,  4, 1814 — in  Harbenbero,  zii.  332.  The  words 
in  Italics  are  omitted  in  Fain*s  quotation  of  that  letter.  See  Fain,  285. 
PiieeeJugt. 

*  I  am  authorized,  duke,  to  make  known  to  you,  that  the  intention 
of  the  Emperor  is,  that  you  should  consider  yourself  as  invested  with 
flU  the  powers  necessary,  in  these  important  circumstances,  to  take  the 
part  which  you  shall  deem  advisable  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
I  have  sent  you  a  letter  with  the  needful  powers  which  you  have  soli- 
cited. At  Uie  moment  when  his  Majesty  is  about  to  quit  this  city,  he 
has  enjoined  me  to  dispatch  to  yon  a  second ;  and  to  make  you  aware, 
in  express  terms,  that  his  Majesty  gives  you  carte  bkmehe  to  eondnct 
the  negotiations  to  a  happy  issue — to  save  the  capital,  and  avoid  a 
battle,  on  which  depend  the  last  hopes  of  the  nation.** — Makbt  to 
CAui;AnrcouKT,  Tra^n,  6th  Fdtruary  1814;  Fain,  286,267;  PUces, 
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sity  of  his  receiving  precise  and  positive  instructions  ^^^^y 
at  the  opening  of  the  congress :  "  The  fate  of  France,"  • 


said  he,  "  may  depend  on  a  peace  or  an  armistice,  ^^^^ 
which  must  be  concluded  in  four  days.    In  such 
circumstances  I  demand  precise  instructions,  which 
may  leave  me  at  liberty  to  act."    When  this  letter 
was  received,  Maret,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  entreated 
the  Emperor  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  give  the  full 
powers  which  were  so  urgently  demanded.  Instead 
of  answering.  Napoleon  opened  a  volume  of  Mon- 
tesquieu's works,  containing  the  grandeur  and  fall 
of  the  Romans,  which  lay  in  his  cabinet,  and  read 
the  following  passage — I  know  nothing  more  mag- 
nanimous than  the  resolution  which  a  monarch  took 
who  has  reigned  in  our  times,  (Lous  XIV.,)  to  bury 
himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  throne  rather  than 
accept  conditions  unworthy  of  a  king.  He  had  a  mind 
too  lofty  to  descend  lower  than  his  fortunes  had  sunk 
him ;  he  knew  well  that  courage  may  strengthen  a 
crown,  but  infiuny  never."    Maret  with  earnestness, 
represented,    that  nothing  could  be  more  magnani- 
mous than  to  sacrifice  even  his  glory  to  the  safety 
of  the  state,  which  would  fall  with  him."    **  Well, 
be  it  so,"  replied  the  Emperor  after  a  pause :  ''let 
Caulaincourt  sign  whatever  is  necessary  to  procure^  Hwd.  ziL 
peace ;  I  will  bear  the  shame  of  it,  but  I  will  not^^' 
dictate  my  own  disgrace."    In  two  hours  after,  the^*^^* 
full  powers  were  dispatched.^ 

The  Allied  powers  were  unanimous  in  the  terms 
which  they  proposed  to  France ;  and,  after  the  preli-Conditioiis 
minary  formalities  had  been  gone  through,  they  wereS^^T^ 
fully  developed  in  a  note  lodged  in  their  joint  names, 
on  the  7th  February.    TTiey  were  to  this  effect : — Feb.  7. 
''  Considmng  the  situation  of  Europe  in  respect  to 
France,  at  the  close  of  the  successes  obtained  by  their 
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CHAP,  arms,  the  Allied  plenipotentiaries  :haye  orders  to 
^^^^•.demand  that  France  should  be  restricted  to  her  limits 


before  the  Revolviim,  with  the  excepti<m  of  subor- 
Feb.  9.  dinate  arrangements  for  mutual  convenience^  and 
the  restitution  which  England  is  ready  to  make  for 
£uch  concession :  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this, 
France  must  renounce  all  direct  influence  beyond  the 
future  limits  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzwland.'* 
Such  was  the  consternation  produced  by  the  battle 
of  La  Rothiere,  that  Caulaincourt,  two  days  after- 
wards, wrote  in  reply :  "  I  wish  to  know,  whether, 
by  consenting  to  the  terms  which  the  Allies  have 
proposed,  that  France  shall  be  restricted  to  her  ancient 
c^lrttoT'  ^       immediately  obtain  an  armistice :  If  by 

Metier-  such  a  Sacrifice  an  armistice  can  immediately  be 
^,?8u!^'  obtained,  I  am  ready  to  make  it :  nay,  I  shall  be 
Hari^'  ready,  on  that  supposition,  to  surrender  immediately 
337.  *  a  portion  of  the  fortified  places  which  that  sacrifice 
must  make  us  ultimately  relinquish/'^ 

To  all  appearance,  therefore,  the  congress  at  this 
^p2rted  P^^^^  producing  a  general  peace; 

from  by  and  an  armistice,  as  the  first  step  towards  it,  might 
i^apoieon.  jjQm^jy  \^  expected.  At  this  critical  juncture,  how- 
ever, a  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  requesting  a  suspension 
of  these  sittings  for  a  few  days,  till  be  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  concerting  with  his  Allies  upon  the  terms 
to  be  demanded ;  and  they  were  accordingly  adjourn- 
ed to  the  17th.  The  fate  of  the  world  depended  on 
this  delay ;  for,  when  the  conferences  were  resumed, 
events  had  occurred  which  rendered  all  accommo- 
dation impossible  between  the  parties,  and  irrecover- 
ably threw  them  back  upon  the  decision  of  the  sword. 
Napoleon,  who  had  with  great  difficulty  been  brought 
to  give  full  powers  to  Caidajipcourt  to  treat  after  the 
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disaster  of  La  Rotbiere,  no  sooner  saw  the  adyantaees  chap. 

LXXIV 

which  the  ill-judged  separation  of  the  grand  army  from  I 

that  of  Silesia  would  give  him,  than  he  resolved  to  re- 
tract  his  concessions,  and  again  trust  all  to  the  hazard 
of  arms.  He  received  intelligence  of  the  terms  de- 
manded on  the  9th  at  Nogent,  when  he  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  Sezanne,  which 
terminated  in  so  disastrous  a  manner  for  Blucher.. 
Perceiving  the  advantage  which  this  movement  was 
likely  to  afford,  he  broke  out  in  the  most  vehement 
manner  to  Maret  and  Berthier,  against  the  disgrace- 
iul  nature  of  the  terms  which  were  demanded. 
"  What  I "  said  he,  with  indescribable  energy,  dp 
you  urge  me  to  sign  such  a  treaty,  and  trample 
under  foot  my  coronation  oath,  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  territory  oS  the  republic  ?  Disasters  unheard  of 
might  compel  me  to  relinquish  the  conquests  I  myself 
have  made  :  but  to  abandon  those  also  made  before 
me;  to  betray  the  trust  made  over  to  me  with 
such  confidence ;  to  leave  France,  after  so  much 
blood  has  been  shed  and  victories  gained,  smalls 
than  ever  I  Could  I  do  it  without  treachery,  with- 
out disgrace?  You  are  fearful  of  a  continuation  of 
the  war ;  and  I  am  still  more  afraid  of  dangers,  yet 
more  certain,  which  you  do  not  perceive*  If  we 
renounce  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  not  merely 
France  which  recedes,  but  Austria  and  Prussia 
which  advance.  France  has  need  of  peace ;  but 
such  a  one  as  th^  seek  to  impose  upon  it,  would  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  most  inveterate  war. 
What  would  I  be  to  the  French,  if  I  had  signed 
their  humiliation?  What  could  I  answer  to  the 
rq»ublicans  of  the  senate,  when  they  came  to  ask  me 
for  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine?  God  preserve  me^Fdn,87, 
from  such  affironts      Write  to  Caulaincourt,  since^' 
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CHAP,  you  will  have  it  so,  but  tell  him  that  I  reject  the 
 1  treaty,    I  prefer  to  run  the  greatest  risks  of  war.'* 

1814.  When  such  were  the  feelings  of  Napoleon  on  set- 
He  rises  in  ting  out  upon  his  expedition  against  Blucher,  it  was 
mands  ^  cxpccted  that  his  disposition  would  be 

with  his   rendered  more  pacific  by  his  unexpected  and  bril- 

subseqaent  .  r  0  ^ 

saocesses.  liaut  succcsscs  ovcr  that  commander.  No  sooner, 
accordingly,  was  the  first  of  these  victories,  that  at 
Champaubert,  gained,  than  Napoleon  wrote  to  Cau- 
laincourt  that  a  brilliant  change  had  taken  place  in 
his  affairs;  that  new  advantages  were  in  preparation^ 
and  that  the  plenipotentiary  of  France  was  now  enti- 
tled to  assume  a  less  humiliated  attitude.  Mean- 
Feb.  13.  while,  the  privy  council  at  Paris,  to  whom  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Allies  at  Chatillon  had  been  refer- 
red, unanimously  reported  that  they  should  be  agreed 
to.  The  Emperor,  however,  dazzled  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  victories  over  Blucher,  wrote  to  the 
Feb.  17.  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  17th,  from  Nangis,  that 
he  was  as  anxious  as  ever  for  an  accommodation;  but 
that  the  advantages  which  he  had  now  gained  entitled 
him  to  demand  less  unfavourable  terms ;  while  to 
Caulaincourt  he  wrote,  on  the  same  day,  that  the 
extraordinary  powers  he  had  received,  were  only 
1  intended  to  avoid  a  battle  and  save  the  capital ;  that 

N^*  leon  danger  no  longer  existed,  and,  consequently, 

to^uiain-the  negotiation  would  resume  its  ordinary  course  of 
rMsn!**'?^^®®^"^?*  and  he  was  to  sign  nothing  without  the 
Fain,  297.  exprcss  authority  of  the  Emperor.* 

*  I  gave  you  carte  blanche  only  to  save  Paris,  aod  avoid  a 
battle,  which  was  then  the  only  hope  of  the  nation.  The  battle  has 
taken  place ;  ProTidence  has  blessed  our  arms.  I  have  made  80,000 
or  40,000  prisoners,  taken  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  num- 
ber of  generals,  and  all  this  without  almost  a  serious  encounter.  Yes- 
terday I  cut  up  the  army  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  I  hope  to  destroy 
it  before  it  has  repassed  the  frontiers.    Your  attitude  should  con- 
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This  brilliant  change  in  his  fortunes,  not  only  chap. 
induced  Napoleon  to  resume  the  powers  to  treat 


which  he  had  conferred  on  Caulaincourt,  but  led  to 
another  step  on  his  part,  in  the  end  attended  withNuwieon 
not  less  fatal  effect  upon  his  fortunes.    During  the  to 
first  moment  of  alarm  consequent  on  the  battle  ^jfJJjJJ^^^ 
La  Rothiere  and  retreat  from  Troyes,  he  had  writ-thflBoomu 
ten  to  Eugene  Beauhamais  to  the  effect,  that  the^^^'^^. 
crisis  had  now  become  so  violent  in  France  that  it 
was  plain  the  contest  would  be  decided  there  ;  that  Feb*  ^ 
all  subordinate  considerations  had  now  become  of  no 
importance ;  and  therefore,  that,  after  leaving  gar- 
risons in  a  few  strongholds,  he  should  immediately 
withdraw  his  whole  forces  across  the  Alps,  and  has- 
ten to  the  decisive  point  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
This  order,  worthy  of  Napoleon's  genius,  and  in 
strict  conformity  with  his  system  of  war,  would  have 
brought  forty  thousand  experienced  veterans  on  the 
rear  of  the  Austrian  grand  army  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  campaign,  and,  in  all  probability,  pre- 
vented the  advance  to  Paris  and  dethronement  of 
the  Emperor.    But  the  successes  over  Blucher 
restored  to  such  a  degree  his  confidence  in  his  good  Feb.  12. 
fortune,  that  he  wrote  to  Eugene,  the  very  night 

tinne  the  same :  you  should  do  every  thing  to  procure  peaee ;  but  my 
intention  now  is,  that  you  should  sign  nothing  without  my  authority^ 
because  I  alone  know  my  own  position.  Grenerally  speaking,  I  will 
only  consent  to  an  honourable  peace,  such  as  on  the  basis  proposed 
at  Frankfort  My  position  is  certainly  better  now  than  it  was  at  that 
time.  They  could  then  set  me  at  defiance ;  I  had  gained  no  advantages 
over  them,  and  they  were  on  the  verge  of  my  territories.  Now  I  have 
gained  immense  advantages  over  them ;  so  great  indeed  that  a  military 
career  of  twenty  years,  and  no  small  celebrity,  can  exhibit  no  parallel  te 
it ;  still  I  am  ready  to  cease  hostilities,  and  to  allow  the  enemy  to  retire 
peaceably,  if  they  will  conclude  peace  on  the  basts  of  Frankfort.**  At 
the  end  of  this  letter,  these  words  were  added  in  the  handwriting  of 
Napoleon — "  Ne  Hgnez  rien,  ne  signez  rierC* — Napolbon  to  Caulaot- 
com,  February  17i!ft,  1814.— Fain,  297, 298*— JumL 

VOL.  X.  O 
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CHAP,  afiter  the  battle  of  Montmirail,  fot*bidding  him  to 
'  retire,  and  assuring  him  that  he  was  singly  adequate 


to  the  defence  of  France.  Nay,  so  far  was  he  trat- 
sported  by  the  sanguine  views  which  he  now  enter- 
tained of  his  affairs,  that  he  resumed  his  ideas  of 
German  conquest,  and  openly  said  to  those  around 
him,  f *  I  am  nearer  Vienna  than  the  Allies  are  to 
Paris."  Thus,  the  only  effect  of  these  successes 
Was  to  restore  the  naturally  rigid  and  unbending 
tone  of  his  character,  to  i^eviTe  his  projects  of  imi- 
yersal  dominion,  cause  him  to  reject  the  throne  of 
^  Koch,  L  old  France  offered  him  by  the  Allies,  and  induce  him 
B^ach.  L  to  hazard  all  on  the  stiU  doubtful  issue  of  military 
operations.^ 

But  whatever  confidence  Napoleon  himself  might 
General  feel  in  the  Continued  appeal  to  arms,  the  same  feeling 
dwpSS-^'  was  far  from  being  shared  by  the  authorities,  or  more 
dencj  at  enlightened  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Parid.  Wheil 
the  couriers,  indeed — succeeding  one  another,  adorned 
with  laurel,  and  announcing  with  tenfold  exaggera- 
tion the  really  marvellous  victories  of  the  Emperor — 
entered  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries ;  and,  still  more, 
when  the  long  files  of  Russian  and  Prussian  prison- 
ers were  conducted  with  all  the  pomp  of  war,  and 
amidst  the  strains  of  triumphal  music,  &long  the 
Boulevards — the  multitude  loudly  cheered  the  Em- 
peror, and  hope  in  the  revival  of  his  star  was  again 
'  awakened  in  many  breasts^  But  amidst  all  this  seem* 
ing  congratulation,  no  return  of  real  confidence  was 
generally  felt.  Experience  soon  showed  that  victory 
attended  only  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  in  person  ; 
that  while  he  was  successful  in  one  quarter,  the 
enemy  was  pressing  on  in  another ;  and  it  seemed 
next  to  impossible  in  the  end,  that  the  gallant  band 
of  veterans  whom  he  commanded  should  not  be  worn 
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oat  by  the  forces,  alway9  twice,  often  three  times  char 
more  namerous,  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 


By  the  more  intelligent  and  far-seeing  of  the  com-  ^^^^ 
munity,  even  his  victories  were  more  dreaded  than 
his  defeats  ;  the  latter  led  to  humiliation  and  peace, 
but  the  former  tended  to  confidence  and  war ;  and 
it  was  already  felt  that  a  continuance  of  the  contest^ 
in  the  present  exhausted  state  of-  France,  was  a 
greater  evil  than  any  possible  calamities  by  which  it 
might  be  terminated.    In  the  senate,  in  particular, 
these  ideas  were  violently  fermenting;  every  one 
distrusted  his  neighbour,  because  he  was  conscious 
of  vacillation  in  himself;  all  confidence  in  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  imperial  throne  was  at  an  end ;  even  the 
most  prudent  were  beginning  to  speak  aloud  as  to 
the  Emperor  being  the  sole  obstacle  to  peace.  Strange 
rumours  were  in  circulation,  as  to  Joseph  and  the 
Empress  proposing  to  make  peace  independent  ofi  saTary, 
the  Emperor ;  and  the  selfish  and  ambitious,  ^tici-^^^; 
pating  an  approaching  convulsion,  were  looking  406,407. 
about  for  the  safest  harbour  in  the  storm.^ 

But  upon  the  Allied  powers  the  change  in  the 
diplomatic  language  of  Caulaincourt,  in  obedience  Treaty  of 
to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  coupled  withSh!i^i?^ 
the  evident  danger  J;o  the  liberties  of  Europe  from 
the  returning  fortune  and  increasing  audacity  of 
Napoleon,  produced  effects  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  They  now  saw  clearly  that  they  had 
no  chance,  not  merely  of  success,  but  of  existence, 
but^n  perfect  unanimity  and  the  most  vigorous  war- 
fare. The  exulting  expressions  of  Napoleon,  that 
he  was  nearer  Vienna  than  the  Allies,  were  to  Paris, 
had  not  been  lost  upon  the  assembled  ministers ; 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  particular,  had  been  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  to  convince  the  Austria^ 
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CHAP,  ministers,  that  they  would  infallihly  be  the  first 

LXXIV  •      •  • 

 object  of  the  French  Emperor's  wrath  if  his  victo- 

1814.  rio,ig  legions  should  again  cross  the  Rhine.  In 
these  views  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who,  in  a  memoir  submitted  by  bim  to 
the  Allied  sovereigns  on  the  15th  February,  both 
manftiU^  combated  the  desponding  views  then  so 
general  at  the  Allied  headquarters  as  to  the  critical 
nature  of  their  situation,  and  developed  the  noblest 
and  most  luminous  views  as  to  the  moral  nature  of 
the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged,  which  had 
yet  been  uttered  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Mettemich  cordially  supported,  the  same  ideas  ;  the 
successes  of  Napoleon  against  Blucher  had  awakened 
all  his  former  apprehensions  of  his  power :  he  now 
» Cap.  X.  feared  more  for  Vienna  than  for  the  fall  of  Marie 
ft^'ii^i.  Louise,  and  was  desirous  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
189*  iSr*^^^  imperial  master  in  the  great  objects  of  the  alii- 
*    '  ance.*  *    The  result  of  their  united  efforts  was  the 


*  A]ezander*s  opinions}  recorded  in  this  memorable  State  Paper,  art 
deserving  of  the  most  profound  attention,  as  demonstrating  both  the 
admirable  views  which  he  entertained  on  the  nature  of  the  contest,  and 
the  high  moral  courage  by  which  they  were  sustained: — Victory 
having  brought  us  to  Frankfort,  the  AUies  offered  toFhdice  conditions 
of  peace,  which  were  then  considered  proportionate  to  the  saooeeses 
which  they  had  obtained ;  at  that  period,  these  conditions  might  have 
been  called  the  ol\jeet  of  the  war.  I  strongly  opposed  the  proposals  to 
negotiate  then ;  not  because  I  did  not  desire  peace,  but  because  I  thought 
that  time  would  offer  us  more  favourable  opportunities,  when  we  had 
proved  to  the  enemy  our  superiority  over  him.  All  are  now  convinced 
of  the  Justice  of  my  arguments ;  for  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  aU  the 
incalculable  difference  between  the  terms  oftred  at  Frankfort  and  at 
Chatillon — that  is,  the  restoration  by  France  of  territories  without  which 
Germany  and  Italy  would  be  lost  on  the  first  offensive  movement. 

The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  political  power  does  not  constitute 
the  grand  ^m  of  the  efforts  which  it  remains  for  us  to  make ;  but  it  may 
become  so,  if  the  fortime  of  war,  the  example  of  Paris,  and  the  evident 
inclination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  France,  shall  give  the 
Allies  the  possibility  of  openly  proclaiming  it.   I  do  not  share  the 
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TttATT  OF  Chaumont  :  one  of  the  most  remaJrkable  chap.* 
diplomatic  acts  of  modern  times,  and  which  pre- J^^^^^Zl 
sented  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  ambition  and  ^^^^ 
eflbrts  of  France. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  event 
of  Napoleon  refusing  the  terms  which  had  beenTemiBof 
offwed  him — ^viz.  the  redaction  of  France  to  the^^^^ 
limits  of  die  old  monarchy,  as  they  stood  prior  to^^^* 
the  Revolution — the  four  Allied  powers,  Austria^ 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  should  each  maintain 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  fidd ; 
that  to  provide  for  their  maintenance,  Great  Britain 

opinion  of  the  Allies  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  importance  attached 
hj  them  to  the  dMronement  of  Napoleon^  if  that  measure  can  be  Justin 
M  on  gnmnds  of  wisdom.  On  the  contrary,  I  shonld  consider  that 
event  as  the  cooqdetion  of  the  deliTerance  of  Europe ;  as  the  brightest 
example  of  justice  and  morality  it  Is  possible  to  display  to  the  universe; 
finally,  as  die  happiest  event  fbr  France  itseli^  whose  internal  condition 
can  nerer  be  wkhout  infloenee  on  the  traaqoillity  of  her  neighboorat 
Nobody  is  more  convinced  than  I  am  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  iu 
war ;  yet  I  do  not  reckon  a  partial  fidlure,  or  even  the  loss  of  a  battle,  as  a 
misfortmie  which  should  in  one  day  deprive  us  of  the  fruit  of  our  vic- 
lorics;  and  I  am  eoavinoed  that  the  skill  of  our  generals,  the  valonr  of 
•or  troops,  oar  superiority  in  cavalry,  the  reinforcements  which  are 
following  us,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  would,  never  allow  us 
lolall  so  low  as  some  seem  to  apprehend.  I  am  by  no  means  adverse 
to  eeBtiMoiqg  the  n^tiations  at  ChatiUoBy  or  giving  Caolaincourt  the 
explanations  he  desires  regarding  the  future  destiny  of  Europe,  previa 
ded  France  would  return  to  her  old  frontiers.  As  to  the  armistice 
whidi  is  requested  in  the  fetter  to  Prince  Mettemieh,  I  conodve  tbia 
prooeeding^  of  the  French  plenipotentiary  to  be  contrary  to  the  existing 
nsa^  of  negotiadoim  and  the  proposal  to  be  advantageous  only  to 
the  enemy.  I  am  as  much  convinced  as  ever,  that  all  probability  is  In 
fcvonr  of  a  saeeessful  issue,  if  the  Allies  keep  to  the  views  and  obliga- 
lions  by  whUk  they  h%ve  been  hitherto  guided  with  reference  to  their 
grand  olgeet,  ihe  dMtmetioM.  of  the  enem^^M  armies.  With  a  good  under- 
standing among  themselves,  their  success  will  be  complete,  and  checks 
win  be  aanty  bomew  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived 
«a  !•  stopi  short ;  and  I  trust  that,  as  in  former  coijunctures,  new 
•vents  wiU  show  ns  when  that  time  shall  have  arrived.*" — Memoir  to  tke 
ABM  Sovere^pu  hff&M  £|cpsm<«  AuszAnnEB,  15M  Feb,  1814. — Dakx- 
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CHAP,  should  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  five  millions  steir- 

liXXIV  •  • 

 ^ling,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  three  con- 

^^14.  tinental  powers,  besides  maintaining  her  own  con* 
tingent  complete  from  her  own  resources.    It  was 
provided  also  that  each  power  should  have  a  com- 
missary at  the  headquarters  of  the  different  armies ; 
that  if  any  of  the  Allied  powers  was  attacked,  each 
of  the  others  should  forthwith  send  to  its  assistance 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  including  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  besides  forwarding  additional  troops,  if 
required  ;  that  if  England  chose  to  furnish  her  con 
tingent,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  foreign  troops,  she  should 
pay  annually  twenty  pounds  sterling  for  every  foot 
1  s«e  the  soldier,  and  thirty  for  every  horseman ;  that  the 
j^aS^li^  trophies  should  be  divided  equally,  and  no  peace 
made  but  by  common  consent ;  that  none  of  the  con- 
Hmrd.  zU.  tractiug  parties  should  enter  into  engagements  with 
8€hoei],    other  states  but  to  the  same  end  :  in  fine,  that  this 
TnOtflto  treaty  should  be  in  force  for  twenty  years,  and  might 
PaiXf  z.    be  renewed  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  period.^ 
In  addition  to  these  public  stipulations,  several 
Secret  ar-  sccrct  i^rticles  Were  inserted  in  this  treaty,  which 
^leaof   ^yentiially  proved  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Treaty,    fature  reconstruction  of  the  states  of  Europe,  after 
the  deluge  of  the  French  Revolution  had  subsided. 
It  was  agreed,  1st,  That  Germany  should  be  restored 
in  the  form  of  a  federal  union,  comprizing  all  the 
powers  of  which  it  was  compose^  ;  that  Switzerland 
should  be  independent,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Allied  powers  ;  Italy  divided  into  independent 
states ;  Spain  restored  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  with  its 
ancient  limits ;  Holland  enlarged  in  territory,  and 
formed  into  a  kingdom  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
2d,  Power  was  rested  to  Spain,  Pprtugal,  Sweden, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  accede  to  the  present 
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treaty.    Sd»  That  considering  the  necessity  which  chap. 
might  exist,  even  after  the  conclusion  of  a  defi* 
nitive  treaty  of  peace,  to  keep  in  the  field,  during  a 
certain  time,  forces  adequate  to  carry  into  effect 
the  arrangements  which  the  Allied  powers  luight 
agree  upon  for  confirming  the  peace  of  Europe,  the 
high  contracting  parties  agree  to  concert  among 
themselves  the  requisite  provisions,  not  only  regard- 
ing the  necessity,  hut  the  importance  and  distrihu** 
tion  of  the  forces  requisite  for  this  purpose ;  but 
under  this  limitation,  that  none  of  the  powers  should'  Hard.zii. 
be  obliged  to  keep  such  forces  for  this  end  on  foot^o^y^ 
for  more  than  a  year,  without  their  express  consent^ 
The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  a  virtual  disso* 
lution  of  the  congress  of  Chatillon  ;  for  it  established  Great 
so  wide  a  difference  between  the  views  of  Napoleon:^ 
and  the  Allied  powers,  and  confirmed  the  latter  so  Jj^J^^ 
strongly  in  their  determination  to  contend  to  thegre«. 
uttermost  for  the  reduction  of  France  to  its  ancient 
limits,  that,  opposed  as  these  views  were  to  the  firm 
re8<dution  of  Napoleon  to  hold  out  for  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  aJl  prospect  of  an  accommodation 
was  at  an  end.    The  congress  continued,  to  sit  fox 
three  weeks  after :  the  Allied  powers  firmly  insistr 
ing  on  the  relinquishment  by  France  of  all  its 
conquests  since  the  Revolution;  and  Caulaincourt, 
under  Napoleon^  direction,  constantly  shifting  his 
ground,  and  endeavouring  to  elude  such  rigorous 
omditions.     It  waa  not  with  his  own  good-will, 
however,  that  the  French  plenipotentiary  insisted,  ou 
these  terms ;  for  he  saw,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the 
immense  risks  which  the  Emperor  wa^  running  bjr 
holdHig  out  for  the  firontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  throwing 
all  on  the  hazard;  of  arms  tot  obtain  it,  and  represented 
in  the  Biest  ufgent,  though  respectful,  terms,  the 
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Lxxiv  ^^^^^^^7     bending  to  the  force  of  circnmstance^r 

-1  1  and  accepting  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  as  the 

^^^^  price  of  pacifying  Europe.*  Napoleon,  however,  was 
Inexorable ;  all  the  efforts  of  his  diplomatist,  after 
the  plenary  powers  he  had  granted  during  the 
alarm  after  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere  had  been  re* 
called  on  the  17th  of  February,  not  only  failed  in 
convincing  him  of  the  necessity  of  descending  from 
his  ideas  of  the  empire,  but  even  of  extracting  from 
him  any  definite  statement  of  the  terms  on  which  he 
himself  was  willing  to  come  to  an  accommodation ;  he 
was  evidently  detenliined  to  cast  all  on  the  decision 
of  the  sword,  and  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his 
genius,  or  his  star,  wouldextricate  him  from  his  present, 
as  they  had  done  from  so  many  other  perilous  eircum- 
8tances.t    War,  in  consequence,  recommenced  with 

*  The  question  about  to  be  decided  is  so  important ;  it  may  baye 
at  the  instant  consequences  so  fatal,  tbat  I  regard  it  as  a  paramotmt 
duty  to  recur  again,  even  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  your  m^esty,  to 
Irhat  I  have  already  so  frequently  insisted  on.  There  is  no  weakness, 
Bife,  in  my  opinion ;  but  I  see  the  dangers  which  menace  France  and 
ihe  throne  of  your  majesty,  and  I  conjure  you  to  prevent  them.  We 
must  make  sacrifices ;  ire  most  do  so  immediatdy : — as  at  Prague,  if  we 
do  not  take  care,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  will  escape  us ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tins  moment  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  those  which 
there  occurred  than  your  migesty  may  be  aware.  At  Prague,  peace  was 
not  ooncluded,  and  Austria  declared  against  us,  because  we  would  not 
believe  that  the  term  fixed  for  the  closing  of  the  congress  would  be 
rigorously  adhered  to.  Here  the  negotiations  are  on  the  eve  of  being 
broken  off,  because  you  cannot  believe  that  a  question  of  such  immense 
importance  may  depend  on  such  or  such  an  answer  which  we  may 
make  before  a  certain  day»  The  more  I  consider  what  has  passed,  the 
more  I  am  convinced,  that  If  we  do  not  go  into  the  eonire'profeii  de- 
manded, and  insist  upon  modifications  on  the  basis  of  Fnmkfort,  aU 
is  closed.  I  venture  to  say,  because  I  feel,  that  neither  the  glory  of 
your  majesty  nor  the  power  of  France  depend  on  the  possession  of 
Antwerp,  or  any  other  point  of  our  new  frontiers.** — CAUiiAivconiiT  io 
Nafolbok.  Chatakn,      March  1814.--FAzir,  dOl,  a02.--i\d^  JtciT. 

t  Pendant  ces  n^gociations  (k  Chatillon)  je  ne  con9oi8  pas  comment 
je  ne  suis  pas  devenu  fou.  Le  temps  des  illusions  6tait  pass^.  L*actn- 
^itg  6taif  devorante ;  et  d  met  kUresje  ne  recevmque  det- rfyamn  eoa- 
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ttore  actiTity  than  ever :  the  annistice  of  Lusigny,  chap. 
eren  in  its  application  to  the  operations  of  the  grand  J^^f^ 
army,  to  which  it  was  expressly  confined,  proved 
little  more  than  a  shadow ;  while  by  a  singular  con- 
trast, characteristic  of  the  manners  of  modem  Europe, 
the  most  polished  forms  of  courtesy  were  observed 
at  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  the  choicest  wines  of 
the  Rhone  and  Champagne,  the  most  delicate  viands 
of  Paris,  passed,  as  if  by  enchantment,  through  the 
French  lines,  to  enrich  the  diplomatic  dinners,  which 
succeeded  each  other  without  the  interruption  of  a 
day  ;  the  Allied  plenipotentiaries  strove,  by  the  mo8t>  Lond. 
delicate  attentions  to  M.  Caulaincourt,  to  assuage,  ^m^l^ 
for  a  few  moments  at  least,  the  overwhelming  anxiety  {f^^'^^^^: 
with  which  he  was  oppressed  ;  and  French  ladies  of 356, 350/ 
rank  and  beauty  added  the  charm  of  female  fas-^"'^^^' 
cination  to  the  assembly  of  hostile  diplomatists,  in- 
tent on  the  overthrow  of  their  country.^ 

While  this  important  negotiation  was  going  on  at 
Chatillon,  military  operations  •  of  the  most  active  Advance 
kind  had  been  resumed  between  Napoleon  in  person  to  Meanx.' 
and  the  army  of  Silesia,  which  had  now,  under  the  2"- 
direction  of  Blucher,  advanced  beyond  La  Ferte- 
sous- Jouarre,  and  almost  to  Meaux,  in  the  direction 
of  Paris.    Napoleon  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  the  capital,  than  he  set  out,  as 

fives,  alors  qti*il  eat  faller  traiter  k  tout  prix,  L^ftTenir  nous  restait : 
k  present  il  ne  nous  reste  qu*un  tombeau.  Mes  lettres  n*dtaient  qa*une 
ptfe  oopie  de  oe  que  je  disaia  k  rEmpereur  dans  noB  entretieDt  paitiou- 
iiefs.  J'tnflUtai  pour  qu*il  me  donnit  son  ultimatum  sincere,  afin  que 
je  fosse  en  mesure  de  terminer  invariablement  avec  les  plenipotenti- 
airea  Alli^s^  qui  eiix  avaient  re^u  certainement  des  instructions  posi- 
tives, n  me  fant  £tre  vrai,  car  eeei  est  dereau  de  Thistoire :  L'JSmpe^ 
rtur  ae  rtfondtM  jcsnutU  catigonquement  ^  ceUe  demand.  II  ^udait,  avec 
tine  mervdlleuse  adresse,  de  liyrer  le  secret  de  sa  pensee  intime ;  cette 
mani^re  est  nn  des  traits  saillants  deson  genre  d*esprit/* — Simoenirs  de 
CAViJiniooimv,  L  302,  329,  3Sa 
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CHAP,  already  mentioned,*  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
Lxxiv.  February,  from  Troyes,  for  Arcis-sur- Aube 


and  Sezanne,  to  follow  on  the  traces  of  the  Prussian 
marshal.  Blucher  had  some  days  before  marched 
in  the  same  direction,  having  on  the  ^th  crossed 
the  Aube  at  Anglure,  and  on  the  two  following  days 
advanced,  driving  Marmont  before  him,  to  La  Fert6- 
sous-Jouarre,  where  the  Frenqh  marshal  effected  his 
junction  with  Mortier,  who  had  retired  from  the 
Feb.  27.  neighbourhood  of  Soissons  before  the  approaching 
corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Woronzoff,  which  were 
now  moving  forward  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of 
Silesia,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  agreed  on  at 
Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  S3d.t  The  light  troops  of  the 
Russians  were  directed  by  Blucher  tQ  make  an  attack 
on  Meaux,  while,  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  his  real 
intentions,  the  Prussians  were  ordered  to  repair  the 
bridges  over  the  Marne,  which  had  been  burned  by 
the  French  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre^  and  crossing 
over,  menace  the  French  marshal  on  that  side.  In 
pursuance  of  these  orders,  Sacken's  light  troops  took 
possession,  with  little  resistance,  of  that  part  of  Meaux 
which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mame ;  but 
at  the  very  time  that  he  was  making  preparations  to 
force  his  passage  across  to  that  part  of  the  town  which 
is  on  the  right  bank,  Marmont  and  Mortier,  who 
were  too  experienced  to  be  diverted  ffom  the  deci- 
sive point  of  the  Paris  road  by  the  feint  at  La  Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre,  arrived  in  breathless  haste,  and 
instantly  manning  the  old  walls,  which  had  been 
deserted  by  the  national  guard  who  formed  t1;ke  gar- 
rison of  the  town,  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigor- 
ous defence.  Their  opportune  arrival  obliged  Sacken 

*  Ante,  X.  189.  t  lb.,  X.  \%9i. 
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to  defer  his  attack  till  the  following  morning ;  md  ^^^^ 

in  the  coarse  of  the  night  Blucher  received  intelli  1 

genoe  from  Tettenhom  that  the  French  Emperor,  in 
person,  was  marching  on  his  r^r  hy  Sezanne.    HeF«b.  28. 
immediately  drew  off  his  troops,  and  moved  next 
day  in  the  direction  of  Soissons,  with  a  view  to  unite 
with  Winzingerode  and  Woronzoff,  and  give  battle 
to  Napoleon.    It  was  fall  time  he  should  be  inter- 
rupted in  his  career,  for  three  days  more  would  have  i  D«n. 
brought  him  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  where  the^J^^j^^^* 
roar  of  Sacken's  cannon,  during  the  attack  on  Meaux,  358, 360. 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  startled  the  multitude  at  142?'  ' 
the  very  moment  that  the  cannon  of  the  Invalides^^^'gh"'' 
were  announcing  the  victories  over  the  grand  army 
at  Nangis  and  Montereau.^ 

The  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Troyes  was  soon 
made  kik>wn  to  the  outposts  of  the  grand  Allied  ComiMt  at 
army,  by  the  languor  and  inactivity  with  which  their  5^"'" 
rearguard  was  pursued.  This,  coupled  with  the  ^•^^  27. 
intelligence  which  Schwarteenberg  received  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  advance  of  Blucher  towards  the 
Mame,  induced  him,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  was  justly  alarmed  for  Blucher 
when  the  whole  weight  of  Napoleon  was  directed 
against  him,  to  resume  the  ofiensive  on  the  great 
road  from  Troyes  to  Chaumont.  With  this  view, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  corps  of  Wrede 
and  Wittgenstein,  mustering  about  thirty-five  thou- 
sand sabres  and  bayonets,  were  drawn  up  opposite 
to  Bar-Bur-Aube,  on  the  road  leading  to  Chaumont. 
Oudinot  commanded  the  French  in  that  quarter, 
who,  though  consisting  nominally  of  two  corps  of 
iaftntry  and  two  of  cavalry,  could  not  bring  above 
seventeen  thousand  men  into  the  field ;  so  that  the 
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CHAP.  Allies  were  more  tlian  two  to  one.    The  Frencb^ 
'.nevertheless,  made  a  gallant  defence.    They  were 


skilfully  posted  across  several  ravines,  which  descrad 
from  Bar  towards  the  Aube,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  could  be  reached  only  along  the  plateaus  which 
lay  between  them,  where  the  ground  being  narrow, 
the  superiority  of  the  attacking  force  was  not  likely 
to  be  so  severely  felt.  Wittgenstein's  plan  was  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  front  with  GorchakofTs  corps, 
while  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemburg,  supported  by 
Fahlen's  horse,  menaced  their  flank.  The  Frencl^ 
however,  commenced  the  action  by  storming  the 
height  in  front  of  Ailleville,  which  f<H:med  the  con- 
necting point  between  their  front  and  flank  attack. 
Upon  this,  Wittgenstein  ordered  up  Gorchakoff's 
corps,  supported  by  Pahlen's  cuirassiers,  to  retake  that 
importantpoint.  The  cavalry  were  repulsed;  but  after 
a  severe  struggle,  the  Russian  infantry  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  height.  Upon  this  turning  point  being 
gained,  a  general  attack  along  the  whole  Allied  line, 
the  one  half  of  which  was  perpendicular  to  the  other, 
took  plape.  Meanwhile,  Pahlen's  cuirassiers  had 
been  detached  towards  Sevigny,  in  order  to  threaten 
the  enemy's  communications,  and  thus  Gorchakofi^'s 
men  were  exposed  without  adequate  support  to  the 
furious  charge  of  Kellerman's  dragoons.  These 
splendid  troops,  just  arrived  from  Spain,  speedily 
routed  the  Russian  hussars,  and  threw  their  whole 
1  ^^y^  -  centre  into  such  disorder,  that  Wittgenstein  could 
1*  8.  only  avert  total  defeat  by  concentrating  his  artillery 
165, 166.  at  the  menaced  point ;  and  he  in  haste  sent  orders 
^      to  Pahlen  to  remeasure  his  steps,  and  bring  up  his 

Fain,  1 

240, 243?*  of  the  line.^ 


piotho^m'  ^^^y  squadrons  to  the  support  of  the  wavering  part 
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Highly  excited  by  this  brilliant  anoeess,  the  yete-  Chaf. 

ran  peninsular  squadron  threw  themselves,  with  the  - 

ntmost  gallantry,  on  the  Rnssian  batteries  in  the  ^^^^* 
centre ;  but  the  experienced  Russian  gunners  allow- victor j  of 
ed  them  to  approach  within  a  hundred  steps,  andAiUet. 
then  opened  such  a  tremendous  point-blank  discharge 
of  grape,  that  four  hundred  horsemen  were  in  a  few 
minutes  stretched  on  the  plain,  and  the  remainder 
recoiled  in  disorder.    At  the  same  time,  Schwart- 
zenberg,  who  had  come  up  in  person,  ordered  two 
brigades  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry  from  Wrede's 
corps,  to  support  the  centre ;  and  conceiving  that 
part  of  the  line  now  adequately  secured,  sent  orders 
to  Pahlen  to  wheel  about  a  second  time  and  resume 
his  original  march  to  Sevigny  and  Dolancourt,  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  left  flank.    At  the  same  time, 
Wrede,  who  had  now  come  into  action,  commenced 
a  vigorous  attack  on  Bar-sur-Aube  itself,  on  the 
French  right;  so  that  both  their  flanks  were 
menaced.    These  movements  of  necessity  compelled 
Oudinot  to  retreat;  but  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
effect  it  in  order,  his  troops  made  the  most  vigorous 
resistance  at  all  points,  especially  at  Bar,  which 
was  the  theatre  of  a  most  sanguinary  conflict. 
Pahlen*s  brilliant  dragoons^  kept  marching  and 
countermarching  all  day  without  taking  any  part 
in  the  combat,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  molest  their 
passage  of  the  Aube  at  Dolancourt ;  and  thus  the 
French  effected  their  retreat  before  nightfall,  withr 
out  being  deprived  <^  either  ,  guns  or  standards ;  ^  Vaud.  ii. 
but  they  sustained  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  ofx^^^'i^s, 
whom  five  |iundred  were  prisoners*    The  Allied  J  Jj^^^"^^- 
loss  was  about  two  thousand ;  but  they  gained  Bar-i>an- 179, 
sur- Aube  ;  and,  what  was  of  far  more  consequence,  i>i^tho,  m. 
restored  the  credit  and  spirit  of  the  grand  army,^  and^^'  ^* 
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Lxxiv  *  retreat  to  the  Voeges  mountains^  or  pos- 

 ^siblj  to  the  Rhine* 

Count  Wittgenstein  was  severely,  Prince  Schwartz 

Wound    zenberg  slightly  wounded  in  this  action;  and  the 

ncter  6t  fonuer  being  obliged  to  retire  for  a  season  from  active 
operations,  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  his  corps 
by  General  Raef&koi.  But  for  his  loss  the  Russian 
service  would  have  had  no  cause  to  lament  any  cir- 
cumstance which  brought  theindomitablehero  of  Smo- 
lensko*  more  prominently  forward;  but  the  wound 
which  cbmpelled  Wittgenstein  to  withdraw,  was  a  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  Allied  cause,  and  a  great  misfortune 
to  himself;  for  it  occurred  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  contest,  and  four  weeks  more  would  have 
shown  the  saviour  of  St  Petersburg  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides.  Though  the  jealousy  of  the  Russian  troops 
at  a  foreigner  holding  the  supreme  command,  and 
the  ill  success  which  attended  his  arms  when  acting 
as  generalissimo  at  Lutzen,  prevented  his  being 
prominently  brought  forward  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  war,  he  throughout  bore  a  distinguished  part 
in  its  achievements,  and  contributed  much  by  the 
boldness  of  his  advice  to  sustain,  when  it  was  much 
required,  the  vigour  of  the  Allied  councils.  Daring, 
impetuous,  often  inconsiderate,  he  was  the  Marcel- 
lus,  if  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  the  Fabiiis,  of  the  Rus- 
sian army ;  like  Blucher,  he  was  ever  desirous  to 
advance,  and  uniformly  supported  the  most  daring 
measures;  in  action,  his  buoyant  courage  never 
failed  to  bring  him  into  the  foremost  ranks,  and  his 
frequent  wounds  attest  how  fearlessly  he  shared  the 
dangers  of  the  meanest  soldiers.  He  could  not  be 
said  to  be  a  great  master  of  strategy,  and  his  want 
of  circumspection  in  adequately  supporting  his 

♦  Ante,  VIII;  66: 
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adTaooed  oolonms,  frequently  exposed  his  troops  to  chap. 

serioos  reverses,  of  which  the  combat  at  Nimgis  had  — 

recently  afforded  an  example;*  yet  was  this  very 
peculiarity  of  his  tempe1rament»  directing,  as  he  did^ 
troops  so.  firm  tod  resolute  as  the  Russians^  often  of 
the  most  essential  service  to  his  country  and  the 
general  cause  of  Europe.  His  obstinate  resistance 
and  unconquerable  vigour  on  the  Dwina,  unques- 
tionably saved  St  Petersburg  during  the  first  part  of 
the  campaign  of  1812 :  his  daring  advance  against 
Napoleon's  right  atLutzen,  all  but  exposed  that  great 
conqueror  to  total  defeat;  and  his  able  retreat  at 
Bautzen  snatched  victory  from  his  grasp  when  it 
was  all  but  already  seized.  The  alacrity  and  fidelity 
with  which,  in  subordinate  situations,  he  subsequent- 
ly conducted  his  own  corps,  ix>th  in  1813  and  1814^ 
proved  thAt  his  patriotism  whs  superior  to  all  un- 
worthy considerations  of  jealousy;  while  his  last 
achievement  in  the  campaign  at  Bar<4ur-Aube,  for 
which  he  was  made  a  field-marshal,  had  the  most 
important  effect  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  grand  ^dmlIsI, 
army,  and  restoring  vigour  and  unanimity  to  the^^* 
Allied  councils.* 

Although,  however,  the  successful  result  of  this 
battle  sufficiently  proved  that  Napoleon,  with  thesohwut- 
main  body  of  his  iirmy,  was  absent,  and  that  a  thin  JJJJJ^^  ** 
curtain  of  troops  alone  stood  in  frdnt  of  the  grand  advances^ 
army,  yet  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  infuse  ah 
adequate  degree  of  resolution  into  their  diredtiom 
The  retiring  doliimhs  of  Oudinot  were  hardly  at  all 
pursued.   Prince  Schwartzenberg  assigned  as  k 
reason,  that  he  could  not  advance  till  he  was  informed 
of  the  direction  and  tendency  of  Macdonald's  corps^ 
which  was  advancing  near  Vandoeuvres.  This  corps, 

*  Ante,  X.  166; 
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CHAP.  hovreyer»  proved  so  weak,  that  it  was  met  and  repulsed 
Lxxiv.  cavalry  alone  of  Count  Pahlen  and  Prince 

1814.  Eugene  of  Wirtemburg ;  and  intelligence  having  been 
received  on  the  1st  March,  that  Napoleon,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  was  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  on 
the  preceding  day,  following  fast  oh  Blucher's  traces, 
it  became  evident  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
agreed  on  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  on  the  25th  February, 
could  no  longer  be  adhered  to,  and  he  was  in  a 
manner  forced  into  more  vigorous  operations.  On 
March  1.  the  Same  day  that  this  information  was  received  from 
the  army  of  Silesia,  a  general  reconnoissance  with 
the  cavalry  took  place  towards  Vandoeuvres,  and  it 
was  ascert^ned«that  the  enemy  were  in  force  in  no 
direction.  Orders  were  at  length  given  for  a  general 
Hareh  2.  advance.    Headquarters  were  on  the  day  following 
advanced  to  Bar-sur-Aube ;  the  retreat  was  stopped 
at  all  points,  and  preparations  were  made  for  attack- 
1  Bargh.  ing  the  enemy  immediately,  in  the  position  which  he 
i^.  185  <x^<^upi^  along  the  Barce,  and,  if  possible,  drive  him 
187.  Kooh,from  Troves.    Oudinot  and  Macdonald  had  now 

ii  13  21.  • 

piotho,  ill  collected  all  their  forces  in  that  position,  and  did 
^a^i!  not  appear  disposed  to  relinquish  it  without  a  com- 
87,90.*  bat.^ 

The  attack  took  place  on  the  3d,  and  was  main- 
Plan  for  taiucd  with  great  vigour  at  all  points.  The  French 
^  com-  ^jjji^^  corps,  which  were  all  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Macdonald,  mustered  thirty-five  thousand 
combatants,  of  which  nearly  nine  thousand  were 
cavalry.  The  great  preponderance  of  this  arm,  and 
the  desperate  use  the  French  generals  had  made  of 
it  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  rendered  the  Allies  cautious  in 
their  movements ;  but  their  great  superiority  of  num- 
ber rendered  success  a  matter  of  certainty,  for  they 
had  already  sixty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  without 
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bringing  up  the  imperial  guards  or  reserves  from  chap. 

the  neighbourhood  of  Chaumont.    The  position  1 

which  the  French  marshal  had  chosen,  strong,  and 
on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Laubrissel,  was  inacces* 
sible  in  front  and  flank  in  ordinary  times,  by  reason 
of  the  morasses  with  which  it  was  surrounded  ;  but 
it  was*  by  no  means  equally  defensible  during  the 
hard  frost  which  had  for  nearly  two  months  pre* 
vailed  over  all  Europe  at  that  time,  and  rendered 
the  deepest  marshes  as  easy,  of  crossing  as  the  smooth- 
est  plain.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
Schwartzenberg  directed  Wrede  to  attack  the  posi- 
tion in  front  by  the  great  road  to  Vandoeuvres, 
which  passed  through  it,  while  Wittgenstein's  corps,  ^  Kooh,  iL 
now  under  Gortchakofl^,  assailed  it  on  the  right,  and^i^sr. 
the  Prince-Royal  of  Wirtemburg  and  Count  Giulay^]s^ 
menaced  it  on  the  left,  by  the  road  from  Bar-sur- 
Seine  to  Troyes.^ 

At  three  o'clock  the  signal  was  given  by  the  dis- 
charge of  two  guns  from  Wrede's  corps,  and  the  Defeat  of 
troops  all  advanced  to  the  attack.  Hardly  were  the^*!^*^** 
first  rounds  of  artillery  fired,  when,  seeing  that  Prince 
Eugene's  movement  was  rapidly  turning  them,  the 
French  on  the  extreme  left  began  to  retreat.  The 
Russian  cuirassiers  under  Pahlen  instantly  dashed 
forward,  and  broke  two  battalions  which  had  not 
time  to  form  square ;  and,  passing  on,  attacked  a 
park  of  artillery  which  was  just  entering  Troyes,  dis- 
persed the  drivers,  and  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
guns.  General  Gerard,  who  lay  sick  among  the 
carriages,  was  only  saved  from  being  made  prisoner 
by  the  intrepidity  of  a  few  sappers,  who  came  up  to 
his  rescue.  Upon  this.  Count  St  Germain's  dra- 
goons were  brought  up,  and  these  admirable  troops, 
charging  home,  not  only  checked  Pahlen's  men, 

VOL.  X.  p 
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CHAP,  already  blown  by  their  success,  but  retook  several  of 

 Ithe  guns.  Soon,  however,  the  deep  and  heavy  masses 

1814.      ^Yxe  Allied  infantry  came  up,  each  column  prece- 
ded by  a  formidable  array  of  artillery.  Gerard,  who 
commanded  the  centre,  seeing  he  was  certain  of 
being  turned  by  both  flanks  if  he  remained  where 
he  was,  soon  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  and  the  plar 
teau  of  Laubrissel,  the  key  of  the  position,  was  aban- 
doned. Schwartzenberg,  perceiving  that  the  retreat 
was  commencing,  ordered  Wrede  with  his  Bavari- 
ans to  storm  the  bridge  of  La  Guillotiere  over  the. 
Barce,  which  was  done  in  the  most  brilliant  style, 
and  rendered  the  position  accessible  in  front  at  aU 
March  4.  points.    The  French  now  retreated  on  all  sides,  and 
after  sustaining,   with  various  success,  repeated 
piotho.iiL  charges  of  the  Allied  horse,  withdrew  wholly  into 
Koch^V  Troyes,  which  they  abandoned  next  day  by  capitula- 
^u?'a  having  in  this  action  suffered  a  loss  of  nine 

91, 95.  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  thousand  men,  of  whom 
iHm.  187,  hundred  were  made  prisoners ;  while  the 

176^176  *^  lament  the  loss,  in  all,  of  more 

•   '    '  than  eight  hundred. 

Every  thing  now  conspired  to  recommend  vigor- 
Extraordi-ous  Operations  to  the  grand  army;  its  credit  was 
twity*^°  restored,  and  its  spirit  revived  by  the  successful  issue 
the  grand  of  the  twolast  actioHSi  its  retreat  had  been  arrested, 

ninny  •  •  , 

after  these  and  tumcd  into  a  victoiious  advance;  the  ancient 
capital  of  Champagne  had  again  fallen  into  its  hands ; 
Napoleon  was  absent,  and  the  troops  opposed  to  it, 
dejected  and  downcast,  were  hardly  a  third  of  its  own 
numerical  amount.  By  simply  advancing  against  an 
enemy  in  no  condition  to  oppose  any  resistance  to 
such  an  operation,  Paris  would  be  menaced,  the 
pressure  on  Blucher'  removed,  the  circle  of  opera- 
tions narrowed,  and  the  Emperor  at  length  compelled 
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to  flfifht  for  his  dominioiis  and  crown,  afi^ainst  the  chap. 
united  force  of  hoth  armies,  under  the  very  walls  of  ^ 


his  capital.  To  complete  the  reasons  for  vigorous 
hostilities,  the  n^otiations  for  an  armistice  at  Lu- March  4. 
signy  were  broken  off  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Troyes  was  retaken.  Count  Flahaut's  propositions 
on  that  subject  being  deemed  wholly  inadmissible 
by  the  Allied  powers.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  were  indefatigable  in  their 
efibrtSy  after  this  period,  to  rouse  the  Austrian  com- 
mander-in-^hief  to  more  active  operations,  so  loudly 
called  for,  not  more  by  the  obvious  advantage  to  be 
gained,  than  by  the  not  less  obvious  danger  to  the  army 
of  Silesia  to  be  averted  by  immediately  commencing 
them.*  But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain ;  for  the  next 
fortnight,  big,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  with  the 
most  important  events  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Mame,  the  grand  army — ^fuU  eighty  thousand  strong, 
even  aft^  the  twocorps  sentto Lyons  had  been  deduct- 
ed,  flushed  with  victory,  within  six  days'  march  of  the 
capital,  with  only  thirty  thousand  enemies  in  its  front 
— ^remained  in  a  state  of  almost  total  inaction,  leaving 
the  destinies  of  Europe  to  hang  on  the  swords,  com- 

•  The  Emperor  ooiisiden»  thftt  the  adTanee  of  the  g^rand  army  to 
Sens  is  drawing  us  away  from  the  enemy,  and  that  it  is  therefore  indis- 
pensable to  direct  all  our  forces  to  the  right  towards  Arcis,  between 
diat  town  and  Vitry ;  and,  at  all  eyents,  to  reinforce  them  with  the 
merreii  whkh  shcmld  be  ordered  to  move  forward.**  Ai^BXAHDsa  to  . 
ScHWAKTzsxBSBG,  Stk  March  1814. — "  In  consequence  of  intelligence 
recelyed  from  Field-Marshal  Blucher,  the  Emperor  considers  it  indis- 
pensable to  begin  to  mote  by  the  right,  between  Areis-sur-Aube  and 
Vitiy."  AuBZASDXE  to  ScawAsrsHHRnao,  IIM  Mareh  1814.~ I 
hasten  to  communicate  to  your  highness  the  reports  received  from 
Count  St  Preist  His  migesty  has  charged  me  to  inform  you,  that 
•eoov£ng  to  his  opinion,  It  is  now  more  necessary  than  ever  to  act  on 
the  offeoiiTe.  Henceforth  your  hands  will  be  oomfdetely  unbound,  and 
yon  may  act  according  to  military  calculation.**  Volkohskt,  Alex- 
amiet^9  Aid^-de-camp^  to  ScHWABTZXNBBmo,  \2th  March  1814.  Dani- 
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CHAP,  paratively  equally  balanced,  of  Napoleon  and  Mar- 
*  «hal  Blucherl  On  the  5th,  indeed,  headquarters  were 


1814. 


advanced  to  Troyes ;  the  French  marshals  retired,  as 
Napoleon  had  done  a  month  before,  behind  the 
Seine,  and  were  posted  at  Bray,  Nogent,  and  Mon- 
tereau,  with  the  headquarters  at  Provins  ;  the 
victorious  corps  of  Wrede,  Prince  Eugene  of  Wir- 
'  temburg,  and  Wittgenstein,  now  under  Rae£&koi, 
were  advanced  to  Sens,  Nangis,  and  Pont-sur-Yonne ; 
and  the  Russian  reserves  were  brought  up  from 
Chaumont  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Montierender. 
But  in  these  positions  they  were  kept  wholly  inactive 
till  the  13th,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  great  suc- 
cesses of  the  army  of  Silesia,  a  forward  movement, 
though  with  the  usual  caution  of  Schwartzenberg, 
was  attempted.  But  the  Austrian  generalissimo  is 
not  responsible  for  this,  on  military  principles,  inex- 
plicable delay ;  diplomacy  here,  as  so  often  during 
the  war,  restrained  the  soldiers'  arms ;  and  the  cabi- 
net of  Vienna,  distracted  between  its  desire  to  reduce 
France  to  the  frontiers  of  179^9  and  yet  preserve  the 
throne  for  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Francis, 
>  Burgh,  still  clung  to  the  hope,  that,  by  delaying  bringing 
Kwihji.'  matters  to  extremities.  Napoleon  might  be  brought 
vio^o  iii  situation  in  its  true  light,  and  conclude  a 

251, 258.  peace  on  such  terms  as  might  still  leave  his  dynasty 
194.     '  on  the  throne.^ 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  system  of  war- 
J^^^fare  which  was  pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne, 
SoissoQs.  where  Blucher,  with  the  iron  bands  of  the  army  of 
Silesia,  singly  bore  the  whole  weight  of  Napoleon's 
power.  No  sooner  did  the  veteran  marshal  receive 
intelligence  of  the  Emperor's  approach,  than,  with 
all  imaginable  expedition,  he  gathered  together  his 
forces,  and  forthwith  commenced  his  march  acrosp 
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the  Marne,  the  hridges  of  which  he  hroke  down,  in  chap. 

the  direction  of  Soissons,    Napoleon,  counting  the  1 

moments  in  his  impatience,  urged  on  the  advance  of 
his  troops  firom  La-Ferte-Gaucher ;  the  soldiers,  in 
high  spirits  and  huming  with  ardour,  gallantly 
seconded  his  efforts,  and  forty  thousand  men,  press- 
ing on  with  ceaseless  march,  promised  soon  to  hring 
on  a  fearful  collision  with  the  enemy.  But  it  was 
too  late.  As  the  leading  columns  reached  the  heights 
above  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mame  lay  at  their  feet,  they  beheld  the  rearguard 
of  the  army  of  Silesia  vanishing  in  the  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Mame,  the  whole  bridges  of 
which  were  broken  down.  It  was  necessary  to 
restore  them  before  the  pursuit  could  be  renewed, 
and  this  required  four-and-twenty  hours.  Head- 
quarters, therefore,  were  established  at  La  Ferte- 
souB-Jouarre,  and  Napoleon  in  person  repaired  the 
following  morning  to  the  spot  to  hasten  the  recon-Maroh2. 
stniction  of  the  bridges,  at  which  the  engineers 
laboured  with  such  assiduity,  that  the  troops  began 
to  cross  over  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Mean- 
while couriers  were  dispatched  to  Paris  to  tranquil- 
lize the  inhabitants,  whom  the  cannonade  at  Meaux 
had  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  with  the 
joyful  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the  Allies ;  while 
Blucher,  who  proposed  to  fight  at  Dietchy,  cm  the 
left  bank  of  the  Aisne,  and  had  given  orders  toiDui.208, 
Winzingerode  and  Bulow  to  meet  him  there  for  that^' 
purpose,  toiled  on  amidst  dreadful  rains,  and  hy^^**^^-^ 
deep  cross-roads,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  thepiotho^ii'i. 
sadden  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  to  gain  the  appoint- 
ed  place  of  rendezvous.^ 

It  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  the  Prussian  gene- 
ral supposed,  fw  Bulow  and  Winzingerode  to  get 

m 
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CHAP,  across  to  Dietchy ;  for  the  only  bridge  over  the 
Lxxiv.^j^^  at  this  time,  flooded  by  the  thaw,  was  at 


Soissons,  and  it  was  a  fortified  town,  held  by  a 
Perilous  considerable  French  garrison.  The  justice  of  the 
Bh^er^^coup'fTcBil  which   had   made  Chemicheff  some 

weeks  before  select  it  as  the  scene  of  his  brilliant 

SODS  nold* 

ing  out.  assault,  was  now  manifest ;  but  the  whole  firuits 
of  that  success  had  been  lost,  and  the  town  regain- 
ed to  the  enemy,  from  the  retreat  consequent  on 
the  disasters  of  Blucher^s  army.  Bulow  and  Win- 
zingerode,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  sent  them 
from  Bar-siir-Aube  on  the  25th,  had  united  on  the 
March  2.  2d  near  Soissons,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river : 
their  forces  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  veterans, 
so  that  they  would  double  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  army  of  Silesia.  But  Soissons  held  out,  not- 
withstanding repeated  summonses  to  surrender ;  the 
strength  of  its  works,  which  had  been  consider- 
ably increased  since  Chemicheff's  extraordinary 
coup'de-mainy  seemed  to  defy  an  immediate  assault ; 
and  yet  the  situation  of  Blucher — on  the  opposite 
bank  with  Marmont,  with  whom  his  rearguard  had 
that  day  a  severe  encounter,  which  cost  him  five 
hundred  men,  and  Mortier  pressing  on  his  rear,  and 
Napoleon  threatening  his  flank  —  was  extremely 
perilous.  In  this  emergency  the  Prussian  marshad. 
sent  forward  the  pontoon  train  to  Busancy  on  the 
Aisne,  with  the  most  experienced  engineers  in  his 
1  Dan. 204, army,  to  select  points  for  throwing  bridges  across; 
14?)  149!*^  but  to  attempt  such  an  operation  during  the  dark- 
^3^374.  ^  winter  night,  with  sixty  thousand  French, 

piotho,iii.  led  by  Napoleon,  thundering  in  pursuit,  was  obvi- 
'       ously  attended  with  no  common  hazard.^ 

In  this  dilemma,  the  Prussian  marshal  was  deliver- 
ed from  his  difficulties  in  a  wa^  so  remarkable,  that 
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it  almost  savoured  of  the  marvellous.    There  were  ^^^^ 
fifteen  hundred  Poles  in  Soissons,  the  brave  but  now  ^^^^ ' 
inconsiderable  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Poniatow- 
ski,  under  the  command  of  General  Moreau.*  They  ^•p'J^- 
had  received  special  orders  from  Napoleon  to  defend  Soissons 
the  place  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  as  the  block*  him  from 
ing  up  that  issue  to  the  army  of  Silesia  out  of  the^^^*^ 
country  between  the  Mame  and  the  Aisne,  formed 
a  part  of  the  able  plan  which  he  had  conceived  for 
its  destruction*    The  Allied  generals  had  resolved 
to  attempt  to  storm  the  place  on  the  following  morn- 
ing ;  bat  during  the  night,  under  the  pretence  of 
purchasing  some  wine  for  the  use  of  the  generals, 
they  sent  an  officer  into  the  town  to  propose  a  capi- 
tulation. This  skilful  diplomatist.  Colonel  Lowems- 
town,  having  with  some  difficulty,  and  not  without 
sustiuning  great  danger  from  the  sentries,  who  repeat- 
edly fired  upon  him,  contrived  to  make  his  way 
into  the  tovm,  so  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the 
governor,  by  representing  that  two  strong  corps 
were  prepared  to  assault  the  place  on  the  following 
morning,  and  would  infallibly  put  the  whole  garrison 
to  the  sword,  that  he  prevailed  on  the  governor 
and  council  of  war,  whom  he  found  assembled,  to 
capitulate.    Moreau  proposed  that  the  garrison 
should  be  allowed  to  take  the  guns,  six  in  number, 
with  them ;  and,  after  some  feigned  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Lowemstown,  this  was  admitted.  Win- 
zingerode  gladly  acceded  to  the  proposed  terms;  and 
it  having  been  observed  by  some  one  present,  that  it 
was  unusual  to  give  an  enemy,  voluntarily  evacua-i  Dan.  207, 
ting  a  fortress,  more  than  two  guns,  Woronzoff  justly  ^^jj^^^  jy 
remarked — "that  in  the  present  circumstances,  ^l^®^^^' 
surrender  of  Soissons  was  of  such  importance,^  that 374, 876. 

Vwd.  ii. 
16, 16. 

*Notof  coonethe  greslgenendof  the  same  name  who  fell  9i  Dresden. 
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CHAP,  it  would  be  even  allowable  to  make  the  French 
Lxxiv.  ^jQmn^mnjjuQt  present  of  some  of  our  own  guns,  on  the 
single  condition  of  his  evacuating  the  fortress  on  the 
instant."  The  capitulation  was  accordragly  agreed 
to,  and  Woronzoff  in  person  led  his  troops  imme- 
diately after,  at  noon  on  the  3d,  to  take  possession 
of  the  citjT  gates. 

Napoleon  expressed,  as  well  he  might,  the  utmost 
ofBki^^  indignation  at  this  disgraceful  capitulation ;  the 
Cher's  ar.  moment  he  received  intelligence  of  it,  he  directed 
^inSnge-  govemor,  Moreau,  to  be  forthwith  delivered  over 
rode  and  t;o  1^  military  Commission.    The  importance  of  the 

Billow.         _  /  .      -         1      4  i<i- 

advantage  thus  gamed  to  the  AUies  was  soon  appa^ 
rent ;  for  hardly  were  the  city  gates  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Russians,  when  the  sound  of  Marmont 
and  Mortier's  cannon  was  heard  thundering  on 
Blucher's  rearguard,  and,  soon  after,  the  heads  of 
his  columns,  weary  and  jaded,  and  in  great  confu- 
sion, began  to  arrive,  and  they  defiled  without  inter- 
March  3.  mission  through  the  fortress  all  night.  It  may 
iairly  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  opportune 
surrender  of  Soissons  saved  the  Prussian  marshal,  if 
not  from  total  defeat,  which  the  distance  at  which 
the  great  body  of  Napoleon's  forces  still  were  ren- 
dered improbable,  at  least  from  most  serious  embar- 
March  4.  rassment  and  loss  in  crossing  the  river.  On  the  day 
following,  the  whole  army  passed  over  in  safety,  and 
effected  their  junction  with  Bulow  and  Winzinge- 
rode's  men,  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  overlook- 
ing Soissons,  on  the  road  to  Laon.  The  veterans  of 
the  Silesian  army,  almost  worn  out  with  two  months' 
incessant  marching  and  six  weeks  of  active  hostilities, 
with  hardly  any  shoes  on  their  feet,  tattered  great- 
coats on  their  backs,  and  almost  empty  caissons, 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  splendid  array, 
untarnished  uniforms,  and  well-replenished  artillery 
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and  baggage-waggons  of  Bernadotte's  corps.    This  chap. 
important  junction  raised  the  strength  of  the  united 
army  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty* 
four  thousand  were  admirable  horse  ;  and  infantry 
and  cavahy  alike  were  tried  veteran  troops,  well 
known  in  the  preceding  campaign  on  the  Elbe.^  Vaad.iu 
Blucher  resolved  no  longer  to  retreat,  but  give  battle  ^i^'i. 
cm  the  summit  of  the  elevated  plateaus  which  l^^^^^^gi^ 
betwera  the  Aisne  and  the  Mame,  adjacent  to  the  211. 
highway  from  Soissons  to  Laon.^ 

And  now  an  event  occurred,  which  throws  an 
important  light  on  the  moral  government  of  the  Napoleon's 
world,  and  iUustrates  the  inexpedience,  evefa  for^[^on 
present  interests,  of  those  deviations  from  the 
of  justice  and  humanity,  which  it  is  the  highest  rise  m 
glory  of  civilization  to  have  iutroduced  into  the  ruth-^J^^  5. 
less  code  of  war.    Irritated  at  the  escape  of  the 
army  of  Silesia  from  the  well-laid  scheme  which  he 
had  devised  for  its  destruction,  and  anxious  to  engage 
the  masses  of  the  people,  hitherto  passive  and  inert 
in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  armies,  in  a  guerilla  war- 
fare on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  invaders.  Napo- 
leon issued  two  proclamations  from  Fism^,  by  the 
first  of  which  he  not  odly  authorized,  but  enjoined, 
every  Frenchman  to  take  up  arms,  and  fall  on  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  invading  armies ;  while,  by 
the  second,  the  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced 
against  every  mayor  or  public  functionary  who 
should  not  stimulate,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the 
prescribed  insurrectionary  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  people.*    Thus  was  Napoleon  himself  driven, 

*  AH  the  French  dtizens  are  not  only  aathorized  to  take  np  aims, 
hut  TCqnired  to  do  ao ;  to  soimd  the  tocsin  as  soon  as  they  hear  the 
eannon  oi  our  troops  approaching  them ;  to  asaemhle  togeUier,  seonr 
the  woods,  break  down  the  bridges,  Intercept  the  roads,  and  fall  on  the 
Sanka  and  rear  of  the  enemy.   Every  French  dtizea  taken  by  the 
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CHAP,  hj  a  just  retributioii,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
*  atrocious  system  of  universal  invasion  and  systematic 


oppression  which  the  Revolutionary  armies  had  so 
long  pursued,  to  adopt  the  very  same  measures  of 
defence  which  he  had  so  often  denounced  in  his 
enemies,  and  for  obeying  which  he  had,  in  sullen 
revenge,  shed  so  much  noble  and  heroic  blood.  The 
guerilla  warfare  to  which  he  now  called  the  French, 
and  which  of  course  led  to  severe  and  sanguinary 
proclamations,  in  reprisal,  by  the  Allied  generals, 
was  no  other  than  the  very  system  for  pursuing 
which  he  had,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  shot  the 
magistrates  and  principal  citizens  of  Pavia  in  cold 
blood,.andgaveup  that  beautiful  city  to  pillage;*  and 
to  repress  which  he  had  sanctioned  the  bloody  pro- 
^  Aug.  13,  clamations  of  Soult^  and  Augereau,^  denouncing  the 

>  Ow.  28,  punishment  of  death  against  every  Spanish  peasant 
1809.      found  in  arms  in  defence  of  his  country ;  and  the  still 

more  infamous  decree  of  Bessieres,  aflSxing  the  same 
penalty  not  only  to  the  people,  not  soldiers,  taken  in 
arms,  but  "  against  the  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
sisters,  children,  and  nephews,  of  all  individuals  who 
have  quitted  their  domiciles,  and  do  not  inhabit  the 

>  Jane  6,  villages  occupied  by  the  French.**  Impelled  by 
stem  necessity,  the  mighty  conqueror  was  now 
obliged  to  sign  with  his  own  hand  the  condemnation 
of  his  previous  cruelty ;  to  canonize  the  memory  of 
the  many  brave  men  whom  he  had  doomed  to  death 

enemy,  who  shall  be  put  to  death*  shall  be  forthwith  avenged,  by  the 
shooting  of  a  prisoner  from  the  enemy. — Napolbon.**  ^  All  the  mayors, 
public  functionaries,  and  inhabiUnts,  who,  instead  of  stimulating  the 
patriotic  ardour  of  the  people,  shall  strive  to  cool  them,  and  dissuade 
them  from  all  the  measures  of  a  legitimate  defence,  shall  be  considered 
as  traitors,  and  treated  as  such/* — ^Napojubok,  5th  March  1814.  Mom* 
teur^  March  6«  1814,  and  GouwiaT9*s  Recuem  vL  645. 
*  Ante,  IIL  p.  53.  t  lb.  Vni.  p.  291. 
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for  doing  what  he  now  enjoined;  to  expose  to  similar  cuap. 
sufimng  the  people  who  had  been  the  instruments 


and  sharers  in  his  oppression.    Providence  has  a  ^^^^ 
clear  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sins  of  men,  which 
is,  to  leave  them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own 
iniquities. 

Determined  to  come  to  blows  with  the  arm j  of 
Silesia,   notwithstanding   the   great   secession  of  Napoleon 
strength  which  it  had  just  received,  in  the  hopes  that^|^|^|^ 
he  might  disable  it  for  a  time,  at  least,  from  resum-^^jj^jj^ 
ing  the  oflensive,  while  he  turned  his  strength  against  Craon. 
the  vast  but  unwieldy  masses  of  the  grand  armj. 
Napoleon  gave  orders  for  a  general  advance.  With 
this  view,  General  Corbineau,  with  a  considerable 
body,  was  detached  in  the  night  of  the  4th  from 
fismes  to  Rheims,  of  which  he  took  possession  with- 
out resistance  on  the  day  following;  and,  on 
same  day,  the  advanced  guard  was  moved  to  Bery- 
au-Bac,  where  the  cross-road  from  Rheims  to  Laon 
passes  the  Aisne,  by  a  bridge  recently  constructed. 
The  whole  army  was  immediately  moved  in  that 
direction  ;  and  Nansouty,  having  fallen  in  with  the 
rearguard  of  the  enemy,  drove  it  back  to  Corbeny 
with  some  loss.    As  soon  as  the  passage  of  the  Aisne 
was  folly  effected,  couriers  were  dispatched  to  Mez- 
ieres,  Verdun,  and  Metz,  with  instructions  to  stimu- 
late the  authorities  to  rouse  the  peasantry;  but 
though  the  latter  in  many  places  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  rise  in  obedience  to  the  Emperor's  proclama- 
tions, and  not  unfrequently  fell  upon  the  detached 
parties  of  the  Allies  with  hardly  any  leaders,  yet 
the  former,  foreseeing  his  approaching  end,  hardly  i  Koehi. 
ever  made  the  slightest  attempt  either  to  direct  or^^^y 
encourage  their  efforts.     Meanwhile,  the  army  im, 
approached  Laon,^  by  the  road  from  Berry-au-Bac, 
to  the  ground  where  Marshal  Blucher  had  taken  post 
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CH^p.  on  the  plateau  of  Craon,  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
— — which  extends  from  the  road  from  Soissons  to  Laon, 
1814.      which  the  enemy  were  now  advancing  from  Berry- 
au-Bac  to  the  same  town. 

The  position  thus  chosen  was  a  plateau  nearly 
Descrip.  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  hut  not  half  a  mile  hroad, 
field  of  ^  hounded  on  either  flank  hy  steep  slopes  leading  down 
^^^^  to  the  ravines  of  Foulon  and  D'Ailes,  the  sides  of 
which,  difficult  of  ascent  to  infantry,  were  wholly 
impracticable  for  cavalry  or  artillery.  The  river 
Lette  flowed  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  to  the  north :  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau,  the  Aisne  ran 
in  a  deep  and  nearly  parallel  channel  from  east  to 
west ;  but  the  immediate  declivities  of  the  position 
were  draLuedby  a  multitude  of  feeders,  which  flowed 
rapidly  down  at  right  angles  to  the  central  bed  of  these 
two  streams.  A  cross  gully  of  no  great  depth,  but  a 
most  formidable  obstacle  on  a  field  of  battle,  extended 
at  right  angles  to  the  ravines,  along  the  front  of  that 
part  of  the  plateau  which  Woronzoff  chose  for  his 
first  stand;  and  two  others  of  irregular  forms  running 
each  halfway  across  it,  afforded,  like  so  many  bas- 
tions and  ditches,  positions  of  considerable  strength 
in  rear.  The  upper  part  of  the  hollows  on  either 
side  were  filled  with  woods  ;  that  of  Vauder  lying  to 
the  north,  and  the  Bois-de-Blanc  Sablon  to  the  south, 
1  Personal  neither  of  which  were  pervious  to  cavalry  or  artillery. 


obeerTa-  'pjjg  j^^j.      jjj^  platcau,  and  strength  of  the  posi- 

389,390. 


tion. 

Koch,  L   tion,  was  across  it  from     Ailes  to  Paissy,  and  at  that 

389  390 

Vaud.iL'  poiut  it  was  little  more  than  five  hundred  yards 
pio^^  lii^  broad :  a  narrow  space  for  a  battle  to  he  fought,  on 
^'  289,  which  the  fate  of  France,  and  perhaps  of  Europe, 
395u       would  depend.^ 

It  was  far  from  being  his  whole  army,  however, 
which  Blucher  had  assembled  in  this  strong  position^ 
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His  situation  was  full  of  difficulty,  especially  con-  chap. 
sidering  the  sodden  and  desperate  strokes  which  hiR 
antagonist  was  wont  to  deUver,  the  admirahle  qua- 
litj  of  the  troops  at  his  command,  and  the  variety  of  Biucher^s 
points  he  himself  was  called  on  to  defend.    It  was^^* 
necessary,  in  case  of  disaster,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
communications,  to  coyer  Laon,  the  bulwark  of  the 
roads  to  the  Netherlands  j  to  defend  the  central 
position  at  Craon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep 
possession  of  the  important  fortress  of  Soissons, 
commanding  the  prrucipal  passage  of  the  Aisne, 
and  the  great  road  to  Paris,  the  object  of  all  his 
efforts.    Tins  last  stronghold,  forming  the  extreme 
right  of  his  line,  was  now  threatened  with  instant 
assault  by  Marmont  and  Mortier,  to  whom  Napo- 
leon had  given  peremptory  orders  instantly  to  carry 
it  at  all  hazards.    To  provide  at  once  for  these 
different  objects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carry  into 
effect  his  intention  of  giving  battle  to  the  IVench 
Emperor,  the  following  dispositions  were  made  by 
Marshal  Blucher — Bulow,  with  his  whole  corps, 
was  sent  off  to  defend  Laon :  the  in£Bmtry  of  Win* 
zingerode,  under  Woronzoff  and  Strogono£^  were 
chained  with  the  defence  of  the  plateau  of  Craon ; 
while  Winzingerode,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  sixty  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  followed  by 
Kleist  and  Langeron,  was  to  pass  the  Lette,  aud 
by  eroes-roads  fall  on  the  right  wing  or  rear  of  the 
Frmch.  DTork  was  posted  on  the  highway  between » 
Soissons  and  Laon,  to  afford  succour  to  any  point  ^> 
which  might  require  it ;  and  the  defence  of  Soissons  piotko,  ifl. 
was  entrusted  to  Rudzewitch,  with  six  thousand  men^* 
of  Langeron's  corps.^ 

The  first  attack  was  made  on  this  important  fort- 
resfis,  the  loss  of  which  had  been  the  subject  of  such 
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CHAP,  unbounded  mortification  to  the  Emperor.    At  day- 
'  light  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  enemy's  troops 


1814.  ^^j.^  g^jj  approaching,  in  deep  columns,  by  the  road 
Unsne-    of  Chatcau-Thierry.  Rudzewitch  immediately  made 
aswait  on      preparations,  and  rode  round  the  ranks,  remind- 
ggl;;^"*'  ing  his  men  of  what  they  owed  to  their  soyereign 
and  the  honour  of  the  Russian  arms.    At  seven, 
the  enemy  commenced  the  attack  on  the  fauxbourgs, 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Returning,  however^ 
to  the  charge,  they  made  themselves  master  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  houses  beyond  the  walk,  and  a 
desperate  action,  within  pistol-shot,  ensued  in  the 
streets,  near  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  which  was 
maintained  with  the  greatest  resolution  on  both  sides. 
Transported  with  ardour,  the  French,  in  many  places^ 
unroofed  the  houses  of  which  they  had  made  them- 
selves masters,  hoisted  up  their  guns,  with  ropes,  on 
the  outside,  to  the  topmost  story,  and  from  thence,  as 
from  the  moving  towers  of  antiquity,  battered  the 
summit  of  the  walls,  nearly  on  an  equal  footing.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  invincible  Russian  grenadiers, 
with  heroic  resolution,  made  good  their  post  against 
Iheir  gallant  antagonists,  threefold  more  numerous 
than  themselves;  the  guns  on  the  bastions  maintained 
their  superiority  over  those  of  the  enemy,  somewhat 
1  Dan.  215,  below  them,  in  the  suburbs ;  and  after  the  whole  day 
B^ach.  i.       been  consumed,  and  fifteen  hundred  men  lost  to 
d9i>  392.  either  side  in  this  furious  assault,  the  French  mar- 

Vaud.  1.  .  ,  , 

27.  Piotho,8hal  drew  off,  leaving  Rudzewitch  in  possession  of 

111.  286.    Yijg  bloodstained  ramparts.^ 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  turning  the  AUied 

Napoleon's  P<^iti<»i  by  Carrying  Soissons  on  its  right  flank, 

d^p^su  Napoleon  now  resolved  to  hazard  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  plateau  in  its  front.  Had  his  army  been 
composed  of  the  soldiers  of  Areola  or  Rivoli,  he 
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would  bave  formed  his  troops  into  a  dense  column,  chap. 

LXXIV 

and  assaulted  the  Russians  on  the  neck  of  the  narrow  1 

tongue  of  land,  as  his  grenadiers  had  forced  the  dykes 
in  the  swampy  plains  of  Verona.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  divisions  Friant  and  Christiani's  of  the 
old  guard,  with  the  cuirassiers,  they  were  of  a  very 
different  description,  being,  in  great  part,  conscripts 
and  young  troops,  aknost  worn  out  with  the  incredi- 
ble efforts  they  had  already  made  in  the  campaign  ; 
and  who  were  not  always  to  be  relied  on  except  in 
the  presence  isi  the  Emperor.    In  consequence  of 
this.  Napoleon  felt  the  necessity  of  supplying  by  com- 
binaticm  what  was  wanting  in  strength ;  and  with 
this  view  he  made  the  fc^owing  dispositions — ^Ney 
was  charged  with  the  principal  attack,  which  was  to 
be  directed  against  the  enemy's  right  flank,  upwards 
from  the  slope  descending  to  the  valley  of  the  Lette, 
and  he  had  under  his  command  part  of  Victor's 
corps  and  the  dragoons  of  the  guard;  while  Nan- 
souty,  with  the  Polish  dragoons  and  Excelmans' 
division,  was  to  climb  the  steep  on  the  left  of  the 
enemy,  from  the  side  of  Oulche  and  the .  feeders  <^ 
the  Aisne.    The  main  attack  along  the  neck  of  the 
plateau,  led  by  Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry 
the  guard,  was  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  in 
person  ;  and  by  bringing  up  column  after  column  on 
that  narrow  plain,  he  hdped  to  force  the  position, 
despite  its  natural  advantages,  when  the  heads  of 
his  colums  showed  themselves  on  either  flank.  His 
force  actually  on  the  field,  and  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men  ;  the  Rus-  ^  i>«».  219, 
sians  were  only  twenty-seven  thousand;  but  they l 889,^1! 
bad  the  advantage  of  a  very  strong  position,  had  not^p^;^^ 
been  exhausted  by  previous  combats  in  the  campaign, 
and  were  the  very  flower  of  the  Russian  army.'  By  a  898, 399. 
-ffingnlar  chance,  the  result  of  the  previous  movements 
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CHAP.  whicH  had  taken  place,  both  parties  had  passed  each 
other,  and  now  wheeled  about  to  fight:  the  Russians 
1814.  ^(1^  t;iieir  faces  to  the  Rhine,  the  French  with  theirs 
towards  Paris. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  yth, 
CoiB.  two  of  the  enemjr's  columns  appeared  on  the  front  of 
mSttf  plateau  towards  Craon,  while  a  third,  without 
the  batUe.  guns,  entered  the  ravine  on  the  left  Blucher  at  the 
same  time  received  intelligence  that  Winzingerode's 
corps  of  horse-artillerj  and  cannon,  which  was  des- 
tined to  turn  the  French  flank,  and  execute  the 
decisive  attack,  so  far  from  having  yet  reached 
Fetieux,  their  place  of  destination,  were  still  far  in  the 
rear,  from  having  been  impeded  by  the  excessive 
badness  of  the  roads.  He  instantly  ordered  Kleist's 
men  to  take  the  start  of  Winzingerode,  and  press  on 
direct  for  that  place;  while  he  himself  set  out  in  per- 
son after  Winzingerode,  to  endeavour  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  impeded  him,  leaving  Sacken 
on  the  neck  of  land  to  combat  Napoleon.  The 
French  forces,  preceded  by  a  hundred  guns,  soon 
approached  in  dense  masses  along  the  plateau. 
Shortly  the  fire  of  artillery  became  extremely  violent 
on  both  sides ;  for  the  Russian  cannon,  consiBting  of 
sixty  pieces,  was  admirably  posted,  and  kept  up  a 
dreadftil  discharge,  with  unerring  precision,  both  in 
fr*ont  and  flank,  on  the  deep  French  columns  advan- 
cing along  the  neck  of  the  plateau.  The  French 
cannon,  greatly  superior  in  number,  but  by  no  means 
so  advantageously  placed,  replied  with  the  greatest 
vigour;  their  shot,  admirably  directed,  ploughed 
through  the  Russian  masses,  which,  drawn  up  in 
three  lines,  almost  close  together,  presented  an  infal- 
lible mark  to  their  gunners,  and  not  a  piece  was  fired 
without  producing  a  corresponding  chasm  in  the 
opposite  ranks.   But  nothing  oould  shake  the  firm- 
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ness  of  Woronzow's  troops  j  whole  files  were  mowed  chap. 
down,  but  the  men  never  wavered,  and  with  the 


steadiness  which  discipline  superadded  to  native^ 
courage  alone  can  give,  calmly  fronted  the  tempest  400. 
of  d^th  in  obedience  to  their  Czar  and  their  oaths.  ^^^^ 
At  length  the  attackmg  columns  recoiled  in  this  391,392. 
fearful  strife,  and  Victor^s  troops,  after  sustaining  a  3  "33."* 
dreadful  loss,  withdrew  beyond  reach  of  the  fire*^ 

Meanwhile  Ney,  on  the  Russian  left,  no  sooner 
heard  the  cannon-shot  on  the  crest  of  the  plateau.  Desperate 
than,  transported  with  ardour,  he  redoubled  thej^^^^jj^^ 
vigour  of  his  attack.    The  hamlet  of  D^Ailes  wasteaii, 
carried  after  hard  fighting,  and  his  tirailleurs,  driving  kn^endi 
the  Russian  light  troops  before  them,  were  seen*^^^^^ 
climbing  the  steep  on  the  left  of  the  plateau.  At  the'^^re^s* 
same  time  an  attempt  was  made  by  Nansouty,  with 
six  battalions  of  infantry,  to  mount  the  summit 
on  the  right  from  the  side  of  Oulche.    The  depth, 
however,  of  .the  ravine  on  that  flank,  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  six  guns 
planted  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  at  the  top  of 
the  declivity,  rendered  the  attack  abortive.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  the  Emperor  perceive  Ney*s 
vanguard  appearing  on  the  summit,  than  he  ordered 
Victor  to  advance  again  in  a  heavy  close  column 
along  the  neck  of  the  position.    With  such  vigour 
did  ihiB  column  rush  forward,  supported  by  Ney^s 
men  on  their  right,  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  forty-eight 
guns  on  their  front  and  flank,  that  one  of  the  Rus- 
sian batteries  on  the  left  was  carried ;  but  it  was 
only  a  few  minutes  in  the  enemy's  possession,  for  the 
I9U1  light  infantry,  and  regiment  of  Shirvan,  rushed 
forward  and  retook  it  with  the  bayonet,  hurling  the 
Fmch  with  loud  shouts  down  the  steeps.    But  the 
extnpBde  rapidity  and  violence  of  the  fire  now  caused^ 
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CHAP,  after  four  hours'  fighting,  a  want  of  ammunition  to 
be  felt  in  the  Russian  lines ;  and  Sacken,  alarmed  by 


the  increasing  masses  of  the  French,  especially  in  the 
valley  on  his  left,  and  the  non-appearance  of  Blucher 
or  Winzingerode  in  their  rear,  as  had  been  expected, 
twice  sent  orders  to  Woronzow  to  retreat*  The  brare 
Russian,  however,  finding  he  could  still  make  good 
his  post,  and  wisely  judging  that  he  ran  less  dangei; 
by  standing  still  in  his  strong  position  and  continu- 
ing the  contest,  than  retreating  in  face  of  such  a 
1  Duu223,foi*ce  as  Napoleon  commanded,  still  maintained  his 
^93^^  ground*     But  at  length  Sacken,  having  received 
^fosier,  instructions  from  Blucher  to  fall  back  with  all  his 
Plotho,    forces  to  the  central  position  at  Laon,  gave  Woron- 
ass^S^ positive  orders  to  retreat.^ 

It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  this 
Glorious  hazardous  movement  commenced.  Woronzow  formed 
^^Ras?^  his  men  with  admirable  steadiness, even  under  the  fire 
of  a  hundred  French  guns,  in  squares,  and  ordered 
the  retreat  in  ordinary  time  by  altemate  squares ;  the 
artillery  in  the  openings,  and  the  dismounted  guns, 
two-and-twenty  in  number,  with  such  of  the  wound- 
ed as  could  be  removed,  in  front  of  the  retreating 
column.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  perceived  the 
retreat  commencing,  he  hurried  forward  all  his  guns 
to  his  own  front,  redoubled  his  fire  upon  the  reti- 
ring column,  and  ordered  up  the  whole  dragoons 
and  cuirassiers  along  the  neck  of  the  plateau  to 
charge.  So  vehement  was  their  onset,  so  loud 
the  cries  and  clatter  of  the  rushing  horsemen,  that 
it  was  at  first  thought  all  was  lost  on  the  right  ^ 
but  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  steady  squares 
were  seen  pursuing  their  march  unbroken;  and 
Benkendorff,  with  the  hussars  and  Cossacks,  brave- 
ly charged  the  French  horse,  and  checked  the  pur- 
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suit   As  the  retreat  contmued,  however,  and  the  cHap. 

Russiaiis  came  fast  the  neck  to  a  wider  part  of  the  

plateau,  the  danger  hecame  greater,  hecause  the  ^^"^^^ 
more  extended  surface  of  the  lerel  ground  enabled 
the  French  cavalry  to  turn  the  Russian  £anks.  At 
this  critical  moment,  however,  Vassiltchikoff  came 
up  with  Lanskoy's  hussars  and  Dochakoff's  dra^ 
gocmsof  Sacken's  corps.  These  incomparable  troops 
instantly  charged  the  pursuing  horse,  and  drove 
them  back  in  their  turn.  So  narrow  was  the  ground 
in  some  places,  that  the  horse  were  obliged  to  halt,  i  du. 
and  open  out,  in  order  to  let  the  infantry  and  guns  get 
through ;  and  instantly  closing  when  they  had  passed^  400.  vand* 
&oed  about  against  the  pursuers.    Several  of  thekoch,!.' 
Russian  regiments  of  cavalry  charged  in  this  manner, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  eight  different  times.' 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  troops  were  approaching 
the  second  neck  of  the  plateau,  in  the  rear  both  of  Xmpreg" 
the  farmer  and  of  the  wider  space  between  them  ;]^^^t£en 
and  while  the  cavalry  retarded  the  advance  of 
raemy,  the  whole  guns  of  Sacken  and  Woronzow'sintherear. 
corps  which  were  not  dismounted,  sixty-four  in 
number,  were  placed  upon  it.    The  ground  was 
singularly  calculated  to  give  efficiency  to  their  fire ; 
for  it  was  at  once  flanked  on  either  side  by  perpen- 
dieular  rocks  which  could  not  be  scaled,  and  rose 
by  a  steep  slope  in  the  narrow  isthmus  between  them, 
so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  placing  the  cannon  in  a 
double  row,  one  behind  and  the  other  above,  in  such 
a  maimer,  that,  like  the  upper  and  under  decks  of 
a  ship  at  sea,  they  could  both  fire  at  the  same  time.  . 
On  this  dope  the  guns  were  placed ;  thirty-six  in 
the  first  line,  twenty*eight  in  the  second  opposite  to 
ihe  uitOTvals  between  the  first,  and  about  twenty  feet 
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CHAP,  above  them.    When  every  thing  was  in  readiness, 
*.the  infantry  were  marching  back  slowly,  and  with 


^^^^  perfect  regularity,  abreast  of  the  first  line  of  guns, 
when  they  faced  about  and  dressed  in  a  line  with  the 
mouths  of  the  pieces ;  while  the  cavalry,  now  almost 
worn  out,  rapidly  withdrew  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
retired  behind  the  artillery.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  French  when  the  screen  of  horsemen 
cleared  away,  and  they  beheld  this  close  mass  of 
enemies  ready  to  receive  them.  They  were  nothing 
daunted,  however,  by  the  sight.  Drouot  formed  the 
terrible  artiUery  of  the  guard  in  front  of  this  second 
position,  and  calmly  moved  on  in  the  midst  of  the 
guns,  on  foot  as  he  was  wont,  against  the  double 
tier  of  cannon ;  and  immediately  behind  him  the 
lofty  grenadier  caps  of  the  imperial  guard  were  seen 
in  dense  and  formidable  array.  But  all  their  efforts 
were  in  vain.  With  dauntless  intrepidity,  indeed, 
the  old  guard  continued  to  press  on  along  the  nar- 
row ridge ;  but  the  thicker  their  columns  became, 
the  greater  was  the  havoc,  until  their  advance  was 
literally  impeded  by  heaps  of  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  Russian  artillery,  worked  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  fired,  by  alternate  guns,  round  shot  and 
grape  from  the  first  line,  and  round  shot  and 
grenades  from  the  second ;  and  such  was  the  preci- 
sion of  their  aim,  that  the  assailants  never  succeeded, 
1  Dan.  226,  notwithstanding  the  most  heroic  efforts,  in  passing 
^Lier,  dreadful  strait.  This  awfiil  cannonade  lasted 
Hotho  iii  ^^^y  twenty  minutes ;  when  Drouot,  finding  the 
290, 291. '  position  unassailable,  drew  off  his  guns,  and  the  fire 
^401.  ceased.^  Soonafter,Woronzow,  having  by  this  stand 
\^udM.  gained  time  for  his  cavalry,  wounded,  and  carriages, 
to  reach  the  great  road  from  Soissons,  himself  fol« 
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lowed  with  the  rearfiruard,  to  which  the  ffarrison  of  chap. 

LXXIV 

the  former  town  was  joined,  and  the  whole  fell  hack  ^ 

to  the  environs  of  Laon. 

Snch  was  the  terrihle  hatde  of  Craon,  the  most 
ohstinately  contested,  if  we  except  Alhnera  and  Culm,  Remits  of 
oi  the  whole  Revolutionary  war,  and  in  which  it  is^* 
hard  to  say  to  which  side  of  the  heroic  antagonists 
the  palm  of  victory  is  to  he  awarded.  The  French 
were  greatly  superior  in  number,  for,  as  Sacken's 
infantry  was  never  engaged,  nor  even  in  sight,  the 
whole  troops  who  fought  on  the  Russian  side  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand;  while  Napoleon  had  nearly 
forty  thousand  actually  under  fire.  But  this  dispro- 
portion, great  as  it  was,  appears  to  have  been  counter- 
balanced in  the  result  by  the  incomparable  strength 
of  Woronzow's  position,  which  rendered  numerical 
superiority  of  little  avail,  and  the  admirable  disposition 
of  his  guns,  which,  both  at  the  commencement  and 
dose  of  the  action,  gave  the  Russian  artillery,  though 
inferior  in  number,  a  decided  advantage  over  that  of 
the  French.  Trophies  of  victory  there  were  none  to 
boast  of  by  either  party;  the  French  won  the  field  of 
battle,  but  it  was  covered  only  with  the  dead  or  the 
dying :  no  prisoners,  cannon,  or  standards  were 
made  on  either  side ;  and  the  field  itself  was  yielded, 
not  to  the  attacks,  impetuous  as  they  were,  of  Napo- 
leon's grenadiers,  but  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
campaign,  which,  after  Winzingerode's  circular 
march  against  the  French  rear  had  foiled,  induced 
the  Prussian  field-marshal  to  direct  a  general  con- 
centration of  his  forces  in  the  noble  position  of  Laon. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous ;  and,  save  at 
Albuera,  unprecedented  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  troops  engaged  in  the  whole  war :  the  Russians 
were  weakened  by  six  thousand  killed  and  wounded; 
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CHAP,  bat,  on  the  side  of  the  French,  no  less  than  eight 

 L  thousand  brave  men,  being  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 

1®^*'  troops  engaged,  had  fallen.    Woronzow  deservedly 
had  the  order  of  St  George,  of  the  second  class, 
immediately  conferred  upon  him  by  a  grateful  sove* 
i*Koch,i.  reisn:  wounds  and  death  were  the  only  returns 

401  402  •  , 

Kaiisier/  which  uow  remained  for  French  deeds  of  heroism* 
Victor  was  severely  lacerated  by  a  cannon-ball  in 
158. Vand.the  thigh;  Grouchy,  Nansouty,  Boyer,  and  two 
'      others,  more  slightly.^ 

Had  Winzingerode's  attack,  supported  by  Kleist, 
Reflections  in  the  rear,  not  been  prevented  from  taking  place  by 
uttiefand^'^^  extraordinary  difficulties  which  impeded  his 
ordiM^*"  Napoleon's  career  would,  in  all  probability, 

"  airy  havo  been  terminated  at  Craon,  as  it  afterwards 


'pi*y«^  was  at  Waterloo,  ^is  last  reserves  had  been  engaged 
on  the  plateau :  he  had  no  troops  in  hand  to  oppose 
to  any  fresh  attack :  and  the  apparition  of  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  followed  by  Kleist  and  Langeron's  corps, 
in  his  rear,  would  have  proved  fatal.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Blucher  erred  egregiously  in  dispersing 
his  army  so  much  before  the  battle;  and  that,  consi- 
dering that  his  forces,  upon  the  whole,  were  double 
those  of  his  antagonist,  it  afforded  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  his  having  been  out-generaled,  or  singularly 
ill  used  by  fortune,  that,  at  the  decisive  point,  the 
French  outnumbered  his  troops  engaged  in  the 
same  ratio.  Proportionally  greater  was  the  credit 
due  to  the  heroism  of  Woronzow  and  his  unconquer- 
able soldiers,  who  overcame  all  these  obstacles,  and 
contended  on  equal  terms,  during  the  whole  day, 
against  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  double  their  forces, 
including  his  redoubtable  guards  and  cuirassiers. 
Innumerable  were  the  deeds  of  heroism  performed 
))y  officers  and  men  on  both  sides :  Ney,  Mortier, 
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and  Victor,  combated  on  ft)ot  at  the  head  of  their  ^xxj^ 
troops,  and  were  always  to  be  seen  in  the  thickest  of . 


the  fire,  animating  the  troops  by  their  voice  and  their 
example :  Woronzow  repeatedly,  during  the  retreat, 
threw  himself  into  the  squares,  and  in  person  gave  the 
word  ef  command  to  fire,  when  the  French  had 
come  within  fifty  paces:  Major-General  Ponect, 
severely  wounded,  stood  before  his  brigade  on 
crutches,  and  positively  refused  to  retire  till  the  line 
was  directed  to  fall  back  :  the  regiment  of  Shirvan, 
having  exhausted  its  cartridges,  and  being  surrounded 
by  the  Frrachcavahry,  thrice  forced  their  way  through 
with  fixed'  bayonets,  bringing  with  them  their  dead 
edonel,  and  all  the  officers  who  had  been  either  killed 
or  wounded :  Dochakoff,  on  being  mortally  wounded,  ^  nu.  229, 
exclaimed  to  his  regiment,  Halt,  Courlanders I  ''iw^ifm! 
and  breathed  his  last. 

While  the  cavalry  were  on  the  road  to  Laon, 
Napoleon  traversed  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening  the  Napoleon 
bloodstained  summit  of  the  plateau,  and  then^^t^^o. 
descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  to  seek  a^^^fi^^ 
hamlet  wherein  to  pass  the  night,  and  found  it  in 
the  village  of  Bray.  His  spirit  was  unusually 
depressed,  as  well  by  the  bloody  and  unsatisfactory 
issue  of  the  action,  as  the  intelligence  which  he 
received  the  same  evening  from  Chatillon,  announ* 
cing  die  firm  determination  of  the  Allies  to  break  up 
the  conference,  unless  the  fundamental  principle  of 
reducing  France  to  its  ancient  limits  was  agreed  to. 
The  Emperor  was  not  prepared  for  such  unanimity 
on  the  port  of  the  Allied  plenipotentiaries ;  he  still 
clung  to  the  hope  that  Austria  would  break  off.  He 
refused,  however,  to  yield  to  those  terms,  and  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  with  instructions  to  Cau- 
laineourt  to  present  a  counter  project,  and  strive  to 
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CHAP,  gain  time.    ^  I  see  dearly,"  said  he,    that  this  wap 

 is  an  abyss,  but  I  will  be  the  last  to  bury  myself  in 

IQl*'  it.    If  we  must  wear  the  fetters,  it  is  not  I  who  will 
stretch  out  my  hands  to  receive  them.*'    He  was 
deeply  depressed,  however,  by  the  issue  of  the  action, 
and  wrote  that  night  to  Joseph  at  Paris — The 
Old  Guard  alone  stood  firm ;  the  rest  melted  like 
snow/'   So  strongly  was  Napoleon  irritated  by  the 
desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  that  he  gave  orders,  in 
one  of  his  fits  of  fury,  to  shoot  some  Russian  prison- 
iFun,i59,ers,  probably  in  retaliation  for  some  peasants  slain, 
i.  401, 403.  which,  before  he  relented,  was  unhappily  carried 
Pan.  236.        exccution  at  the  village  of  Vaurain.^ 

On  the  following  day,  Blucher  collected  all  his  six 
Both      corps  round  the  splendid  position  of  Laon,  So 
Sdk^^port  exhausted  were  the  French  by  their  efforts  during 
iSoraid         battle,  that  they  did  not  move  from  their  ground 
Laon.     till  ten  next  day ;  and,  as  the  Russians  marched  the 
whole  night,  they  got  the  start  of  the  enemy,  and 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  in  safety* 
Napoleon  also  on  his  side  collected  his  whole  forces, 
which  now  amounted  to  about  forty-eight  thousand 
men.    Marmont,  who  was  ordered  up  from  Soissons, 
crossed  the  Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bac,  and,  after  sleep- 
ing at  Corbeny,  approached  Laon  by  the  road 
of  Rheims ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  army,  consisting 
of  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Mortier,  with  the  cuirassiers 
and  reserve  cavalry,  after  having  joined  the  great 
road  from  Soissons  to  Laon  at  Chavignon  and 
Vaurain,  approached  on  the  chams^e  from  Paris. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  losses,  Blucher  had  still 
above  ninety  thousand  men  grouped  around  the  hill 
of  Laon ;  and  the  approach  to  the  position  was  by  a 
defile  two  miles  in  length,  where  the  road  crosses  a 
jnarsh  that  ruQs  up  to  the  foot  pf  the  hilL  Chenii* 
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cbeff  was  posted  at  Etouville,  which  lay  at  the  ^^^fy 

entrance  of  this  defile,  with  four  regiments  of  infantry  r 

and  twenty^four  guns ;  and  he  defended  himself  so 
vigorously  against  the  impetuous  jeittacks  of  Marshal 
Ney,  who  commanded  the  French  advanced  guard, 
that  at  nightfall  he  was  still  unable  to  make  any 
impression.    After  it  was  dark,  however,  the  pea- 
sants conducted  the  Old  Guard  through  by-paths 
across  the  marshes,  so  that  at  daybreak  on  the  9th, 
he  found  his  post  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  no 
longer  tenable,  and  withdrew  with  all  his  forces  to 
the  position  of  Laon.  There,  soon  after,  Budzewitch 
arrived  with  the  garriscm  of  Soissons,  having  by  forced 
marches  and  extraordinary  vigilance  eluded  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy  to  intercept  him.  The  accession  i  Daa:236, 
of  these  forces,  and  the  general  concentration  of  his^^^ 
troops,  raised  Blucher's  army  to  one  hundred  and402.  ^Fain, 
nine  thousand  men,  including  twenty-four  thousand  Koch,  i. 
horse,  all  concentrated  and  supporting  each  other  ^^otht^Vu. 
while  Napoleon^  including  Marmont,  had  only 
two  thousand,  of  whom  not  more  than  fourteen  thou- 4  , 44.  * 
sand  were  cavalry.^ 

The  town  of  Laon,  of  great  antiquity,  containing 
seven  thousand  souls,  so  well  known  to  travellers  inDescHp.  . 
that  part  of  France,  like  that  of  Cassel  on  the  bor- J^t?^Vof 
ders  of  Flanders,  stands  upon  the  flat  summit  of  aj]^^^*"^ 
conical  hill  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Allied 
pnd  elevated  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  adjacent  plain.    It  is  surrounded  with  irregular 
ancient  waUs  and  towers,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
lofty  plateau  as  it  sinks  into  the  dedinty,  and  fol- 
lowing its  varied  sinuosities.    Gardens,  orchards, 
and  grass  fields,  lie  on  the  slopes  of  this  huge  trun- 
cated cone ;  the  roads  leading  to  the  town  ascend 
by  a  gentle  ylope  up  the  long  acclivity :  the  houses 
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CHAP,  at  the  foot,  fronting  the  highways  and  villages  adja« 
-cent,  were  all  loopholed,  and  filled  with  musketeers ; 


1®^**  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  crowded  the  ramparts  on 
the  summit,  while  numerous  other  batteries  crowned 
every  commanding  eminence  in  the  adjoining  slopes. 
On  these  slopes,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
lay  the  immense  host  of  the  Allied  army,  having 
the  town  for  a  vast  redoubt  in  its  centre,  and 
extending  with  its  wings  far  into  the  plain  on  either 
side.    On  the  right  lay  Winzingerode's  men,  drawn 
up  in  two  lines  near  Aven :  in  the  centre,  Bulow's 
corps  occupied  the  hill  of  Laon,  the  villages  of  Sermilly 
and  Ardon,  with  the  abbey  of  St  Vincent  at  its  foot« 
and  formed  the  numerous  batteries  disposed  around 
its  slopes.    On  the  left,  Kleist  and  D'York  extended 
from  Laon  to  Chambry,  opposite  to  Athies,  and 
stretched  far  into  the  plain  on  the  road  leading  to 
Rheims.    Sacken  and  Langerbn's  troops,  which  had 
suflfered  so  severely  in  the  preceding  combats,  were 
in  reserve  behind  Laon.  The  positions  of  the  French, 
being  fewer  in  number,  were  much  more  concentra- 
ted :  M armont  was  expected  on  the  right,  being 
ordered  to  come  up  by  the  road  from  Rheims  to  a 
» Pewoxmi  spot  assigned  between  Chambry  and  Athies  in  the 
t^T^^  level  plain :  Mortier,  with  the  guards,  and  the  whole 
KauLier,  rescrve  cavalry  under  Grouchy  and  Nansouty,  were 
in  the  centre  ;  opposite  Laon,  in  front  of  them,  half 
Bwich^i        *^  Sermilly  and  Ardon,  was  Ney  with  his  inde- 
404, 406.'  fiettigable  corps,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  CraonJ 
It  was  a  sublime  and  yet  animating  spectacle, 
SabUme   whcu,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  March,  the  Allied 
Jl^^^  army  withdrew  on  all  sides  into  the  vicinity  of  this 
rampATts  aucicnt  and  celebrated  city.    To  the  anxious  and 
trembling  crowds  of  citizens,  and  peasants  driven  in 
from  the  adj.acent  country  which  had  been  the 
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theatre  of  hostilities,  the  horizon  to  the  south  and  chap. 
west  appeared  covered  hj  innnmerable  fires ;  loud 


discharges  of  cannon  rolled  on  all  sides,  and  sensibly  ^^^^ 
approached  the  town ;  long  lines  of  light,  proceed- 
ing from  the  fire  of  the  infantry  of  the  Allies 
as  they  retired,  or  the  French  as  they  advanced, 
were  ^stinctly  seen  as  the  shades  of  evening  set  in. 
When  night  approached,  and  darkness  overspread 
the  plain,  a  still  more  extraordinary  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself;  the  continued  fire  in  the  midst  of  the 
thickets  and  woods  with  which  the  country  abound- 
ed, produced  a  strange  optical  delusion,  which  con- 
verted the  trees  into  so  many  electrical  tubes,  from 
the  summits  of  which  sparks  and  dazzling  light,  as 
from  so  many  fireworks,  appeared  to  rush  upwards 
into  the  heavens.    In  the  midst  of  this  lurid  illu- 
mination, long  lines  of  infantry,  dark  masses  ofij^^^^ 
cavalry,  and  endless  files  of  artillery,  were  s^^^^^ImL 
covering  the  plain  in  all  directions,  till  they  wereL405. 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  distance.^ 

The  succeeding  day,  being  the  9th,  was  passed 
without  any  serious  action  on  either  side.  Approach-  comiMt 
ed  to  the  villages  of  Classy,  Sermilly,  and  Ardon,  JJ^^^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Laon,  the  centre  and  left,  nntii  ^ur- 
composed  of  the  troops  under  Napoleon  in  person,  uu6h  9. 
were  perfisetly  prepared  for  an  attack ;  but  he  was 
justly  unwilling  to  hazard  a  general  engagement, 
until  his  right  wing,  under  Marmont,  came  up  to 
its  ground  from  the  side  of  Rheims ;  and  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  the  day  he  dispatched  messengers 
in  that  direction,  to  learn  where  the  marshal  was, 
and  how  soon  he  might  be  expected  in  the  field. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  feel  the  strength  of  the 
enem/s  position,        was  ordered  to  advance  right 
against  Laon  by  the  great  road  from  Soissons. 
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CHAP.  Favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  which  entirely  envelop* 
'.ed  the  hill  of  Laon,  and  concealed  his  advance 


from  the  enemy,  he  succeeded,  by  a  sudden  attack, 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  villages  of  Sermil- 
ly  and  Ardon  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  pushing  up  its  slopes  by  the 
concentric  fire  of  the  batteries,  which  commanded 
every  approach  to  the  town.  At  eleven  the  mist 
cleared  away,  and  the  whole  field  of  battle  became 
visible  from  the  ramparts.  Blucher,  perceiving  how 
inconsiderable  were  the  forces  opposed  to  him  in  the 
centre,  resolved  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  villages  he  had  won  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  With  this  view,  while  Woronzow*8 
infantry  were  ordered  to  attack  Sermilly  in  front, 
and  Bulow's  at  Ardon,  a  division  of  infantry,  support- 
ed by  all  Winzingerode's  cavalry,  were  directed  to 
make  a  sweep  in  the  plain,  and  turn  their  left. 
This  double  attack  entirely  succeeded ;  and  Ney^s 
corps  were  driven  back  across  the  chams^e  and 
marshes  towards  Etouville,  in  such  disorder,  that  it 
was  only  by  charging  with  the  imperial  guard  and 
reserve  cavalry,  that  Ney  and  Beliard  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  pursuit  of  the  Allies,  and  driving  them 
back  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  At  four  in  the  after^* 
40^406*  Napoleon  having  learned  that  Marmont  had 
Koch,  i. '  come  up  to  his  ground  on  the  right,  towards  Athies 
^'.2^*  on  the  road  to  Rheims,  brought  forward  his  guards 
240.^  ii  cuirassiers,  and  by  a  vigorous  advance  again 
45, 46. '  expelled  the  Allies  from  Ardon,  and  carried,  after  a 
4j5**'^5f  - bloody  struggle,  the  village  of  Classy  and  the  abbey 
of  St  Vincent  from  the  Russians  on  their  right.^ 

Neither  party,  however,  were  intent  on  these 
attacks  ^  both  fought  only  to  gain  time.  Napoleon 
was  counting  the  minutes,  till  the  announcement  of 
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the  approach  of  Marmont  warned  him  that  he  might 

with  safety  commence  a  real  attack  upon  the  enemy  ^  - 

at  once  in  front  and  flank ;  while  Blucher,  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  French  marshal  heing  Arriva]  of 
expected  on  the  road  to  Bheims  from  Laon,  when 
he  was  totally  unsupported  hy  the  remainder  of  the^^^^^^'^ 
army,  was  taking  measures  to  fall  upon  and  crush  overwhelm 
him.  Meanwhile  Marmont,  who  had  commenced 
his  march  early  in  the  morning  from  Bery-au-Bac, 
issued  at  one  in  the  afternoon  from  the  defile  of 
Fetieux,and,  driving  the  Prussian  videtteshefore  him, 
commenced  an  attack  at  four  o'clock  on  a  division  of 
D'York's  infantry,  which  was  stationed  at  AthieSt 
and  after  a  fierce  comhat  the  Prussians  were  driven 
out  of  the  village,  which  became  a  prey  to  the  flames* 
Blucher  now  clearly  perceived,  from  the  vivacity  of 
this  assault,  that  the  principal  effi>rt  of  the  enemy 
was  to  he  made  in  that  direction ;  and  that  Napo- 
lecm's  design  was  to  amuse  him  by  false  attacks  in 
front  on  the  Soissons  road,  and,  meanwhile,  turn  his 
flank,  cut  him  ofi^  from  all  communication  with  the 
grand  army,  and  throw  him  back  pn  a  separate  field 
of  operations  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  He  immedi- 
ately took  measures  to  defeat  this  project,  and  con- 
vert it  to  the  enemy^s  ruin  ;  and  for  this  object  his 
central  position  at  Laon,  midway  as  it  were  between 
the  two  wings  of  the  French  army,  presented  extra- 
ordinary advantages.  Langeron  and  Sacken  were 
moved  up  behind  Laon  to  the  left,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  support  York :  Kleist  was  ordered  up 
to  the  front,  dose  in  his  rear :  the  horse-artillery  of  ^  Dan.  240, 
the  army  of  Silesia  was  moved  to  the  extreme  left,  ^^414^^^' 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  commence  the  attack :  the  infan- 
try  were  all  arranged  in  dose  columns,  the  cavahy  in  piotho,  iiu 
dense  array  of  squadrons,^  and  the  whole  reodved 
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CHAP,  orders,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  to  advance  in  double 
Lxxrv.    •  • 

 1  quick  time,  and  without  firing  a  shot  or  uttering  a 

1814.  ^ord,  against  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Marmont's  troops,  worn  out  with 
Nocturnal  fiettigue,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  their  danger,  had 
wa?  defeat  sunk  to  slecp  in  their  Mgid  bivouacs.  At  the  dead 
^on^  of  night,  and  in  perfect  silence,  the  Prussians  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  Prince  William  of  Prussia  led 
the  infantry,  which  were  headed  by  the  brigades  of 
Horn  and  Klux,  and  moved  by  the  high-road  right 
on  Athies ;  the  fields  on  either  side  were  filled  with 
the  remainder  of  Kleist's  corps,  all  in  close  column,  so 
as  to  occupy  very  little  room;  while  Zeithen's  turned 
-  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back-on 
the  infantry.  Both  attacks  proved  entirely  success- 
ful. So  complete  was  the  surprize,  so  universal  the 
consternation,  that  the  French  merelv  fired  one 
round  of  grape  on  the  approach  of  Prince  William, 
and  then  dispersed,  every  one  flying  in  the  profound 
darkness  where  chance  or  his  fears  directed.  Zei- 
then's horse  at  the  same  instant  falling  on  the  right, 
increased  the  confusion :  the  fugitives  from  these 
two  attacks,  flying  at  right  angles  to  each  oth^,  soon 
got  intermingled,  and  poured  headlong  out  in  fright- 
ful disorder  on  the  road  to  Bery-au-Bac ;  while 
the  Prussian  infantry,  pressing  on  through  the 
throng  with  loud  shouts,  soon  arrived  at  the  grand 
park  and  reserve  caissons,  all  of  which^  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pieces,  were  taken.  The  Prussian 
hussars,  highly  elated  with  their  success,  continued 
the  pursuit  without  intermission,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night  alone  prevented  the  whole  corps  bdng 
made  prisoners.  In  wild  confusion,  horse,  foot,  and 
the  few  cannon,  hurried  through  the  defile  of  Fetieox, 
six  miles  ofi;  at  the  entrance  of  which  Colonel  Fab^ 
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^er  ccmtrived  to  rally  a  few  hundred  men,  who,  chap 

from  the  smallness  of  their  number,  not  being  per  ^ 

ceived  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  contrived  to  stop 
the  pursuit.    As  it  was,  however,  Marmont  lost 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  hundred  and  thirty-one 
caissons,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners  :  ^  Piotho, 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  from  the  rapidity  ^V^^^im, 
of  the  flight,  was  not  considerable ;  but  his  corps  was 
totally  dispersed,  and  disabled  from  taking  any  part,  416,417. 
till  re-organized,  in  any  military  operation,  while  the^si."" 
whole  loss  of  the  Allies  was  not  three  hundred  men.^ 
Napoleon,  anticipating  a  general  battle,  was  draw- 
ing on  his  boots  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Napoleon 
the  10th,  with  his  horse  already  at  the  door,  when  JJSS^'* 
two  dragoons,  who  had  just  arrived  on  foot,  in  great  ^^"^ 
consternation  were  brought  to  him.    They  stated 
that  they  had  escaped  by  a  mifacle  from  a  nocturual 
hcnurah,  which  the  enemy  had  made  on  the  bivouacs 
of  Marmont ;  that  the  marshal  himself  was  killed  or 
taken,  and  that  all  was  lost  on  that  side.  He  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  suspend  the  preparations  for  a 
general  attack,  which  were  already  commencing ; 
and  soon  after,  more  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
disaster  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  the  marshal  was 
neither  killed  nor  taken,  but  that  his  corps  was 
mtirely  dispersed,  its  artillery  lost,  and  the  fugi-  ' 
tives,  in  disorder,  only  beginning  to  rally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fismes.    The  Emperor  at  once 
saw,  that  to  persist  in  his  attack  on  Laon,  defended 
by  an  enemy  double  in  amount  to  his  own  force, 
and  with  his  right  wing,  for  the  time  at  least,  hars 
de  camiatf  was  a  vain  attempt.    But  how  to  retreat 
in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy  was  the  question; 
for  already  Blucher,  elated  by  his  victory,  had  given 
orders  to  Langeron,  Sackm,  D'York,  and  Kleist, 
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CHAP,  to  pursue  Mannont  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  and  he 

 1  himself  was  only  waiting  on  the  ramparts  of  Laon, 

1814.  from  whence  he  saw  every  movement  in  the  French 
army,  for  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body,  to  pursue  on  the  road  to  Soissons.  In 
this  dilemma  he  adopted  the  wisest  course  he  could 
have  pursued,  which  was,  to  remain  where  he  was, 
and  impose  upon  the  Prussian  general  by  the  display 
of  a  formidable  force  in  front,  so  as  at  once  to  pre- 
vent pursuit  of  his  own  corps  and  relieve  the  pressure 
on  that  of  M armont.  So  completely  did  this  plan 
succeed,  that  Blucher,  who  in  the  first  instance  had 
given  orders  to  Bulow  and  Winzingerode  to  issue 
forth  from  Laon  in  pursuit  of  the  French  mam  body, 
not  only  countermanded  the  directions  upon  seeing 
they  stood  firm,  and  seemed  rather  preparing  for  an 
attack,  but  dispatched  orders  to  the  generals  in 
pursuit  of  Marmont  to  return  with  their  infan- 
try, and  follow  him  up  only  with  their  cavalry. 
Chemicheff  in  consequence,  who  at  daybreak  had 
made  a  successful  attack  with  Winzingerode's  ad- 
vanced guard  on  the  French  division  at  Classy,  on 
the  Allied  right,  finding  himself  unsupported,  was 
obliged  to  return  in  haste  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Laon ;  and  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  Napoleon  order- 
ed a  general  advance  against  that  formidable  posi- 
tion. The  action  soon  became  extremely  warm,  and 
when  the  French  approached  the  hill,  they  were 
received  by  such  tremendous  discharges  of  artillery 
from  the  heights  around  its  foot,  as  well  as  musketry 
from  the  loopholed  villages,  that  after  sustaining  a 
severe  loss  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  At  four 
o'clock  the  grand  park  and  equipages  began  to  defile 
on  the  road  to  Soissons,  and  the  French  troops  with^^ 
drew  at  all  pewits ;  but  the  eannooade  continued  till 
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Bight&ll,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  ramparts  of  chap. 
LaoQ^  the  march  of  the  retirmg  columns  could  be 


traced  by  the  sight  of  villages  in  flames,  and  the  ^^^^ 
awfiil  prospect  of  granaries,  farmyards,  and  churches  ^Jl^^^^*  ^• 
consuming  under  the  reckless  fury  of  the  devastating  Dan.  242, 
bands,  vhich,  like  a  stream  of  lava,  overspread  eveuK^er, 
their  own  territory  with  conflagration  and  ruin.^  Koch?' 

Thus  terminated  the  combats  around  Laon,  which,  419, 423. 
though  scarcely  worthy  of  being  dignified  by  the  165?'^^ 
name  of  a  battle,  from  the  desultory  manner  in  which  Reflections 
they  were  conducted,  and  the  great  space  over  which  ^^^^ 
they  extended,  were  inferior  to  no  pitched  battle 
fought  during  the  whole  war  in  interest  and  import- 
ance. For  the  first  time  during  the  campaign,  the 
whole  disposable  fco-ces  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
under  his  own  immediate  orders,  had  been  brought 
to  a  stand :  their  assault  upon  a  position  found  to  be 
im]iregnable,  had  been  defeated :  the  object  of  the 
expedition  beyond  the  M ame  had  been  frustrated, 
and  the  grand  army  left  at  liberty  to  pursue,  during 
ten  days'  active  operations  on  the  side  of  Troyes  and 
Fontainbleau,  which,  if  vigorously  followed  up,  might 
have  led  to  the  capture  of  Paris.  The  combats  roimd 
Laim,  including  the  losses  sustained  by  Marmont, 
had  cost  the  French  Emperor  six  thousand  men 
and  forty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  Allies  were 
not  weskkened  by  more  than  four  thousand;  his 
total  loss  since  he  left  Troyes  on  the  1st  March, 
amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men.*    His  situation 

*  Viz.—At  Craon,          ....  8000 

Afltaolt  of  Soiasons,                .  1500 

Around  Laon,              .       .  »        .  6000 

Lweraffiun^  600 


16,000  . 

Soeh  were  the  chMOU  in  the  naks  duruig  these  B^Dg:aiii«r7  itrnggles, 
TOL«  X.  R 
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CHAP,  now  appeared  altogether  desperate :  obliged  to  retire 
towards  his  capital,  followed  by  a  victorious  army 
double  his  own  strength,  only  to  fall  there  into  the 
jaws  of  a  still  larger  army,  driving  before  it  two 
beaten  corps  not  mustering  between  them  twenty- 
five  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets.  In  this  expedi- 
tion against  Blucher,  the  Emperor  was  far  firom 
having  shown  proofs  of  his  wonted  skill :  his  bloody 
attack  on  the  plateau  of  Craon  had  savoured  rather 
of  the  obstinacy  of  a  victorious,  than  the  caution  of 
a  defensive  commander ;  and  his  plan  of  attack  at 
Laon,  operating  by  his  two  wings,  separated  six 
miles  from  each  other  and  incapable  of  mutual 
support,  upon  an  enemy  twice  his  strength,  and 
occupying  a  central  position  of  uncommon  strength 
between  them,  was  precisely  such  an  error  as  he  had 
turned  to  such  admirable  account,  when  committed 
by  his  adversaries  at  Castiglione  in  1796,*  and  at 
Dresden  in  1813.t 

But  it  soon  appeared,  that  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
had  been  obscured  for  a  moment,  though  it  was  not 
extinguished ;  and  when  all  thought  his  fortunes  des* 

that  an  entire  re-organisation  of  great  part  of  the  army  took  pkoe  at 
Soissons^  the  incorporation  of  the  divisions  w^ich  had  principally 
suffered ;  and  the  divisions  of  the  young  guard  of  Ney  and  Victor,  as 
well  as  the  division  of  infantry  of  General  Poret  de  Morvao,  entirely 
disi^peared. — See  Koch,  i.  429. 

*  This  is  accordingly  admitted  by  the  ablest  of  the  French  military 
historians,  and  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  Napoleon.  It  does  >not 
appear  that  the  Emperor  acted  according  to  the  rales  of  art,  or  the  pra- 
dence  which  the  disproportion  of  his  means  required,  in  engaging  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa,  (Marmont,)  at  the  same  time  that  he  attacked  himselfl  He 
was  as  yet  uncertun  of  the  line  of  the  enemy's  operations,  and  his  army 
was  not  a  quarter  of  theirs  in  number.  That  quarter  might  have  con- 
quered if  they  had  been  massed  together;  but  it  was  impoitihle  to  sqia- 
rate  one  corps  without  exposing  it  to  destruction  from  a  force  tenfold 
it  own." — ^Vaudohcoubt,  ii.  63. 

t  Ante,  m.  67,  68  ;  IX.  468, 460. 
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perate,  he  struck  such  a  blow,  in  a  quarter  where  it  ^^^^ 

was  least  expected,  as  had  wellnigh  re-established  his  ^ 

affidrs,  by  the  renewed  timidity  which  it  infused  into 
the  Austrian  counsels.    On  the  night  of  the  10th  Napoleon 
the  Emperor  slept  at  Chavignon,  on  the  road  to  Sois-  soiasoiu, 
sons;   and  on  the  11th,  the  army  continued  its^j^^^^^^^ 
retreat  to  the  defiles  in  front  of  that  town.    This  Uon. 
fortress,  which  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  after  Rudzewitch^s  retreat  to  Laon,  ever 
of  primary  importance  during  the  campaign  in  this 
quarter,  now  offered  the  same  secure  passage  across 
the  Aisne  to  the  retreating  French,  which  it  for- 
merly had  done  to  the  retiring  Allied  army.  The 
whole  of  the  12th  was  spent  there  also :  the  Emperor 
being  busied  with  Mortier,  and  the  officers  of  engi- 
neers, in  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  place;  and 
while  giving  a  brief  repose  to  the  wearied  soldiers  of 
his  army,  he  himself  rode  out  on  horseback  to  sur-. 
vey  the  environs,  and  choose  the  positions  which 
might  appear  most  defensible.    During  all  this  time, 
and,  in  fact,  for  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Laon, 
Blttcher  remained  in  a  state  of  complete  inactivity 
with  his  vast  army  in  that  impregnable  position — a 
delay,  after  such  an  advantage  as  he  had  recently 
gained,  which  would  appear  altogether  inexplicable, 
if  we  did  not  know  that,  at  that  period,  the  Allied 
army  was  almost  starving  from  the  total  exhaustion 
of  the  country  in  which  it  had  so  long  carried  on  the 
war ;  that  the  troops,  worn  out  with  six  weeks'  inces- 
sant marching  and  fighting  in  the  most  inclement 
weather,  stood  urgently  in  need  of  repose ;  that  the  ^  Ban.  243, 
veteran  field-marshal  himself  was  so  ill,  from  ague^gg 
and  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  that  he  was  wahle^^^^^ 
to.  sit  on  horseback  during  the  ^mainder  of  the  Pioefao,  iw. 
•campaign:^  and  that  Gneisenau  and  the  officers 
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CHAP,  of  his  staff  felt,  that,  harixig  amply  performed  the 

 ^part  allotted  to  them  in  it,  the  time  had  arrived 

1814.  ^iien  it  hehoved  the  Grand  Army  to  do  something 

worthy  of  its  gigantic  strength  and  long-continued 

repose.* 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  however.  Napoleon 
Capture  of  received  information  which  induced  him  to  alter 
Btt^J  the  line  of  his  operations,  hy  presenting  him  with  a 
new  enemy  accessible  to  his  strokes,  and  capable  of 
being  destroyed.  General  St  Preist,  with  his  corps 
of  Russians,  forming  part  of  the  reserves  of  the  army 
of  Silesia,  had  been  left  at  Chalons,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  communication  between  Blucher  and  Schwajrt- 
zenberg;  and  having  learned,  during  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  French  troops  around  Laon,  that 
the  garrison  left  by  them  in  Rheims  was  very  weak, 
particularly  in  cavalry,  he  resolved  to  attempt  to 
carry  the  place.  Like  all  the  towns  in  that  quarter 
it  was  fortified,  though  not  strongly,  and  the  walls 
were  in  disrepair  in  several  places,  and  but  imper- 
fectly armed  ;  and  St  Preist,  having  been  reinforced 
by  the  Prussian  brigade  of  General  Jagon,  who  had 
marched  on  after  the  surrender  of  Erfurth,  deter- 
mined to  hazard  an  attack.  The  garrison,  about 
two  thousand  strong,  with  only  twelve  pieces  of  can- 
non, were  little  in  a  condition  to  defend  a  town  con- 
taining thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  against  a  corps  of 
March  12.  fifteen  thousand  men.  They  met,  accordingly,  with 
very  little  resistance :  the  garrison,  after  discharging 
a  few  rounds,  endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  the  place 
by  a  gate  which  had  not  been  blockaded,  and  six 

•  The  true  object  of  our  stay  here  is  not  a  militai*y  one.  The  only 
object  I  have  in  view  is  to  g^ve  repose  to  a  harassed  army,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  provide  it  with  bread.** — ^Bluchbb  io  Wiksinobeodb,  14/A 
March  1814 ;  DANiursKT,  244,  245. 
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hundred  of  Aem^  with  ten  gons,  were  made  prisoners  chap. 

in  making  the  attempt*    The  town  itself  was  taken,  

with  hardlj  any  of  the  outrages  or  disorders  conse- 
quent  on  a  place  carried  by  assault ;  some  property 
which  had  been  plundered  was  immediately  restored, 
and  the  marauders  punished ;  St  Preist  himself  went  ^  Dan.  248, 
to  the  cathedral  to  return  thanks  for  his  ^ctory»£^g]|. 
and  the  troops,  for  the  sake  of  recreation,  were  in?^^.  Koch, 

i.  429,  434. 

great  part  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  sur-Pain^'iea. 
rounding  hamlets.^ 

The  capture  of  this  important  town  at  once  re- 
established the  communications  of  Blucher  with  the  Advance 
grand  army,  and  threatened  Napoleon's  right  flank,  f^^^ 
He  had  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  accordingly,  than  he^^^«^ 
gave  orders  for  the  whole  army,  with  the  exception 
of  Mortier's  corps,  which  was  left  for  the  defence  of 
Soissons,  to  defile  to  the  right  on  the  road  for 
Rheims.  With  such  expedition  did  they  march,  March  is. 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  they 
set  out  from  Soissons,  the  advanced  guards  appeared 
before  .the  walls  of  Rheims.  The  Prussian  videttes 
oould  hardly  believe  their  own  eyes  when  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy  showed  that  a  seri« 
ous  attack  wasintended ;  and,  notwithstanding  repeat* 
ed  warnings  sent  to  St  Preist,  he  persisted  in  decla- 
ring it  was  only  a  few  light  troops  that  were  appear* 
ing,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  credit  that  the  army 
00  recently  defeated  at  Laon  was  already  in  a  con- 
dition to  resume  offensive  operations.  At  length,  at 
four  o'clock,  the  cries  of  the  troops  and  well-known 
grenadier  caps  of  the  okL  guard,  announced  that  the 
Emperor  himself  was  on  the  field ;  and  then,  as  well 
he  might,  the  Russian  general  hastily  began  to  take 
measures  for  his  defence.    The  nearest  reigiments, 
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CHAP,  without  orders  or  any  regular  array,  hurried  off  to 
Lxxiv.  threatened  point ;  the  French,  skilfully  feigning 
to  he  outnumhered,  ceased  firing  and  fell  back,  and 
for  a  short  time  all  was  quiet.  St  Freist  was  con- 
firmed, by  this  circumstance,  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  only  a  partizan  division  which  was  before  him, 
or,  at  most,  the  beaten  corps  of  Marmont,  for  which 
he  conceived  himself  fuUy  a  match;  aod  even  on 
being  assured  by  a  prisoner  that  Napoleon  was  vnth 
the  troops,  he  said,  "  He  will  not  step  over  fourteen 
thousand  men ;  you  need  not  ask  which  way  to  re* 
tire,  there  vrill  be  no  retreat" 

Shortly  after  Napoleon  arrived,  and  after  looking 
Reeaptinre  on  the  towu  for  a  shorttimc,  dryly  observed — "The 
bj  ladies  of  Rheims  will  soon  have  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour'*— and  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack. 
The  Allies  by  this  time  had  almost  entirely  assembled 
in  firont  of  the  town,  and  occupied  a  position  in  two 
lines,  guarding  the  approaches  to  it ;  the  right  rest- 
ing on  the  river  Vele,  the  left  extending  ,  to  the 
Basse-Muire;  the  reserves  on  the  plateau  of  St 
Geneyieve  in  the  suburbs,  where  twenty-four  pieces 
of  cannon  were  planted.  These  preparations  seem- 
ed to  prognosticate  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  the 
promptitude  and  force  of  Napoleon's  attack  ren- 
dered them  of  very  little  avail.  Eight  thousand 
horse,  supported  by  thirty  pieces  of  horse  artillery, 
were  directed  at  once  against  the  Russian  left,  to 
which  St  Preist  had  hardly  any  cavalry  to  oppose ; 
in  a  few  minutes  three  Prussian  battalions  were  sur- 
rounded and  made  prisoners.  At  the  same  time 
Marmont,  supported  by  the  guards  of  honour  and 
cavalry  of  the  guard,  advanced  by  the  high-^road, 
direct  upon  the  enemy's  centre.  The  Russian  gene- 
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ral,  upon  this,  perceiving  that  he  was  immensely  chap. 
OTerniatehed»  gave  orders  for  the  first  line  to  fall  - 


hack  on  the  second ;  and^  at  the  same  time»  the 
hattery  of  twenty-four  guns  withdrew  towards  the 
rear.    Hardly  were  these  movements  commenced, 
when  he  himself  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  hy  a 
hall :  this  event  discouraged  the  troops ;  and  the 
.retiring  columns,  aware  of  their  danger  from  the 
great  masses  which  were  every  where  pressing  after 
them,  fell  into  disorder,  and  hastened  with  more 
speed  than  was  consistent  with  discipline  into  the 
town.    Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  bridge  and 
streets,  the  columns  got  entangled  at  every  step,  and 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  became  a  mere 
mob^  while  the  French  infismtry  and  cavahy,  with 
loud  shouts,  were  pressing  on  their  rear.    Such  was 
the  seme  of  horror  and  confusion  which  soon  ensued^ 
that  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  part  of  the  corps 
to  escape ;  and  none  in  all  probability  would  have 
done  flip  but  for  the  steadiness  of  the  regiment  of 
Riazan,  which,  under  its  heroic  colonel.  Count  Sco-^  Dftii.252, 
hAsi,  formed  square  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  not^h.i. 
only  repulsed  the  repeated  attacks  of  an  enm*mous^^^|||^* 
mass  of  cavalry  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  gave  203. 
time  finr  a  large  part  of  the  corps  to  defile  in  the  m^^iH. 
rear,  but  itself  pierced  through  the  forest  of  Babres|^^^"* 
with  the  bayonet,  bearing  their  bleeding  and  dying 
general  in  their  arms.^ 

Greneral  Emmanuel  now  took  the  command ;  and 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  at  the  entrance  Defeat  of 
of  the  town,  by  disposing  the  troops  in  the  houses  ^^^^^ 
which  adjoined  it ;  and  so  obstinate  was  the  resist- tranc® 
aace  which  they  presented,  that  for  above  three ^tothe^'^ 
hours  the  French  were  k^t  at  bay.    Towards  mid*^'"'^ 
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CHAP,  night,  howerer,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy; 
Lxxiv.  fording  the  Vele^  had  got  round  the  town,  and 
1814.  therefore  the  whole  troops  in  it  were  withdrawn, 
some  on  the  road  to  Chalotis,  others  on  that  to  Laon, 
while  the  defence  of  the  gate  was  eotrusted  to  a  non- 
commissioned officer  of  the  SSd  light  inCantry,  with 
two  hundred  men.  This  little  band  of  heroes  kepi 
their  ground  to  the  last,  and  were  found  by  the 
officer  sent  to  withdraw  them,  dividing  their  few 
remaining  cartridges,  and  encouraging  eiach  other 
to  hold  out  even  till  death.  When  they  Ireceived 
orders  to  retire,  they  did  so  in  perfect  order,  as  the 
evacuation  was  completed ;  and  they  fortunately  effect- 
ed their  retreat  in  the  darkness,  without  being  made 
prisoners.  Napoleon  then  made  his  entry  into  the 
town  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  torchlight^ 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  troops,  and  enthud- 
astic  cheers  of  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  vent  to  the 
general  transport  in  a  spontaneous  illumination.  In 
this  brilliant  afPair,  the  French  took  two  thousand 
five  hundred  prisoneris,  eleven  guns^  and  a  hundred 
caissons,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  Allies  was  thlree 
thousand  five  hundred,  while  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
1  Koch.  i.  was  only  weakened  by  eight  hundred  men«i-«  won- 
piotho^m.  achievement  to  have  been  e:ffected  by  a 

355.^  ii  ^^rn-out  army,  after  nearly  two  months'  inces* 
114,115.  sant  marching  and  fighting,  atid  two  days  after 
a  disastrous  defeat;  but  mofe  memorable  stilly  by 
Dan.  253,  one  circumstanco  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  inter- 
est— ^it  was  the  last  town  Napoleon  ever  took.* 
Residence  On  the  Same  day  General  Janson  arrived  at  the 
iLnT'  French  headquarters,  from  Banders^  bringing  witii 
Mafch'i4  ^™  ^  reinforcement  bf  six  thousand  men,  wfaicb  he 
to  18.    '  had  brought  up  by  thte  road  of  Rhelirt  from  the  gar- 
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risofOB  in  the  neigiiboiirhood  of  the  Ardennes  forest,  chap. 

I  XXIV 

in  obedience  to  the  orders  dispatched  from  Fismds   

twelve  days  before.  This  reinforcement  was  of  incal- 
cttlable  importance  at  that  period,  when  the  Emperor 
was  so  severely  weakened  by  the  losses  of  the  dread- 
ftd  campaign  in  which  he  had  been  engaged ;  and  it 
illustrates  the  extreme  imprudence,  of  which  he  had 
now  become  hiniBelf  sensible,  of  that  obstinate  tena- 
city of  disposition,  which  had  prompted  him  so  long 
to  retain  fifty  thousand  veterans  in  useless  inactivity 
in  the  German  fortresses,  and  as  many  more  in  the 
places  on  the  Rhine,  while  he  himself  with  no  greater 
force  was  driven  to  his  last  shifts  on  the  plains  of 
Champi^e.  To  repair  if  possible  the  error  he  had 
committed,  he  dispatched  Ney  to  Chalons,  and  Gene- 
ral Vincent  to  Epemay,  who  expelled  the  enemy 
from  these  towns ;  while  the  great  body  of  Napoleon's 
forces  were  cantonned  in  Rheima  and  the  villages  in 
its  vidnity.  During  all  this  time  Blucher  remained 
inactive  at  Laon,  and  on  the  17th  a  grand  review  of 
all  his  forces  took  place,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that,  .with  the  additions  received  since  the  battle 
there,  from  St  Preist's  corps  and  other  sources,  they 
still  numbered  a  hundred  and  nine  thousand  comba- 
tants, of  whom  twenty-nine  thousand  were  horse, 
with  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  guns.  From  Cha^ 
Ions  Ney  dispatched,  in  profusion,  officers  and  secret 
emissaries,  with  instructions  to  all  the  garrisons  on 
the  Rhine,  and  between  that  and  the  theatre  of  war, 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  break  through  the 
Uockadiog  forces  with  which  they  were  environed,  ^  Funkier, 
and  join  the  Emperor  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  i. 
inttmatiiHis  that  the  {uroper  moment  was  arrived 
with  similar  directions  to  the  peasantry  in  all  the  rural  208,  m 
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CHAP,  districts,  the  moment  the  Allies  hegan  to  retreat,  to 
Lxxiy.  their  flanks  and  communications,  and  do  them 


1®^^-  all  the  mischief  in  their  power. 

Meanwhile  a  review  took  place  at  Rheims  of  all 
Ui£t  re-  the  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  £m- 
Napoieon  pcror ;  hut  how  different  from  the  splendid  military 
5i^hT&!  spectacles  of  the  Tuileries  or  Ghamartin,  which  had 
so  often  dazzled  his  sight  with  the  pomp  of  appa- 
rently irreversihle  power  1  Wasted  away  to  half  the 
numbers  which  they  possessed  when  they  crossed  the 
Mame  a  fortnight  before,  the  greater  part  of  the 
regiments  exhibited  only  the  skeletons  of  military 
force !  in  several,  more  pfficers  than  privates  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  ranks  ;  in  all,  the  appearance  of  the 
troops,  the  haggard  air  of  the  men,  their  worn-out 
dresses,  and  the  strange  motley  of  which  they 
were  composed,  bespoke  the  total  exhaustion  of  the 
empire.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  Napoleon  was 
spending  his  last  resources.  Beside  the  veterans  of 
the  guard — the  iron  men  whom  nothing  could  daunt, 
but  whose  tattered  garments  and  soiled  accoutre- 
ments bespoke  the  dreadful  fatigues  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected— were  to  be  seen  young  conscripts, 
but  recently  torn  from  the  embraces  of  maternal 
love,  and  whose  wan  visages  and  faltering  steps  told 
but  too  clearly  that  they  were  unequal  to  the  weight 
of  the  arms  which  they  bore.  The  gaunt  figures  and 
woful  aspect  of  the  horses,  the  broken  carriages  and 
blackened  mouths  of  the  guns,  the  crazy  and  frac- 
tured artillery-waggons  which  defiled  past,  the  gene- 
ral confusion  of  arms,  battalions,  and  uniforms,  even 
in  the  best  appointed  corps,  marked  the  melted  down 
remains  of  the  vast  military  array  which  had  so 
long  stood  triumphant  against  the  world  in  arms. 
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The  soldiers  exhibited  none  of  their  ancient  enthu-  chap. 
siasm  as  they  defiled  past  the  Emperor ;  silent  and 


sad  they  took  their  way  before  him ;  the  stem  reali- 
ties  of  war  had  chased  away  its  enthusiastic  ardour ;  i  Koch,  i. 
all  felt  that  in  this  dreadful  contest  they  themselves  ^^^^^^ 
would  perish,  happy  if  they  had  not  previously  wit-i^- 
nessed  the  degradation  of  France.^ 
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But  though  Napoleon  allowed  a  few  days'  repose  to 
CHAP,  his  wearied  troops,  he  gave  none  tp  his  own  indefa- 

tigable  niind ;  though  he  witnessed  around  him  the 
1814.  wreck  of  a  world,  he  stood  undaunted  amidst  Us 

ruins. 

SI  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Irapavidum  feriunt  niisac.** 
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Daring  tbese  days  of  physical  repose,  he  was  iude-  chap. 
fatigable  in  the  cabinet;  the  varied  concerns  of  his . 


still  vast  empire  passed  before  his  view ;  despatches 
from  all  quarters  were  received;  and  his  final  resolu- 
tion to  reject  the  terms  offered  by  the  Allies  at  Cha- 
tillon  was  taken.   This  brief  intermission  in  military 
operations,  both  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  of  Marshal  Blucher,  and  of  the  Grand 
Army,  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  reviewing 
with  the  now  straitened  conqueror  the  varied  con- 
dition  of  the  remoter  parts  of  his  empire,  preparatory » Pain, 
to  the  grand  catastrophe  which  occasioned  his  Sedl.^ 
From  Antwerp  and  Flanders  the  accounts  were 
on  the  whole  satisfactory.    After  the  expukion  ofAiiiunof 
the  French  from  Holland,  in  the  middle  of  the  pre-^^^J'T^ 
ceding  December,  the  .  tricolor  flag  waved  only  on 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  Bois-le-Duc,  Gorcum,  and  one  or 
two  lesser  forts,  the  main  strength  of  the  French  forces 
in  that  quarter  being  concentrated  in  Antwerp,  which 
Napoleon  justly  classed  with  Mayence  and  Alessandria 
in  Piedmont,  as  the  principal  bulwarks  of  his  empire. 
To  impose  upon  the  Allies,  by  the  sound  at  least  of 
military  preparations,  the  Emperor,  by  a  decree  in 
the  end  of  December,  ordered  the  formation  of  an 
army  of  fifty-five  battalions,  the  command  of  which  was  Dec.  21, 
bestowed  on  Count  Maisoiv  This  respectable  force, 
however,  like  most  of  the  others  of  which  Napoleon 
had  the  direction  at  this  period,  existed  in  great  part 
only  on  paper;  and  when  Maison  arrived  at  Antwerp 
in  the  end  of  December,  he  found  that  he  could  not 
reckon  on  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  whole  Low  Countries ;  and  that,  so  far  from  * 
thinking  of  the  reconquest  of  Holland,  it  would  be 
all  he  coidd  do  to  provide,  for  the  defence  of  Flanders, 
now  threatened  on  its  maritime  quarter  by  the  Eng- 
lish^ and  on  the  side  of  the  Mouse  by  the  Russians 
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CHAP,  and  Prussians.  He  therefore  strengthened  the  gar- 
^^^^'  risons  of  Antwerp  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  made 


1814.  every  possible  provision  for  the  victuallingi  arming. 
Combat  of  and  providing  of  these  fortresses.    Meanwhile,  an 
Merxhem.  j^^gj^gj^  division,  six  thousand  strong,  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  had  resigned 
his  command  in  Spain  the  day  after  his  victorious 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  on  the  7th  October  preced- 
ing,* landed  in  South  Beveland,  and  having  con- 
certed measures  with  Bulow,  who  had  crossed  the 
canal  and  advanced  towards  Antwerp,  a  general 
forward  movement  commenced  on  the  10th  January, 
which,  after  a  variety  of  minor  actions,  brought  on 
Jan.  18.    a  warm  contest  on  the  13th,  when  a  combined  attack 
was  made  on  the  village  of  Merxhem,  near  Antwerp^ 
by  the  British  under  General  Mackenzie  in  front, 
and  the  Prussians  under  Thumen  in  flank.  The 
78th  Highlanders  headed  the  assault,  led  by  their 
brave  colonel,  M^Leod,  and  the  French  were  driven 
out  and  back  into  Antwerp  in  the  most  gallant  style, 
with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Allies,  however,  suffered  nearly  as  much  from  the 
1  Graham's  heavy  fire  which  the  French  kept  up  at  the  entrance 
De^ch,  of  the  village ;  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  strength 
im4^'  garrison,  and  not  prepared  at  that  period  to  corn- 

Ann.  Reg.  mence  the  investment  of  ^he  place,  they  withdrew  at 
etConq!  night  to  their  former  positions,  although  they  had 
40™  Koih  approached  so  near  to  Antwerp  that  their  bombs 
i.  115, 127!  already  fell  in  the  suburbs  and  docks  of  the  fortress.^ 
On  the  night  of  the  25th,  aided  by  the  inhabi- 
inyest-  tautSj  Bulow  made  a  successful  attack  on  Bois-le-Duc, 
Antwerp,  which  was  taken  by  escalade,  with  its  garrison  of  six 
Jan.  81.  hundred  men.  This  enabled  the  Prussian  general  to 
turn  his  whole  forces  against  Maiaon  ;  and  the  latter 

*  Ante  IX.  847. 
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not  ftelmff  bimself  in  sufflciait  stren^h  to  keep  tlie  chap. 
field  against  the  superior  forces  of  the  Allies^  leflt- 


Antwerp  to  its  own  resources,  threw  a  garrison  of  a 
thousand  men  into  Malines,  and  took  post  himself 
at  Louvainy  as  a  central  point  from  which  he  might 
be  able  to  observe  the  numerous  enemies  who  now 
inundated  the  Low  Countries ;  for,  in  addition  to 
Bulow  and  Graham  on  the  side  of  Antwerp,  Win- 
zingerode,  with  his  numerous  corps  of  Russians,  was 
exciting  the  utmost  alarm,  as  already  mentioned,by  his 
unresisted  march  from  the  Rhine,  by  Liege,  towards 
the  old  French  frontier.  No  sooner  was  Antwerp  Jm.27> 
left  to  its  own  resources,  than  Bulow  approached  its 
walls  and  completed  their  investment;  and  three 
thousand  additional  troops  having  arrived  from  £ng- 
land,  and  a  small  battering  train  been  obtained  from 
Holland,  operations  of  a  vigorous  character  *  were 
commenced  against  the  place.  The  great  object 
was  not  to  breach  and  carry  its  ramparts,  for  which 
the  battering  train  as  yet  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies  was  wholly  inadequate,  but  to  bombard  the 
town,  and  bum  the  great  fleet  constructed  there  by 
Napoleon  ;  and  with  which  he  had  so  long  flattered 
himself  he  would  effect  the  subjugation  of  Great 
Britain.  Extraordinary  precautions  had,  however,^ 
been  taken  by  Admiral  Missiessy,  who  commanded 
the  squadrons,  to  render  nugatory  the  effects  of  a 
bombardment,  by  blinding  the  ships  in  the  docks 
with  turf,  wet  blankets,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, which  rendered  them  imperrious  to  the  heaviest 
shells,  as  had  been  done  at  Malta  in  the  year  1799* 
On  the  1st  of  February  a  general  attack  was  made  Feb.  i. 
on  the  French  advanced  posts  beyond  the  works,  by 
the  combined  Prussian  and  British  forces ;  and 
although  the  former  experienced  a  bloody  repulse  near 
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CHAP,  the  Tillage  of  Duerne,  the  British  drove  in  the  enemy 

 ^from  Braschart  to  Merxhenii  and  next  day  carried 

the  latter  village  by  assault,  driving  the  French,  with 
Feb.  2.  severe  loss,  entirely  into  the  works  of  the  place  on 
that  side.  They  immediately  commenced  the  con- 
P^^^^^  struction  of  mortar  batteries  behind  the  dikes  of  St 
6, 1814.  Ferdinand  i  and  with  such  vigour  were  the  approaches 
isu^pT^'  pushed  forward  during  the  night,  that  next  morning 
toChnS?' a  heavy  fire  was  commenced  upon  the  shipping.^ 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Camot  took  the  com- 
cLnot^'*  mand  at  Antwerp.  This  stem  republican — who  had 
takes  the  lived  in  retirement  since  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
oommand.  j^gjgj^  ^  jlj^  oflFcrs  of  Napolcou  during  the  zenith 
of  his  power  to  lure  him  from  his  retreat,  and  almost 
singly  voted  against  his  being  made  First  Consul 
and  Emperor,* — ^now  came  forward,  withHrue  patri- 
otic devotion,  to  offer  him,  in  his  adversity,  what 
remained  of  strength  at  sixty-four  years  of  age,  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.!    Napoleon  knew  how 
to  appreciate  grandeur  of  character,  even  in  the  most 
decided  political  opponent.    He  immediately  said 
upon  receiving  the  letter,    Since  Camot  offers  me 
his  services,  I  know  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  post 
which  I  assign  to  him :  I  appoint  him  govemor  of 
.  Antwerp.*'    The  sturdy  veteran  arrived  at  the  fort- 
Feb.  2.    ress,  and  entered  by  one  of  the  southem  gates  the 
very  day  before  the  bombardment  commenced.  He 
found  the  garrison  fifteen  thousand  strong;  but 
nevertheless,  anticipating  a  long  siege,  and  deeming 
it  necessary  to  husband  his  resources,  he  immediately 

•  Ante,  IV.  795. 

t  ^«  The  offer  is  little,  irithout  doubt,  of  an  arm  sixty  years  old ;  but  I 
thought  that  the  example  of  a  soldier  whose  patriotic  sentiments  are 
known,  might  have  the  effect  of  rallying  to  your  eagles  a  number  of 
penons  hesitating  as  to  the  part  which  they  should  take,  and-  who 
might  possibly  think  that  the  only  way  to  serre  tbeir  country  was  to 
abandon  it** — Caerot  to  Napolkov,  Jan,  1814 ;  Memokrts  iut 
Caihot,  p.  1 85. 
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Mthdrew  all  hig  oatpoets  within  the  outworks,  so  that  chap. 
the  Prussians  approached,  without  resistance,  so  near  - 


the  place  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  bombard-  ^^^^ 
ment.  It  produced,  however,  very  little  effect.  By 
the  admirable  precautions  of  Camot  and  Missi- 
essy,  the  fire,  which  was  repeatedly  raised  in  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  city  and  harbour,  was  immediately 
extingruished ;  the  vessels  of  war  in  the  docks  were 
so  protected  as  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  impervious 
to  shells:  the  mortars  which  the  English  made  use  of, 
brought  from  Holland,  though  admirably  served, 
soon  became  for  the  most  part  unserviceable,  from 
too  frequent  discharges ;  and,  after  the  bombardment 
had  been  kept  up  three  days,  it  was  discontinued  from 
fidiure  of  ammunition.  At  the  same  time,  Bulow 
received  orders  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  place,  and 
advance  with  his  corps  into  France,  to  take  part  in 
the  great  operations  in  contemplation  against  Napo-Feb.  6. 
leon,  in  which,  as  already  mentioned,  he  rendered  Jj^"^**^** 
the  most  essential  service.    The  British,  not  now  Feb.  6, 

1814. 

half  the  strength  of  the  garrison  of  the  place,  were  Ann.  Reg. 
in  no  condition  to  maintain  their  ground  before  it;}^f'^pp 
and  accordingly  Sir  Thomas  Graham  retired  to  b^^^,^^^^*^ 
former  cantonments,  between  Antwerp  and  Bergen,  conq. 
op-Zoom;  and  Camot,  in  conformity  with  his  V^^^^-^^^em. 
pies  of  reserving  the  strength  of  the  garrison  fov^r  Car. 
ulterior  operations,  made  no  attempt  to  disquiet  iso/^ 
them  in  their  retreat.^ 

Though  Bttlow,  however,  had  passed  on  into 
France,  and  the  English  had  retired  «to  the  frt>ntiersptH>grMi 
of  Holland,  yet  there  was  no  intermission  in  the^^pj^^ 
deluge  of  Allied  troops  which  rolled  over  Flanders,  ^n* 
Wave  afi»r  wave  succeeded,  as  in  those  days  when 
the  long-restrained  might  of  the  northern  nations 
found  vent  in  the  decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman 
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CHAP,  empire.    The  Prince  of  Saxe-WeimaT)  reinforced 
by  fiorstelPs  brigade  of  Pmssians,  at  the  head  of 
^^^^  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  kept 
Feb.  8.    the  field :  Brussels  was  soon  evacoated ;  and  Makon, 
who  retired  to  Toumay,  was  watched  by  the  Allies, 
Feb.  4.    whose  headquarters  were  at  Ath.  Gorcum,  however, 
having  surrendered,  and  the  blockading  force,  under 
the  Prussian  general  Zielenski,  having  reinforced 
the  Prince  of  Saxe- Weimar,  he  advanced  against  the 
Feb.  17.   French  general,  who  retired  towards  Quesnoy  and 
Maubeuge.    Nothing  of  moment  occurred  in  this 
March  8.  quarter  till  the  8th  of  March,  when  the  prince  made 
an  attack  on  Maison's  troops  with  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  drove  them  from  the  positions  they  occupied 
in  front  of  Courtray,  under  thecanncoi  of  Lille ;  so  that, 
1  Vict  et  with  the  exception  of  Antwerp,  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
^","^48!^^"**  Ypres,  Conde,  and  Maubeuge,  which  were  still  in  the 
w\&L  French,  the  whole  of  Austrian  flanders 

'  *       was  wrested  from  the  arms  of  Napoleon.^ 

But  an  important  event  occurred  at  this  period 
in  Holland,  which  deserves  to  be  more  particularly 
noticed,  both  from  the  admirable  skill  with  which 
it  was  projected  by  the  English  general,  and  the 
combined  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and 
remissness  on  the  part  of  Uie  British,  which  ren« 
dered  a  successful  attack  ultimately  abortive.  This 
was  the  assault  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  by  Sir  Thomas 
Graham. 

This  celebrated  fortress,  well  known  in  the  wars 
Bewrip.  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  strengthened  by  the  sn&* 
Bergen-  ccssivc  labour  of  many  centuries,  was  justly  regarded 
op.&>oin.      the  Dutch  as  their  principal  bulwark  on  the  side 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  as  in  every  respect  the  wor-« 
thy  antagonist  of  Antwerp,  to  which  it  was  directly 
G{>posed  at  the  distance  only  of  fifteen  miles.   On  its 
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works  the  famous  Cohom  had  erhansted  all  the  chap. 
resources  of  his  art ;  and  though  the  town  is  inconsi-  • 


derable,  containhig  not  more  than  six  thousand  souls, 
the  works  were  so  extensive  that  they  could  only  be 
adequatdy  manned  by  a  garrison  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  an  immense  system  of  mines  and  subter- 
raneous works  rendered  all  approach  by  an  enemy  to 
the  ramparts  hazardous  ii|  the  extreme.    The  place 
is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  town,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  port,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  internal  walls,  but  both  included  in  the  external 
ramparts.    The  town  has  three  gates,  that  of  Steen- 
bergen,  Breda,  and  Antwerp:  the  port  but  one, 
called  the  Water  gate.  The  garrison,  nominally  four 
thousand  five  hundred  strong,  but  of  whom  not  more 
than  two  thousand  seven  hundred  were  effective, 
under  General  Bizanet,  was  inadequate  to  the  man-i  Personal 
ning  <rf  the  extensive  outworks,  some  of  which  were^^^^^^ 
negligently  guarded  ;  some  of  the  scarps  were  out  of  et  <Conq. 
repair,  and  the  hard  frost  which  had  so  long  pre- 50!^ 
Tailed,  had  entirely  frozen  over  the  wet  ditches  to  its^^^^^^' 
mines  and  ramparts.^ 

Encouraged  by  these  circumstances,  which  seemed 
to  offer  a  fovourable  opportunity  for  surprising  thephnof  the 
place,  Graham,  who  had  secret  intelligences  with^^^^^ 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  almost  all  sea- 
jhring  people  heartily  desirous  to  be  delivered  from 
the  French  yoke,  in  covert  made  his  preparations  for 
a  general  attack,  and  fixed  the  execution  of  the 
attempt  for  the  8th  of  March,  being  th^day  before 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  birthday.  The  troops,  three 
thousand  three  hundred  strong,  were  divided  into 
four  columns ;  ihe  firsts  under  General  Lord  Proby, 
mustering  about  a  thousand  bayonets,  was  ordered  to 
attempt  to  force  an  entrance  by  escalade  between  the 
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CHAP.  Antwerp  and  Water  gates ;  the  second,  und^r  Colonel 
^^^'^'.Morrice,  twelve  hundred  strong,  was  to  attack  to 


1814.  the  right  of  the  Water  gate  ;  the  third,  led  hy  Colo- 
nel Honey,  six  hundred  men,  to  distract  the  enemy 
hy  a  false  attack  at  the  Steenhergen  gate;  and 
the  fourth,  headed  hy  Skerret  and  Gore,  consist- 
ing of  eleven  hundred  men,  to  attack  the  mouth  of 
the  harhour,  which  was  fordahle  at  low  water,  for 
which  reason  the  attack  was  fixed  for  half-past  ten 
o'clock  at  night.    General  Cooke  commanded  the 
whole.    The  troops  employed  in  the  four  columns 
amounted  in  all  to  three  thousand  three  hundred 
men  in  the  assault,  and  six  hundred  in  the  feint* 
The  instructions  to  Generals  Cooke  and  Gore,  upon 
whom  the  weight  of  the  assault  would  depend,  were, 
1  Sir  T.    ^        as  they  got  to'  the  top  of  the  rampart,  to  in- 
SeSp*"*  *  cline  towards  each  other,  if  possible' unite,  and  imme- 
March  10,  dlately  force  open  the  Antwerp  gate.  Scaling  ladders 
Ann.  Beg.  of  adequate  height  were  provided  for  the  men  j  the 
170*'  App  secrecy  wasenjoined  on  the  assaultingcolumns: 

to  Chron.  no  light  was  allowed  among  them;  while  that  en- 
ConV^  trusted  with  the  false  attack  on  the  Steenhergen  gate 
ao^'^Koch  instructed  to  raise  as  much  noise,  and  keep  up 
J53, 154.  'as  sharp  a  rattle  of  musketry  as  possible.^ 

Shortly  before  ten  o'clock,  a  loud  fire  of  musketry 
Com-      was  heard  at  the  Steenhergen  gate.  It  proceeded  from 
ud  ^^^the  third  column,  which,  having  surprised  the  ad- 
theMwwit ^^^^^  guard  and  outworks,  were  arrested  at  the 
drawbridge  of  the  chief  moat  and  gate  of  the  ram- 
part by  a  discharge  of  small  arms ;  thither  the  gar- 
rison reserves  were  immediately  directed,  and  the 
assailants  repulsed  with  great  loss.    Meanwhile  the 
fourth  <^lumn  successfully  made  its  way  into  the 
harbour  mouth  unobserved  in  the  dark,  and,  after 
jwinding  its  painful  course  among  the  niimerous  iron 
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crow's-feet  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  at  chap. 
a  qaarter  before  eleren  reached  the  top  of  the  ram- 
part  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  seized  and  forced 
open  the  Water  gate,  while  detachments,  under  Colo- 
nel Carleton  and  General  Skerret,  were  sent  to 
the  ramparts  on  the  right  and  left,  which  were  almost 
wholly  undefended.  As  soon  as  the  alarming  pro- 
gress of  the  assailants  in  this  quarter  was  known, 
the  remaining  reserves  of  the  garrison  were  directed 
to  the  bastions  adjoining  the  Water  gate ;  and  after  a 
sharp  conflict  Colonel  Carleton,  who  commanded  the 
detachment  which  moved  to  the  right  along  the 
ramparts,  was  repulsed  and  driven  back  towards 
that  entrance.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Colonel 
Morrice,  with  his  column,  made  his  way  across  the 
ice,  and  reached  the  counterscarp  undiscovered,  near 
the  Breda  gate ;  but  the  garrison  there  being  well 
prepared,  a  severe  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from 
tibe  summit  of  the  rampart  prevented  them  from 
crossing  the  ditch,  or  getting  into  the  body  of  the 
place.  Hardly  was  the  danger  arrested  in  this  quar- 
ter, whm  a  still  more  formidable  attack  was  made 
between  the  Antwerp  and  Water  gates.  This  was 
the  guards  under  Lord  Proby,  which,  after  being 
diverted  from  their  original  point  of  attack  by  the 
ice,  which,  weakened  by  the  tide,  gave  way  under  their 
weight,  had  turned  aside,  and  following  the  foot  of  the 
wall  to  a  place  where  the  passage  was  practicable,  had 
at  length  reached  the  summit  of  the  rampart  on  the 
left  of  the  Antwerp  gate.  The  guards  were  there 
formed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  General 
Cooke,  and  a  detachment  was  sent  on  the  one  side  to 
the  Antwerp  gate,  and  on  the  other  to  gain  intelli- 
gence  of  Skerret  and  Gt>re  at  the  Water  gate  and  har- 
bour. The  strength  of  the  Antwerp  gate,  however, 
was  such  as  to  defy  all  their  efforts  to  force  it  open } 
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CHAP,  and  though  Gore's  detachmeiit,  in  ihe  first  instdnoe, 
-^^^^^  defeated  a  column  of  the  garrison  which  advanced 
,  1^^^*  against  it,  yet  the  French  reserves  came  up,  and  in 
sieg«!ii.  the  end  overpowered  it.    At  this  moment,  however, 
Kwh^I'  Morrice's  column,  which  had  been  repulsed  at  its  own 
U3, 165.  point  of  attack,  came  round  by  the  root  of  the  glacis, 
aiid  mounted  the  walls  by  Lord  Proby's  ladders,  and 
formed  on  the  ramparts  to  the  left  of  the  guards.^ 
To  all  appearance  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  now  taken ; 
The       and  with  an  ordinar}'  garrison  and  governor  it  would 
^a^,^uid  have  been  so.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  in 
^Jl^^  battle  array  on  the  ramparts  adjoining  the  Water  gate, 
and  had  possession  of  that  gate,  and  fifteen  hundred 
on  4;hose  between  it  and  the  Antwerp  gate :  in  all, 
they  occupied  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  fronts  of  the 
place.  The  fortress  was  considered  as  so  completdy 
carried,  that  the  detachment  which  had  made  the 
false  attack  on  the  Steenbergen  gate  retired  to  their 
cantonments,  and  a  brigade  of  Germans,  which  had 
advanced  from  Tholen  at  the  first  firing,  counter«> 
marched  and  returned  home.    The  French  troops, 
of  no  greater  strength  than  the  assailants,  withdraw 
for  the  most  part  to  the  market-place,  in  the  centra 
of  the  town,  fuUy  expecting  to  surrender  at  day« 
break.  But  as  the  night  wore  on,  matters  essentially 
changed.    The  excessive  cold  benumbed  the  British 
troops,  and  chilled  the  first  ardour  of  success  ;  some 
of  them  broke  into  spirit  shops  adjoining  their  posi- 
tion, and  became  intoxicated;  no  reinforcements 
were  forwarded  to  them  from  without,  and  theFrencb» 
as  day  dawned,  discovered  the  small  number  of  their 
antagonists,  and  that  one-third  of  them  at  the  Water 
gate  were  separated  from  the  remaining  two-thirds 
oa  the  bastions  of  the  Antwerp  gate.  The  governor, 
accordingly,  directed  his  whole  effi>rts,  in  the  first 
instance,  against  Skerret's  detachment  on  the  bastions 
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near  Ae  Watw  gate,  and  having  driven  them  into  a  chap. 

low  aitoatioii,  where  they  were  exposed  to  a  raking  - 

fire  irom  two  hoes  of  the  rampart,  compelled  them 
to  li^  down  their  arms,  but  not  before  Gore  and 
Skerret  had  both  fallen,  bravely  combating  at  the 
head  of  their  troops.    He  then  formed  his  whole 
force  for  an  attack  on  the  British,  fifteen  hundred  ijooes' 
strong,  on  the  summit  of  the  Antwerp  bastions. 
The  contest  here  was  long  and  bloody ;  but  at  length 
Ge&eral  Cooke,  having  learned  the  destruction  of  Account, 
Skerret  and  Gore's  detachments,  and  finding  his^^^^®' 
men  wasting  away  without  any  chance  of  s^^^^*^^* 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  In  this  brilliant,  though  App.  to 
disastrous  affiur,  the  British  lost  above  nine  hundred  k^°'h. 
killed  and  wounded,  and  eighteen  hundred  m^^^»i^^ 

«  t     ^  Grind, 

laid  down  theur  arms,  though  they  were  next  day  32, 37. 
exchanged  by  convention  with  the  French  governor.^ 
Such  was  the  terminati<m  of  this  extraordinary 
assault  I  doubly  memorable,  both  from  the  drcum^  ReflecUoni 
stance  that  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the^°^ 
wwld  had  its  ramparts  carried  by  storm,  when  the 
gov«nor  was  aware  of  the  eneiny's  intention  and 
prepared  to  repel  it,  without  any  approaches,  or 
attempt  to  breach  the  waUs,  by  an  assaulting  force 
of  no  greater  strength  than  the  garrison  ;  and  from 
the  still  more  marvellous  result,  that  this  assaulting 
oolamn,  victorious  on  the  ramparts,  was  in  the  end 
obliged  to  lay  down  its  arms  to  an  equal  force  of  the 
enemy,  but  in  possession  of  the  guns  of  the  place.  It 
ueited,  accordingly,  a  vivid  interest  in  the  mind  of 
Napoleon,  who  firequently  recurred  to  it,  both  at 
Elba  and  St  Helena.    He  admitted  that  Graham's 
plan  was  both  daring  and  well  conceived  j  and 
imputed  the  failure  of  the  enterprize  to  the  energy 
of  the  French  governor,  the  courage  of  his  troops, 
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CHAP,  and  the  want  of  due  support  to  the  attackinfir  columns*^ 

LXXIV  •  •  • 

  In  truth,  the  slightest  consideration  must  he  suffi* 

cient  to  show,  that  it  is  to  the  last  circumstance  that 

1 0'Mem,the  failure  of  this  nohly-conceived  and  gallant  enter* 
prize  is  to  he  ascribed.  The  English  general  had  at 
his  command  nine  thousand  British  or  Grerman 

>  jonet'  troops,  of  vrhom  not  more  than  four  thousand  at  the 
^'  utmost  were  engaged  in  the  assault'  If  a  reserve  of 
two  thousand  had  heen  stationed  near  the  walls,  and 
advanced  rapidly  to  the  support  of  their  comrades 
the  moment  the  ramparts  of  the  Antwerp  gate  were 
taken,  not  a  douht  can  exist  that  the  town  must  have 
fallen.  Nay,  if  the  troops  who  retired  from  the 
feigned  attack  on  the  Steenbergen  gate  had  heen 
sent  round  to  the  support  of  Skerret  and  Gore  hy 
the  Water  gate,  of  which  the  latter  had  possession, 
it  is  probable  the  enterprize  would  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  Of  the  ease  with  which  fresh  troops 
from  without  might  have  effected  an  entrance,  even 
without  blowing  open  that  gate,  we  have  decisive 
evidence  in  the  fact,  that  Morrice's  whole  division^ 
at  one  in  the  morning,  ascended  by  Lord  Proby's 
ladders,  and  formed  on  the  summit  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  But  why  was  not  a  petard  or  a  field-piece 
brought  up,  when  the  British  were  in  possession  of 
that  gate,  to  blow  it  open,  as  has  so  often  been  done 
with  such  success  in  India?  These  considerations 
show,  that  the  hero  of  Barossa,  the  gallant  veteran 
who  had  first  planted  the  British  standards  on  the 
soil  of  France,  inured  to  a  long  course  of  triumphs^ 
was  on  this  occasion  inspired  with  an  undue  contempt 
for  his  enemies,  and  forgot  the  first  rule  of  tactics, 
that  of  having  a  reserve  at  hand,  and  vigorously 
advancing  it  to  suj^rt  the  columns  which  had 
gained  decisive  sucoess.    On  the  other  hand»  the 
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highest  praise  is  due  to  the  resolution  and  skill  of  the  chap. 

°  I XXIV 

French  governor,  and  to  the  intrepidity  of  his  troops,  

who,  undismayed  by  reverses  which  in  general  crush 
a  garrison,  found  in  their  own  energy  the  means  of 
obviating  them,  and  converting  incipient  disaster 
into  ultimate  victory,  llie  conduct  of  both  to  the 
jHisoners  taken,  and  the  reieuliness  with  which  they 
agreed  to  and  observed  an  armistice  for  burying  the 
dead,  proves  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  huma- 
nity is  closely  allied  to  the  warlike  virtues.  From 
the  whole  events  of  this  extraordinary  assault,  the 
young  soldier  may  take  a  model  of  the  highest  daring 
and  skill  in  designing  an  enterprize;  of  .the  most 
undaunted  resolution  and  energy  in  repelling  it ;  and 
impress  the  momentous  truth  on  his  mind,  that  the 
be^t-conceived  attacks  may  often  in  the  end  mis^ 
carry,  by  want  of  prudence  and  foresight  in  executing 
them,  or  an  undue  contempt  of  the  enemy  against 
whom  they  are  directed ;  and  that,  even  in  circum- 
stances apparently  hopeless,  vigour  and  resolution 
will  sometimes  retrieve  the  most  formidable  dis- 
asters. 

.  This  bloody  check  paralyzed  the  operations  of 
the  British  in  the  Low  Countries,  whose  efforts 
were  thenceforward  limited,  with  the  assistance  ^f^^^J^' 
of  an  inconsiderable  body  of  Prussians,  to  the  block- the  cam. 
ade  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Antwerp.    Camot  con-Swdm. 
tinued  to  exert  his  great  talents  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  and  made  more 
than  <me  excursion  with  part  of  the  garrison  from 
its  waUs ;  but  as  the  siege  was  not  resumed,  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  putting  his  system  to  the 
test    In  the  middle  of  March,  however.  Gene- 
ral Thielman  brought  up  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment of  fifteen  thousand  Saxons  to  the  support 
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CHAP,  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.    This  raised  the 
'  forces  of  the  latter  to  thirty^seven  thousand  men,  of 


1814.  ^hom  twenty-seven  thousand  wwe  disposable,  with 
forty-one  pieces  of  cannon.    The  opposing  armies 
were  now  no  longer  equal ;  Maison  was  unable  to 
keep  the  field,  and  retired  under  the  cannon  of 
Maubeuge  and  LiUe,  whither  he  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  Saxons  under  Thielman ;  upon  which 
he  threw  a  thousand  men  into  the  latter  fortress, 
and  retired  into  an  intrenched  camp  under  the  can- 
non of  the  former.    A  coup-de-mainf  attempted 
by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  on  the  Slst  on 
March  21.  Maubeugo,  was  repulsed  after  three  days'  fighting 
by  the  combined  efibrts  of  the  little  garrison  and 
the  brave  inhabitants  ;  while  an  incursion  of  Thiel- 
man to  push  his  parties  up  to  the  gates  of  Lille,  was 
ifarch  2a.  rcpulscd  by  Maison  himself,  two  days  afterwards. 
^viot.et  In  fine,  Flanders  was  lost  to  Napoleon;  but  the 
xiriH?  60,  vigour  and  activity  of  the  French  general  supplied 
^^g^^'the  deficiencies  of  numbers,  and  promised  a  tedious 
piotho,m.  succession  of  sieges  before  the  iron  frontier  of  old 
47%  476.  finally  broken  through.* 

From  Italy  the  accounts  which  Napoleon  received 
Affairs  of  at  Bheims  were  less  encouraging.    It  has  already 
Retreat  of  been   mentioned,  that  in  the  end  of  December 
u!f  AC^.^  Eugene  Beauhamais  had  retired  to  the  line  of  the 
Adige,  which  he  occupied  with  thirty-six  thousand 
combatants,  of  whom  three  thousand  were  horse ;  while 
the  Austrian  troops  opposed  to  them  under  Bellegarde 
were  above  fifty  thousand,  besides  the  detached  corps 
of  Marshall,  which  observed  Venice  and  Palmar 
Nuova  in  the  rear.*  This  disproportion  of  force  was 
the  more  alarming  that  the  forces  of  the  Viceroy  were 

*  Ante,  DLeer,  668. 
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far  the  most  part  new  levies  in  the  plain  of  Lomhardy»  ^chap. 

on  whom  very  little  reliance  could  he  placed  to  meet  ^ 

the  shock  of  the  Transalpine  hayonets ;  while  a  con-  ^^^^ 
siderable  part  of  the  Anstrians  were  old  troops,  and 
they  were  all  animated,  from  the  recent  snccesses  in 
Germany,  with  the  yery  highest  spirit.    Eugene  in 
consequence  was  already  taking  measuresfor  a  retreal;, 
when  the  proclamation  of  Murat  against  Napoleon, 
already  mentioned,  on  the  19th  January,  and  his 
consequent  occupation  of  the  Roman  states,  hy  expo- 
sing  his  right  flank  and  communications,  rendered 
an  immediate  retrograde  movement  a  matter  of  neces- 
uty.    He  connnenced  his  retreat  accordingly  from  Feb.  & 
the  Adige,  and  fell  hack  to  the  Mincio,  where  he  ^ 
took  post  behind  that  classic  stream,  with  the  right 
resting  on  Mantua,  and  left  on  Peschiera;  while  Koch,  il 
the  Anstrians,  following  him,  took  post  in  a  corre-p^thl^^i^ 
spending  line  opposite,  from  Rivoli  to  the  neigh«^ 
hourhood  of  Mantua.^ 

No  position  could  he  more  advantageous  than 
the  defensive  one  thus  assumed  by  the  Viceroy 
resirt  the  incursions  of  the  Imperialists  in  his  front ;  Eogme  to 
but  it  was  by  no  means  equally  well  protected  against 
the  army  of  Murat  on  his  flank,  which  was  now 
approaching  so  near  as  to  ^ve  serious  cause  for 
uneasiness.  This  celebrated  monarch,  preferring 
the  chance  of  a  throne  to  duty  and  honour,  had  con- 
certed his  measures  with  the  Austrian  and  English 
commanders,  and  after  entering  the  Ecclesiastical 
States,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  with  twenty-- 
three  thousand  men,  was  to  operate  on  the  Po,  in 
coi]|uiiction  with  a  British  expedition  under  Lwd 
William  Bentinck,  which,  embarking  from  Sicily, 
received  orders  to  make  for  Leghorn,  and  threaten 
Genoa  and  the  maritime.coasts  ef  Napoleon's  Italian 
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CHAP,  dominions.    Desirous  of  ridding  himself  of  one 

 enemy  before  he  encountered  another,  Eugene  took 

the  bold,  but  yet,  in  his  circumstances,  prudent  reso- 
lution of  marching  forward,  with  a  yiew  to  give 
battle  to  Bellegarde,  and  if  possible  throw  him  across 
the  Adige  before  Muraf  s  troops  could  reach  the 

Feb.  8.  theatre  of  action.  His  resolution  was  just  taken  in 
time ;  for  at  that  very  moment  a  conyention  had  been 
signed  with  Murat,  who  had  advanced  to  Bologna 
and  declared  war  against  France,  fixing  on  combined 

^  Koch,  ii.  operations  on  both  banks  of  the  Po.  Thus  both  par- 

172. 181 

Vict,  et '  ties  at  the  same  time  were  preparing  offensive  move- 
zidH?'i93  against  each  other ;  and  their  mutual  execu- 

Bot'  iY  ^^^^  ^^^^^  designs  at  the  same  time,  brought  on  one 
47a^  ^'  of  the  most  singular  actions  that  ever  was  fought.^ 

The  two  armies,  assuming  the  ofiensive  at  the 
Sl^Mindo.^*™®  moment,  mutually  passed  each  other,  and  the 
Feb.  8.  advanced  guard  of  the  one,  from  the  way  in  which 
they  were  marching,  came  fil*st  in  contact  with  the 
rearguard  of  the  other.  The  Austrian  right,  early 
in  the  morning,  crossed  the  Mincio  at  Borghetto, 
and  drove  back  Grenier's  division,  which  formed 
the  French  left  in  the  direction  of  Marengo.  Eugene 
was  advancing  with  his  right  to  cross  the  same  river 
at  Valeggio,  his  right  wing  already  over,  when  the ' 
cannonade  on  the  left  was  heard.  The  moment  that 
he  received  intelligence  of  what  was  there  going 
forward,  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  suddenly 
changing  his  front  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
assailing  the  enemy  in  flank  when  half  across  the 
same  river,  and  in  the  course  of  their  march  little 
prepared  for  a  battle.  It  was  an  exact  repetition  of 
Napoleon's  perpendicular  attack  at  Austerlitz,  or 
Wellington's  at  Salamanca.  An  irregular  action,  in 
consequence,  ensued^  the  French  army  advancing 
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with  great  resolution  in  two  lines,  with  their  cavalry  chap. 
on  the  two  flanks  ;  the  Austrians,  surprized  in  their. 


march,  suddenly  wheeling  about  and  fronting  the  '^®^^* 
enemy  wherever  they  came  upon  them.  The  hottest 
%htinK  was  arqund  Valeggio^  where  several  despe- 
rate charges  of  cavalry  and  bloody  combats  of  infan* 
try  took  place,  which  occasioned  severe  loss  on  both 
sides ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  day  both  parties  main- 
tained nearly  the  ground  on  which  they  had  commen- 
ced the  action,  though  upon  the  whole  the  advantage 
was  rather  on  the  side  of  the  French,  who  accumu- 
lated a  preponderating  force  on  the  decisive  point  at 
Val^gio,  and  made  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Three 
thousand  were  killed  or  wounded  on  both  sides.  On 
the  day  following,  the  Viceroy  retreated  across  the  Feb.  9. 
Mincio  at  Goito,  2nd  Bellegarde  immediately  pushed 
over  some  divisions  in  pursuit;  but  they  were  so  Feb.  10 
rudely  handled,  after  some  success  in  the  outset  atf^^^^i^ 
Borghetto,  Salo,  and  Gardone,  that  the  ^^^^^^^^1^%^' 
general,  afier  a  few  days'  skirmishing,  withdrew  hisisi,  isi 
troops  entirely  across  the  Mincio,  alleging  as  an^^^^^ 
excuse,  that  the  King  of  Naples  was  not  as  yet  in  a^^"* 
condition  to  take  his  part  in  the  proposed  operations.^ 
But  although  success  was  thus  balanced  on  the 
*  Mincio,  affairs  were  rapidly  going  to  wreck  in  other  ETaeaa- 
quarters ;  and  every  thing  presaged  the  speedy  ex-^^jj^^ 
pulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Italian  peninsula,  by  the 
The  castle  of  Verona  surrendered  to  the  Austrians 
on  the  14th:  Ancona,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-five  Feb.  14. 
days,  and  a  bombardment  of  forty-eight  hours,  capi- 
tulated to  Murat's  troops  on  the  l6th:  and  the  Feb.  is. 
Italian  troops  in  Eugene's  service,  despairing  of  the 
cause  of  Napoleon,  and  unable  to  endure  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign,  deserted  in 
such  numbers  that  it  was  found  indispensable  to 
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CHAP.  Station  the  few  that  remained  in  tlie  fortresses  of 

 ^Pesehiera  and  Mantna.    The  arrival  of  nearly  all 

the  French  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Na]des  at 
Eugene's  headquarters,  aflter  his  declaration  of  war 
against  Napoleon,  was  far  from  counterbalandng 
this  great  defalcation ;  and  the  Viceroy,  unable  to 
maintain  his  extended  position  on  the  Mincio,  drew 
nearer  to  the  Po,  and  brought  up  his  whole  reserves 
from  the  Milanese  states.  Meanwhile,  Pisa  was 
threatened  by  Pignatelli's  division,  forming  part  of 
Murat's  army,  which,  being  now  disengaged  from 
Ancona,  was  able  to  invade  in  force  the  Tuscan  pro- 
vinces ;  its  governor,  Pouchain,  upon  that,  sum- 
moned seven  hundred  of  the  garrison  of  Leghorn  to 
his  support ;  and  as  this  entirely  denuded  the  mari- 
time districts,  Fouche,  who  held  a  general  commis- 
sion from  the  Emperor,  in  his  quality  of  governor 
of  Rome,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  central  Italy,  con- 
Feb.  20.  eluded  a  convention  with  the  Neapolitan  general,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  citadels  of  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and 
Lucca,  in  the  Tuscan  territories,  were  delivered  up 
to  the  Allies ;  and  the  garrisons  of  Volterra,  Civi- 
ta-Vecchia,  Florence,  and  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  transported  by  sea  to  the 
south  of  France.  The  old  revolutionist,  the  author 
of  the  mittaiUades9li  Lyons,  the  arch-director  of  Napo- 
leon's police,  had  his  views  in  this  convention  ;  it 
led  to  a  secret  conference  between  him  and  Murat, 
a  few  days  after,  at  Modena,  in  which  he  congratu- 
Feb.24.  lated  the  Neapolitan  monarch  upon  having  extri- 
cated himself  so  adroitly,  by  joining  the  coalition, 
from  the  wreck  of  his  imperial  brother-in-law's  for- 
tune, and  persuaded  him  to  issue  his  celebrated 
proclamation  against  Napoleon,  He  also  contrived 
to  extract  from  him,  before  the  meeting  broke  up. 
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170,000  of  francs  of  arrears  of  pay  due  to  him  chap. 
as  governor  of  Rome,   and  300,000  of  francs 


(L.12,000)  in  bUls  of  exchange,  for  the  cession  of  ^^^^ 
his  rights  on  the  duchy  of  Otranto.  Having  accom* 
plished  this  object,  the  wary  statesman  next  pro- 
ceeded, with  all  possible  expedition,  across  the  Alps 
into  the  south  of  France-;  and  thence  cautiously>^]jBt,«t 
drew  near  to  Paris,  anxious  to  have  a  hand  in  thexxUL*202, 
convulsion  in  that  capital  which  he  foresaw  ''^^1^194 
approaching;  hastening,  like  the  vulture,  to  the  spot  195. 
where  Revolutionary  cupidity  was  to  feast  on  the  26^^275.^ 
carcass  of  Imperial  greatness.^  * 

Meanwhile  Lord  William  Bentinck,  at  the  head 

*  "  I  had  a  secret  conference  with  Marat  at  Modena.  There  I  made 
him  lensihle,  since  he  had  a  decisive  part  to  take,  that  he  ought  to 
declare  himsdf. — '  If  yon,*  said  I,  '  had  as  much  firmness  in  your  cha* 
racter  as  you  have  noble  sentiments  in  your  heart,  you  would  be  more 
powerful  in  Italy  than  the  coalition.*   He  still  hesitated;  I  then  com- 
municated  to  htm  mjf  matt  recent  newM  fmm  Parii,  Determined  by  their 
import,  he  entrusted  to  me  the  proclamation  which  he  soon  after* 
wards  issued  against  Napoleon.    .    .    .   Soon  after,  I  had  a  secret 
interview  with  Eugene,  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  Emperor's  recent  success  over  Blucher  at  Champagne.   ^  Return 
to  Eugene,*  said  the  Emperor  to  the  aide-de-camp  who  brought  the 
intelligence;  'tell  him  how  I  have  settled  with  thes^  gentlemen  h^re; 
they  are  a  set  of  rascals,  whom  I  will  put  to  flight  w|th  strokes  of 
the  whip.*    All  the  world  at  the  Viceroy^s  headquarters  were  in 
transports  at  this  intelligence:  I  took  Eugene  aside,  and  told  him 
such  rodomontade  could  impose  on  pone  but  enthusiastic  fools  i  that 
all  reasonable  persons  saw  the  immin^t  danger  in  which  the  impe- 
rial throne  was  placed;  and  that  it  was  not  the  nation  which  was 
wanting  to  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon,  by  his  despotism,  who  had 
destroyed  the  spirit  of  the  nation.    I  j^ve  som^  gpod  counsel  tq 
Eugene,  and  set  out  for  Lyons:  and  there,  as  I  saw  the  spirit  of 
resistance  was  alive  only  in  the  public  functionaries,  I  announced 
that  a  oiillion  of  men  were  pouring  into  Frmce,  the  defection  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  reinstate  atfairs 
but  by  a  great  political  change.   I  soon  saw  that  the  authorities  had 
secret  instructions  regarding  me,  and  in  effect  I  was  soon  after  obliged 
to  set  out  for  Valence  aud  IHuphiny  instead  of  Paris,  the  only  destina*  . 
tion  to  which  I  was  at  that  juncture  inclined.*'— ifcTfrno^^efe  Fouchb,!:. 
268,  275. 

YOL.  X,  T 
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CHAP,  of  a  considerable  expedition  from  Sicily,  amounting 
-  to  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom,  however,  only  one- 


1814.  half  yfQYe  British  soldiers,  set  sail  from  Palermo  on 
OperatUnsthe  last  day  of  February,  and  arrived  off  Leghorn  on 
^^^'the  8th  of  March.    The  troops  were  immediately 
^^^f   landed,  the  French  garrison  having  been  previously 
Tuscany,  transported  to  the  south  of  France,  in  virtue  of  the 
®'  convention  concluded  with  Murat ;  and  the  English 
general  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  called  on  the  Tuscans  to  rise  and  join  his  troops 
in  liberating  Italy  from  the  oppressors.    A  t  the  same 
time,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Sicily,  who  accom- 
panied  the  expedition,  issued  of  his  own  authority  a 
March  la  proclamation,  in  which  he  openly  brought  forward  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  announced  to  the 
Sicilian  troops  in  the  expedition  that  he  was  about 
to  assert  them  by  force  of  arms.    This  injudicious 
and  ill-timed  effusion  immediately  gave  umbrage  to 
Murat,  who  had  declared  for  the  Allies  only  in  order 
to  preserve  that  throne ;  and  it  not  only  had  the 
effect  of  making  him  suspend  his  operations  on  the 
Po  against  the  Viceroy,  and  concentrate  his  troops 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  any  contingency,  but  pro- 
duced such  ill  humour  in  his  mind,  as  had  weUnigh 
thrown  him  again  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  Ben- 
tinek  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  insisted  upon 
the  evacuation  of  Tuscany  by  the  Neapolitan  troops; 
but  he  failed  in  appeasing  his  wrath  or  gaining  that 
object,  and  a  rupture  seemed  inevitable,  when  it 
was  fortunately  prevented  by  the  seasonable  interpo- 
sition of  the  British  government,  who  disavowed  the 
hereditary  princess  proclamation,  and  relinquished 
2a      demand  for  the  evacuation  of  Tuscany.  Mean- 
while the  English  general,  finding  combined  opera- 
tions with  the  king  of  Naples  in  his  present  temper 
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impossible,  moved  his  troops  from  Pisa  to  Lucca,  in  chap. 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  second  division  of  the 
expedition,  which  had  landed  in  the  gulf  of  La  Spezia,  ^^^^ 
in  a  general  attack  on  Genoa.    It  did  not  take 
place,  however,  till  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
though  entirely  successful,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  i  Botta,  ir. 
was  accompanied  with  declarations  on  the  part  of ^^^^^ 
Lord  William,  which  proved  in  no  small  degree  ^^-.^ 
embarrassing  in  the  final  settlement  of  Europe  at  20?,  216. 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.^ 

The  concentration  of  troops  which  took  place, 
however,  in  consequence  of  Murat's  jealousy  of  thesaccessM 
hereditary  prince's  proclamation,  relieved  Eugene J^f^pl^ 
from  part  of  the  weight  which  had  hitherto  oppressed 
him,  and  demonstrated  again  for  the  hundredth  time 
the  inability  of  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  the  Transalpine  bayonets.  Murat,  having 
pushed  forward  a  division  under  Colonel  Metzko  to 
Casal-Maggiore  on  the  Po,  commenced  the  construe- Feb.  24. 
tion  of  a  bridge  there ;  but  Metzko  was  surprized 
three  days  afterwards  by  Bonnernain,  with  a  division  Feb.  27. 
of  Eugene's  men,  driven  from  the  place,  and  the  whole 
boats  which  had  been  collected  were  taken.  Murat 
upon  this  retired ;  and  Eugene  having  pushed  Gen- March  1. 
eral  Grenier,  with  his  division,  entirely  French, 
across  the  river  at  Borgoforte,  chased  the  Neapoli- 
tans with  great  loss  from  Guastalla,  and  next  day 
the  victors  appeared  before  Parma,  and  routed  the  March  2. 
Allied  troops  which  occupied  it.    In  this  affair, 
Met2ko'B  Neapolitan  brigade  was  entirely  dispersed; 
sixteen  hundred  men,  chiefly  Austrians,  were  taken 
in  the  town  of  Parma,  and  Grenier,  following  up  his  March  s. 
success  before  the  enemy  could  recover  from  their 
consternation,  made  himself  master  of  Reggio,  and 
threw  the  Neapolitans  back  to  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
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Lxxv  Murat,  however,  discovering  some  days  after- 

 -wards  that  this  town  was  only  occupied  by  three 

thousand  men,  pushed  forward  his  advanced  guard, 
March  6.  composed  entirely  of  Austrians,  and  carried  Rubiera, 
where  a  detachment  was  placed,  by  assault,  driving 
the  garrison  back  to  Reggio.    Encouraged  by  this 
success,  he  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  latter  town ; 
and  Severoli,  who  commanded  the  troops  which 
occupied  it,  had  the  imprudence  to  deliver  a  pitched 
Marck  7.  battle  before  its  walls,  against  a  German  force  nearly 
three  times  superior,  in  which,  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, he  was  worsted ;  and  having  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  field  severely  wounded,  his  successor  in  the 
command,  Rambourg,  withdrew  into  the  town,  and 
soon  after  entered  into  a  convention  with  Murat  for 
March  8.  its  evacuation.  The  king  of  Naples,  in  consequence, 
entered  Reggio  on  the  following  day,  and  pushed 
his  vanguard  on  to  Parma ;  but  there  the  advance 
of  the  Neapolitans  was  arrested,  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Sicily  already  mentioned. 
The  concentration  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  in  Tus- 
cany enabled  Eugene  again  to  assume  a  menacing 
1  Vict,  et  aspect  on  the  Mincio  against  Bellegarde ;  and  the 
mW^*205  whole  remainder  of  March  passed  away,  without  any 
^7.^Koch,enterprize  of  note  taking  place  on  the  part  of  any  of 
200.  'Bot.the  three  armies  which  now  contended  tor  the  empire 
of  Italy.* 

Events  of  no  ordinary  importance  had  also  at  this 
AflkSrsAt  period  occurred  at  Lyons  and  its  vicinity,  where 
Augereau  had  been  left,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
make  head  against  the  Austrian  corps  of  Count 
Bubna.  It  has  been  noticed  also,  that  Geneva  was 
occupied  by  the  Austrian  commander  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  without  resistance ;  and  such  was 
the  state  of  destitution  in  which  the  military  force 
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and  fortresses  of  France  at  that  period  were^  that  if  chap. 


thej  had  pushed  on,  they  might  with  ease  have- 
made  themselves  masters  of  Lyons  and  the  whole  ^^^^ 
course  of  the  Upper  Rhone,  before  the  middle  of  that 
month.    The  progress  of  the  Austrians,  however, 
was  so  slow,  that  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  January  Jao.  14. 
that  their  advanced  posts  even  appeared  before 
Lyons;  and  on  that  very  day  Augereau  arrived 
from  Paris  to  take  the  command.    At  that  period 
there  were  only  seventeen  hundred  regular  troops  in 
the garrison,inadequately  supported  by  some  thousand 
national  guards.  Despairing  of  arresting  the  attack 
of  the  enemy  with  such  feeble  means,  Augereau 
proceeded  on  to  the  south  to  Valence,  in  order  to>Koch,iL 
hasten  the  armaments,  and  organize  troops  in  that\^^.^j^^' 
direction ;  leaving  General  Musnier  in  command  of^^-^^ 
the  slender  garrison  at  Lyons,  with  instructions  to2io/ 
retard  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  expose452.  ^' 
the  city  to  the  horrors  of  an  assault,' 

The  imminent  danger  that  Lyons,  the  second 
city  in  the  empire,  would  speedily  fall  before  thecomiwuin 
Austrian  general,  who  had  twenty  thousand  men^'^^* 
around  its  walls,  joined  to  the  urgent  representations 
of  Augereau  as  to  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  means 
at  his  disposal  for  its  defence,  induced  Napoleon  to 
take  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  its  relief.  Auge- 
reau sent  a  thousand  men  in  post  carriages  from  Va- 
lence, who  arrived  during  the  night  of  the  18th ;  and^"^ 
reinforcements  having  come  in  from  other  quarters 
soon  after,  the  Austrians,  who  were  ignorant  of  the''*"-^- 
real  weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  had  not  heavy 
artillery  to  undertake  a  siege,  retired  to  MontlueH"*  21. 
on  the  road  to  Geneva,  where  they  remained  inactive 
till  the  end  of  January.  This  retrograde  movement, 
coupled  with  the  daily  arrival  of  some  hundred 
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CHAP,  conscripts  from  the  depots  in  the  south  and  west 

 ^  within  their  walls,  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Lyonese, 

1814.  y^i^^.     i^Ij^  fjj.gj  instance,  had  despaired  altogether 
of  the  possibility  of  resistance;  and  the  national 
guard  soon  raised  the  effective  force  in  the  garrison 
to  ten  thousand  men.    The  Austrians  now  gave 
over  all  thoughts  of  an  immediate  attack  on  Lyons; 
and  extending  themselves  from  Geneva  towards  the 
Jan.  20.   valleys  of  Savoy,  entered  Chamberri  after  some  suc- 
cessful combats,  and  got  possession  of  the  well-known 
and  romantic  defile  of  Echelles,  the  only  direct 
Jan.  31.   though  stccp  and  rugged  entrance  from  the  plain 
of  the  Rhone  into  the  Alpine  heights.   At  the  same 
1  piotho,  time  Bubna  pushed  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
457?  Koch,  towards  Chalons,  made  himself  master  of  that  town, 
mI^  Vict  ™^       whole  country  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
etConq.  Saoue;  and  everywhere  disarmed  the  inhabitants, 
xxm.  211,       applied  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Allied  forces.' 

The  efforts  of  Napoleon,  however,  to  reinforce  the 
Augerean  army  at  Lyons,  at  length  produced  the  desired  effect 
theTffon-      considerable  body  of  troops  was  drawn  from 
rive  in  the  Suchet's  army  in  Catalonia,  transported  by  post  to 
£kTo^    Nismes,  and  thence  forwarded,  with  every  sabre  and 
bayonet  which  could  be  collected  in  Languedoc,  to 
Lyons.  These  great  reinforcements  raised  the  troops 
under  Augereau,  who  had  now  re-established  his 
headquarters  in  Lyons,  to  twenty-one  thousand  men, 
Feb.  14.  who  were  divided  into  two  corps,  one  of  which, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  the 
marshal  in  person,  acted  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  while  the  other,  of  nine  thousand,  led  by 
Marchand,  operated  on  the  left  bank.    This  force 
was  much  greater  than  any  which  Bubna  could  bring 
against  him  ;  and  as  this  accumulation  on  the  side  of 
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Lyons  occurred  at  the  yery  time  when  Napoleon  chap. 

enjoined  a  yigoroos  offensive  to  Augereao,  after  his  1 

own  defeat  of  Bluchw,  and  resumption  of  operations 
against  the  Grand  Army  at  Montereau,  in  order  to 
threaten  its  flanks  and  rear,  he  immediately  com- 
menced active  hostilities  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone. 
Gradually  the  Austrians  were  forced  back  on  the  Feb.  19. 
road  from  Lyons  to  Geneva ;  Bourg  and  Nantua 
were  recovered ;  Marchand  forced  the  steep  pass  of  Feb.  2a 
Echelles  after  a  bloody  conflict,  and  drove  the  enemy  peb.  is. 
in  confusion  to  Chamberri,  where,  nearly  surrounded, 
they  were  glad  to  escape  to  Aix  on  the  lake  of  Feb.  19. 
Bourget,  between  that  town  and  Geneva,  where  they  ^^"^ 
took  up  a  strong  position,  with  the  lake  on  oi^^fyj^  ^ 
flank,  the  precipitous  mountains  on  the  other,  andconq.' 
a  morass  in  front.    There,  however,  they  werQ  soon^^^oX 
attacked  by  the  French,  now  flushed  with  victory; 
position  was  carried,  Aix  taken,  and  the  Austrians,  tho^ui. 
after  several  unsuccessful  combats,  thrown  back  to^^' 
the  heights  in  front  of  Geneva.^  • 

Considerable  as  these  successes  were,  they  were 
very  far  from  either  answering  the  expectations,  orDispiet- 
coming  up  to  the  views  of  the  French  Emperor.  ItJJJ^i^ 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  not  either  injl^^i 
Savoy  or  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  that  the  contest  of  these 
was  to  be  decided ;  Napoleon  intended  Augereau  to' 
threaten  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Grand  Army  at 
the  very  time  that  he  assailed  it  in  front ;  and  every 
movement  on  that  marshal's  part  was  therefore  ec- 
centric, and  to  be  deprecated,  which  did  not  bring 
him  dose  upon  Schwartzenberg's  rear.    He  was  no 
sooner  informed,  therefore,  of  the  direction  of  the 
French  forces  from  Lyons  into  Savoy,  than  he  wrote 
to  him  that  it  was  towards  Geneva  and  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  that  his  march  should  be  turned,  as  they 
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CHAP,  lay  on  the  communications  of  the  Grand  Army ; 
that  it  was  hy  massing  his  troops  together,  and  act- 


ing  at  one  point,  that  great  things  were  to  he  done ; 
and  that  he  should  forget  he  was  fifty-six  years  old/ 
*  Ante,iii.  and  think  Only  of  his  hrilliant  days  at  Castiglione.*  ^ 
^*  Augereau,  however,  was  fearful  of  engaging  his 
troops,  of  whom  not  more  than  one-half  were  tho- 
roughly disciplined  and  experienced,  in  a  distant 
warfare  in  the  defiles  of  the  Jura ;  and  he  remained 
almost  inactive  till  the  end  of  February,  content  with 

*  Count  Bubna  has  not  ten  tbonsand  men  under  his  command  to 
oppose  to  you — miserable  troops,  who  will  disappear  like  a  mist  before 
the  sun  at  the  aspect  of  your  old  bands  from  Catalonia.  France  and 
Switzerland  have  their  eyes  upon  you ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de 
Vand  and  Argovia  have  sixteen  battalions  of  itiilitia  ready  to  range 
themselves  on  your  side ;  the  cantons  of  St  Gall,  Soleure,  and  a  part 
of  Zurich,  only  await  your  standards  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  o^ 
the  French.  Forget  that  you  are  fifty-six  years  old,  and  think  only  of 
your  brilliant  days  at  Castiglione.*'  And  a  few  days  after  he  wrote, 
"The  Emperor  is  not  satisfied  with  yoUr dispositions^  in  pushing 
detachments  in  this  manner  wherever  the  eneny  has  forces,  instead  of 
strilcing  at  his  heart.  He  directs  me  in  consequence  to  reiterate  the 
orders  you  have  already  three  times  received.  You  are  to  ttntie  all  your 
farces  into  one  cohann^  and  march  either  into  the  Pays  de  Yaud  or  the 
Jura,  according  as  the  enemy  is  in  most  force  in  the  pne  or  the  other. 
It  is  by  concentrating  forces  in  masses  that  great  successes  are  obtained. 
I  have  the  best  reasons  for  assuring  you  that  the  enemy  is  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  movements  he  supposes  you  are  to  make,  and  which  he 
was  bound  to  expect ;  he  would  be  too  happy  if  he  could  assure  himself 
that  you  would  merely  send  out  detachments  in  different  directions,  all  the 
while  remaining  yourself  quiet  at  Lyons.  It  is  by  putting  yourself  at  the 
head  of  your  troops,  as  the  Emperor  wishes,  and  acting  vigorously,  that 
Tou  dan  alone  effect  a  great  and  useful  diversion.  The  Emperor  conceives 
it  to  be  altogether  immaterial  that  the  battalions  of  reserve  from  Kismes 
BitB  ill-clothed  and  equipped,  since  they  have  muskets  and  bayonets. 
Ue  desires  roe  to  teU  you  that  the  corps  of  Gerard,  which  has  done  such 
great  things  under  his  eyes,  is  composed  of  conscripts  half  nake<).  He 
hkB  at  tills  moment  four  thousand  national  guards  in  his  army,  with 
round  hats,  with  peasants*  coats  and  waistcoats,  and  without  knapsacks, 
anned  with  all  sorts  of  muskets,  xm  whom  he  puts  the  greatest  value ; 
he  only  wishes  he  had  thirty  thousand  of  them." — Due  db  Feltbs 
(ClaAu)  i  M.  lb  Due  OB  CASTitauoKB,  Feb.  22  and  28,  1814;— 
Vietmree  tt  ConquMei,  xxiii,  810,  320. 
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the  successes  he  had  already  gained  on  the  side  of  chap. 
Savoj — a  degree  of  torpor,  considering  the  vital 
interests  which  were  then  at  stake  in  the  head- 
quarters  of  Schwartzenberg's  army,  and  the  terror 
which  his  movement  from  Lyons  had  already  excited 
amongst  the  Austrian  generals,  which  the  French 
military  historians  may  well  denominate  fatal.  Mean- 
while the  Allied  sovereigns,  as  already  mentioned,* 
directed  the  reserves  of  the  Grand  Army  towards 
Chalons  and  Ma^on,  in  the  direction  of  Lyons,  and 
the  formation  of  an  army,  to  be  called  the  army  of 
the  south,  forty  thousand  strong,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saone;  and  Napoleon,  to  counterbalance  this>F«n,iid. 
great  detachment,  ordered  Suchet  to  reinforce  Auge-  c<mV* 
reau  with  ten  thousand  additional  veterans  from  ^^^^f  '^l^^^ 
army  of  Catalonia,  and  Prince  Borghese  to  send  u.  237, 
eight  thousand,  with  all  possible  expedition,  across 
Mont  Cenis  to  Lyons ,  so  that,  by  the  beginning  ^^^'^  ^ 
April,  the  contending  armies  on  the  Rhone  would 
each  amount  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  menJ 

Roused  at  length  from  his  ruinous  inactivity  at 
Lyons  by  the  repeated  exhortations  of  the  Emperor^  Augereau's 
Augereau,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  put  ^inaselfPPJJ^^j^ 
in  motion  in  the  direction  evidently  pointed  out  ^y^-gj 
the  stratagetical  operations  going  forward  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Dessaix  and  Marchand  made  a 
combined  attack  on  the  Austrian  positions  in  front 
of  Geneys^;  and,  after  a  series  of  obstinate  engage- 
ments, drove  them  back  into  that  town,  with  the  loss 
of  a  thousand  men.    Fort  Ecluse  was  captured  next  March  2. 
day ;  and  the  victorious  French,  instead  of  following 
up  their  successes  by  the  capture  of  Geneva,  or  March  3. 
extending  themselves  along  the  margin  of  the  Leman 

*  Ante,  X.  p.  189. 
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Lxxv  ^^^^  directed  by  Jourdan  to  attack  the  corps 

of  Lichtenstein,  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Be8an9on.  This  diversion  of  force  saved  Geneva,  and 
extricated  Bubna  from  great  difficulties.  Meanwhile, 
the  powerful  reserves  which  the  Allies  were  directing 
towards  the  Saone,  under  Bianchi,  from  the  rear  of 
the  grand  army,  compelled  Augereau  to  concentrate 
March  7.  his  forces,  and  direct  them  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  order  to  make  head  against  them  and 
cover  Lyons.    With  this  view,  he  collected  the  bulk 
March  9.  of  his  forccs  from  both  banks  of  the  river  at  Lons-le 
Saulnier,  and  gradually  fell  back  towards  Lyons, 
which  he  re-entered  on  the  9th  March.    The  ex- 
posed situation  of  an  Austrian  detachment  at  Magon, 
March  11.  induced  him,  two  days  afterwards,  to  order  an  attack 
by  Musnier  on  that  town ;  but  Bianchi,  advancing 
in  person  to  its  support,  opened  a  warm  fire  from 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  attacking  column,  and 
they  were  defeated  with  the  loss-  of  seven  hundred 
men  and  two  cannon.    Disconcerted  by  this  check, 
the  French  forces  fell  back  towards  Lyons,  closely 
followed  by  the  Allied  troops,  as  well  in  the  Jura 
as  in  the  valley  of  the  Saone;  and  on  the  18th, 
the  Austrians,  under  Prince  Hesse- Homburg,  thirty 
thousand  strong,  made  a  general  attack  on  the 
March  18.  French  line.    Bianchi  and  Wimpfien  assailed  their 
right,  while  the  Prince  of  Wied-Runcket  turned 
their  left  by  the  road  of  Beaugiu.  The  French  com* 
240^1^"'  bated  with  great  bravery,  and  in  some  points,  particu- 
Vict,  et    larly  Lage-Longsart,  gained,  ijx  the  first  instance, 
z3dii?226,  considerable  advant^es;  but  Wimpfien  restored  the 


459, 460.  left,  Augereau  retreated  to  Limonet,  on  the  road  to 
151,  m.  Lyons,  with  hardly  any  hope  of  preserving  that  city 


p^tho  iii  c^™^^*'*  ^•'^d  Wied-Runcket  having  threatened  their 
left,  Augereau  re        '     " ' 
Lyons,  with  hard! 
from  the  enemy.* 
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Determinedy  however,  to  retard  the  Allies  as  much  chap. 

LXXT 

as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  L 

the  great  reinforcements,  eighteen  thousand  strong, 
ordered  in  the  banning  of  March,  from  Catalonia  B«ttk  of 
and  Turin,  above  two  thousand  of  which  had  already  ][^f^^ 
come  up,  Augereau  took  post  across  the  great  road^^^*^ 
near  Limonet,  barring  all  access  to  Lyons  on  thatliArdbao. 
side.  Musnier^s  dirision  was  established  near  Limo- 
net, on  the  heights  between  the  Saone  and  the 
Lyons  road,  and  from  thence  the  line  extended  by 
the  plateau  to  Dardilly.  The  Prince  of  Hesse- Hom- 
bni^  made  the  following  dispositions :  Bianchi,  after 
passing  the  defile  of  Dorieux,  was  to  form  between 
Dommartin  and  Salvagny,  and  push  on  direct  for 
Lyons ;  Wimpffen  was  to  support  Bianchi,  as  soon 
as  sufficient  room  was  made  for  him  to  deploy  ;  while 
Mumb,  at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  was  to  follow  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  which  extends  towards  Lyons  from 
Chasselay,  and  threaten  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
All  these  attacks  proved  successful.  At  noon,  Mus- 
nier,  seeing  Mumb's  brigade  rapidly  gaining  the 
ridge  in  his  rear,  conceived  himself  cut  off,  and  fell 
back  towards  Lyons ;  while  Bianchi,  without  much 
difficulty,  made  himself  master  of  the  plateau  of 
Dardilly,  and,  extending  his  lines  along  its  sum- 
mit, soon  gained  room  for  Wimpfien  to  pass  the 
defile  in  his  rear,  and  form  on  his  right.  The 
battle  seemed  already  gained,  as  the  French'  right 
and  centre  had  abandoned  their  position,  and  were 
falling  back  towards  Lyons,  when  the  aspect  of 
affiurs  was  unexpectedly  changed  by  two  thou- 
sand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  who  made 
so  vigorous  an  attack  on  Wied-lluncket,  near  the 
road  to  Moulins,  that  they  not  only  arrested  his 
advance,  but  gave  time  for  Augereau  to  rally  his 
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CHAP,  other  divisions,  in  full  retreat  towards  Lyons,  and 

 ^  bring  them  back  to  the  charge.     A  furious  combat 

now  took  place  along  the  whole  line,  and  continued 
with  various  success  till  nightfall ;  but,  at  the  close 
of  the  action,  the  progress  of  the  Austrians,  though 
not  decisive,  was  distinctly  marked  on  all  sides ;  and 
Augereau,  despairing  of  being  able  any  longer  to 
I  piotho,iii.  defend  Lyons,  evacuated  the  city  at  midnight,  taking 
^ch!^!'  *1*®  Valence,  in  order  to  gain  the  line  of 

256,263.  the  Isere.    Next  day,  the  Austrians  entered,  and 

Vict,  et 

Conq.  the  second  city  in  the  empire  saw  the  Allied  colours 
Mui.  227,  ^ji^yiug  on  its  walls.* 

In  these  actions,  from  the  l6th  to  the  20th  inclu- 
Great  ^^^^f  AlHcs  lost  two  thousaud  nine  hundred  men, 
thh^  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners :  the  French  loss,  as 
Tictory.  they  were  defending  positions,  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand;  but  they  left  behind  them  twenty-two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  large  military  stores  of  all 
kinds,  including  twenty-four  thousand  rounds  of 
cannon-ball,  in  Lyons.  The  effects  of  this  conquest 
were  immense.  It  immediately  liberated  Bubna, 
who  had  for  three  weeks  been  nearly  besieged  by 
the  French  in  Geneva ;  Marchand,  so  recently  vic- 
torious, was  obliged  to  retire  in  haste  to  Grenoble, 
closely  followed  by  the  Austrians,  who  retaliated 
Upon  him  all  that  they  had  recently  suffered  in  their 
own  retreat ;  and,  to  complete  their  misfortunes^  the 
united  French  force,  now  reduced  to  twenty  thou- 
sand combatants,  had  hardly  taken  post  behind  the 
Isdre,  thus  abandoning  entirely  the  passes  of  the 
Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis,  the  great  gates  from 
France  into  Italy,  when  the  crushing  intelligence 
reached  Augereau  of  the  capture  of  Bordeaux  by 
the  British,  accompanied  by  a  pressing  order  from 
Napoleon,  that  six  of  the  ten  thousand  men  who 
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had  been  promised  him  from  Suchet's  army,  should 

be  directed  to  the  reinforcemeot  of  Soult.    This  - 


last  blow  broke  the  spirit  of  the  veteran  marshal ; 
and  deeming  the  cause  of  Napoleon  now  all  bat 
hopeless,  he  wrote  to  Eugene,  informing  him  of  the 
fall  extent  of  the  Emperor's  disasters,  and  con- 
juring him,  in  the  name  of  their  common  country, 
to  hasten  with  his  yet  unbroken  army  across  the 
Alps,  and  if  he  could  not  avert  its  misfortunes,  at 
least  share  its  fate.    Meanwhile  he  stationed  his 
troops  in  echelon  down  the  line  of  the  Rhone,  from 
Valence  to  the  Pont  St  Esprit,  in  order  to  establish'  Koch,  u. 
an  interior  line  of  communication  with  Marshal  I'lotho,  ui. 
Soult,  and  be  in  a  situation  to  join  him  before  the^^^^^ 
Prince  of  Hesse-Hombarg:  could  stretch  across  the<^onq- 

•         ■  •        •  xxni  232. 

south  of  France  to  unite  with  the  victorious  stan-234/ 
dards  of  Wellington  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.^ 

While  the  empire  of  Napoleon  was  thus  crumbling  Conciud- 
away  in  Flanders,  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhone,  disasters '^ilfngof'^'^' 
attended  with  still  more  serious  eonseiq[uences,  as^^^j^^fh^ 
leading  directly  to  his  dethronement,  had  occurred  south  of 
in  the  south  of  France.  France. 

The  concluding  and  bloody  operations  of  Welling- 
ton and  Soult  on  theNive,  already  mentioned,*  were  Weiiinjf- 
succeeded  by  a  considerable  rest  to  both  armies.  This,  ^ufes  in' 
however  was  far  from  being  a  period  of  repose  toJ^^Y^*]J^^^ 
Wellington  himself ;  on  the  contrary,  his  difficulties 
seemed  to  multiply  even  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs; 
and  he  never  had  more  obstacles  to  encounter  than 
now,  when  they  seemed  to  be  all  vanishing  before  him. 
The  noble  and  heroic  system  of  protection  to  others 
and  self-denial  to  himself,  by  which,  in  the  elo- 
quent words  of  an  eye-witness,  "  order  and  tranquil- 
lity profound,  on  the  edge  of  the  very  battle-field, 

*  Ante,  IX.  880,  895. 
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CHAP,  attended  the  march  of  the  civilized  army  which 

 —^passed  the  Bidassoa,'*^  necessarily,  when  a  hundred 

^^^^  thousand  men  were  to  he  provided  for,  occasioned  an 
>ifapier,Ti. extraordinary  strain  on  the  British  finances.  Such 
were  the  demands  on  the  English  treasury  at  this 
period,  from  having  come  under  an  engagement  to 
give  L. 1 1,000,000  sterling  in  subsidies  to  the  Allied 
powers  during  a  single  year,  beside  arming  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  vast  warlike  arrays,  maintaining  the 
contest  at  once  in  the  south  of  France,  Flanders,  and 
Italy,  and  supporting  a  most  expensive  war  by 
sea  and  land  against  America,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  government  could  find 
the  means  of  answering  them,  even  out  of  the 
boundless  resources  and  now  exalted  spirit  of  Eng- 
land. Above  all,  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  specie 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  an  army  of  such  magni- 
tude, which  paid  every  thing  in  ready  money,  and 
levied  no  contributions  on  the  conquered  territory, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  prodigious  armies 
on  the  Rhine  had  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  continent,  had  become  exces- 
sive. The  utmost  that  government  could  furnish 
was  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  specie  a-month; 
but  though  this  steady  drain  was  felt  as  so  severe  at 
home,  that  the  under-secretary  of  state.  Colonel 
Bunbury,  was  sent  out  to  endeavour  to  reduce  it, 
yet  it  was  very  far  indeed  from  answering  Welling- 
ton's necessities.  Some  of  his  muleteers  were  two 
years  in  arrear;  the  soldiers,  in  general,  had  been 
seven*  months  without  pay ;  the  debt  owing  by  the 
English  authorities  in  every  part  of  the  country  was 
immense,  although  in  the  last  year  Ij.%57%000  had 
passed  in  specie  through  the  military  chest;  the 
creditors,  long  kept  out  of  their  money,  were  becom- 
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ing  importunate;  sixteen  thousand  of  the  penin-  chap. 
sular  troops  could  not  be  brought  into  France,. 


because  there  was  no  money  either  to  feed  or  pay 
them;  extraordinary  obstacles  were  opposed  by 
the  democratic  Spanish  authorities  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  hospitals  in  the  rear,  eren  when*  Weutng^i 
thirty  thousand  men,  wounded  during  the  cam-^th^i^' 
paign  in  their  service,  required  attendance;  and,^^^^> 
although  great  benefits  had  been  experienced  byoorw.  xL 
declaring  St  Jean  de  Luz  a  free  port,  yet  the  French  ^^.t?* 
too  were  constantly  receiving  supplies  at  Bayonne  by^*^^ 
sea,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  waszt  387. 
unable  to  prevent  the  coasting  trade  of  a  contempti- 
ble naval  force  of  the  enemy/ 

So  forcibly  were  the  British  government  impressed 
at  this  period  with  the  enwmous  expense  at  which  Plan  of 
the  contest  in  the  south  of  France  was  carried  on,  womg^ 
that  deeming  the  independence  of  the  Peninsula^^^^^ 
now  secured,  and  conceiving  that  the  decisive  pointand  hu  '  ^ 
in  the  struggle  which  remained  was  to  be  found  li^SoBt  it 
nearer  Paris  than  the  banks  of  the  Adour  or  the 
Garonne,  they  seriously  entertained,  and  transmitted 
to  Wellington  a  proposal,  first  suggested  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  for  transporting  his  army  by 
sea  to  the  Netherlands,  and  causing  it  to  form  the 
right  wing  of  the  vast  army  which,  ^om  the  Alps  to 
the  ocean,  was  now  invading  France.    It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  project  presented  at  first  sight 
several  advantages.  The  independence  of  the  Penin- 
sula appeared  to  be  secured,  and  the  black  ingra- 
titude of  its  democratic  rulers  held  out  no  induce- 
ment towards  making  any  further  efforts  in  its 
behalf;  the  vicinity  of  Flanders  to  the  British  shores 
would  enable  government  to  augment  at  pleasure  the 
army  to  almost  any  amount ;  an  act  of  parliament 
had  recently  passed,  authorizing  three-fourths  of  the 
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CHAP,  militia  to  volunteer  for  foreiim  service,  and  there 

LXXV 

 1.  could  be  little  doubt  they  would  crowd  round  Wel- 

1814.  lington's  standards  on  the  Scheldt;  while  the  defence- 
less condition  of  the  French  barrier  towns,  and  total 
absence  of  any  considerable  military  force  on  the 
frontiers  of  Picardy,  seemed  to  promise  to  the  Pen- 
insular hero,  as  the  reward  of  his  toils,  a  triumphant 
and  almost  unresisted  march  to  Paris.  But  while 
Wellington,  with  his  usual  patriotic  spirit,  professed 
his  willingness  to  serve  his  king  and  country  where- 
ever  government  might  direct,  he  justly  observed  in 
reply,  that  with  a  British  force  never  exceedin^r 
thirty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  he  had  maintained 
his  ground  in  the  Peninsula  against  two  hundred 
thousand  French,  and  finally  driven  them  over  the 
Pyrenees ;  that  the  frontier  now  invaded  by  him  was 
the  most  vulnerable,  perhaps  the  only  vulnerable 
quarter,  in  which  France  could  be  assailed :  that  if 
he  could  put  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  into  the  field, 
he  would  take  Bayonne ;  if  forty  thousand,  he  would 
have  his  posts  on  the  Garonne :  that  the  latter  event 
would  shake  Napoleon  incomparably  more  than  if 
forty  thousand  British  troops  were  besieging  the 
Dutch  fortresses ;  and  that  the  consequence  of  with- 
drawing the  British  army  would  be,  that  a  hundred 
thousand  veteran  troops  of  a  quality  superior  to  any 
the  Allies  had  yet  had  to  deal  with,  would  be  at  once 
put  at  Napoleon's  disposal  to  act  against  their  armies 
on  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone,  besides  an  equal  force 
of  reserves  now  forming  in  the  southern  provinces, 
and  who,  possessing  an  interior  line  of  communica^ 
tion,  could  be  brought  into  action  long  before  the 
British  could  be  brought  up,  after  their  shipment 
and  landing  on  the  other  side;  and  that  their 
army,  by  such  a  changing  of  the  scene  of  action, 
would,  for  the  next  four  months,  big  with  the  fate  of 
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the  world,  be  pat  entirely  hars^de'Cambat.  These  chap. 
considerations  prevailed  with  the  English  govern- 


ment, and  they  resolved  to  follow  their  general's 
advice  as  to  continuing  the  war  in  the  south  of ^  WeiBng- 
France ;  though  a  considwable  part  of  the  reinforce-  fiathant, 
ments  destined  for  his  army  were  turned  aside  into  ^3^^' 
Holland,  and  formed  the  gallant  though  ill-fated  Ourw.xL 
corps  wbich  was  wrecked  on  the  ramparts  of  Bergen-^' 
op-Zoom.^ 

But  if  Wellington's  difficulties  were  great,  those 
of  his  antagonist  were  still  greater:  for  he  had 
contend  with  a  felling  cause  and  a  tottering  empire ;  of 
to  restrain  treachery,  and  yet  avoid  severity;  to®^^* 
enforce  requisitions,  and  not  exasperate  selfishness  ; 
to  inspire  military  spirit,  and  avoid  exciting  civil 
indignation.  To  do  these  things  had  now  become 
impossible.  The  hour  of  punishment  and  retribu- 
tion had  struck,  and  no  human  power  could  avert 
its  bitterness*  In  vain  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  collect  resources,  and  assemble  a  respect- 
able military  force  to  resist  the  further  advance  of 
the  English  general;  all  his  eflEbrts  were  like  rolling 
the  stone  of  Sysiphus  to  the  summit  The  urban 
cohorts  indeed  were  readily  formed,  as  the  means 
of  creating  a  police  force,  and  the  conscripts  obeyed 
the  imperial  authorities,  and  repaired  to  the  points 
assigned  for  their  organization;  but  the  people  were 
sullen  and  apathetic :  the  whole  class  of  proprietors 
were  openly  opposed  to  the  war,  to  which  they  saw 
no  mdf  and  firom  the  continuance  of  which  they 
could  not  derive  any  visible  advantage :  the  Royalist 
committees  were  already  active  in  the  rear,  and 
preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  crisis  which  all 
foresaw  was  approaching,  to  re-establish  the  exiled 
fiunily ;  and,  above  all,  the  forced  requisitions  excited 

VOL.  u 
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CHA  P.  universal  indignatioiii  and  inclined  the  ]pedsantry»  &t 
'  -all  hazards,  to  desire  the  termination  of  so  abomin- 


able  a  system.  France  now  felt  what  it  was  to  make 
war  maintain  war:  her  people  experienced  the  prac- 
tical working  of  that  system,  which,  when  applied  to 
others,  had  so  long  been  the  object,  to  her  inhabi- 
tants, of  pride  and  exultation.  The  people  of  Beam 
learned  what  it  was,  as  so  many  provinces  of  Spain 
had  so  long  done,  te  feed,  clothe,  lodge,  and  pay,  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  of  Napoleon's  soldiers. 
Such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  requisitions,  and  so 
unbomided  the  exasperation  produced  by  them,  espe* 
cially  when  placed  in  bright  contrast  to  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  English  army,  and  the  invariable 
payment  for  every  article  taken  by  them,  that  numbers 
of  the  peasantry  passed  with  their  horses,  carts,  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry  into  the  British  lines,  to  obtain 
an  enemy's  protection  from  the  rapine  of  their  own 
government ;  and  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the 
» Nap.  VI.  moment  wrote  from  Bayonne — "  The  English  gene* 
PeUot,  '  policy,  and  the  good  discipline  he  maintains^ 
^^^does  us  more  harm  than  ten  battles.  Every  peasani 
M.       wishes  to  he  voider  his  protection* 

Soalt  employed  the  two  months  of  respite  to  war- 
RedncUon  like  operations  which  was  afforded  by  the  exces* 
an^l^d       rigour  of  the  season,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nive, 
WeiS^.^^^  the  middle  of  December,  in  diligently  instructing 
ton's.      his  conscripts  in  the  military  art ;  and,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  ramparts  of  Bayonne,  he  was  able  to 
effect  it  without  molestation.    But  the  necessities 
of  the  Emperor,  after  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  com^^ 
peUed  him  to  make  a  large  draft  from  the  army  of 
Feb.  4.    the  south  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  Fabruary,  the 
French  general  had  the  mortification  to  receive  an 
order,  which  compelled  him  to  send  off  two  divisions 
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of  in£utry,  two  thomand  detached  veterans,  and  six  chap. 
regimeiits  of  dragoons,  to  reinforce  the  host  which 


was  oomhating  on  the  hanks  of  the  Seine.  Ahout 
the  same  time,  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  men,  including  twelve  hundred  horse, 
arrived  at  Wellington's  headquarters  from  England, 
and  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  army,  which  had  been 
sent  hack,  from  want  of  forage,  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Ebro,  was  now,  with  the  returning  spring,  brought  up 
again  to  those  of  the  Adour.    By  this  means  Soult's 
^ective  troops  in  the  field,  after  deducting  the  garri-  . 
son  of  Bayonne  and  other  forts  which  he  was  obliged 
to  defend,  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men  ;  and 
a  considerable  part  of  this  force  was  composed  of 
conscripts,  who,  though  disciplined,  were  not  yet 
inured  to  war,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon,  either 
to  withstand  the  fatigues  or  confront  the  dangers  of 
serious  warfare  in  the  campaign.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  force,  by  the  Morning  State 
on  February  ISth,  when  the  advance  commenced, 
amounted  to  sevraty  thousand  men,  of  whom  ten 
thousand  were  cavalry,  and  the  Spaniards  were  <  See 
thirty  thousand  more :  in  all  a  hundred  thousand,  st^^^ 
with  a  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon — aprodi-][^^^^* 
gioos  fcMTce  to  be  collected  at  one  point,  under  theNw. 
command  of  a  single  general ;  and,  considering  ^^Vw^r^ 
disciidine  and  spirit  of  the  troops,  and  the  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  experience  of  their  chief,  the  most  formidable  vaud/ii 
army  which  had  ever  been  put  forth  by  the  power  of  ' 
EngUind-^* 

The  security  which  the  English  general  felt  in 
commencing  his  military  operations,  was  much  aug- 
mented by  the  rejection  at  the  same  time,  by  the 

*  See  App.  A.,  Chap.  LXXY. 
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Lxxv  Madrid,  of  the  treaty  of  Valeii9a]r, 

 L  insidiously  extorted  at  this  period  from  the  weak 

^S^*-  and  captive  Ferdinand.    This  resolution  gave,  as 
Rejection  well  it  might,  the  highest  satisfaction  to  Wellington; 
TreJy  of  demonstrating  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  with 
bj^the*^  whatever  republican  ambition  the  government  of 
Cortes,    Spain,  elected  under  the  impulse  of  universal  suf* 
of  the"^  frage,  might  be  infected,  they  had  not  yet  forgotten 
goukm^t*^^^^  patriotic  resistance  to  Gallic  aggression,  n<MP 
ion*^Md  ^^^^  prepared  to  accept  a  despot  from  the  prisons 
quarters,  of  a  dcsolating  conqueror.  He  was  not  a  little  raobar* 
rassed,  however,  shortly  after,  by  an  event  as  uufore* 
seen  as  it  was  perplexing,  and  which  at  once  involved 
him  in  those  difficult  questions  concerning  the  future 
government  of  France,  which  the  Allied  sovereigns 
even  felt  themselves  unable  to  determine,  and  which, 
by  common  consent,  they  left  to  time  and  the  course 
of  events  to  resolve.    The  partizans  of  the  Bourbons 
in  La  Vendee  and  the  western  provinces,  had  for 
some  time  past  been  in  secret  communication  with 
the  English  general ;  although  he  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  guard  them  against  committing  themselves 
prematurely,  not  merely  from  the  total  uncertainty 
in  which  he  was  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Allied 
sovereigns  with  respect  to  the  future  government  of 
France,  but  from  the  advice  which  he  had  given 
the  British  cabinet,  to  accede  to  any  peace  with 
Napoleon  which  might  afford  reasonable  security 
against  aggression  to  the  rest  of  Europe.*  Matters, 

*  The  people  her^  all  agree  in  one  opiDion;  vis.  that  the  aentinient 
throughout  France  is  the  same  as  I  haye  found  it  here — an  earnest  de* 
sire  to  get  rid  of  Buonaparte  and  his  goTemnent,  from  a  eonvictioa 
that,  as  long  as  he  govemsy  they  will  haye  no  peao9*  The  kognagt 
common  to  all  is,  that  although  the  grievous  hardships  and  oppression 
under  which  Uiey  suffer  are  intokmble,  thejr  dare  not  ha?e  the  satisfac- 
tion even  of  complaining;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  obliged  to 
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however,  were  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis,  by  the  ^xxv' 
Duke  d'Angouleme  suddenly  arriying  at  headquar- 


ters; but  in  the  critical  circumstances  which  ensued, 
Wellington  acted  with  his  wonted  judgment  and  Feb.  25. 
delicacy.    While  manifesting  the  most  marked  at- 
tention towards  the  illustrious  prince,  he  insisted 
upon  his  remidning  incognito  till  the  intentions  of  the 
Allied  sovereigns  were  distinctly  pronounced;  advised 
him,  for  the  interests  of  his  royid  house,  '^neither  to 
anticipate  public  opinion  nor  precipitate  matters  ;** 
and  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  St  Jean  de  Luz 
to  accompany  the  army  in  active  operations.  At*^«iUng. 
the  same  time,  when  he  perceived,  after  the  advance  uve^if 
of  the  British  to  Orthes,  that  the  spirit  of  the  coun- Jg;^!* 
try  was  more  openly  manifesting  itself,  he  made  noto  Doc  d'- 
scruple  in  informing  the  British  government  of  thckmrFeb, 
change,  and  apprising  them,  that  "any  decided ^^^^ 
declaration  from  them  against  Napoleon  would  spread  549. 
such  a  flame  through  the  country,  as  would  infdlibly  40, 44. 
overturn  him.'' » 

Previous  to  commencing  active  operations,  there 
was  one  festering  wound  in  his  rear  which  it  was  the 
peculiar  care  of  Wellington  to  close ;  and  which  his 

pretend  to  njaioe,  ^ad  tbat  they  vre  allowed  only  to  lament  in  secret  and 
in  sUenoe  their  hard  &te.  They  say  that  the  Bourbons  are  as  unknoirn 
in  France  as  the  princes  of  any  other  sovereign  bouse  in  Europe.  I 
9m  eoDYfaMad,  more  than  ever,  that  Napoleon*s  power  stands  upon  eor- 
niptiony  and  that  be  has  no  adherents  in  France  but  the  principal  offi- 
een  of  his  army,  and  the  employes  civile  of  his  government,  with  some 
of  the  new  proprietors.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  recommend  your 
lordship  to  make  peace  with  him,  if  yon  can  acquire  all  the  objects 
which  yon  lum  a  right  to  ea^pect.  All  the  powers  require  peace  even 
more  than  France ;  and  it  woold  not  do  to  found  a  new  system  of  war 
upon  the  speenlatio&s  of  any  indi^dual,  on  what  he  sees  and  hears  in  a 
mner  e€  France.  If  Bnonaparte  becomes  moderate,  he  is  probably  as 
good  a  sovereign  as  we  can  desire  in  France ;  if  he  does  not,  we  diall 
probaUy  have  another  war  in  a  few  years.**— WxixnrGTOR  ft?  Ijobq 
P^mmsT)  flli'       1818 ;  Gnmwoop^  li  804,  809. 
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CHAP,  mingled  firmness  and  humanity  succeeded  in  heal- 
Lxxv.  .^^^    rpj^^  mountamous  districts  of  Baygorry  and 


1814.  Bidarry,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  sitffiered 
Welling,  severely  from  the  rapine  of  Mina's  troops  hefore 
cUi^ion  they  were  sent  hack  into  Spain ;  and  several  able 
fg^jjjj^^®  French  generals,  especially  General  Harispe,  who 
tion  in    was  a  uativc  of  that  district,  had  in  consequence 
Baygorry.  g^^>^^Q^^  ^  rousing  a  national  war  among  the 
peasants  of  those  valleys,  which  did  very  serious 
injury  to  the  Allied  army.    To  crush  this  danger- 
ous example,  which  it  had  heen  the  grand  object  d 
the  English  general  to  prevent,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  people  in  the  French  and  Basque  lan- 
guages, which  happily,  on  this  painful  and  delicate 
subject,  steered  the  middle  course  between  savage 
cruelty  and  ruinous  lenity.    Without  forbidding  the 
peasants  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  country — 
as  Napoleon  had  so  often  done  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Tyrol — and  denouncing  the  penalty  of  death  in  case 
of  disobedience,  he  contented  himself  with  declaring, 
that,  if  they  wanted  to  be  soldiers,  they  must  leave 
their  homes  and  join  the  regular  armies  ;  in  which 
case  they  should,  if  taken,  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  their  dwellings  and  families  protected ;  but 
that  he  would  not  permit  them  with  impunity  to 
play  the  part  alternately  of  a  peaceable  inhabitant 
and  of  a  soldier.*    In  this  proclamation,  there  was 

*  The  conduct  of  the  people  of  JUdarry  and  Baygorry  has  g^Ten  me 
the  gpreatest  pain :  it  has  been  different  from  that  of  all  the  other  inha* 
bitonts  of  the  country,  and  they  ha?e  no  right  to  act  as  they  have  done. 
If  they  wish  to  make  war,  let  them  join  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  but  I 
will  not  permit  them  to  play  the  part  alternately  of  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants and  soldiers.  If  they  remain  quietly  at  home,  no  one  will  molest 
them ;  they  shall  be,  on  the  contrary,  protected,  like  all  the  other  inha« 
bitants  of  this  country  which  my  armies  occupy.  They  ought  to  know, 
that  I  haye  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  fulfil  the  engagements 
which  I  hare  undertaken  towaxds  the  country;  but,  I  give  them  want<- 
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nothing  in.  the  slightest  degree  unjust;  it  trenched  chap. 
an  none  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  to  defend  liia 
coimtry ;  it  merely  denounced  as  pirates  and  robhers  ^814. 
those  who»  claiming  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  hostile 
discipline,  insidkmsly  turned  their  arms  against  those 
to  whom  they  owed  these  blessings,  and  neither  yielded 
the  submission  which  is  the  condition  of  protection, 
to  the  citizen,  nor  assumed  the  profession  which  gives 
die  priyileges  of  the  soldier.    Perhaps  it  was  impos- 
sible on  this  difficult  subject,  fraught  with  such 
dreadful  consequences  on  either  side,  to  steer  the 
middle  course  more  happily ;  and  the  effect  corre&. 
ponded  to  such  intmttions,  for  the  insurrection  was 
speedily  appeased;  and  though  Wellington  desired  his 
officers  to  inform  the  people,  that  if  any  further  out-*  Weffinf?:- 

-  -  if  T         ^     ^      ^        ,  ton  to  Sir 

rages  continued  he  would  treat  them  as  the  French  w.  Beres- 
had  done  the  villages  in  Spain  and  Portugal — ^that  is,  28^^181^ 
he  would  destroy  the  houses  and  hang  the  ^Q^^^^**^^^!^ 
tants;  yet  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry  any  of  these 
menaces  into  eflfect.^ 

Although  Soulf  s  regular  force  in  the  field  was 
little  more  than  half  of  what  his  adversary  could  hring^^^oi^  of 
to  bear  against  him,  yet  his  situation,  with  the  advan  •around 
tage  of  the  now  powerful  and  fully-armed  fortress  of  ^y®"™®" 
Baypnne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  Adour, 
to  protect  his  right,  was  such  as  in  a  great  degree 
to  counterbalance  the  inequality  of.  numbers.  The 
fortress  itself,  which  could  be  rendered  in  great  part 
inaccessible  by  inundations  of  the  Lower  Adour, 
could  only  be  besieged  in  form  by  crossing  that 

ing,  tliat,  if  they  persist  in  making  war,  they  most  join  the  enemy^s  ranks 
aad  beoome  aoldien ;  they  must  Aot  remain  in  thdr  TiUages/^-r-i^tv/br 
ifnaikm  Wjbllik«t6k,  2SA  January  1814;  Qyi^wQop,  zi.  485. 
What  ^  cpntrast  to  the  savage  proclamations  of  Spult,  Augereau,  Bes- 
aeies,  and  Napoleon,  in  similar  circumstances  !-r«See  Ante,  IIL  53,/o)» 
NapoiaDif  dt  Pwriai  yUL  8S1,^  fixmaauss  and  CiassiBus;  aui^ 
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LXXY  breaking  ground  on  the  right  bank ;  and 

  this  was  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish  in  the  fiace  of 

^^^^  a  powerful  flotilla  of  gun-boats  collected  to  obstruct 
the  passage,  and  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  forty  thoa« 
sand  men,  sheltered  by  the  guns  of  the  place.  Deem- 
ing his  right  sufficiently  secured  by  this  strong  jiom^ 
cPappuif  Soult,  during*  the  course  of  January,  draft- 
ed off  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  his  left,  in  the  moun* 
tains  towards  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port  and  strength* 
ened  his  position  there  by  field*works ;  but  he  had 
no  confidence  in  his  ability  to  maintain  his  ground 
under  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  when  the  Upper 
Adour  should  be  gained,  as  he  foresaw  it  speedily 
would,  by  the  enemy;  and  therefore  he  wrote  to 
Napoleon,  strongly  counselling  him  to  abandon  all 
lesser  objects,  and  concentrate  his  whole  disposable 
forces  from  all  quarters  in  a  great  army  on  the  Seine, 
to  prevent  Paris  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  that  Bayonne 
should  be  left  to  its  own  resources,  with  a  garrison 
of  fourteen  thousand  men ;  that  Clauzel,  with  two 
divisions,  should  be  left  in  the  Pyrenees  to  act  on 
the  rear  of  the  invading  force ;  and  that  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  army  should  march  under  his  own 
command  to  Paris.  Perhaps  this  was  the  only  plan 
which,  in  the  desperate  state  of  the  Emperor^s  for- 
tunes, promised  a  chance  of  success ;  but  such  as  it 
1  souitto  was,  it  was  disapproved  of  by  him  as  contravening 
his  fovourite  political  system  of  giving  nothing  up ; 
^J^^  and  he  commanded  Soult  to  maintain  himself  aa 
£11, 514.  long  as  he  could,  in  any  defensive  position  he  could 
find,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour.^ 

Having  completed  his  preparations,  Wellingtm 
determined  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Adour  below 
Bayonne,  and  for  this  purpose  he  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  for^  large  sailing  boats  of  thirty 
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or  ibrty  tons  burden  each,  professedly  for  the  commis- 

sariat,  but  in  traih  laden  with  planke  and  other  mate-  ^ 

rials  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge  between  ^^^^ 
that  point  and  the  fortress!    The  better  to  conceal  Weiirag- 
his  real  designs  from  the  enemy,  he  determined  atthe^^ 
the  same  time  to  threaten  the  French  left  with  Hill's  ^s^" 

•  Upper 

corps,  and  turn  it  by  the  sources  of  the  rivers  at  theAdow. 
foot  of  the  mountains,  while  Beresford,  with  the  main 
body,  menaced  their  centre.  By  this  means,  if  his 
left,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Hope,  sue* 
oeeded  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  hoped 
to  cut  Soult  off  entirely  from  Bordeaux,  and  drive 
him  from  under  the  cannon  of  Bayonne  towards 
the  upper  Garonne.  A  hard  frost  having  at  length 
rendered  the  deep  dayey  roads  of  Beam  practicable, 
the  troops  were  all  put  in  motion  at  daybreak  on 
the  14th  of  February.  Hill  marched  with  twenty 
thousand  men  against  Harispe,  who  lay  at  Hellette 
with  five  thousand  men,  while  another  column  moved 
towards  the  Joyeose  streamlet  After  a  slight  com- 
bat, the  French  general,  wholly  unable  to  resist  such 
A  superiority  of  force,  fell  back,  and  the  fortress  of  St 
Jean  Pied-de-Portwas  immediately  invested  by  Mina's 
battalions.  Meanwhile  the  Allied  centre,  under  Ber* 
esferd,  advanced  against  the  French  centre,  under 
Ckuzel,  who,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  fell  back 
successively  across  the  Joyeuse,  the  Bidouse,  and 
tfa^  Gave  de  Mauleon,  behind  which  he  at  length 
took  up  a  position.  Meanwhile  Jaca,  commanding 
the  pass  from  that  quarter  into  Arragon,  being  left 
to  its  own  resources  by  this  retreat  of  the  French 
left,  capitulated.  At  the  ^ame  time,  Harispe  baring  p^b.  17. 
taken  post  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Garris  moun- 
tain, Welliiq^tcm,  who  had  rode  up  late  in  the  even* 
ing  to  the  spot,  stnck  with  the  necessity  of  driving 
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?xxv  ^^^^  &  post  before  Soiilt  had  time' 

—  Ito  reinforce  the  troops  who  occupied  it  from  his  cen- 

tre,  gave  orders  to  attack,  observing  to  the  28th  and 
30th  r^ments,  which  headed  the  assaulting  column, 
''you  must  take  the  hill  before  dark/'  With  loud 
>  Welling,  shouts  thcsc  gallant  regiments  rushed  forward  inta 
Bathurst,  the  dark  and  woody  ravine  at  its  foot,  and  clamber* 
1814.^'  ing  up  the  opposite  side  carried  the  height  almoat 
^mrw.^  immediately;  but  the  enemy,  seeing  they  were  unsup^ 
ii.  627,  "Sported,  returned  twice  to  the  charge,  striving  to 
ffc^^^regain  the  hill  with  the  bayonet ;  but  they  were  beat 
^^'^h  o^^^*'^  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,, 

ii.  276,   'and  two  hundred  prisoners,  while  the  British  were 
only  weakened  by  a  hundred  and  sixty.^ 

Soult  upon  this  drew  back  his  troops  across  the 
PasMge  of  Bidouse  river  by  the  bridge  of  St  Palais,  which 
de^i^l^  he  destroyed;  but  Hill  immediately  repaired  it:  and 
leon.  tii^  lytjj  ^.j^^  French  on  the  left  were  driven  across 

the  Gave  de  Mauleon,  without  having  time  to  destroy 
the  bridge  of  Arrivereta,  from  the  92d — ever  fore- 
most where  glory  was  to  be  won-^having  discovered 
a  ford  above  the  bridge,  and  dislodged  two  battalions 
of  French  infantry  posted  to  guard  it«  In  the  night 
of  the  17th,  the  French  retired  across  the  Gave 
d'Oleron,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Sauve^ 
terre,  and  Hill  pushed  forward  his  advanced  posti 
and  was  next  morning  on  that  river ;  but  as  the 
bridges  were  all  broken  down,  it  could  not  be  passed 
till  the  pontoon  train  arrived,  which  occasioned,  a$ 
the  roads  had  become  impassable  from  snow,  a  delay 
of  several  days.  These  decided  movements  on  the 
right,  however,  had  the  desired  effect  of  withdrawing 
Soulf  s  attention  from  the  Lower  Adour,  and  induf 
eing  him  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  the 
ridge  of  Sa^veterre  on  his  left,  to  defend  the  paasi^ 
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of  the  Gaye  d'Oleron.  The  time,  therefore,  having  chap. 
aniTed  for  the  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the 


Adoor  helow  Baycmne,  Hope,  on  the  night  of  the  ^^^^* 
22dt  cautiously  moved  the  first  division,  rocket  bri-Feb.22. 
gadoy'^and  six  heavy  guns,  to  the  sandhills  near  the^o^^w 
month  of  the  river ;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  following  ^Jj^^ 
merning,  although  the  sUNrmy  contrary  winds  andi8i4.  ' 
violent  surf  on  the  coast  prevented  the  arrival  of  the^^'i^ 
gun-boats  and  chasse-mCirSes^  which  were  intraded 
have  co-operated  in  the  passage,  he  gaUantly  resolved  et  Conq. 
to  force  the  passage  alone.^  Koch,^^' 
The  French,  however,  were  aware  of  what  was^*^^* 
going  forward.  No  sooner  were  the  scarlet  uniforms  And  of  the 
seen  emerging  from  the  shelter  of  the  sandhills,  ^ow. 
than  the  French  flotUla,  which,  from  the  British 
gun-boat-s  not  having  got  up,  had  the  undisputed 
command  of  the  river,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon 
them.    The  British  heavy  guns  and  rocket  brigade, 
which,  on  this  occasion,  was  for  the  first  time  intro* 
duced  in  the  Peninsular  war,*  replied  with  so  quick 
and  sustained  a  discharge,  that  a  sloop  and  three 
gun-boats  were  speedily  sunk,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fiotiUa,  in  consternation  at  the  awful  aspect  and  rush  Feb.  23. 
of  the  rockets,  drew  off  out  of  the  reach  of  fire,  fur- 
ther up  the  river.    Upon  this,  sixty  of  the  guards 
were  rowed  across  in  a  pontoon,  in  face  of  a  French 
detachment,  which  was  so  terrified  by  the  rockets 
whizzing  through  their  ranks,  that  they  also  took  to 
flight    A  raft  was  then  formed  with  the  remainder 
of  the  pontoons,  and  a  hawser  having  been  stretched 
across,  six  hundred  of  the  guards  and  the  66th 
regiment,  with  part  of  the  rocket  brigade,  were 
passed  over.    They  were  immediately  attacked  by  a 

*  Eoekets  liad  been  nied,  for  the  first  time  in  war,  b^.the  Britiflh 
Mg«Ae  nX  Laipaio,  on  October  18, 1S18.— Ante,  DL  600. 
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CHAP.  French  brk^ade  under  Macomble :  but  the  assailantg 
 1.  were  struck  with  such  consternation  at  the  unwonted 


1814.  QigYii  sound  of  the  rockets,  that  they  too  fled  at 
1  Nap.  yi.  the  first  discharge.  The  British  continued  to  pass 
Bw^A,  troops  and  artillery  over  the  whole  night ;  and  by 
K^M^^^^^  next  day  they  were  solidly  established  on  the 
296, 207.  right  bank,  in  such  force  as  to  render  any  attack 
hopeless.^ 

To  complete  their  security,  the  British  flotilla, 
onh«ao  ^"^^^  Admiral  Penrose,  at  this  time  appeared  off  the 
tiiUinto'  mouth  of  the  river;  and  the  boats  of  the  men-of-war, 
indfnttSu^^^^  characteristic  gallantry,  instantly  dashed  into 
ment  of    the  raging  surf  to  join  in  the  dangers  of  their  com* 
rades  ashore.    O'Reilly,  who  led  the  whole,  was 
thrown  by  the  waves  on  the  beach,  with  his  whble 
crew,  and  only  saved  by  the  soldiers  picking  them 
up,  when  stretched  senseless  on  the  sand.  The 
whole  flotilla,  when  the  tide  rose,  advanced  in  close 
order;  but  the  long  swell  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
impelled  by  a  furious  west  wind,  broke  with  such 
terrific  violence  on  the  shore,  that  several  of  the  boats 
were  swallowed  up,  with  their  gallant  crews.  Another 
and  another,  however,  came  on,  rowing  bravely  for- 
ward to  what  seemed  certain  destruction;  and  at 
length  Lieutenant  Cheyne  of  the  Woodlark  caught  the 
right  line,  and  safely  passed  the  bar.  Captain  Elliot 
of  the  Martial,  who  came  next,  with  his  launch  aiid 
*  WeUmg.  crew,  were  wrecked  and  all  lost,  and  three  other  vessels 
^1^^"^  stranded  and  lost  part  of  their  men,  notwithstanding 
March  26,  the  utmost  cfforts  on  the  part  of  the  troops  to  save 
OiLw.  xi.  them.    At  length,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the 
^p^Nap.  fl^^jllg^        safely  anchored  inside  the  bar.  Next 
545.  Kooh,  morning  a  bridge  was  constructed  by  the  indefatiga- 
B^Li,u.ble  efibrts  of  Major  Todd,  the  troops  and  artillery 
278, 287.  ^QY^  safely  passed  over,*  and  Hope,  two  days  after- 
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wards,  oommenced  the  investment  of  Bajonne,  which,  ^^^y 

after  some  sharp  fighting,  which  cost  the  Allies  five  1 

hundred  killed  and  wounded,  was  efiected  chiefly  hy 
the  admirable  steadiness  of  the  King's  German  Biarch  26. 
Legion,  upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  felL^ 
While  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  thus  estab- 
lishing the  investment  of  Bayonne,  the  centre  aiid0eaerip- 
riirht,  under  the  command  of  Wellinerton  in  person, 


d'Oleron.  The  pontoons  having  arrived  on  theJ^Q^^L 
evening  of  the  ^d,  preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  the  passage  of  that  river,  behind  which  a 
fixrmidable  French  force,  thirty-five  thousand  strong, 
was  now  assembled  on  the  bridge  of  Sauveterre. 
Early  on  the  24th,  Hill  effected  his  passage  at  the 
head  of  three  divisions  at  Villenave,  while  Beres- 
ford  passed  near  Monfort  with  the  whole  centre. 
Sottlt,  not  deeming  the  position  of  Sauveterre 
tenable  against  the  superior  forces  which  by  these 
movements  threatened  it  in  front,  drew  back  his 
idbole  force,  leaving  Bayonne,  garrisoned  by  six 
thousand  men,  to  its  own  resources,  and  took  post  a 
little  way  further  back  at  Orthes,  behind  the  Gave- 
de-Pau,  and  upon  the  last  cluster  of  heights  which 
presented  a  defensible  position  before  the  hills  shoot- 
ing off  to  the  northward  from  the  Pyrenees  sank 
iJtogether  into  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.  The  army 
was  here  assembled  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  a 
concave  form  feeing  the  south-west,  stretching  from 

*  A  eurioot  eirciiiiisUDoe  ocenrred  at  theconstracdon  of  this  bridge, 
ehsnustcrbtic  of  the  eztraordiDary  intelligeDce  and  quickness  which  the 
long  habit  of  campaigning  had  given  to  the  British  soldiers.  Mi^or 
Todd,  who  eonstmcted  the  bridge,  assured  Colonel  Napier,  the  Penin- 
flolar  historian,  that  in  the  labours  connected  with  it,  though  great  part 
of  the  work  was  of  a  nautical  kind^  he  found  the  soldiers,  whose  minds 
were  quickened  hj  extended  experience,  more  ready  of  resource  and  of 
greater  sertiee  than  the  seamen.— See  Napixb,  ri.  642. 
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Lxlv       neighboutliood  of  Orthes  on  the  left,  to  the  sum- 

 ^mit  of  the  heights  of  St  Boes,  between  it  and  Dax, 

on  the  right    D'Erlon,  with  the  divisions  of  Foy 
and  D' Armagnac,  and  the  division  Villatte  in  reserve, 
formed  the  centre:   Clauzel,  with  the  divisions 
Taupin  and  Maransin,  occupied  St  Boes  and  its 
neighbouring  summits  on  the  extreme  right ;  while 
Clauzel,  with  the  divisions  Daricau,  Harispe,  and 
Paris,  stretched  out  on  the  left  to  the  town  of  Orthes, 
guarding  the  noble  bridge  over  the  Gave-de-Pau  at 
that  place,  the  strength  of  which  had  defied  all 
attempts,  even  by  the  able  French  engineers,  for  its 
destruction.    The  whole  cavalry,  with  the  exception 
of  some  small  detachments,  was  collected  in  the  low 
grounds  in  front  of  Orthes,  where  alone  it  could  act 
with  advantage,  under  the  orders  of  General  Pi^xse 
Soult.  Thus  the  French  marshal  had  now  assembled 
in  one  battle-field  eight  divisions  of  infantry  and  one 
« Nap.  Ti.  of  cavalry,  which,  according  to  their  former  strength 
K<^h^'  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  empire,  would  have  pre- 
^^^^  sen  ted  at  least  sixty  thousand  combatants ;  but  in 
160.  Vict  the  present  wasted  condition  of  the  Emperor's  forces^ 
x^u.^24b  ^^^7  hardly  mustered  forty  thousand  sabres  and 
241.       bayonets,  with  forty  guhs.^* 

Wellington  approached  this  formidable  position 
in  three  columns.  He  had  thirty-seven  thousand 
men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  four  thousand  were  horse^ 
all  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  veteran  troops,  and  forty* 
eight  guns ;  the  Spaniards  being  in  the  rear  under 

*  See  Napier  vi.  569,  who  quotes  the  numhers  given  ahove  froza 
Soult's  official  correspondence  with  the  war-office  at  Paris.  The  French 
writers,  Vaudoncoubt,  ii.  160,  and  Vict,  et  Conq.  iziii.  236,  make 
the  numhers  which  fought  on  their  side  30,500  infantry,  and  2900 horse. 
But  Soult's  correspondence  shows  that  Uiis  was  independent  of  7000 
conscripts  who  took  part  in  the  action ;  and  five  thousand  of  tbem  were 
good  troops. 
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.Mina  and  Morillo,  inTesting  St  Jean  Hed-de-Port 

and  NiaTarreinSy  and  two  divisions  under  Hope  - 

before  Bayonne.  Clinton  and  Hill,  with  the  right  ^^^^ 
wing  and  right  centre,  advanced  by  the  great  roadWeiHog- 
bom  Sauveterre  to  Orthes;  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  of  mwch, 
with  the  cavahry,  crossed  the  Gave-de-Pau  by  the*"^'**^'* 
fords  of  Cannelle  and  La  Honton ;  Picton,  widi  the 
left  centre,  was  near  Bereux ;  Beresford,  with  the 
left  in  the  field,  though  forming  the  centre  of  the 
whole  army,  crossed  the  same  river  on  the  road  from 
Peyrehorade,  by  means  partly  of  fords  and  partly 
.of  pontoons.  This  approach  to  an  enterprising  and 
powerful  enemy,  lying  ii^.a  strong  and  concentrated  » 
position,  in  three  columns,  extending  in  amoun- 
tainous  country  over  an  extent  of  twenty  miles, 
presented  no  ordinary  dangers ;  but  the  admirable 
quality  of  the  troops  he  commanded,  as  well  as  the 
enfeebled  spirit  of  the  French  army,  made  the  Eng- 
lish general  hazard  it  without  reluctance.  He  was 
in  great  anxiety,  however,  lest,  against  his  army 
thus  dispersed,  an  insurrectionary  movement  should 
^ring  up  in  the  rear ;  and  therefore,  not  content  with 
xeiterating  his  former  orders  against  plundering  or 
disorders  of  any  kind,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
authorizing  the  people  of  the  country,  under  their 
respective  mayors,  to  arm  themselves  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order,  and  arrest  all  stragglers  or 
marauders.  Nor  did  his  proclamation  remain  a 
dead  letter ;  for  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  inha- 
.bitants  of  a  village  on  the  high-road  leading  from 
Sauveterre,  having  shot  one  British  soldier  who  had 
been  plundering,  and  wounded  another,  he  caused 
the  wounded  man  to  be  hung,  and  sent  home  an 
English  colonel  who  had  permitted  his  men  to 
^destroy  the  municipal  archives  of  a  small  town  on 
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CHAP,  the  line  of  marcli.    ^*  Maintain  the  strictest  disci* 

LXXV 

pline ;  without  that  we  are  lost***  said  he  to  General 


1814.  Yrejre.    By  these  means  tranquillity  was  preserved 
in  his  rear  during  this  critical  movement ;  and  the 
*  WeUing-  English  general  now  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  admi- 
Batharst,  rahle  discipline  and  forhearance  he  had  maintained 
isH.*^  ^'  enemy's  country,  by  being  enabled  to  bring 

ST^Nbp  reserves,  and  hurl  his  undivided  force  upon 

Ti.  546,  the  hostile  army.  Having  collected  his  troops  in 
\^ot.^et^'  front  of  the  enemy  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  he 
xxiii*'289  ordcrs  for  an  attack  on  the  line  along  its  whole 
240.  Koch,  extent  on  the  following  morning,  from  the  heights 
of  St  Boes  to  the  bridge  of  Orthes.* 

At  daybreak  on  the  27th,  Beresford  with  the  left 
Battle  of  wing,  Consisting  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions 
Prepare.  &iid  Viriau's  cavalry,  commenced  the  action,  by 
J^^^^J*^'^®- turning  the  enemy's  extreme  right  near  St  Boes,  and 
gaining  the  road  to  Dax  beyond  it ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Picton — ^moving  along  the  great  road  from 
Peyrehorade  to  Orthes,  with  the  third  and  sixth 
divisions  under  Clinton,  supported  by  Cotton  and 
Somerset's  cavalry — assaulted  the  enemy's  centre. 
Hill,  with  the  second  British  andLe  Cor's  Portuguese 
brigade,  was  to  endeavour  to  force  the  passage  at 
Orthes,  and  attack  the  enemy's  left.  There  was  an 
alarming  interval  of  a  mile  and  a  half  between 
Beresford's  and  Picton's  men ;  but  in  it  was  a  conical 
hill,  nearly  as  high  as  the  summit  of  Soulf  s  position 
opposite,  upon  the  top  of  which,  on  the  mouldering 
ramparts  of  an  old  Roman  camp,  Wellington  with 
his  staff  took  his  station,  having  the  whole  battle 
spread  out  like  a  map  before  him.  Soon  the  fire  of 
musketry  was  heard,  and  volumes  of  smoke  were 
seen  issuing  from  the  ravines  below,  as  Beresford 
and  PicUm's  columns,  driving  the  enemy's  picquets 
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before  them,  wound  their  devious  and  intricate  way  chap. 
through  hollows,  which  a  few  men  only  could  pass- 


abreast,  up  towards  the  enemy's  position.  The 
moment  was  critical ;  and  Picton,  who  was  unsup-^  Nap.  vi. 
ported  on  either  flank,  felt  for  a  time  not  a  little  ^cton? 
anxious.   They  got  through,  however,  without  ^^S^^^^s 
seriously  disquieted ;   and  Wellington,  who  had  Weiung^.' 
eagerly  watched  their  movements,  as  soon  as  they^j^thar^^^ 
emerged  into  the  open  country,  reinforced  Picton  hy  JJ^^*'  ^' 
the  sixth  division,  and  drew  the  light  division  intoOnrw.  zL 
the  rear  of  the  Roman  camp,  so  as  to  form  a  con.a^28^^ 
necting  link  between  Beresford  and  Picton's  columns, 
and  a  reserve  to  either  in  case  of  need.^ 

Beresford  having  gained  and  overlapped  the  ex- 
treme French  right,  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  in  Beresford 
front  and  flank  on  the  village  of  St  Boes.  The^^^^ 
combat  at  this  point  was  very  violent:  Reille's^^t^ar^ 
men,  aU  tried  veterans,  stood  firm:  St  Boes  wasthendge 
strongly  occupied,  and  the  musketry  rang  loud**®^®'*** 
and  long  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  without  any 
sensible  ground  being  won  by  the  assailants.  At 
length,  when  he  got  all  his  troops  up,  the  Eng- 
lish general  made  so  vehement  an  onset  with 
Cole's  division  in  flank,  and  Walker's  in  front,  that 
the  village  was  carried ;  and  the  victors,  pursuing 
the  beaten  columns  of  the  enemy,  began  to  move 
along  the  narrow  elevated  ridge,  which  extended 
from  that  point  to  the  centre  of  their  position.  Here, 
however,  all  their  efforts  failed.  The  French  troops, 
slowly  retiring  along  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  kept  , 
up  an  incessant  rolling  fire  upon  the  pursuers ;  while 
Reille's  batteries,  skilfully  disposed  so  as  to  rake  on 
either  flank  the  pursuing  colunm,  occasioned  so 
dreadful  a  carnage  that  its  advance  was  unavoidably 
checked.    It  was  the  counterpart  of  the  terrific 

VOL  X.  x 
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CHAP,  slauffhter  on  the  plateau  of  Craon,     The  foiitth 

 division^  however,  long  inured  to  victory,  and  accus- 

tomed  to  see  almost  insuperable  obstacles  yield  to 
their  enthusiastic  valour,  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  pressed  on  with  stem  resolution  ;  and  the  long 
train  of  killed  and  wounded  which  marked  their 
advance,  proved  the  heroic  valour  with  which 
they  were  animated.  But  a  Portuguese  brigade, 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  terrible  discharges  of  the 
cannon,  every  shot  of  which  ploughed  with  terrible 
effect  through  their  flank,  at  length  gave  way,  and 
commenced  a  disorderly  retreat  along  the  narrow 
summit.  The  French,  with  loud  shouts,  and  all  the 
triumph  of  returning  victory,  pressed  upon  their 
rear  ;  the  fourth  division,  overwhelmed  by  the  mass 
of  fugitives  which  rushed  into  its  ranks,  reeled  be- 
tieath  the  storm,  and  nothing  but  the  subsequent 
timely  charge  of  part  of  the  light  division  on  Reille's 
1  l>ict6ii,ii.  flank,  prevented  a  serious  disaster  on  that  part  of 

279  280  '  i  ^  * 

Weiung-  the  line.  At  the  some  time,  a  detachment  which 
J^^Picton  sent  forward  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  footing 
March  1,  on  a  touguc  of  land,  jutting  out  from  the  loflty  ridge 
Gupw.  xi.  on  which  the  enemy's  centre  was  posted,  was  repulsed 
^656^  with  loss  ;  and  Soult,  seeing  his  troops  victorious  at 
559.  Kooh,both  extremities  of  his  line  that  was  engaged,  smote 
288.  '  his  thigh  in  exultation,  exclaiming,  At  last  I  have 
him."* 

But  the  eaigle  eye  of  Wellington  was  fixed  on  the 
WeHing.  dccisivo  poiut  No  sooner  did  he  perceive,  from  the 
tSSueTP*^®  in  the  advance  of  the  British  along  the  ridge, 
and  the  continued  and  stationary  fire  which  was 
going  on,  that  a  desperate  conflict  had  taken  place  on 
the  summit,  than  he  made  the  requisite  dispositions 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  that  part  of  the  line. 
The  third  and  sixth  divisions  were  mstantly  ordered 
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to  advance  with  all  possible  expedition  up  the  hill,  chap. 

to  attack  the  right  of  the  centre  ;  whileBarnar  d's  — 

brigade  of  the  light  division  was  moved  up  to 
assail  the  left  of  their  right  wing,  and  interpose 
between  it  and  the  centre.  The  52d,  under  Colonel 
Colbome,*  led  the  way,  and  quickly  reached  the  marsh 
which  separated  the  enemy's  ridge  from  the  hill  on 
which  Wellington  stood.    Soon  that  gallant  corps 
crossed  the  swamp,  with  the  water  up  to  the  soldiers' 
knees,  and  mounting  the  hill  unobserved  amidst  the 
smoke  and  din  on  the  summit,  with  a  loud  shout 
and  crushing  fire  rushed  forward  into  the  opening 
between  Taupin  and  Foy^s  divisions,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  former;  following  up  their  success 
against  Beresford,  were  driving  violently  through  St 
Boes,  pushing  the  fourth  division  before  them.  At 
the  same  moment,  Picton,  at  the  head  of  his  two 
divisions,  mounted  the  ridge  where  the  enemy's  right 
centre  was  placed,  and  resolutely  assailed  Foy  and 
IKArmagnac  on  their  almost  impregnable  position. 
The  effect  of  these  simultaneous  attaqks,  skilfully 
directed  and  gallantly  executed,  against  two-thirds 
of  the  enemy's  line,  was  decisive.    It  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  fatal  flank  attacks  of  Austerlitz  and  Sala- 
manca.   Foy  and  D' Armagnac,  hard  pressed  them- 
selves, were  unable  to  send  any  succours  to  Reille's 
wing — ^which,  thus  cut  off^by  Colbome's  happy  irrup- 
tion, and  assailed  on  one  flank  by  his  victorious 
troops,  and  on  the  other  by  Beresford's  men,  who, 
hearing  the  turmoil  in  the  enemy's  rear,  returned 
with  the  discipline  of  veterans  to  the  charge — fell 
into  confosicm,  and  were  driven  headlong  down  the 
hilly  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their  cannon.  Cole's 

♦  Now  Lord  Seaton« 
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CHAP,  men  now  rushed  with  loud  shouts  along  the  narrow 
strait,  strewed  with  so  many  of  their  dead,  and 
1814.  joinec[  vvith  Barnard's  hrigade,  so  as  completely  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  that  important  part  of 
the  enemy's  position.    At  the  same  time  Foy  fell, 
hadly  wounded,  in  the  centre,  and  his  division,  falU 
ing  into  confusion,  retreated  down  the  hill  on  the 
opposite  side,  and,  of  necessity,  drew  after  it  D'Ar- 
*  WeUing-  magnac  and  Maransin's.    Wellington  immediately 
B^iurst,  pushed  forward  the  seventh  division,  hitherto  held  in 
March  1,  reserve,  and  two  Jbatteries  of  artillery,  which  ascended 
Gurw.  xi.  to  the  narrow  ridge  now  occupied  by  the  fourth  divi* 
A^ict.^/'  sion  and  Barnard's  brigade.    At  the  same  time, 
^**."^*o^,  Picton,  with -the  third  and  sixth  divisions,  reached 
243.     '  the  summit  of  the  ridge  in  the  middle,  driving 
280?28i  *  D'Armagnac  before  them  down  the  other  side  j  and 
659  56 1        S^^*  established  on  a  commanding  knoll  in  the 
Kooh,  u.  centre,  ploughed  through  the  enemy's  masses  from  one 
end  of  his  position  to  the  other.^ 

The  victory  was  now  secure ;  and  it  was  rendered 
Souit  more  decisive  by  the  simultaneous  success  of  Hill 
gisnerar  ou  the  extreme  right,  who  had  forced  the  passage  of 
retreat.  ^Yie  Gave  by  the  ford  of  Souars  near  Orthes,  seized 
the  heights  above,  won  the  great  road  from  thence 
to  Pau,  and  thus  not  only  cut  off  his  best  and  only 
direct  line  of  retreat,  but  prevented  Harispe,  on  the 
extreme  French  left,  from  sending  any  succours  to 
their  hard-pressed  right  and  centre.  Soult,  seeing 
this,  ordered  a  general  retreat,  and  the  wild  heathy 
hills  which  stretched  out  in  their  rear  both  afforded 
abundant  room  for  his  retiring  columns,  and  pre- 
sented several  strong  positions,  of  which  he  skilfully 
availed  himself,  for  retarding  the  advance  of  the 
pursuing  army.  With  admirable  discipline,  the 
French,  having  regained  their  order  at  the  foot  of 
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the  ridge  on  which  they  had  been  posted  duriner  the  chap, 
battle,  retired  in  the  finest  array,  the  rearguard  con 


stantly  facing  about  and  obstinately  resisting,  when- 
ever  the  intervention  of  a  ridge  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  making  a  stand.    But  the  wild  and 
rocky  hills,  as  they  retired,  gradually  melted  into 
the  plain ;  and  five  miles  from  the  field  of  battle 
they  required  to  cross  the  stream  of  the  Luy  de  Beam, 
only  to  be  reached  by  a  single  road,  and  traversed  by 
a  single  arch  at  the  bridge  of  Sault  de  Navailles  ;  the 
English  infantry  was  pressing  on  in  close  pursuit, 
with  a  deafening  roll  of  musketry  and  cannon ;  Hill, 
on  their  left,  was  rapidly  making  for  the  only  bridge 
in  their  rear ;  and  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  and  Lord 
Edward  Somerset's  dragoons,  closely  following  in  the 
low  grounds  on  their  flank,  were  preparing  to  charge 
the  moment  they  descended  into  the  plain.  In  these' 
circumstances,  although  Paris  with  his  division  at 
first  with  heroic  constancy  sustained  the  onset  of  the 
pursuers,  and  gained  time  for  the  army  to  retire;  yet 
after  some  miles  were  passed,  the  soldiers  became  sen- 
sible of  their  danger,  and,  at  first  quickening  their 
pace  as  they  saw  Hill  moving  parallel  and  threatening 
to  anticipate  them  at  the  bridge,  at  length  began  to 
run  violently.    Hill's  men  set  off  at  full  speed  also, 
each  party  striving  which  should  first  reach  thei  weiKng- 
bridge ;  and  although  the  French  gained  the  race, 
and  so  secured  the  passage  of  their  army,  yet  great  March  1/ 
part  of  their  troops  fell  into  irretrievable  confusion  ourw.  xi. 
in  the  disorderly  rush,  and  the  fields  were  covered 
with  sci^ttered  bands.    Cotton  charged,  on  the  only  xi.  242/ 
occasion  which  presented  itself,  at  the  head  of  Somer.ii^89,**°^' 
set's  dragoons  and  the  7th  hussars,  three  battalions 
of  the  enemy,  which  he  broke,  and  made  three  hun-  564. 
dred  prisoners  ;^  but  although  two  thousand  more  28i,^2S2; 
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CHAP,  threw  down  their  arms  in  an  enclosed  field,  the 

 ^greater  part  contrived  to  escape  across  the  river, 

which  was  not  far  distant.  At  length  the  scattered 
hands,  after  wading  the  stream,  re-assemhled  on  the 
opposite  hank,  with  that  readiness  for  which  the 
French  troops  have  ever  heen  distinguished ;  and 
the  wearied  British  soldiers  formed  their  hivouacs 
on  the  southern  shore  of  its  limpid  waters. 

Though  the  hattle  of  Orthes  was  not  graced  hy 
Great     the  Same  military  trophies  taken  on  the  field  as 
twTiic-^  those  of  Salamanca  or  Vittoria,  it  was  inferior  to 
*®''y-      none  of  Wellington's  great  victories  in  the  moral 
consequences  with  which  it  was  attended.  The 
enemy  lost  three  thousand  nine  hundred  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  on  the  field,  and  six  guns ; 
the  Allies  two  thousand  three  hundred  ;  hut  the  dis- 
couragement and  demoralisation  introduced  into  the 
French  army  hy  its  consequences  were  extreme.  1  he 
conscripts,  in  great  part  iU  afiected,  and  all  despond- 
ing in  the  cause,  threw  away  their  arms  and  deserted 
hy  thousands:  disorganization  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed in  their  retreat,  insomuch  that,  a  month  after- 
wards, the  stragglers  and  missing  were  found,  hy  an 
official  statement,  to  be  still  three  thousand.  Thus 
Soult  was  weakened  hy  this  victory,  and  its  efiects, 
to  the  extent  of  fully  seven  thousand  men  ;  a  grievous 
>  Welling-  and  irreparable  loss,  when  he  was  already  painfully 

ton  to  Lord       .      t  •     ,  •  ,  ,  . 

Bathurst,  conteudmg  against  superior  numbers  and  growing 
1814.^  ^'  despondency.  But  its  moral  efiects  upon  the  south 
So^K^h  -l^^^^  were  still  more  important,  and  in  the  cri- 
ii.  290.  -tical  state  of  the  Emperor's  fortunes  proved  decisive. 
277™' Vict,  Soult's  retreat,  which  was  in  the 

et  Conq.  direction  of  Toulouse,  the  sreat  road  to  Bordeaux 

xxiiL  242 

Nap.  vi.  '  was  left  open :  Bayonne  and  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port 
564, 566.  ^^j^  already  closely  invested  ;^  no  force  capable 
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either  of  withstanding  the  invaders  or  controlling  chap. 
public  opinion,  existed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the- 


Garonne;  and  the  royalists  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces,  relieved  from  the  fetters  which  for  twenty 
years  had  restrained  them,  were  left  at  liberty  to  give 
expression  to  their  inclination,  which  soon  found 
vent  in  a  general  revolt. 

Soult,  after  refreshing  his  army  with  a  few  hours' 
sleep  at  Sault  de  Navailles,  on  the  right  bank  of  thesonitre- 
Luy  de  Beam,  continued  his  retreat  towards  Agen,  ^j*^ 
by  Condom,  breaking  down  the  whole  bridges  over  Tarbes  and 
the  numerous  mountain  torrents  which  he  crossed,  as  ^ 
soon  as  he  had  passed  them.  Their  great  number 
sensibly  retarded  the  pursuit  of  the  victors,  although 
Wellington,  regardless  of  a  slight  wound  he  had 
received  on  the  preceding  day,  was  on  horseback  at 
daylight  on  the  S8th,  and  continued  to  follow  the 
enemy  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  French  marshal 
retired  towards  Tarbes  by  both  banks  of  the  Adour ; 
a  bold,  but  yet  judicious  movement,  which,  albeit 
abandoning  Bordeaux  to  the  enemy,  yet  secured  fbr 
his  beaten  and  dejected  army,  on  one  flank  at  least, 
the  support  of  the  mountains,  and  preserved  for  him, 
in  case  of  need,  a  secure  junction  with  the  forces  of 
8uchet  from  Catalonia.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  fear  that  Wellington  would  advance  far 
into  the  interior  of  France,  while  such  a  force 
remained  on  his  flank  to  menace  his  rear  and  com- 
munications: Frederick  the  Great  saved  his  own 
states  from  invasion  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Olmutz,  by  marching  into  Bohemia.  The  British 
army,  accordingly,  instead  of  moving  in  a  body  upon 
Bordeaux,  wisely  followed  the  retiring  footsteps  of 
their  antagonists ;  and  after  taking  possession  of  the 
magazines  at  Mont  Mardan,  which  were  abandoned 
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CHAP,  by  the  enemy ;  and  crossing  over  the  bulk  of  his 
Lxxv.  f^^^^g  ^  ^Yip  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  by  the  bridge 
1814,      St  Sever,  which  he  repaired ;  he  detached  Hill  to 
the  left  bank  to  make  himself  master  of  the  great 
magazines  at  Aire.    Villatte  and  Harispe's  divisions 
#ere  drawn  up  on  a  strong  ridge  in  front  of  that 
March  1.  town,  and  made  so  vigorous  a  resistance  to  General 
Stewart's  attack,  that  the  Portuguese  were  driven 
back,  and  the  action  was  wellnigh  lost ;  but  Stewart, 
with  the  British  left,  having  meanwhile  won  the 
heights  on  the  French  right,  immediately  detached 
1  Nap.  vi.  Barnes,  with  the  50th  and  92d,  to  the  aid  of  the  For- 
ffiu's^l  tuguese.    Their  vigorous  charge  soon  altered  the 
state  of  affairs;  the  French  reeled  in  their  turn; 

March  3,  .i.-i  in  it-  i 

1814.  Byng's  brigade  gradually  came  up,  and  ultimately, 
Ma'^vict.aft®^  a.  severe  combat,  in  which  great  bravery  was 
xxtiL  243  d^sp^^y^^  both  sides,  the  French  were  driven 
244.  Koch,  entirely  out  of  Aire,  the  whole  magazines  of  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.^ 

The  pursuit  was  not  continued  at  this  time  further 
in  this  direction,  for  great  events  had  occurred  in 
another;  and  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon in  the  third  city  of  the  empire,  which  was  not 
neglected  by  the  £nglish  general. 

Bordeaux,  which,  through  the  whole  Revolution, 
Proceed,  had  been  distinguished  by  its  moderate  or  royalist 
feelings,  had  been  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement 
at  Bor-  since  the  advance  of  the  English  army  into  the  south 
of  France  promised  to  relieve  its  inhabitants  at  no  dis- 
tant period  from  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  those  feelings  rose  to  a  perfect  climax,  when  the 
battle  of  Orthes  opened  the  road  to  Bordeaux  to  the 
victorious  British  arms,  and  threw  Soult  back  to  an 
eccentric  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Toulouse.  The 
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Sojalist  committee,  which,  since  March  1813,  had 

secretly  existed  in  that  city,  and  comprised  a  large  ^ 

portion  of  the  roost  respectable  and  influential  citi- 
zens,  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  take 
advantage  of  this  favourable  state  of  things,  and 
bring  about  a  public  declaration  from  its  inhabitants 
in  iavour  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.    Cautiously  they 
revealed  their  designs  to  M.  Lynch^  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  who  instantly  and  warmly  mtered  into  their 
views,  and  declared  his  earnest  desire  to  be  the  .first 
to  proclaim  Louis  XVIIL    By  their  united  efforts,^ 
matters  were  so  far  arranged,  that  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Orthes,  the  Marquis  de  Larochejaque- 
lein  was  dispatched  to  Wellington's  headquarters 
to  request  the  assistance  of  three  thousand  men  to 
support  their  cause.    Wisely  judging  that  a  small 
British  force  was  not  to  be  lightly  hazarded  on  so 
momentous  and'  distant  an  enterprizse,  and  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  the  movement  which  was 
now  ready  to  take  pls^^e,  Wellington,  instei^l  of  three 
thousand,  sent  them  twelve  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Beresford.    But  ^  he  was 
aware  that  the  Allied  powers  were  still  negotiating 
with  Napoleon  at  Chatillon,  and  that  peace  might 
be  any  day  concluded,  he  was  careful  to  inform  the^  Nap. 
deputation  of  the  chances  of  such  an  event  occur- 
ring,  distinctly  warning  them  at  the  same  ^^^^^^^'246 
that  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  in  favour  of  Louis  247.  ' 
XVIIL  taking  place,  and  peace  following  with^gTsz!"  ^' 
Napoleon,  it  would  be  beyond  his  power  to  afford 
them  any  protection.  Beresford's  instructions  were,  Weiung.' 
to  take  no  part  in  any  political  movement  which  Bei^ford, 
might  occur,  and  neither  to  support  nor  repress  it ;  ^' 
to  say  the  British  wished  well  to  Louis  XVIIL,  butcurw.  xi. 
were  negotiating  with  Napoleon;^  and  if  a  revolt 
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CHAP,  occurred,  to  supply  the  people  with  arms  and  ammu- 
 ^  nition  from  the  magazines  at  Dax. 

IQl**  Beresford,  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions, 
T  he  set  out  from  the  main  army  on  the  8th,  and  after 
wrfre  at  crossiugthe  wild  andheathy/d^noE^^  without  opposition, 
P®'-     .arrived  on  the  12th  before  Bordeaux.   He  had  been 

deaoZy  and 

Louis  preceded,  two  days  before,  by  the  Marquis  de  Laroche- 
^oiaL^  jaquelein,  who  had  announced  the  speedy  arrival  of 
^  the  English  divisions,  and  urged  the  Boyalist  com- 
mittee to  declare  at  once  in  favour  of  the  descendant 
of  Henry  IV.  Great  hesitation,  as  is  usual  in  such 
March  12.  a  decisive  moment,  prevailed  among  the  leaders ; 
and  many  were  anxious  to  recede  from  their  profes- 
sions, now  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 
But  equal  apprehensions  were  felt  by  the  imperial 
military  authorities,  who,  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  coming  storm,  secretly  withdrew,  one  by 
one,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Garonne,  leaving 
the  slender  garrison  without  any  leaders.  Part  of 
the  troops  in  this  emergency  followed  the  example, 
and  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  after  burning  a 
few  ships  of  war  on  the  stocks ;  and  a  battalion  of 
conscripts  which  remained,  voluntarily  laid  down 
their  arms.  At  half-past  twelve,  the  English  stan- 
dards approached  the  town,  long  the  capital  of  the 
Plantagenet  sovereigns  in  France,  and  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Black  Prince,  but  where  they  had 
not  been  seen  for  five  hundred  years.  The  mayor 
and  civic  authorities,  in  the  costiime  of  their  respec- 
tive offices,  came  out  to  meet  them  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  suburbs;  and  the  former  delivered  an 
address,  in  which  he  professed  the  joy  which  the 
people  felt  at  being  delivered  from  their  slavery, 
and  at  the  arrival  of  their  liberators.  His  speech  was 
frequently  interrupted  with  pries  of,  **A  has  les 
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Aigles!*' — "  Vivent  les Bourbons!**  and  at  its  close  chap. 
he  took  off  his  tricolored  scarf,  as  well  as  the  order . 


of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  the  imperial  eagles,  and 
mounted  the  white  cockade.    His  whole  attendants 
immediately  did  the  same ;  enthusiastic  cheers  rent 
the  sky ;  and  the  British  troops,  surrounded  by  an 
ever-increasing  multitude  of  the  people,  entered  the 
ancient  capital  of  their  Plantagenet  ancestors,  hailed 
as  deliverers  and  friends,  to  re-establish  the  throne 
of  the  royal  race,  with  whom  they  had  for  so  manyiBmsford 
centuries  been  engaged  in  ahnost  ceaseless  bostility.^^[]|^ 
Thus  had  England  the  glory  of,  first  of  all  the  AlHed*^*  March 
powers,  obtaining  an  open  declaration  from  a  great  pnrw.  xi. 
city  in  France  in  favour  of  their  ancient  but  «iled^^^j^ 
monarch — just  twenty  years  and  one  month  after  *he^^^.^ 
contest  had  begun,  from  the  murder  of  the  best  andsoi,  sos. 
most  blameless  of  their  line.^ 

The  Duke  d'Angouleme  soon  after  arrived,  apd 
was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm ;  a  prodi-  Arrival  of 
gious  crowd  assembled  to  greet  his  entrance  ;  white  d*l^a. 
handkerchief  waved  from  every  window:  the  white  l^**^ 
flag  was  to  be  seen  on  every  steeple ;  all  classes  feli-deanx,  and 
eitated  each  other  on  the  change ;  the  day  was  passed  ^^^^ 
as  a  brilliant  fete  ^  and  a  revolution,  the  most  import- 
ant in  its  consequences  which  had  occurred  in  Eurqpe 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  bloody  drama  of  1789> 
passed  over  without  one  tear  falling  in  sorrow,  or 
one  drop  of  blood  being  9hed.   But  amidst  all  these 
transports,  arising  rather  from  the  prospect  of  cessa- 
tion to  immediate  and  pressing  ^yils,  than  any  dis- 
tinct hopes  or  anticipations  for  the  fiituM,  there  ^ere 
not  wanting  many  far-seeing  men,  even  amongst 
those  unconnected  with  the  imperial  government, 
who,  without  denying  the  intolerable  evils  to  which 
it  had  given  rise,  felt  profoundly  mortified  at  this 
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CHAP,  fresh  proof  of  the  instahility  of  their  countrymen, 
Lxxv.       ^YiQ  anticipated  little  eventual  benefit  to  France 
^814.  from  a  restoration  which  was  ushered  in  by  the  vic- 
torious bayonets  of  foreign  powers.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Duke  d^Angouleme  and  Beresford 
remained  in  peaceable  possession  of  Bordeaux :  the 
threatening  incursiops  of  the  imperial  troops  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  were  repressed  by  three  thou- 
sand British  soldiers  who  crossed  over;  and  although 
Wellington  was  at  first  not  a  little  annoyed  by  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  in 
which  he  declared,  that     the  English,  Spaniards, 
^Besnch.  and  Portugucse  were  united  in  the  south,  as  the 
wdiinj?-  Allied  sovereigns  were  in  the  north,  to  destroy  the 
^on  to  Ducgcourge  of  nations,  and  replace  him  by  a  monarch, 
leme,      the  father  of  his  people;"*  yet  evepts  succeeded 
-^Tch  16,  ^^-^  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  this  source  of 
wTss^'  disquietude  was  soon  removed,  and  the  words  of 
ifap.  yi,   M.  Lynch  seemed  to  have  been  prophetic  of  the 
(596, 602.  i^pproi^hing  fall  of  Napoleon.^ 

*  "  It  is  not  to  subject  our  country  to  the  yoke  of  strangers,  that 
the  English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  have  approached  our  walls. 
They  have  imited  in  the  south,  as  the  other  people  haye  in  the  north,  to 
destroy  the  scourge  of  nations,  and  replace  him  foy  a  monarchi  the 
father  of  his  people ;  it  is  by  him  alone  that  we  can  appease  the  wrath 
of  a  neighbouring  nation,  whom  we  have  oppressed  with  the  most  per- 
fidious despotism.  The  hands  of  the  Bourbons  are  unstained  by  French 
blood — with  the  testament  of  Louis  XYI.  in  their  hand,  they  foi^get  all 
resentment :  every  where  they  proclaim  and  prove  that  tolerance  is 
the  first  principle  by  which  they  are  actuated.  It  is  in  deploring  the 
terrible  ravages  of  the  tyranny  which  license  induced,  that  they  forget 
errors  caused  by  the  illusions  of  liberty.  The  short  and  consoling 
expressions  addressed  to  you  by  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI^  *  No  more  tyrants;  no  more  war;  no  more  conscription;  no 
vexaiiotts  imposts,*  have  already  proved  a  biUm  to  every  heart.  Possi- 
bly it  is  reserved  for  the  gpreat  captain  who  h|is  already  merited  the  glo- 
rious title  of  the  liberator  of  natunuy  to  give  his  ni^ne  to  the  glorious 
epoch  of  such  a  happy  prodigy.** — ProclamaHanj  12A  March  1814, 
M.  Ltvcb,  of  Boi^dKoifit  i  ^vAucaiJipa,^  ii.  101^ 
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Soolt  and  Wellington  durinfir  this  period  remained  chap. 


LXXV. 
1814. 


in  a  state  of  inactivity,  each  supposing  that  the  other 
was  stronger  than  himself;  for  the  detachment  of 
twelve  thousand  men  to  Bayonne,  as  many  to  Bor-  Souit's 
'  deaux,  hesides  the  blockade  of  St  Jean  Pied-de-Portprociama- 
and  Navarreins,  had  now  reduced  the  opposite  Annies  ^"J^i^^ 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  equality.  The  forces  at  theo^^MMtuu  - 
command  of  the  French  general  was  reduced,  by  the 
desertion  anddisorganization  consequent  on  the  battle 
of  OrtheS)  to  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayo- 
nets,  with  thirty-eight  guns.  Onthesideof  the  English, 
twenty-seven  thousand  combatants  were  in  line,  with 
forty-two  gutis  ^  but  the  quality  and  spirit  of  the  troops 
was  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  French  army.  The 
astounding  intelligence  of  the  defection  of  Bordeaux, 
however,  ahd  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII.  there^ 
made  Soult  sensible  that  some  great  effort  was  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  growing  disafiection  of  the 
isouthem  provinces,  and  prevent  his  army  from  melt- 
ing away,  as  it  had  recently  done,  from  the  despon- 
dency and  discontent  of  the  newly  embodied  con- 
scripts.   This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  admir- 
able discipline  and  prompt  payment  for  supplies  of 
all  sorts  which  obtained  in  the  British  camp,  con- 
trasted so  fearfully  with  the  forced  requisitions  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  from  the  cap- 
ture of  all  his  magazines,  and  the  general  license  in 
which  his  troops  indulged  after  the  retreat  from 
Orthesy  that  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Paris, 
that  "  he  wanted  oflScers  who  knew  how  to  respect 
property }  and  that  the  people  seemed  more  disposed 
to  favour  the  invaders  than  to  second  the  French 
army."    Influenced  by  '  these  considerations,  the 
French  marshal  no  sooner  learned  the  events  at 
Bordeaux,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  d'An^ 
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CHAP,  ffouleme,  than  he  isdued  a  counter  address,  couched 

 1  in  energetic  language  and  strains  of  no  measured 

1814.  invective  against  the  £nglish  policy  and  government. 
While  a  calm  retrospect  of  the  past  has  now  demon- 
strated, even  to  the  French  themselves,  that  great 
part  of  his  reproaches  were  unfounded,  and  may 
^]^ip.Ti.  make  us  smile  alt  the  vehemence  of  some  of  his 
680, 681;  exprcssious  ;  yet  candour  must  recollect  the  critical 
j^ch.^u.  and  unparalleled  circumstances  in  which  Soult  was 
sonit  to  placed  when  this  proclamation  was  issued,  and  do 
Minuter,  justicc  to  the  firmuess  which,  amidst  the  general 
March  14,  wreck  of  the  imperial  fortunes,  remained  unshaken, 
Nap.  Ti.    imd  the  fidelity  which,  surrounded  hy  defection,  nail- 
ed  its  colours  to  the  mast.^* 

This  proclamation  produced  a  considerable  im- 
Souit  re-  pression,  at  least  upon  the  old  soldiers  in  his  army  ; 
oflfe^yef  Soult,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  excite- 
and  finally  m^nt,  and  of  the  absence  of  so  hrge  a  portion  of  the 

retreats  to  _  -n     ,  i  •  -i 

Touioiise.  Enfirhsh  troops  at  Bordeaux,  determmed  to  resume 

March  12.  ® 

*  "  Soldiers !  At  the  battle  of  Orthes  you  did  your  duty ;  the  enemy's 
losses  surpassed  yours,  and  his  blood  moistened  the  ground  he  gained. 
He  has  had  the  indecency  since  to  provoke  you  and  your  countrymen 
to  revolt  and  sedition.  He  speaks  of  peace,  but  firebrands  of  sedition 
foUow  him.  Thanks  to  him  for  making  known  his  intentions;  our 
forces  are  thereby  multiplied  a  hundred-fold ;  he  has  rallied  round  our 
standards  aU  those  who,  deceived  by  appearances,  believed  our  enemies 
would  make  an  honourable  war.  No  peace  with  thatdisloyal  and  perfidious 
nation !  No  peace  with  the  English  and  their  auxiliaries  until  they  quit 
theFrenchterritory!  They  have  dared  to  insult  the  national  honour ;  they 
have  had  the  in&my  to  incite  Frenchmen  to  become  perjured  towards  the 
Emperor.  Revenge  the  ofience  in  blood — To  Arms !  Let  this  cry  resound 
through  the  south  of  France ;  the  Frenchman  that  now  hesitates,  algures 
his  country  and  belongs  to  its  enemies.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  those  who 
believe  in  English  honour  and  sincerity  wiU  learn  to  their  cost  that  cun- 
ning promises  are  made  to  abate  their  preparations,  and  subjugate  them. 
They  will  learn  to  their  cost,  that  if  the  English  pay  and  are  generous 
to-day,  to-morrow  they  will  retake,  and  with  interest,  in  contributions^ 
what  they  disburse.  Let  the  ptislUanimous'  beings  who  calculate  the 
cost  of  saving  their  country,  reeoUect  that  the  English  have  in  view 
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offensire  operations.  Accofdingly,  oh  th^  12th  chap. 
March  he  put  his  troops  in  motion ;  and  as  Welling- 
ton's  main  body  was  concentrated  round  Aire  and 
Barcelohe,  yet  divided  in  two  by  the  Adour,  he 
concentrated  his  forces  on  the  side  of  Maubourguet, 
on  the  high  table-land  between  Pau  and  Aire, 
designing  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  English  divisions 
on  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  On  the  ISth  he^farchid. 
made  a  stroke  at  Pau,  intending  to  arrest  the  nobles 
who  had  assembled  to  welcome'  the  Duke  d'Angou-lSareh  14. 
leme,  but  was  stopped  by  Fane,  who  anticipated  him, 
and  the  blow  fftiled^  Some  lesser  actions  of  cavalry 
took  place  in  front  of  Aire,  in  which  the  Portuguese 
horse  sustained  a  trifling  loss ;  but  Wellington,  aA 
soon  as  he  heard  of  this  incursion,  brought  over  the 
third  and  sixth  divisions  across  the  Adour  to  sup- 
port Hill,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  orders  to 

to  teduce  the  French  to  the  sKme  torvitode  tfs  the  SjMmiards,  Portu*- 
gaese,  and  Sicilians.  History  shows  the  English  at  the  head  of  all 
conspiracies,  all  odious  plots  and  assassinations ;  aUnlng  to  overthrofr 
all  principles,  to  destroy  all  gpreat  commercial  establishments,  to  satisfy 
their  insatiable  cupidity.  Does  there  exist,  upon  the  face  of  the  globe, 
a  point  known  to  the  English,  where  they  have  not  destroyed,  by  sedi- 
tions tffid  violence,  all  manufactures  which  could  rival  their  own? 
Thus  will  they  do  to  theFrench  if  they  prevail.  Be  obedient,  and  yield 
to  discipline,  and  reserve  your  implacable  hatred  for  the  traitors  and 
enemies  to  the  French  peace.  War  to  the  death  against  those  who 
would  divide  to'  destroy  us,  and  to  those  cowards  who  desert  the  imperial 
eagles  to  range  themselves  under  another  banner!" — See  Gcxwood, 
n.  694;  Nafibb,  vi.  587,  589.  Thb  proclamation  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  instructive  monuments  of  the  Revolution.  The  mag- 
nanimous policy  of  Wellington,  which,  aiming  at  moving  the  moral 
affections,  coerced  so  effectually  the  disorders  of  his  troops ;  the  gene-^ 
rous  forbearance  of  England,  which,  an  enemy  only  to  the  Revolution 
and  its  spoliations,  proposed  to  leave  France  untouched,  could  not  be 
conceived  by  the  French  general.  He  thought  it  was  the  homage  which 
vice  in  hypocrisy  pays  to  virtue.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  thu 
furious  tirade  with  Soiilt*s  unbounded  praises  of  England,  at  the  Lon- 
don dinner,  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1889; 
yet  both  were  probably  sincere  at  the  time. 
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CHAP.  Freyre's  Galicians  and  G iron's  Andalusians,  to  issue 

LXXV 

 ~  from  the  valley  of  the  Bastan,  where  they  had  been 

hitherto  kept  to  prevent  plundering,  and  come  up  to 
his  support.  By  this  means  he  collected  thirty-six 
thousand  men,  including  the  troops  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adour,  to  withstand  the  irruption  ;  and 
Soult,  fearing  to  attack  such  a  force,  and  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  Bordeaux,  determined  to  retire.  He 
sent  forward,  accordingly,  his  conscripts  at  once  to 
Toulouse,  being  resolved  to  try  once  more  the  for- 
tune of  arms  in  the  strong  position  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  environs  of  that  city,  and  commenced 
a  rapid  retreat.  The  British  army  as  swiftly  fol- 
lowed in  pursuit,  on  both  banks  of  the  Adour,  but  the 
gredt  bulk  of  their  forde  was  alwajrs  on  the  left  bank. 

March  19.  Asharpcombat  took  place  at  Vic-Bigorre  on  the  19th, 
when  D'Armagnac  and  Paris  were  only  compelled 
at  length  to  fall  back,  after  each  side  had  sustained 

»  Nap.  vi.  a  loss  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Unhappily  that 

606  617  iL  J 

Koch,  u.'  on  the  side  of  the  British,  included  the  able  and 
VitlT7'  accomplished  Colonel  Sturgeon  of  the  Engineers, 
Conq.     whose  cfforts  and  genius  had  been  so  signally  evinced' 

zxiii  250  o  v 

261.'    '  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Peninsular  war.' 

A  more  serious  action  took  place  when  the  army 
Comhat  of  approached  Tarbes.  The  light  division  and  hussars 
^ch  20.  w^r®  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour ;  but  when 
they  approached  that  town,  which  stands  on  the 
upper  part  of  that  stream,  a  simultaneous  movement 
was  made  by  Hill  with  the  right  wing,  and  Clinton 
on  the  left,  to  envelope  and  Cut  off  Harispe  and  Vil- 
latte's  divisions,  which  formed  the  French  rearguard 
in  occupation  of  it.  The  combat  began  at  twelve 
o'clock,  by  a  violent  fire  from  HilPs  artillery  on  the 
right,  which  was  immediately  re-echoed  in  still 
louder  tones  by  Clinton  on  the  left  j  while  Alten, 
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with  the  liffht  division,  assailed  the  centre.    The  chap. 

•        •  •  •  LXXV 

French  fought  stoutly,  and,  mistaking  the  British  1 

rifle  battalions  from  their  dark  uniform  for  Portu- 
guese,  let  them  come  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  their 
guns.    But  the  rifles  were  hardy  veterans,  inured  to 
victory ;  and  at  length  Harispe's  men,  unable  to 
stand  their  deadly  point-blank  fire,  broke  and  fled. 
If  Clinton's  men  on  the  left  had  been  up  at  this 
moment,  the  French  would  have  been  totally  de- 
stroyed ;  for  Hill  had  at  the  same  moment  driven  back 
Villatte  on  the  right,  and  the  plain  beyond  Tarbes 
was  covered  with  a  confused  mass  of  fugitives,  close- 
ly followed  by  the  shouting  and  victorious  British. 
But  Clinton's  troops,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
efforts,  had  not-been  able  to  get  up  ;  the  numerous 
ditches  and  hedges  which  intersected  the  plain, 
rendered  all  pursuit  by  the  cavalry  impossible ;  and 
thus  the  French,  though  utterly  broken,  succeeded, 
with  very  little  loss,  in  reaching  a  ridge  three  miles 
distant,  where  Clauzel,  who,  with  four  divisions, 
was  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  immediately  opened 
a  heavy  fire  from  all  his  batteries  upon  the  Allies. 
This  at  once  checked  the  pursuit ;  and  in  the  night 
Soult  retired  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  high-road, 
the  other  on  the  right,  guided  by  watch-fires  on  the 
hills.    Such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  retreat — as  he' 
was  now  making  by  rapid  strides  for  Toulouse,  where*  WeiHng. 
his  great  depots  were  placed,  and  on  which  all  hisaSiSirt^ 
future  combinations  were  based — that  he  reached  J^^^' 
that  town  in  four  days,  and  arranged  his  army  in  6«rw.  zi. 
position  before  it  on  the  £5th.   Wellington,  encum-^eief*^ 
bered  with  a  great  artillery  and  pontoon  train,  and^^^®^^ 
obliged  to  keep  his  men  well  in  hand,  from  the309.  Vict, 
uncertainty  when  Suchet's  great  reinforcement  from^H^  ^']^ 
Catalonia,^  which  was  known  to  be  approaching,^ 

VOL.  X.  Y 
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CHAP,  might  join  the  enemy,  did  not  arrive  on  the  Touch, 
-J  1  facing  the  French  in  front  of  Toulouse,  till  the 

Thus,  within  six  weeks  after  the  campaign  opened, 
rauft^f  W^lli^g*^^  1^*^  driven  the  French  from  the  neigh- 
the  cam-  bourhood  of  Bajonue  to  Toulouse,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles )  had  conquered  the  whole  country 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne,  had  passed 
six  large  and  several  smaller  rivers,  driven  the  enemy's 
forces  from  two  fortified  t&es-dv^pont,  and  several  mi- 
nor field-works ;  defeated  them  in  one  pitched  battle, 
and  several  lesser  combats ;  crossed  the  naging  flood 
of  the  Adour  in  the  face  of  the  garrison  of  Bayonne, 
below  that  fortress,  and  laid  siege  to  it  as  well  as-  St 
Jean  Pied-de-Port  and Navarreins  ^  andfinally  brought 
about  a  revolution  at  Bordeaux,  and  a  declaration 
in  &vour  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  from  the  third  city 
in  the  empire.  These  great  successes,  too,  had  been 
gained  by  an  army  composed  of  so  many  and  such 
discordant  nations,  that  the  French  themselves  were 
astonished  how  it  was  held  together :  nearly  a  third 
of  which,  from  the  fierce  passions  with  which  it  was 
animated,  and  the  marauding  habits  which  it  had 
acquired,  had  not  yet  been  brought  across  the  fron- 
tier \  which,  though  considerably  superior  when  the 
campaign  commenced,  was  so  wasted  down  by  the 
necessity  of  investing  so  many  fortresses,  and  occu- 
pying such  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  that  the 
active  force  in  the  field  was  from  the  very  first  little  if 
at  all  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  against  an 
army  in  great  part  composed  of  the  iron  peninsular 
veterans,  the  best  troops  now  in  the  French  service, 
and  a  general  second  only  to  Napoleon  in  the  vigour 
and  ability  with  which  he  maintained  a  defensive 
warfare.    It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  few 
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T)eriods  in  the  military  annals  of  the  British  empire  chap. 

fraught  with  brighter  glory  to  its  army  or  its  chief.  L 

Bat  the  brows  of  Wellington  and  his  followers,  loaded  ^^^^* 
with  military  laurels,  are  yet  encircled  with  a  purer 
wreath,  when  it  is  recollected  that  these  advantages 
had  been  gained  without  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  strict  principles  of  justice  on  which  they  had 
throughout  maintained  the  contest;  that  no  wast- 
ing contributions,  scarce  any  individual  plunder,  had 
disgraced  their  footsteps ;  that  to  avoid  the  pillage  of 
their  own  troops,  the  requisitions  of  their  own. gene- 
rals, the  peasants  of  France  sought  refuge  within 
the  sanctuary  of  the  British  lines;  and  that  this 
admirable  discipline  was  enforced  by  the  commander, 
and  obeyed  by  his  soldiers,  when  heading  a  vast 
military  array  of  the  Peninsular  forces,  hastily  levied, 
imperfectly  disciplined,  burning  with  resentment 
for  the  six  yearis'  wasting  and  desolation  of  their 
own  country,  and  whose  services  it  was  frequently 
necessary  to  forego,  to  avoid  the  retaliation  whichtKi^.Ti 
they  so  naturally  endeavoured  to  inflict  on  their 
oppressors.^ 

While  these  decisive  blows  were  paralysing  the 
imperial  strength  in  the  south  of  France,  the  pro- progress 
gross  of  events  in  Catalonia,  though  of  far  inferior  ^JJJJJ^ 
importance,  was  also  tending  to  the  same  general  lu*- 
result  Since  the  junction  of  the  armies  of  Catalonia 
and  Aragon,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Allied  force 
under  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  Taragona,  in  Sep- 
tember 181S,  already  noticed,*  the  opposite  hosts 
had  remained  in  a  state  of  total  inactivity ;  Clinton, 
who  had  succeeded  Lord  William  in  the  command, 
with  the  British  and  German  division  from  Sicily* 

*  Ante^  Yin.  840,  841. 
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CHAP,  ten  thousand  strong,  with  nine  thousand  of  Sarsfield's 
^^^7'  Spaniards,  lay  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Llohregat,  from 
its  moMth  to  the  mountains ;  Elio,  with  sixteen  thou- 
sand ill-disciplined  Spanish  troops,  observed  Gerona 
from  Vecqui ;  while  Copons*  men,  about  twelve  thou- 
sand more,  besieged  Peniscola,  and  blockaded  Lerida» 
Mequinenza,  and  the  lesser  forts  still  occupied  by 
the  enemy  in  the  rear.    On  the  other  hand,  Suchet 
had  still  sixty-fiTO  thousand  admirable  troops,  the 
best  in  Spain,  under  his  command,  and,  without 
drawing  a  man  from  the  fortresses,  he  could  bring 
thirty  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field. 
Offensive  operations  upon  an  eiLlended  scale,  with 
ten  thousand  British  troops,  and  such  a  disjointed 
rabble  of  Spaniards,  without  discipline  or  magazines, 
and  generally  starving,  under  generals  acting  almost 
independent  of  each  other,  were  of  course  out  of  the 
question  ^  and  the  English  general  fbuod,  that  even 
for  lesser  enterprizes  which  offered  a  fair  prospect  of 
Buccess,  no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed  on 
tbeir  co-operation.   From  a  failure  on  Copons'  part 
to  take  the  share  assigned  him,  a  welUeonceived 
attack  of  Clijiton,  with  six  thousand  men,  on  the 
French  posts  at  Molino  del  Rey,  failed  of  obtaining 
eomplete  Buccess.     At  this  very  time,  however, 
Jan.  16.   Napoleon,  alarmed  by  the  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Allies,  recalled  ten  thousand  men  and  eighty  guns 
frt>m  the  army  of  Catalonia:  upon  which  Suchet 
ii^36i^^  increased  the  garrison  of  Barcelona  to  eight  thou- 
d68.  Vict,  sand  men ;  prepared  to  retire  himself  to  the  line  of 
«m!'252,       Fluvia,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees ;  sent 
m^N^.  secret  instructions  to  the  garrisons  in  his  rear  to 
487.  Koch,make  their  escape  the  best  way  they  could,  and  join 
sil^'    him  near  Figueras  ;^  and  strongly  recommended  to 
Napoleon  to  send  Ferdinand  VII.,  under  the  treaty 
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of  Valengay,  as  speedily  as  possible  into  Catalonia,  chap: 

in  order  to  give  him  a*  dbcent  pretext  for  evacuating  1 

all  the  fortresses,  except  Figueras,  in  that  province, 
and  thereby  enable  him  to  march  with  twenty-five 
thoosand  additional  veterans  to  the  succour  of  the^ 
Emperor. 

The  return  of  some  of  these  garr&ons,  bowever, 
was  accelerated  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem^  unworthy  8trsti««iii. 
of  the  military  honour,  by  which  the  SpaniiordsJ^^**' 
now  recovered  some  of  the  fortresses,,  in  muchMequinen* 
the  same  way  as  the  French,  had;  sis  years  before,  Monzon 
got  possessicm  of  them.    There  was,  at  this  time,^^^^^ 
in  die  French  service,  a  Spaniard  of  Flemish  ^J^^' 
descent.  Van  Halen,  who,  during  his  employment  in 
the  staff  of  Suchet,  had  contrived'  to  make  himself 
master,  not  only  of  the  power  of  exactly  imitating 
his  writing,  but  of  his  private  seal  and  the  cipher 
which  he  made  use  of  in  his  most  confidential  des* 
patches.    He  had  even  dived  so  deep  into  his  mys^ 
teries,  as  to  have  discovered  the  private  mark  by 
which  Suchet  had  desired  all  his  chief  officers  to 
distinguish  his  genuine  from  forged  despatches,  vis. 
the  inserting  a  slender  light-coloured  hair  in  the- 
ciphered  pi^r.    Having  possessed  himself  of  this 
secret  information,  he  entered  into  cmnmunication- 
with  the  Baron  d'Erolles,  and  they  concocted  orders 
addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  whole  towns  held> 
by  the  French  in  the  rear  of  the  Allied  army,  direct-* 
ing  them  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  and  march  to  join 
him,  with  a  view  to  joining  the  Emperor  in  the' 
heart  of  France.    History  has  little  interest  ini 
recording  the  means  by  which  fraud  and  artifice 
overreach  valour  and  sincerity.    Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  ordars  fobrieated  by  Van  Halen  were  so  pre- 
cise and  articulate,  the  forgeries  so  well  executed. 
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CHAP,  and  the  preventions  taken  against  discovery  so  com- 

.  L  plete,  that  they  deceived  the  governors  of  Lerida, 

1814.  Meqtiinenza,  and  Mouzon,  which  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards;  though  their  garrisons  rejoin- 
ed Suchet  in  safety,  in  consequence  of  Clinton,  from 
an  honourable  dislike  to  or  distrust  in  the  attempt, 
having  done  nothing  to  intercept  their  return.  The 
stratagem,  however,  failed  at  Tortosa,  in  consequence 
of  the  Spanish  general  Sans,  to  whom  the  French 
governor  Robert,  feigning  to  fall  into  the  snare,  had 
written  to  come  with  two  battalions  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  not  having  courage  to  do  so.  Suchet 
thus  was  rather  benefited  than  injured  by  Van 
Halen*s  treachery,  for  he  thereby  got  back  the  garri- 
March  8.  SOUS  of  the  towHs  thus  fraudulently  won,  which  were 
g^Q^^g^e,"* otherwise  beyond  his  reach:  but  having  received 
48?' m  Napoleon  to  send  off  a  second  draft  of 

Vict,  et '  ten  thousand  men  to  Lyons,  he  surrendered  Gerona 
xxUl'264,  *®       Spaniards,  and  drew  back  all  his  troops  in 
266.^Koch,the  field  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Figueras,  there  to 
315.  '    await  the  issue  of  the  crisis  which  was  approaching.^ 
Meanwhile  Barcelona  continued  closely  blockad- 
Arriyaiofed;  and  a  sally  which  Habert  made  on  the  23d 
SS*^;^'^  February,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  Sars- 
the^war  in         ^     Commanded  the  blockading  force.  The 
Cauionia.  placc  Continued  closely  invested  till  the  SOth  March, 
March  20.  ^jj^^  Ferdinand  VII.  arrived  on  the  frontier  from 
Perpignan,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Don  Carlos, 
and  Don  Antonio,  his  uncle.    He  was  received  on 
the  banks  of  the  Fluvia  with  great  pomp,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  both  the  French  and  Spanish  armies,  who 
made  a  convention  for  a  suspension  of  arms  on  this 
interesting  occasion.    Indeed,  hostilities  every  where 
ceased  in  Catalonia;  both  parties  regarding  with 
reawn  the  war  as  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Valen- 
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gay.    Ferdinand  continued  his  journey  in  perfect  chap, 

tranquillity  towards  Madrid,  the  honours  of  war  L 

being  rendered  to  him  equally  by  the  French  as  the 
Spanish  garris<»is;  and  Clinton,  in  obedience  to 
orders  received  &om  Wellington,  broke  up  his  army  $ 
part  being  embarked  at  Taragona  to  join  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  who  was  engaged  in  operations  against 
Genoa,  and  part  marched  across  Aragon,  to  join 
Wellington  on  the  Garonne.  The  treaty  of  Valen- 
9ay,  however,  not  having  been  ratified  by  the  Cortes, 
the  blockade  of  the  fortresses  still  held  by  the  French 
continued^;  and,  so  late  as  the  18th  April,  long  after 
peace  had  been  concluded  at  Paris,  Habert,  in  igno* 
ranee  of  that  event,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  cut  his 
way  out  of  Barcelona ;  and  though  repulsed  and 
driven  in  again,  the  encounter  was  very  bloody,  and 
cost  the  Spaniards  eight  hundred  men.  Intelligence  April  20, 
of  the  pacification  at  Paris  arrived  four  days  after- 
wards, and  terminated  the  contest  in  that  quarter  ; 
and  then  appeared,  in  the  clearest  colours,  both  the 
strength  of  the  hold  which  the  Emperor  had  taken 
of  Spain,  and  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  grasping 
system  which  made  him  even  in  the  last  extremity 
persist  in  retaining  what  he  had  once  acquired. 
When  the  French  soldiers  in  Spain  hoisted  the  white 
flag,  the  symbol  of  universal  peace,  they  still  held 
Barcelona,  Figueras,  Tortosa,  MoreUas,  Penisoola,) 
Saguntum,  and  Denia ;  and  in  these  fortresses  were  k^'jj^^' 
shut  up  no  less  than  sixteen  thousand  veteran  sol-fJ7,3i9. 

Vict,  ©t 

diers,  which,  with  the  like  force  under  SuchefsConq. 
immediate  command  on  the  Fluvia,  would  have  2^"* 
given  Napoleon,  when  the  scales  hung  all  but  eveii^^^^^» 
on  the  bai^ks  of  the  Seine,  a  decisive  superiority  over 
the  whole  for<^  of  the  Allied  sovereigqs.^ 

The  war  terminated  somewhat  sooner  on  the  west^ 
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Lxxv  ®™  const  of  Spain.  The  only  stronghold  still  held  by 
-the  French  there,  after  the  storming  of  St  Sebastian, 


^^^^^  was  Santona,  which,  situated  on  the  rocky  extremity 
&Som^      *       sandy  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Biscay, 
and  dose  had  long  been  an  object  of  violent  contest  between 
inth^^  the  contending  parties  ;  and  still,  on  the  edge  of  a 
Peninsnit.  recovered  monarchy,  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag.  After 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  it  was  invested  by  the  Gali- 
cians  by  land  and  the  British  cruiisers  by  sea ;  but 
the  latter  blockade  was  maintained  so  negligently, 
and  the  Spanish  land  troops  were  so  ineflScient, 
that  Wellington  at  first  gave  orders  to  Lord  Ayl- 
mjer's  brigade  to  proceed  thither;  and  though  this  in- 
tention was  not  carried  into  eflect,  yet  Captain 
Wells,  with  some  British  sappers  and  miners,  was 
sent  to  accelerate  their  operations.    As  usual,  how- 
ever, the  Spaniards  were  so  dilatory  and  ill  prepared, 
ihst  nothing  effectual  was  done  till  the  middle  of 
Feb.  13.   February,  when  the  Fort  of  Puertal,  outside  the 
place,  was  carried.    On  the  night  of  the  21st,  the 
Feb. 21.   outworks  wcrc  stormed;  and  the  direction  of  the 
approaches  being  now  entrusted  to  Captain  Wells, 
he  pushed  his  operations  so  vigorously,  that  the 
Fort  Laredo,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  was 
taken.    Lameth,  the  French  governor,  upon  this 
offered  to  capitulate  in  April,  on  condition  of  being 
sent  back  to  France.    Wellington  refused  to  agree 
to  these  terms ;  but  hardly  had  his  declinature  arrived, 
when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  pacification  at 
» N    Ti  which  closed  hostilities,  and  the  place,  with 

490, 504.'  the  tricolor  flag  still  waving  on  it,  was  in  terms  of 
the  treaty  given  over  the  Spaniards.^ 

To  conclude  the  whole  operations  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  last  and  bloody 
struggles  on  the  Garonne  and  Adour,  whith,  though. 
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not  occurring  in  chronological  order  till  9it&r  the  chap. 

capitulation  of  Paris,,  shall  he  here  detailed,  in  order  ^ 

not  to  hreak  the  narratiye  of  the  decisive  events 
which  led  to  that  catastrophe. 

Toulouse,  in  which  the  French  armyi.  under 
Soult,  was  now  concentrated,  and  befbce  which  thcDMcnp- 
British  army  lay,  <wq  the  left  hank  of  the  Garonne,  ^"^^^^ 
fronting  the  Touch,  was  well  knewn  to  Marshal  a&dtbe 
Soult,  as  he  had  heen  horn  and  hred  in  its  vfcinity, 
and  he  had  long  fixed  upon  it  as  the  post  where  his 
final  stand  for  the  south  of  France  was  to  be  mttde. 
That  ancient  capital  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
monarchy,  so  celebrated  in  poetry  and  romance, 
though  much  declined  firom  its  former  greatness, 
still  numbered  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  within  its 
walls;  and  being  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  of  which  it  commanded  the  principal  pass^ 
age,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  roads  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  it  was  a  stra^agetical  poiat  ef  the  very 
highest  importance,  both  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
facilities  for  his  own,  and  keeping  them  from  the 
enemy*s  army.    Posted  there,  the  French  general 
was  master  either  of  his  retreat  upon  Suchet  by 
Carcassone,  or  on  Augereau  by  Alby;  while  the 
ample  stream  of  the  Garonne  wafted  supplies  of  all 
sorts  to  his  army,  and  the  walls  of  the  eity  itself 
afforded  a  protection  of  no  ordinary  importance  to 
his  soldiers.    The  Garonne,  flowing  on  the  west  of 
the  city,  properly  so  called,  presented  to  the  Allies 
a  deep  curve,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  town  is 
placed,  connected,  by  a  massy  stone  bridge  of  ancient 
architecture,  with  the  suburb  of  St  Cyprien,  situated 
on  the  westmost  of  its  banks.    This  suburb,  which 
first  presented  itself  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  coming 
firom  the  side  of  Bayonne,  was  defimded  by  an  old 
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CHAP,  brick  wall,  flanked  by  massy  towers ;  and  beyond 
Lxxv.       rampart  Soult  had  erected  outer  field-works.  The 


1814.  city  itself,  on  the  other  bank,  was  also  surrounded 
by  a  thick  brick  wall,  strengthened  with  towers  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  bear  four-and-twenty  poimders. 
The  great  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  unites  the 
Garonne  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  wound  round  the 
town  to  the  east  and  north,  and  joined  the  river  a 
few  miles  below  it ;  forming  in  this,  manner,  with 
the  Garonne  itself,  a  vast  wet  ditch,  which,  on  every 
side  except  a  small  opening  to  the  south-east,  encir- 
cled its  walls  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.    The  suburbs  of  St  Etienne  and  Guillemeri, 
which  stretched  out  across  the  canal  to  the  eastward 
ro^^e^f^om  the  walls,  were  strengthened  with  field-works 
Vict  V/'  ^*     points  where  they  crossed  the  canal ;  andbeyond 
Conq.     them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  rose  the  steep 
348?  Nap."dg®    Mont  Ravo,  the  outer  face  of  which,  whereby 
626^^^'    alone  it  could  be  assailed  by  the  enemy,  being  exceed- 
ingly rugged  and  difficult  of  access.^ 

From  this  description  of  Soult's  position,  it  was 
Ineffectual  cleaT  that  an  attack  on  the  town  from  the  west,  and 
^[J^^P****  through  the  suburb  of  St  Cyprien,  was  out  of  the 
Toulouse  question.    The  suburb  itself,  flanked  on  either  side 
above  the  by  a  deep  and  impassable  rivier,  defended  by  a  wall 
^^"^^      and  external  redoubt,  could  only  be  forced  at  an 
enormous  loss  of  blood ;  and  even  if  taken,  the  town 
could  only  be  reached  by  a  long  bridge,  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  defence.    The  passage  above  the  town 
presented  difficulties  apparently  formidable ;  for  it 
would  bring  the  Allies  into  the  deep  and  heavy 
country  around  the  Arriege,  the  cross-roads  of  which, 
from  the  recent  rains,  had  become  all  but  impass- 
able ;  but  nevertheless  Wellington  resolved  to 
attempt  it,  because,  if  successful,  it  would  detach 
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Soult  from  the  succours  he  expected  from  Suchet,  chap. 
throw  back  the  latter  general  into  the  Pyrenees,  by. 


enabling  the  British  to  cut  off  his  retreat  by  Nar- 
bonne,  open  up  the  communication  with  Bubna  at 
Lyons,  and  compel  Soult  to  abandon  the  line  of  the 
Garonne.  He  commenced  the  formation  of  a  bridge  March  28. 
at  Poitet,  six  miles  above  Toulouse,  which  appeared 
the  most  advantageous  site  that  could  be  selected ; 
but  the  stream  was  found  to  be  too  broad  for  the 
pontoons,  and  no  means  of  obviating  the  defect 
existed.    This  delayed  the  passage  for  some  days ; 
but  at  length  Hill  discovered  a  more  favourable 
point  near  Pensaguel,  about  seven  miles  above  Tou- 
louse, where  a  bridge  was  speedily  laid ;  and  he 
immediately  crossed  over  with  two  British  divisions 
and  Morillo's  Spaniards,  in  all  thirteen  thousand 
men  and  eighteen  guns.  This  detachment  advanced 
towards  Toulouse  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
while  Wellington,  with  the  main  body,  threatened 
the  faubourg  St  Cyprien  on  the  left  ;  and  Soult,  not 
knowing  on  which  side  he  at  first  was  to  be  assailed, 
kept  the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  hand  within  the  walls  i  Weiiing. 
of  the  town,  only  observing  Hill  with  light  troops.  ^^j^^J^*"^ 
But  the  roads  on  either  side  of  the  Arriege  were^pnii/ 
found  to  be  altogether  impassable,  and  as  every  thing  oam.  ^i. 
depended  on  rapidity  of  movement.  Hill  wisely 
renounced  the  project  of  an  attack  on  that  side,  and^i^  Vand. 
recrossing  the  Garonne  on  the  night  of  the  1st  ids  B^im. 
April,  took  up  his  pontoon  bridge,  and  return^  to*' 
the  headquarters  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.^ 

Wellington  now  determined  to  make  the  attempt 
below  the  town ;  but  this  change  in  the  line  of  attack, 
though  unavoidable  in  the  circumstances,  proved  of 
the  most  essential  service  to  the  French  general; 
for,  foreseeing  that  the  passage  would  he  made  on 
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CHAP,  that  side,  he  set  his  whole  army,  and  all  the  male 

XiXXV  •  • 

populisitibit  of  Toulouse,  to  work  at  fortifications  on 


the  Mont  Rave,  hy  which  aione  the^  town  could  he 
Beresford  approached  in  that  quarter;  and  with  such  diligence 
wtUngia^id  they  work  during  the  nine  days'  respite  aflorded 
thrown    jj^^^  hcfore  the  Allied  army  could  fiuaily  effect  their 

across  , 

below     passage,  that  a  most  formidable  series  of  field-works 
Touiduse.       erected  on  the  summit  of  that  rugged  ridge,  as 
well  as  at  all  the  bridj^es  o^r  the  canal  and  entrances 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  town.     Though,  however, 
every  hour  was  precious,  yet  such  was  the  flooded 
state  of  the  Garonne,  from  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
fell,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Pyrenees, 
that  the  English  general  was  compelled,  much 
against  his  wiil,  to  remain  inactive  in  front  of  St 
Cyprien  till  the  evening  of  the  Sd%    Then,  as  the 
river  had  somewhat  fallen,  the  pontoons  were  carried 
April  4.   in  the  night  toGrenade,  fifteen  miles  below  Toulouse ; 
and  the  bridge  having  been  quickly  thrown  over,  a 
battery  of  thirty  guns  was  established  to  protect  it, 
and  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry 
immediately  passed  over,,  which  captured  a  large 
herd  of  oxen  intended  for  the  French  army.  But 
meanwhile  a  catastrophe,  threatening  the  most  ter- 
^  Beim.  i.  rible  consequences,  ensued.    The  river  rose  again 
vL  631^*^  ii^  raging  tonsents  ^  the  light  division  and  Spaniards, 
intended  to  follow  the  leading  divisions,  could  not 
105.  Victxbe  got  across;  the  grappling  irons  and  supports 
xxin^leb;         swept  away ;  and,  to  avoid  total  destruction,  it 
became  necessary  to  take  up  the  pontoons  and  dis- 
Batbnrst,  mautlo  the  bridge,  leaving  Beresford,  with  fifteen 
18h!      thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  alone  ex- 
2^^' posed  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  French  army  of  at 
least  double  thmr  strength.^ 

Soult  was  immediately  made  acquainted,  with  this 
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passage,  ^ut  he  was  not  at  first  Aware  of  tlie  small  t^HAP. 
amoant  «f  force  which  was  got  across ;  and  when . 


he  did  learn  it,  he  deemed  it  more  advisable  to  await 
the  enemy  in  the  position  he  had  fortified  with  such  HUda&ger, 
care  at  Toulouse,  than  to  incur  the  chance  of  a  com-^ne^  of 
bat,  even  with  such  superior  forces,  on  the  banks  ^"^^ 
of  the  Garonne.  He  remained,  accor^gly,  from  the 
4tth  to  the  8th  without  moving  from  his  intrenched 
position,  and  thereby  lost  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
striking  a  serious,  if  not  decisive,  blow  against  the 
British  army,  which  bad  occurred  since  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  war.    Wellington,  during  this  terrible 
interval,  remained  calm  on  the  other  side,  ready  to 
cross  over  in  person  by  boat  the  moment  Beresford 
was  attacked:  he  was  confident  in  his  troops^  even 
against  twofold  odds ;  and  having  done  his  utmost 
to  avert  danger,  calmly  awaited  the  result :  and  he 
has  since  been  heard  to  say  that  he  felt  no  disquietude, 
and  never  dlept  sounder  in  his  life  than  on  those  three 
nights.  At  length  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  river 
having  subsided,  the  bndge  was  again  laid  down ; 
Freyre^s  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  artillery,  were 
crossed  over ;  and  WeUiaigton,  taking  the  command 
in  person,  advanced  to  Fenoulhiet,  within  five  miles 
of  Toulouse.    Hill  with  two  divisions  was  left  to 
menace  the  suburb  of  St  Cyprien  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  pontoon  bridge  brought  higher 
up,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  i  WeiiiDj^. 
him  and  the  main  body  of  the  army.    In  the  course  BrtiJJ,i^'* 
of  the  advance  towards  the  town,  a  sharp  cavalry  ^p^*  12, 
action  took  place  at  the  bridge  of  Croix  de  Orade,  Ourw.  xi. 
over  the  Ers,  where  ViaPs  dragoons  were  overthrown  Jf^gf*^' 
by  the  18th  hussars,  led  by  Mqjor  Hughes,  thej^^^^'*"^. 
bridge  carried,  and  a  hundred  prisoners  taken,  with  165. 
hardly  any  loss  to  the  British  troops.^ 

From  the  heights  to  which  Wellington  had  now 
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CHAP,  advanced,  he  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  French  posi- 
tion, which  he  carefully  studied,  and  the  whole  of 


1^1^-  the  next  day  was  spent  in  bringing  up  the  troops, 
Adr»ii.  which  was  not  completely  effected  till  the  evening  of 
t^Frmchthe  9th,  and  preparing  for  the  battle.  It  must  be 
position,  admitted  that  Soult's  measures  had  been  conducted 
with  great  ability,  and  that  his  judicious  selection  of 
Toulouse  as  his  battle-field,  had  almost  restored  the 
chances  of  success  in  his  favour.  He  had  gained 
seventeen  days  of  perfect  rest  for  his  troops,  during 
which  they  had  been  sheltered  from  the  weather, 
and  both  their  physical  strength  and  spirit  essen- 
tially improved.  He  had  brought  the  enemy  to  fight 
with  an  equality  of  force  ;  for  one-third  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  was  on  the  opposite  bank  before  St  Cy- 
prien,  a  fortress  so  strong  in  front,  and  secure  in 
flank,  that  a  small  body  of  conscripts  might  be  there 
securely  left  to  combat  them.  The  main  body,  under 
Soult's  immediate  command,  was  posted  on  the  rugged 
summit  of  Mont  Rave,  called  the  Calvinet  platform,  in 
an  elevated  position  about  two  miles  long,  and  strength- 
ened on  either -flank  by  strong  field-works.  This 
formidable  position  could  be  reached  only  by  crossing 
first  a  marshy  plain,  in  some  places  impassable  from 
the  artificial  inundations  of  the  £rs,  and  then  a  long 
and  steep  hill,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and 
redoubts  on  the  summit.  All  the  bridges  of  the  £rs, 
except  the  Croix  d'Orade,  were  mined ;  and  it  was 
636*637.  necessary  for  the  British  army  to  make  a 

Vaad.  ii.  flank  march  under  fire,  so  as  to  sain  the  south-east- 

107  109  '  o 

Koch,  iii.  cm  slopc  of  the  Mont  Rave,  and  ascend  the  hill  from 
WoUhfg-  summit  of  the  ridge  should  be 

tontoLordcarried,  there  remained  the  interior  line,  formed  by 
April  12^  the  canal,  with  its  fortified  bridge,  houses,  and  sub-. 
Gii-w.  xi  within  it  again  a  third  line,  formed  of  the 

033.       walls  of  the  ancient  city,  planted  with  cannon,^  which 
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it  wa^  scarcely  possible  to  carry  without  r^alar  chap. 
approaches  or  an  enormous  slaughter.  hxw. 

Having  carefully  examined  the  enemy's  ground, 
Wellington  adopted  the  following  plan  of  attack.  Weiung- 
Hill,  on  the  left  bank,  was  to  menace  St  Cyprien,J7«tu^ 
so  as  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  preyent  their  sending  any  succours  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  river ;  Pieton  and  Alten,  with  the 
third  and  light  divisions,  Freyre's  Spaniards,  and 
Bock's  heavy  dragoons,  were  to  advance  against  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  if  possible 
carry  the  hill  of  Pugade,  so  as  to  restrain  the  enemy 
in  that  quarter ;  but  they  were  not  to  endeavour  to 
carry  the  summit  Meanwhile  Beresford,  with  the 
fourth  and  sixth  divisions,  with  Ponsonby's  dragoons, 
and  three  batteries  of  cannon,  after  crossing  the  £rs 
at  the  Croix  d'Orade,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the 
Mont  Rave,  was  to  defile  along  the  low  ground  be* 
tween  it  and  the  marshy  banks  6f  the  Ers,  and  having 
gained  the  extreme  French  right,  wheel  into  line,  and 
ascend  the  hill  there,  and  assault  the  redoubts  of  St 
Cyprien  on  the  summit  This  plan  of  operations  was 
perhaps  unavoidable,  and  it  certainly  pron^ised  to 
distract  the  enemy  by  three  attacks-^t  St  Cyprien, 
the  hill  of  Pugade,  and  St  Sypierre  at  once — but  it 
was  open  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  dividing 
the  main  body  of  the  army  into  two  different  bodies, 
separated  by  above  two  miles  from  each  other;  while 
the  enemy,  in  concentrated  masses,  lay  on  the  hill 
above  them,  eend  m%ht  crush  either  separately  before 
the  other  could  come  to  its  assistance.  It  was  exactly 
a  repetition  of  the  Allied  cross  march,  on  the  flank 
of  which  Soult  had  fallen  with  such  decisive  effect  at 
Austerlitz    or  of  MannOnt's  undue  extension  to  his 

♦Ante,  V.  470. 
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•CHAP,  left,'  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  of  which  Wellington 
'  himself  had  so  ;promptly  availed  himself,  to  the  ruin 


1 814.  Qf     French,  at  Salamanca.*  Singular  coincidence ! 

1  Soult's  . 

Official  that  ta  the  very  kist  battle  of  the  war,  the  one  com- 
^^j^j'l'  mander  should  have  repeated  the  hazardous  move- 
ments  which,  when  committed  by  his  adversary,  had 
Wem'ng.  proved  fatal  to  the  French  cause  in  the  Peninsula ; 
^*h^^];^and  the  other  Med  to  take  that  advantage  of  it,  by 
^pnii2,  which  he  himself  had  formerly,  under  Napoleon's 
Gun^.  zi.  direction,  decided  the  contest  in  Germany.^ 
^  Secure  under  cover  of  his  numerous  intrench- 

Position  of  ments  on  the  long  summit  of  the  Mont  Rave,  and  in 
Frencii,  suburb  of  St  Cyprien,  Soult  calmly  awaited  the 
on^b^r^  attack.  Reille,  with  the  division  Maransin,  was  in 
sides.  St  Cyprien,  opposed  to  Hill  in  the  external  defences 
of  that  suburb  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  D*Er- 
Ion  occupied  the  line  on  the  right  bank,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  to  the  plateau  of  Calvinet, 
Daricau  being  at  the  bridge  of  Matabiau,  and 
D'Armagnac  thence  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Mont  Rave ;  Villatte  was  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  Pugade,  at  the  northern  oomer  of  the  plateau ; 
Harispe's  men  occupied  the  works  in  the  centre ; 
from  thence  to  the  extreme  right  Taupin's  division 
was  placed,  «i  little  in  advance,  with  the  summit  of 
St  Sypierre  strongly  occupied.  Bertou's  cavalry 
were  in  the  low  grounds  near  the  Ers,  to  observe 
the  movements  of  the  enemy;  Travot*s  division, 
composed  chiefly  of  conscripts,  occupied  the  fortified 
suburb  of  St  Michel  to  the  bridge  of  Matabiau; 
and  the  national  guard  of  Toulouse  lined  the  ram- 
parts, and  performed  the  service  of  the  interior  of 
the  town.  The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides  were 
unequal  in  point  of  numerical  strength,  but  nearly 

•  Ante,  VIIL  447. 
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matched  in  military  strength:  the  Anglo-Portuguese  ^^^y- 

around  Toulouse  heing  fifty-two  thousand,  including  - 

seven  thousand  horse  and  sixty-four  pieces  of  cannon ;  ^^^^ 
but  of  these  twelve  thousand  were  Spaniards,  who 
could  not  be  relied  on  for  a  serious  shock.  The 
French  had  nearly  forty  thousand,  of  whom  thirty- 
eight  thousand  were  brought  into  the  field,  including 
Travot's  reserve,  but  exclusive  of  the  national  guard 
of  Toulouse ;  and  they  had  eighty  pieces  of  cannon, 
some  of  them  of  very  heavy  csdibre.  The  superiority 
in  respect  of  numbers  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies ;  but  this  might  be  considered  as  compensated 
in  point  of  effective  force  by  the  great  strength  of 
the  French  position,  their  local  advantage,  as  lying 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  circle  of  which  the  Allies 
formed  the  circumference,  the  triple  line  of  intrench- 
ments  on  which  they  had  to  fall  back  in  case  of  dis- 
aster, the  heavy  artillery  which  crowned  their  field- 
works,  and  the  homogeneous  quality  of  their  troops, 
all  French,  and  containing  that  intermixture  of  young 
and  veteran  soldiers  which  forms  perhaps  the  best 
foundation  for  military  prowess.*    Both  sides  were 
animated  with  the  most  heroic  resolution  ;  for  theyi  Nap. 
were  alike  aware  that  their  long  struggle  was  draw-.^^*  y^^^^ 
ing  to  a  termination,  and  that  victory  or  defeat  ^^w»|-^io7.^ 
would  crown  the  glories  of  the  one,  or  obliterate  the372.  ' 
humiliation  of  the  other.^ 

*  The  battle  of  Toulouse  being  the  last  in  the  Peninsular  contest,  and 
a  pitched  battle  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  importance,  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion  between  the  military  historians  of  France  and 
England :  the  former  have  laboured  hard  to  diminish  the  efPective 
French  foice  in  the  field,  while  they  magnified  the  British ;  and  one  of 
them,  Choumara,  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  for  Marshal  Soalt 
and  hlfl  eoantrymen  the  merit  of  a  victory  on  the  occasion.  The 
British  numbers  in  the  field  are  exactly  known,  as  the  Morning  State 
of  the  whole  army  on  April  10,  is  extant,  and  has  been  published  by 
Colonel  Napier,  voL  vi.  710.  The  French  numbers  cannot  be  so 
VOL.  X.  Z 
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CHAP.     Wellinfflon  save  the  signal  for  the  commenoement 

 L  of  the  battle  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Picton 

1814.  Alten,  on  the  right  of  the  main  battle  on  the 
Battle  of  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  drove  the  French 
Aprifio?  advanced  posts  between  the  river  and  the  hill  of 
Pugade  back  to  their  fortified  posts  on  the  canal ; 
Hill  drove  them  in  to  their  exterior  line  at  St 
Cjprien ;  while  Clinton  and  Cole,  at  the  head  of  the 
4th  and  5th  divisions,  rapidly  defiled  over  the  bridge 
of  Croix  d'Orade,  and  after  driving  the  enemy  out 
of  the  village  of  Mont  Blanc,  continued  their  march 
along  the  margin  of  the  Ers,  sheltered  by  Freyre's 
Spaniards,  who  established  themselves  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Pugade,  from  whence  the  Portuguese 

accurately  ascertained,  as  no  imperial  muster-rolls  are  extant  subse* 
quent  to  Dec.  1813.  The  statement  given  In  the  text  b  founded  on 
the  detail  of  their  army,  as  given  by  their  able  and  impartial  military 
historian,  Koch ;  with  the  amount  of  Travot*s  reserve  from  Vandon- 
court,  iii.  107. 

I.  Allied  Fobgb.  11.  Fkbnch  Fobcb. 

PreMDt,  BflbctiTe.  PrMent,  SIfcctlTe. 

4th  Division,  Cole,  4613      Infantry,  30000 

6th  Division,  Clinton,  4877       Cavalry,  3000 

dd  Division,  Picton,  3924      Travot's  reserve,  .4000 


Light  Division,  Alten,  3709 

2d  Division,  Stewart,  5990  37000 

Le  Cor^s  Portuguese,  3307      Artillery  and  drivers,  1480 


Bank  and  File,  bayonets,.26420  Total,  38460 

Officers,  Sergeants,  &c  2872 


Infantry,  29292 

Artillery,  6832 

Cavalry,  3600 


British  and  Portuguese, . .  .39724 
Spaniards,  12000 


51724 

—ilfor«V55tofa,  10th  April  1814;  Napibb,  vI.  670;  Koch,  Hi.  689: 
and  Tableau  xiv.  for  the  details. 
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guns  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  more  elevated  forti-  chap. 
fied  heights  of  the  Calvinet    The  way  having  heen . 


thus  cleared  on  the  right,  Beresford,  with  Cole  and  ^^^^ 
Clinton's  divisions,  preceded  hy  the  hussars,  conti- 
nued  their  march  at  as  swift  a  pace  as  they  could, 
along  the  level  ground  between  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
and  the  £rs.    But  the  plain  was  found  to  be  ex* 
tremely  marshy,  and  in  many  places  intersected  by 
water-courses,  which  retarded  the  troops  not  a  little; 
wlule  Berton's  cavalry  vigorously  skirmished  with 
the  British  horse  in  front,  and  a  thundering  fire 
from  the  summit  of  Mont  Rave  in  flank  incessantly 
tore  their  ranks  at  every  discharge.    Nothing  could 
be  more  critical  than  this  flank  march,  with  less^  Wdiing- 
than  thirteen  thousand  men,  in  such  a  hollow  way,^]^^J^ 
with  a  superior  force  strongly  posted  on  the  ridge  ^p^i?» 
on  their  right,  and  an  impassable  morass  and  river  Ourw.  zL 
on  their  left.    Fortune  seemed  to  have  thrown  her  J^J^*^ 
choicest  favours  in  the  way  of  the  French  marshal ;  ^^^'^j 
and  to  complete  the  danger  of  Beresford's  situa-i8i4. 
tion,  a  disaster,  wellnigh  attended  with  fatal  conse-^^'^j^. 
quences,  soon  occurred  on  the  left,  which  seemed  to^-^^^ 
render  nearly  the  whole  force  on  the  summit  of  them.  ii4, 
Calvinet  disposable  to  crush  the  column  painfully 
toiling  beneath  its  guns  at  its  foot^ 

While  Arenschelt's  guns  were  replying  by  a  distant 
cannonade  from  the  lower  summit  of  the  Pugade  to  Defeat  of 
the  elevated  works  on  the  Calvinet,  Freyre's  Span-^^j^^ 
iards  advanced  in  good  order  to  assault  the  north- th«  right 
em  angle  of  the  redoubts  on  the  latter  heights.  BntUu 
They  were  about  nine  thousand  strong,  and  mounted 
the  hill  at  first  with  great  resolution,  driving  before 
them  a  French  brigade,  which  retired  skirmish- 
ing up  to  the  works  in  their  rear ;  but  when  thq 
Spaniards  came  within  range  of  grape-shot,  the 
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CHAP,  heavy  artillery  ^on  the  summit,  sweeping  down  a 
^^^^Mevel  sloping  glacis,  which  enabled  every  shot  to 


1B14.  i^i^Q  effect,  produced  such  a  frightful  carnage  in 
front,  while  the  great  guns  from  the  redoubt  at 
Matabiau  tore  their  flank,  that  the  front  rank, 
instead  of  recoiling,  rushed  wildly  forward,  with  the 
instinct  of  brave  men,  to  gain  the  shelter  of  a  hollow 
road  which  ran  like  a  dry  ditch  in  front  of  the 
works.  In  great  confusion  they  reached  this  covered 
way;  but  the  second  line,  seeing  the  disorder  in  front, 
turned  about  and  fled ;  upon  which  the  French, 
leaping  with  loud  shouts  out  of  their  works,  ran 
down  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  hollow,  and  plied  the 
unhappy  men  who  had  sought  refuge  there  with 
such  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry,  that  it  was  soon  little 
more  than  a  quivering  mass  of  wounded  or  dying* 
Freyre,  and  the  superior  officers,  with  extraordinary 
gallantry,  strove  to  rally  the  fugitives,  and  actually 
brought  back  the  second  line  in  tolerable  order  to  the 
edge  of  the  fatal  hollow ;  but  there  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  torn  in  flank  by  the  discharge  of  a 
French  brigade,  which  they  had  not  hitherto  seen  : 
the  fire  from  above  was  so  violent,  and  the  spectacle 
>Nap.Ti.  beneath  them  so  horrid,  that,  after  hesitating  a 
j^'efAi'  *W  broke  and  fled  in  wild  confusion  down 

^0, 271.  the  slope  towards  the  bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade,  closely 
tontoWd  followed  by  the  French,  plying  them  with  an  inoes« 
5^^^'  sant  fire  of  musketry.*  Such  was  the  paiuc,  that  the 
Gvw  zi  ^^^^^  poured  in  wild  disorder  to  the  bridge,  and 
684.  VMid.the  Flrench  would  have  made  themselves  masters  of 
fi^}^'    it,'  thus  entirely  isolating  Beresford  from  the  rest  of 

•  One  Spanish  nginrnt,  ^«  Tvadon  d6  Cantahri^  In  ^nidat  of 
this  terrific  carouse  retained  tbeir  po9t  in  the  hollo:r  wsf  ,  under  the 
redoubts,  vhen  their  comrades  were  couted,  till  Wellington  ordered, 
them  to  retire. — WxixiNOToir  to  Loan  Batbitsst,  12tA  AprM  1814 ; 
€^woois  zi.  €85;  and  Toswo^  463. 
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the  armyi  had  not  WdlingtoDy  who  was  thare,  chap. 

checked  the  ponBuit  by  the  reserye  artillery  «nd  

Fonsonby's  horse;  while  a  brigade  of  the  light  divi- 
eiaOf  wheeling  to  its  lefit»  threw  in  its  fire  so  oppor* 
tunely  on  the  flank  of  the  pursners,  that  they  were 
constrauied  to  return  to  their  intrenchments  on  the 
raBumit  of  the  hilL 

This  bloody  repulse,  which  cost  the  Spaniards 
fully  fifteen  hundred  meUt  was  not  the  only  ^^^^1*^^^^^ 
on  the  right.    Picton,  with  the  third  division,  had  at 
been  instructed  merely  to  engage  the  enemy's  atten- j^^^l^^^ 
tion  by  a  false  attack ;  but  when  he  beheld  the  rout 
on  the  hill  to  his  left,  and  the  rush  of  the  French 
troops  down  the  slope  after  the  Spaniards,  he  con* 
ceiled  the  design  of  converting  his  feigned  into  a 
real  attack,  supposing  that  that  was  the  only  way  of 
drawing  back  the  enemy,  and  avoiding  total  ruin  in 
that  quarter  of  the  field*    Accordingly  he  advanced 
vigorously,  converting  his  false  attack  into  a  real 
one,  and  pushed  on  to  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp 
of  the  redoubt  which  defended  the  bridge  of  Ju- 
meaux  over  the  canal.    There,  however,  all  further 
progress  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinary  height  of  the  opposite  scarp ;  but 
nevertheless  Picton's  men  ran  forward,  descended 
into  the  fosse,  and  tried,  by  mounting  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  to  reach  the  top  of  the  opposite  wall.  All 
their  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless ;  the  troops,  being 
below  the  range  of  the  guns  on  the  rampart,  were 
overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  large  stones,  arranged 
for  that  express  purpose  along  the  parapet,  and  at 
last  driven  entirely  back,  with  the  loss  of  five  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded.  Thus,  all  along  its  north- 
ern front,,  the  French  position  had  been  found,  by 
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CHAP,  dear-bought  experience,  to  be  impregnable;  and 
'  although  Hill  had,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  made  him- 


self  master  of  the  exterior  line  of  fortifications  of  St 
Cyprien,  and  though  the  Portuguese  guns  on  the  hill 
I  Picton*8  of  Pugade,  and  Beresford's  pieces,  which  it  had  been 
31^311.  found  impossible  to  drag  through  the  miry  ground 
v«ml  m.  ^^gQ  Qf       j^Ys^  ^ith  the  guns  of  the  light 

Nap.  Ti.'  division  near  Matabiau,  kept  up  a  prodigious  con- 
Jone^l*  centric  fire  on  the  redoubts  of  Calvinet,  yet  the 
271.  Vict.y|i^jjclj  cannon  on  the  works  above,  of  heavier  cali* 

et  Conq. 

xziii  353,  bre,  and  firing  down,  replied  with  superior  effect, 
^^f^'and  the  strength  of  the  position  on  the  two  sides  yet 
assailed  was  unshaken.^ 

Every  thing  now  depended  on  the  success  of 
Sonit  at-  Beresford  on  the  extreme  British  left ;  yet  he  was  so 
3^^^^  situated,  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  his  divi- 
sions were  not  in  greater  danger  than  any  other  part 
of  the  army.  Separated  now  by  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  remainder  of  their  allies,  with  their 
artillery,  of  necessity,  left  behind  at  Mont  Blanc, 
out  of  cannon-shot,  from  the  impossibility  of  drag- 
ging it  forward,  with  their  rear  to  an  impassable 
morass  and  river,  and  a  line  of  formidable  intrench- 
ments  in  their  front,  they  had  to  ascend  a  sloping 
hill,  above  a  mile  in  length,  exposed  all  the  ^ay  to 
the  raking  fire  of  a  powerful  army  and  an  array  of 
artillery  on  the  summit  But  the  danger  soon  became 
still  more  pressing,  and  these  two  divisions  were 
brought  into  such  straits,  that  they  must  either 
conquer  or  die.  Soult,  relieved  by  the  repulse  of 
the  Spaniards  from  the  pressure  on  his  left,  and 
seeing  distinctly  his  advantage,  concentrated  his 
troops  in  hand  for  a  desperate  attack  on  Beresford, 
whom  he  hoped  by  a  sudden  irruption  down  the  hill. 
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to  cut  in  two,  and  sever  altogether  from  the  remain-  chap. 
der  of  the  army.*    It  was  precisely  a  repetition  of 
Napoleon's  perpendicular  attack  on  the  flank  of  the  ^^^^ 
Allies  in  march  at  Austerlitz,  or  Wellington  on 
Thomidre's  diyision  at  Salamanca.    He  had  fifteen 
thonsand  infantry  and  twelve  hundred  horse  to 
make  the  attack,  which  promised  decisive  success,  i  souit  to 
The  orders  were  speedily  given.    Taupin's  division 
on  the  summit  of  the  Mont  Rave,  and  one  of  Maran-  April  ii, 

1814. 

sin's  brigades  from  St  Cyprien,  were  brought  forward,  Beim.  i. 
supported  by  ViaVs  and  Berton's  dragoons  on  either  ^^  g42f*'^' 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  directed  to  fall  with  thc^^^"**' 
utmost  fury  on  Beresford's  men,  now  entirely  desti-120.  Tict. 
tute  of  artillery,  while  lyArmagnac's  division  sup-^Jy|*^^ 
ported  them  as  a  reserve,  and  the  guns  on  the  sum-^ 
mit  thundered  on  the  devoted  mass  below.* 

Taupin's  division  speedily  appeared  pouring  down 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  flanked  by  clouds  of  caval-  seresford 
ry,  and  half  concealed  by  the  volumes  of  smoke  wWch^JJJJJ^!^* 
issued  from  the  redoubts  above,  which  now  redoubled  on  the 
their  fire.    Their  generals  and  field-officers  wercri^t, 
seen  in  front  of  the  line  on  horseback,  waving  their 
hats,  amidst  shouts  of  the  multitude,  which,  mingled 

*  Beresford's  diyisions  marched  in  three  lines,  with  their  flank  to 
us;  they  presented,  in  consequence,  an  extended  body.  The  moment 
appeared  favoiuuble  to  destroy  them ;  with  that  yiew  I  ordered  Taupin, 
whose  division  was  formed  on  the  plateau,  to  advance  at  the  pas  de 
charge  against  the  enemy,  to  pierce  through  his  line,  anient  off  all  who 
were  thus  impmdeiitly  advanced.  His  division  was  supported  by  the 
division  D*Armagnac;  it  was  aided  by  the  fire  of  the  works  on  the  right 
of  the  Une,  in  which  General  Danton  was  posted  with  the  9th  light 
infantiy;  while  General  Soult*  received  orders  to  move  down  with  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  to  cut  off  the  communication  on  his  right  between 
the  enemy*s  column  and  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  two  other 
regiments  of  horse  assailed  his  left  flank.  These  dispositions  promised 
the  happiest  result ;  seven  or  dght  thousand  EngUsh  and  Portuguese 
oouki  hardly  fidl  to  be  taken  or  destroyed.*"— Som  0  Puc  D«  F^tvb, 
na  AprU  1814;  Bbi.ma8,  i.  715, 

*  The  son  of  the  Marshal^ 
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CHAP,  with  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  ahove,  resembled 
' .  the  roar  of  the  ocean  breaking  on  an  iron-bound 


1814.  ghore.    Impressed,  but  not  panic-struck,  with  the 
sight,  the  British  troops  halted  in  their  advance, 
and  deployed ;  the  79th  and  4Sd  Highlanders,  who 
were  directly  in  front,  waved  their  bonnets  in  the 
air,  and  returned  the  shouts  with  three  cheers ; 
their  light  company,  by  a  well-directed  fire,  brought 
down  several  of  the  gallant  officers  in  fronts  and  the 
French  column  halted.    They  immediately  fired  a 
volley  into  the  British  lines,  and  advanced  amidst  a 
deafening  roar  of  musketry  and  cannon.  The  French, 
in  column,  as  usual,  found  themselves  unable  to  with- 
stand the  British  in  line,  being  unable,  from  a  few 
companies  alone  in  front,  to  make  any  adequate 
resistance  to  the  deadly  fire  of  musketry  by  which 
they  were  assailed.    The  British  returned  the  fire, 
and  advanced  to  the  charge.    Lambert's  brigade  of 
the  sixth  division,  with  Anson's  of  the  fourth,  dash- 
ed forward  with  a  terrible  shout,  and  the  opposite 
lines  seemed  madly  rushing  at  each  other  in  the 
midst  of  smoke,  which  on  both  sides  obscured  the 
1  Remim.  vlcw.    But  in  that  dreadful  moment  the  native  supe- 
CampMn^  riorfty  of  the  British  courage  was  apparent  ^  the 
293^^^  French  quailed  before  the  shock,  the  lines  never 
Mem.  of  met,  and  when  the  clouds  of  smoke  cleared  away, 
^        they  were^een  wildly  flying  over  the  summit  of  the 
643  *644  closely  followed  by  the  British,  the  42d  and 

jonU,  ii.'  79th  in  front,  who,  with  loud  shouts,  carried  in  the 
fu.^i2or^' confusion  the  redoubts  of  St  Sypierre.  .  Taupin 
et^Con^*^^  was  killed  while  bravely  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
xxiii.  254,  men ;  Berton's  horsemen,  after  being  repulsed  by 
Liw4.^"  the  79th,  whom  they  furiously  charged,  were  swept 
^0^^642  *^*y  general  rout  j  *  while  Cole's  division, 

stoutly  ascending  the  hill  on  Clinton's  left,  com- 
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pleted  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  and  chap. 

not  only  solidly  established  the  two  divisions  on  the  1 

summit  of  the  ridge  at  its  extreme  right,  but  threat- 
ened  the  enemy's  communication  by  the  bridge  of 
Demoiselles  with  the  town  of  Toulouse. 

Thus,  by  the  undaunted  resolution  of  Beresford, 
seconded  by  the  heroic  yalour  of  his  troops,  not  only  sooit's 
had  he  extricated  himself  from  a  situation  of  uncom-^^^* 
mon  embarrassment  and  danger,  but  established  ^i^^^® 
divisions  in  force  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  posi" 
tion,  and  threatened  to  take  all  their  defences  in 
flank.    It  was  now  Soult's  turn  to  feel  alarmed,  and 
he  instantly  made  fresh  dispositions  to  guard  against 
the  danger.    His  whole  defeated  right  wing  was 
re-formed;   D'Armagnae's  brigade   brought  up 
with  Harispe's  division,  and  a  new  line  of  defence 
taken  up,  facing  outwards,  stretching  from  the 
heights  of  Calvinet  on  the  left  to  the  intrenchments 
at  the  bridge  of  Demoiselles  on  the  right;  while  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  line  still  retained  its  old 
ground,  facing  the  Spaniards  and  light  division,  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  position.    It  was  the 
same  sort  of  line  forming  the  two  sides  of  a  square, 
both  facing  outwards,  which  the  Russians  at  Eylau, 
after  having  repulsed  Augereau's  attack  on  their 
right,  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  when 
suddenly  turned  by  Davoust's  successful  irruption  ijone«,ii. 
on  their  left.*  Some  hours,  however,  elapsed  before ^^p*  ^ 
the  combat  could  be  renewed :  for  Beresford,  being646.' 
now  firmly  planted  on  the  heights,  waited  till  he  got29V296."" 
up  his  guns  from  Mont  Blanc  before  he  again  com-^^^^^^^^ 
menced  his  attack,  which  he  at  length  effected.  Mean-^eHre, 
while  Wellington  made  all  the  dispositions  in  his  1814!^^' 
power  to  take  advantage  of  his  success  ;  ^  but  he  had^* 

•  Ante,  VI.  p.  77. 
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CHAP,  no  reserve  in  hand  bat  the  light  division  and  Pon- 

LX.XV 

•sonby's  dragoons,  as  the  Spaniards  could  not  be 


relied  on  for  fresh  operations,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  remaining  contest  still  fell  on  Beresford's  wing. 
About  three  o'clock,  the  artillery  having  joined 
Beresford  Clinton  and  Cole's  division,  Beresford  gave  orders 
nMiottbu  ^to  advance  along  the  level  summit,  towards  the  re* 
Len^.    doubts  in  the  centre  of  the  Calvinet.    Cole  was  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  Clinton  on  the  slope  down 
towards  Toulouse;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Spaniards  under  Freyre,  now  re-formed,  advanced 
again  to  assault  the  northern  end  of  the  Calvinet, 
and  Picton  resumed  his  attack  on  the  bridge  of 
Jumeaux.    Pack  had  obtained  from  Clinton,  for  the 
42d,  the  perilous  honour  of  heading  the  assault,  and 
soon  the  whole  advanced  in  column  to  the  charge.  No 
sooner,  however,  were  the  Highlandfeathersseen  rising 
above  the  brow  of  the  hill,  than  so  terrible  a  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry  opened  from  the  works  above, 
that  the  men  involuntarily  wheeled  by  the  right  into 
line,  and  rushed  impetuously  forward  towards  the 
redoubts.    They  were  defended  by  bastions  fronted 
with  ditches  full  of  water ;  but  so  vehement  was  the 
rush  of  the  Highland  brigade,  that  the  enemy  aban- 
doned them  before  the  Bntish  got  up,  and  the  42d 
entered  the  redoubt  by  its  gorge.  The  French,  how- 
» Journal  evcr,  rallied  bravely  ;  Harispe's  men,  led  by  their 
Mem.  of  gallant  commander,  headed  the  attack,  and  soon  the 
Ir^T^^  taken  redoubt  was  surrounded  by  a  surging  multitude, 
64?' 648  ^^^^^  broke  into  tHe  work,  put  a  large  part  of  the 
Jones,  ii.'  4fQd  to  the  sword,  and  again  got  possession  of  that 
Vwdfut  stronghold.  The  remains  driven  out,  however,  ral- 
123^124.  lied  on  the  JUU  79th,  and  92d  ;^  and  these  four 
Craq,^     Highland  regiments,  charging  to  the  brow  of  the  hill» 
U1U.355,  fought,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  such  desperate 
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resolution,  though  sorely  reduced  in  numher,  that  chap. 
Harispe's  men  were  never  ahle  to  push  them  down  - 


the  slope.  Meanwhile  the  other  brigades  of  Cole 
and  Clinton  came  up  to  their  assistance;  the  French, 
still  furiously  fighting,  were  forced  back  ;  Harispe 
and  Baurot  both  fell,  badly  wounded;  the  bloody 
redoubt  was  retaken  by  the  79th,  and  the  whole 
French  right,  like  a  vast  mass  of  burning  lava, 
amidst  volumes  of  smoke  and  fire,  hurled  down  the 
hill  towards  Toulouse. 

The  battle  was  now  gained ;  for  although  the 
Spaniards  were  repulsed  in  their  fresh  attack  on  the  Retreat  of 
northern  angle  of  the  Calvinet,  and  Picton  also  failed  ^^^d  the 
in  his  renewed  assault  on  the  bridge  of  Jumeaux,  yet^'^- 
three-fourths  of  the  Mont  Rave  was  won ;  its  cen- 
tral and  southern  works  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  guns  commanded  the  whole  suburb 
of  St  Etienne,  as  £ar  as  the  old  walls  of  the  city.  In 
these  circumstances,  at  four  o'clock,  Soult  abandoned 
the  whole  remaining  works  of  the  Calvinet,  and  with- 
drew his  troops  at  all  points  within  the  second  line 
of  defence,  formed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  with 
its  fortified  bridge  and  intrenched  suburbs.  The 
Spaniards,  seeing  the  heights  abandoned,  pressed  upi  weiUng. 
the  slope  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  such  san-STthmtT* 
guinary  contention  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  April  12, 
the  whole  Allied  forces,  crossing  the  ridge,  fell  on  onrw.  xi. 
the  retiring  columns  of  the  enemy;  but  they  were  ar-J^^J- 
rested  by  the  fire  of  the  t^tes-du-ponty  and  at  seven  276, 276. 
o'clock  the  whole  French  army  were  ranged  behind  e^,' ^9. 
the  canal,  which  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  J^*g^j^*' 
between  the  two  armies.    At  the  same  time,  Hillvict.et 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  second  line  of  intrench- ,3^^  355, 
meots,  within  the  old  city  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  ^^^^^ 
the  Garonne  ;*  and  Picton  pushed  the  third  division  666, 666. 
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CHAP,  up  dose  to  the  bridffe-head  of  the  canal  next  the 

 ^  Ghtronne ;  while  Wellington,  having  thus  cooped  the 

^^^^  enemy  up  within  the  city,  and  established  his  army 
in  proud  array  on  the  blood-stained  summits  of  the 
Mont  Rave,  dispatched  his  cavalry  along  the  banks 
^  of  the  £rs,  so  as  to  occupy  the  Montpelier  road,  the 
only  remaining  issue  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

Sach  was  the  bloody  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which, 
Resaiu  of  although  the  victory  unquestionably  Was  on  the  side  of 
^  '  the  British,^  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  gal- 
lant armies  the  prize  of  valour  and  devotion  is  to  be 
awarded.  Situated  as  the  French  army  was,  assailed 
by  superior  force  and  depressed  by  a  long  course  of 
defeats,  the  heroic  stand  they  made  on  the  Calvinet 
was  among  the  most  honourable  of  their  long  and 
glorious  career.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  net 
for  England  alone,  but  the  human  race,  that  the  his^ 
torian  has  now  to  take  leave  of  the  renowned*  anta- 
gonists of  his  country  in  the  Peninsula.  Nor  was 
the  conduct  of  the  British  and  their  Allies  less 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  assailing  a  force 
inferior  in  number,  but  in  a  concentrated  intrenched 
position,  and  strengthened  with  the  greatest  possible 
advantages  of  nature  and  art.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  very  severe,  and  heavier  on  that  of  the 
Allies  than  the  French,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  the  attack  of  intrenchments  of  such 
strength  and  so  defended.    The  former  lost  four 

*  The  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  both  claim  the  honour^  was,  beyond  all  question, 
lost  by  the  former.  But  it  was  so  dearly  bought,  that  the  English  gen^ 
ral  was  in  no  condition  to  follow  up  his  success,  and  might  haTe 
been  brought  into  a  critical  situation,  if  the  French  general  had  known 
how  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  he  stiU  possessed.**— Ya-vdom- 
COUBT,  iii.  128,  129. 
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thoasand  five  hundred  and  fiftj-^ight  men,  of  whom  chap. 

one  thooaand  nine  handred  and  twenty-eight  were  - 

Spaniards,  six  hundred  and  seven  Portuguese,  and^ 
two  thousand  <Hie  hundred  and  fourteen  British ;  the  10^10  Lord 
French  loss  was  three  thousand  two  hundred  killed, ^prfiii^ 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  on  the  field,  and  one  thou-*  |8i4^  ^ 
sand  five  hundred  men  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  ess.  Vaod. 
12th,  in  Toulouse,  including  Generals  Harispe,'^^;^ 
Baurot,  and  St  Hilaire,  who  were  severely  wounded.* 
Soult,  four  days  before  the  battle,  was  aware  of 
the  taking  of  Paris  on  the  29th  March  preceding;  *  Souit  eTa- 
but,  like  a  good  soldier  and  faithful  servant,  he  was  xoai^iuie* 
only  confirmed  by  that  disaster  in  his  resolution  to 
defend  Toulouse  to  the  last  extremity,  hoping  thus 
to  preserve  for  the  Emperor  the  capital  of  the  south ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Suchet,  urging 
him  to  combine  measures  for  ulterior  operations  in 
Languedoc  On  the  day  after  the  battle  he  expected 
to  be.  attacked,  and  his  troops  were  posted  at  all 
points  along  the  canal  to  resist  an  assault    But  Wel- 
lington wisely  determined  not  to  trust  to  chance 
what  was  certain  by  combination.    The  strength  of 
the  enemy's  defensive  fortifications  at  the  bridge- 
heads of  the  canal  had  been  fatally  proved  on  the 
preceding  day:  ammunition  for  the  cannon  was 
wanting  for  a  protracted  struggle,  till  supplies  were 
got  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  the 
whole  of  the  11th  was  occupied  in  bringing  it  across. 
The  attack  was  fixed  for  daylight  on  the  12th  ;  and 

*  M.  Kicard  was  with  me  when  I  received  the  dbtresdng  intelligence 
of  the  entij  of  the  AUiet  into  Paris.  That  great  disaster  confirms  me 
in  my  resohition  to  defend  Toidoiise^  happen  what  majr.  The  main- 
teaaoee  ot  that  phu)e,  which  oontalns  estahiishsienta  of  all  kinds,  is  of 
the  kst  importane&  But  if  uafortiiiuitely  I  should  be  obliged  to  quit 
it,  I  wm  naturally  draw  towards  you."^Soin.T  Sucbjvt,  7th  AprU 
1814;  Biuus,  L  712,  713. 
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CHAP,  meanwhile  the  troops  and  guns  were  hrought  up  to 
''^^^•-the  front,  and  the  cavalry  pushed  on  to  the  heights 


1814,       §j  Martyn,  menacing  Soult's  line  of  retreat  to 
Carcassonne.    How  unwilling  soever  to  relinquish 
the  great  and  important  city  of  Toulouse,  containing 
his  hospitals,  magazines,  and  depots  of  all  sorts, 
Soult  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  tenahle,  and  that,  by 
persisting  to  retain  it,  he  would  run  the  hazard  of 
ruining  his  whole  army,*    Wherefore,  making  his 
1  Nap.  Ti.  arrangements  with  great  ability,  he  left  sixteen 
Yaud.  iu.  hundred  wounded,  including  the  gallant  Harispe 
wliun^-  other  generals,  to  the  humanity  of  the  British 

ton  to  Lord  general,  besides  eight  heavy  guns;  and' defiling 
Apriri2^'  silently  out  at  nightfall,  managed  his  retreat  so  expe- 
Gurw.  xi.  ditiously,  that  before  daybreak  he  was  at  VUle 
638, 639.  Franche,  two-and-twenty  miles  off,  on  the  road  to 
Carcassonne.^ 

Wellington  entered  Toulouse  in  triumph  at  noon 
Ws"^^"  12th,  and  met  with  the  most  brilliant  recep- 

trinmphanttion.    A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  includ- 
ToSL™^  ing  the  whole  better  classes,  had  already  mounted  the 
oUuiuti^Jii         cockade,  though  intelligence  of  the  capitulation 
of  Louis  of  Paris,  and  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  had  not  yet 
^^^^^    been  received ;  and  the  people,  who  the  day  before  had 
been  under  mortal  apprehensions  at  being  subjected  to 
the  terrors  of  an  assault,  suddenly  found  diemselves 
delivered  at  once  from  their  alarm  and  their  oppres-^ 
sion,  smd  the  reign  of  a  pacific  monarch  proclaimed 
amidst  the  combined  shouts  of  their  enemies  and  their 
defenders.    Wellington,  however,  who  had  hitherto 

*  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  Toulouse,  and,  I  fear, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  fight  at  Baad^ge,  whither  the  enemy  has  directed 
a  column  to  cut  off  my  communication.  To-morrow  I  shall  take 
position  at  Ville  Franche,  for  I  hope  nothing  will  prevent  me  from 
getting  through  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  Castelnaudary.** — Sodlt 
to  SucHBT,  nth  AprU  1814;  Beucas,  i.  721. 
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only  heard  of  the  capture  of  Paris,  hut  not  of  the  chap. 

dethronement  of  Napoleon  and  restoration  of  the  1 

Bourbons,  expressed  no  small  imeasiness  at  the  decla- 
ration  thus  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  prince, 
when,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  Allied  powers  were  still 
negotiating  with  Napoleon.    "  The  royal  cockade,*' 
replied  Count  Hargicourt,     is  in  my  hat :  it  shall 
not  fall  from  it  but  with  my  head.^    Loud  applause 
followed  this  intrepid  declaration — ^white  scarfe  im- 
mediately waved  from  every  hand — ^tears  glistened  in 
many  eyes — and  the  tricolor  flag  was  supplanted  on 
the  city  hall  by  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the  white  flag. 
Wellno^gton  still  trembled  for  the  devoted  zeal  of  the 
people  i  but,  at  five  o'clock,  despatches  arrived  from 
Paris,  announcing  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon 
by  the  conservative  senate,  and  the  proclamation  of 
Louis  XVIII.    All  restraint  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  the  English  general  could  scarcely  give  open 
vent  to  the  feelings  which  he  had  long  privately 
entertained :  he  assimied  the  white  cockade  amidst 
thunders  of  applause — all  his  officers  did  the  same ;  i  BeAncb. 
the  news  circulated  in  a  few  moments  through 
town;  the  British  soldiers  were  every  where  deco.ii.48i, 
rated  with  the  Royalist  colours  by  fair  hands  trem-G^i^.xL 
bling  with  agitation ;  and  in  the  close  of  one  of  tl^o^^^onto 
longest  and  bloodiest  wars  recorded  in  history,  was  sir  J. 
exhibited  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  the  white  flag,  a^'i6^ 
the  emblem  at  once  of  loyalty  and  peace,  uniting  i^Q^ 
common  transports  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.^  648. 

These  astonishing  events,  which  in  effect  termi- 
nated the  war  in  the  south  of  France,  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  formal  convention  for  the 
tenfiination  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  com- 
manders. Wellington  lost  no  time  in  making  Soult 
acquainted  with  the  changes  at  Paris :  but  the 
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CHAP.  French  marshal,  faithfiil  to  his  trust,  declined  to 

LXXV  •         •  • 

'.come  to  an  accommodation  till  he  received  official 


1814. 


intelligence  that  the  Emperor  had  really  abdicated 
ConTen.   the  thronc.    Having  at  length  obtained  that  infor- 

terminates 

mation,  in  a  way  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  authority, 
^^I'^ih  ^®  concluded  on  the  18th  a  convention  with  Wei- 
of  France,  lington,  by  which  hostilities  were  immediately  to 
-^^^      eease,  and  the  limits  of  the  department  of  the  Haute 
Garpnne,  with  the  departments  of  the  Arriege,  Aude, 
and  Tarn  were  to  separate  the  two  armies.  The 
convention  stipulated  also  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
both  at  Bayonne,  Navarreins,  and  Bordeaux,  as  well 
as  on  the  Catalonian  frontier,  in  which  last  quarter 
the  boundaries  of  France  and  Spain  were  to  be  the 
separating  line  between  the  two  armies;  and  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  all  the  fortresses  yet  held 
by  the  French  in  Spain.    Suchet,  who  had  entirely 
withdrawn  from  Spain  immediately  before  the  battle 
of  Toulouse,  had  already  hoisted  the  white  flag 
before  he  received  intelligence  of  the  convention 
concluded  by  Soult  on  his  behalf.    Twenty  thou-* 
sand  veterans,  in  the  best  possible  state,  and  of  the 
1  Conven-  utmost  experience,  were  drawn  from  the  fortresses 
is^isiS!*^  held  by  the  French  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia  alone, 
Gurw.  xi.  after  the  conclusion  of  the  convention :  a  surprisinsr 
Nap.  vi. "  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  Napoleon,  even  ip 
s^cheMi  extremity,  clung  to  those  distant,  and  to 

396,396;  him  pernicious  strongholds.  But  before  the  intel- 
t^ikfinbterligence  could  be  communicated  to  Bayonne,  a  deplo- 
June  n  ^^^1®  event  had  taken  place,  which  threw  a  gloom 
1814.  lb.  over  the  glorious  termination  of  the  Peninsular  wan* 

ii  617 

After  the  departure  of  Wellington  and  the  main 
army  for  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  the  successful 
passage  of  the  Adour,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, Hope  exerted  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
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diligence  to  forward  the  siege  of  Bayonne;  the  works  chap. 
before  which  were  in  such  forwardness,  that  he  was 


ready  to  attack  the  citadel,  when  rumours  of  the 
erents  at  Paris  reached  him  on  the  7th  April;  but  as  s«Uj  from 
he  had  not  yet  received  any  official  communication^^'?!; 
on  the  subject,  he  of  course  continued  his  operations. 
Official  accounts  from  Paris,  howeverj  had  reached 
the  British  camp,  and  were  by  Hope  forwarded  to 
Thouvenot,  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  who  returned 
for  answer,  *^  that  we  should  hear  from  him  on  the 
subject  before  long.**    It  would  appear  he  had  re- 
solved on  finishing  the  war  with  a  brilliant  exploit, 
which  was  the  more  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  British, 
considering  the  contest  as  virtually  at  an  end,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  off  their  guard.  Accord- 
ingly, at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
the  French,  commencing  with  a  false  attack  on  the 
left  of  the  Adour  as  a  blind,  suddenly  poured  out  of 
the  citadel  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men, 
broke  through  the  line  of  piquets,  and  with  a  violent 
rush  and  loud  shouts  carried  the  whole  village  of 
St  Etienne,  with  the  exception  of  a  house  occupied 
by  a  piquet  of  the  38th  under  Captain  Forster, 
which  with  heroic  valour  maintained  its  ground 
till  General  Hinuber  came  up  with  some  of  the 
German  Legion;  and  a  battalion  of  Portuguese i  Howard's 
arrived,  who  retook  the  village,  after  a  tremendous  ^^o'^ta, 
struggle  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  drove  thej^^^^ 
enemy  back  towards  the  works.  Meanwhile  the  guns  Gurw.  xi 
of  the  citadel,  guided  by  the  flashes  of  musketry,  fired 
incessantly  on  the  scene  of  combat ;  the  gun-boats, 
which  had  dropped  down  the  stream,  opened  upon  ohap.  24/ 
the  flanks  -of  the  fighting  columns,  without  beingj^^'*^ 
able  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe    and  amidst  ^^^^[^^ 
incessant  clang  of  small  arms,  and  alternate  cheers  of  isd. 
VOL.  X.  2  a 
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CHAP,  the  combatants,  the  deep  boominfif  of  a  hundred 
' '  guns  added  to  the  horrors  of  this  awfiil  nocturnal 


l^l*'  combat. 

On  the  right  the  conflict  was  still  more  terrible ; 
Sir  J.  Hope  the  piqucts  and  reserves  were  broken  through  by  the 
prS^er,  Vehement  furj  of  the  onsot ;  the  troops  on  both  sides, 
saUyi^s     broken  into  small  bodies  by  the  enclosures,  and 
repulsed,  unablo  to  rccover  their  companies  or  even  their 
regiments  during  the  darkness,  fought  bayonet  to 
bayonet,  sword  to  sword,  man  to  man,  with  the 
most  determined  resolution.    Never  had  such  fury 
been  exhibited  on  both  sides  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  war ;  never  were  wounds  of  so  desperate  a 
character  inflicted  on  the  warriors  engaged.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene  of  horror  Sir  John  Hope,  ever 
foremost  where  danger  was  to  be  met  or  heroism 
displayed,  was  hurrying  to  the  front  in  a  hollow 
way,  when  he  met  a  British  piquet  retiring  before  a 
large  body  of  French,  "  Why  do  you  retreat  ?"  cried 
he.    "The  enemy  are  yonder,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Well,  then,  we  must  drive  them  back,"  he  replied, 
and  spurringhis  noble  charger,  himself  led  them  again 
to  the  attack.  The  French  immediately  gave  a  point- 
blank  discharge,  the  general  fell,  wounded  in  two,  his 
horse  in  eight,  places,  and  he  was  made  prisoner.  But 
now  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn ;  the  troops  rallied 
in  all  directions ;  and  the  reserve  brigade  of  the 
>  Vaud.  iiL  guards,  being  led  by  General  Howard,  rushed  forward 
l^m,^^'  ^      finest  order  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the 
B^iOi  almost  frantic  mass,  with  terrible  slaugh* 

ii.  802,  '  ter,  back  into  the  works.  In  this  melancholy  com- 
2^',  ch^'^**»  fought  after  the  peace  had  been  concluded,  the 
2^P-^»  British  lost  eight  hundred  and  thirty  men,  including 
.Onrw.  zi.  the  gallant  General  Hay,  who  fell  early  in  the  fight ; 
but  the  French  loss  was  nine  hundred  and  ten,'^ — a 
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catastrophe  whichj  if  the  war  had  continued,  most  chap. 
speedily  have  led  to  the  fiedl  of  the  place. 


The  ConvCTition  prevented  serious  hostilities  ^^^^ 
being  renewed  on  the  lower  Garonne.   Napoleon  Conoind- 
had  collected  a  considerable  force  on  the  other  ^^^^^T^ 
side  of  that  river;  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  had^'^*^* 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  force  at 
Bordeaux,  crossed  it  on  the  4th  of  April  to  attack 
them.    The  combat  was  soon  decided :  the  enemyi 
about  two  thousand  strong,  fled  on  the  first  onset, 
and  the  British  cavalry,  charging,  made  three  hun- 
dred prisoners ;  at  the  same  time  Admiral  Penrose, 
ascending  the  river  in  spite  of  the  batteries  at  its 
mouth,  burned  the  whole  flotilla  at  Castillon ;  so  that 
the  whole  line  of  the  Garonne,  from  Toulouse  to 
the  sea,  with  the  intermediate  country  from  thence 
to  the  Pyrenees,  had  before  the  war  erased,  with  the  . 
exception  of  the  fortress  of  Bayonne,  been  wrested 
from  the  French.    Decaen,  who  had  collected  eight 
thousand  men  in  La  Vendue  and  the  western  pro- 
vinces, could  not  have  made  head  against  Dalhousie, 
who  commanded  above  twelve   thousand.  The 
whole  infantry  of  the  British  army  embarked  at  Bor- 
deaux, some  to  America,  some  for  Great  Britain, 
loaded  with  honours,  immortal  in  fame :  Wellington 
and  his  staff  soon  after  proceeded  to  Paris,  to  take 
part  in  the  momentous  negotiations  there  going  for- 
ward, and  the  British  cavalry,  in  number  above 
seven  thousand,  marched  in  triumph  by  Orleans  ^Ni4>.Ti. 
across  France,  and  embarked  for  their  own  country af^a.^*^^ 
from  the  harbour  of  Calais.^ 

Though  both  the  rival  commanders  disfdayed  the 
Dttost  consummate  ability  in  the  short  but  active  cam-  aeHeetioiM 
paign  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  it  mayyet  ^^^^ 
bedoubted  whether  the  conductof  either,  at  or  shortly 
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CHAP,  before  the  battle,  is  not  open  to  serious  criticiBm. 

LXXV  •  •  •  •  •  • 

 lOn  occasion  of  the  three  diyisions  of  the  British  sxmy, 

1814.  not  more  than  sixteen  thousand  strong,  even  including 
cavalry  and  artillery,  being  left  for  three  days  close 
to  Soult,  who  had  thirty  thousand  disposable  troops 
wherewith  to  assail  them — on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Garonne  from  the  remainder  of  the  army,  without  the 
possibility  of  sending  over  succours  to  them  from  the 
flooded  state  of  the  river — the  French  marshal  lost  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow,  such  as  is 
rarely  presented  to  the  most  fortunate  commander. 
Picton,  who  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  which 
had  crossed,  always  said  that  the  French  general 
evinced,  on  that  occasion,  a  degree  of  vacillation  which 
he  could  not  have  expected  from  his  well-known  abili- 
» pioton'i  ties,*  On  the  field  of  battle  itself,  he  neither  acted 
tt.  288.  with  the  vigour  or  decision  which  was  requisite  to 
obtain  the  proper  advantage,  from  tho  extraordinary 
fiax^ilities  of  his  situation.  When  Beresford  moved  with 
his  two  divisions  so  far  to  the  left,  and  separated  by 
two  miles  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  if  Soult  had 
thrown  his  whole  disposable  forces  at  once  upon  him, 
he  must  have  achieved  as  decisive  a  success  as  Wel- 
lington did,  when,  in  a  similar  situation,  by  a  flank 
attack  he  cut  off  Thomiere's  division  at  Salamanca;  * 
and  when  he  did  make  the  attack,  he  sent  forward 
only  Taupin's  division,  and  one  of  D'Armagnac's 
brigades,  a  force  inadequate  to  the  encounter  in  the 
open  field  of  twelve  thousand  British  troops,  and  by 
their  defeat  he  lost  the  battle.  Half  measures  here, 
as  well  as  every  where  else,  ruined  every  thing ;  by 
sending  this  limited  force,  hardly  half  of  what  at  the 
moment  he  had  at  his  disposal,  out  of  his  redoubts, 
be  paralyzed  the  fire  of  their  guns,  lest  they  should 
♦  Antd,  via  44r. 
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destroy  their  own  meni  while  he  brought  no  nAcient  ohap. 

hod  J  to  crush  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.   1 

Wellington's  measures  appear  on  the  field  at  least  ^^^^ 
to  have  heen  not  less  inconsiderate.  To  podiEmnof 
Beresford  forward  with  thirteen  thousand  men,  hj^^^^ 
a  long  flank  march,  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
Soult,  posted  on  the  heights  ahove  with  douUe  that 
amount  of  disposable  troops,  seems  at  least  a  very 
questionable  proceeding ;  and  of  which  the  English 
general's  own  success  at  Salamanca  must  have  taught 
him  the  danger.  If  Soult  in  person,  with  the  iron 
gauntlet  of  Napoleon,  had  struck  at  this  detached 
corps  when  two  miles  off,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  where  would  the  British  army  have 
been  ?  The  policy  is  not  very  apparent  of  entrust* 
ing  the  attack  of  the  redoubts  of  Mount  Calvinet, 
the  key  of  the  whole  position,  to  the  brave  but 
unsteady  Spanish  troops;  while  Ficton  with  his 
heroic  third  division,  and  Hill  with  another  British 
division,  were  engaged  the  one  in  a  false  attack  on 
the  bridge  of  Jumeaux,  the  other  in  a  distant  and 
immaterial  operation  on  the  .suburb  of  St  Cyprien. 
The  truth  appear^  to  have  been,  that  Soult,  by  a 
long  train  of  disasters,  had  become  timorous  and  dis- 
trustful of  his  troops,  in  all  but  the  defence  of  fortified 
positions;  and  Wellington,  from  an  uninterrupted 
career  of  victory,  had  almost  forgot  that  his  men 
could  ever  be  put  to  the  hazard  of  defeat:  and 
perhaps  this  circumstanceaffords  the  best  vindication 
of  both ;  for  experience  had  too  sorely  impressed  upon 
the  one  his  apprehensions,  and  success  almost  justi- 
fied any  anticipations  of  triumphant  extrication  from 
difficulties  to  the  other.* 

*  The  attempt,  however,  which  u  made  bj  an  ingenious  Freneh 
writer,  to  conTert  the  hattle  of  Tonloose  into  a  Tictoiy  for  the  ams  of 
his  conntry,  is  altogether  hopeless.  It  is  amusing  to  see  such  an 
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CHAP.     AH  that  remains  to  narrate,  before  describing  the 

 1  final  catastrophe  at  Paris,  is  the  concluding  opernr 

tions  of  Lord  WilUam  Bentinck  and  the  Anglo- 
iiord  wm.  Sicilian  army  on  the  coast  of  Italy.    The  second 
^!^^  detachment  of  the  expedition  having  arrived  from 
Catalonia,  Bentinck,  being  now  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  moved  forward  by  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  La  Spezia,  which  was  occupied. 
March  29.  on  the  29th  March.    Thence  he  advanced  by  the 
coast  road,  through  the  romantic  defiles  of  the 
Apennines,  so  well  known  to  travellers,  to  Sestri, 

«itenipt  made  in  the  face  of  Sonlt's  written  admission  the  day  before 
^he  battle,  already  quoted*  that  |Lhe  preseiration  of  Touloose  was  of  sueh 
incalculable  importance  to  him,  as  containing  his  magazines  and  esta- 
blishments of  all  sorts ;  and  of  his  admission  in  his  letter  to  Suchet,  the 
day  after  the  battle,  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  it,  followed  by 
his  evacuation  of  the  town,  and  forced  march  of  twenty-two  miles,  that 
very  night  The  rid^  of  the  Mont  Rave  was  the  elevated  ground  for 
Which  botii  parties  fought ;  when  it  was  carried  by  the  British,  Tou- 
louse was  as  indefensible  as  Paris  was  when  Montmartre  and  Belville 
had  fallen.  The  case  of  WeUington  retiring  from  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  the 
day  after  the  battle  at  that  place,*  to  which  Choumara  (p.  202,  Cons, 
Mil.  stir  la  BaiaiUe  de  Totdouse)  wishes  to  parallel  it.  Is  not  an  ana- 
logous but  an  opposite  instanee,  and  brings  out  the  true  distinction  on 
the  subject.  The  whole  ridge  of  Busaco  was  maintained  by  the  Bri- 
tish, despite  Massena*s  attack,  and  the  turping  their  position  by  the 
pass  of  Sardao,  and  forcing  them  to  fall  back  to  Coimbra,  was  in  no 
shape  whatever  the  consequence  of  the  battle.  At  ToulousCi  the  carry- 
ing of  the  ridge  of  the  Mont  Rare  and  the  redoubts  of  Calvinet  ren- 
dered Soult*s  position  in  that  town  wholly  untenable;  for  the  British 
guns  commanded  the  city,  and  their  cavdry  cut  off  the  only  French 
oommnnieatioos  left  to  them  with  Careassonne  and  Suchet*8  forces. 
Jt  was  the  possession  of  the  heights  of  the  Mont  B^ye,  won  by  Beres- 
ford,  that  alone  gave  Wellington  this  advantage.  If  Massena  had  won 
the  ridge  of  Busaco,  and  driven  the  British  to  a  position  halfway  down 
ihe  mountain  on  the  other  side^  and  thus  menaced  the  pass  of  Sardao, 
find  forced  them  to  retreat^  no  British  vnriter  would  have  thought  of 
claiming  the  victory ;  nor  would  they  do  so  at  Toulouse,  if  Beresford 

•  had  been  repulsed  as  Pietoo  and  the  Spaniards  were,  and  the  works  of 
Calvinet  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  they  had  evacu- 
ated them  two  days  afterwards,  only  in  consequence  of  a  flank  move- 
ynent  of  Wellington  threatening  the  French  general's  communication 

'  vrith  Suchet 
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where  the  enemy's  forces,  about  six  thousand  strong,  chap. 
were  posted.  From  this  strong  position,  however,  the 


French  were  driven  with  great  loss  on  the  8th  ;  and  ^^^^ 
from  thence  the  Alliesadvanced,fightingat  every  step,  Aprils, 
and  gradually  forcing  their  way  through  the  ravines 
in  the  mountains  till  the  13th,  when  General  Mon-AprUis. 
tresor  established  himself  in  an  advanced  position 
near  the  town ;  and  on  the  l6th  the  whole  army  was 
concentrated  in  front  of  Genoa.    The  enemy  were 
there  very  strongly  posted  on  the  almost  inacces- 
sible ridges,  supported  by  forts  and  external  works, 
which  surround  that  noble  city ;  their  left  resting 
on  the  castles  of  Richelieu  and  Tecla ;  their  centre 
in  the  village  of  San  Martino,  and  their  right  on  the 
sea;  the  whole  line  passing  through  a  country 
thickly  studded  with  gardens,  villas,  inclosures,  and 
all  the  impediments  of  suburban  scenery.  Such, 
however,  was  the  vigour  of  the  attack  on  the  day 
foQowing^  being  the  17th,  that  the  whole  position  was  AprU  17. 
speedily  carried ;  the  second  battalion  of  the  third 
Italian  regiment  stormed  Fort  Tecla ;  another  bat- 
talion of  the  same  regiment,  with  a  body  of  Calabrese, 
surmounted  the  rocky  heights  above  Fort  Richelieu, 
and  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The 
French  upon  this  retired  within  the  town,  and  the 
Allies  took  up  a  position  within  six  hundred  yards^  At>ifl  m 
of  the  ramparts,  where  preparations  were  imme-*^"^*** 
diately  made  for  establishing  breaching  batteries,  and  Account, 
carrying  the  place  by  assault.    To  prevent  suchta^ul^iu. 
catastn^he,  the  governor  proposed  to  <»pimw»;^  %p^ 
and  afker  some  difficulties  about  the  terms,  ae^nven-^^^^^ 
tion  was  concluded,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Fi^ench  Conq! 
garrison  was  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  3^7^ 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  retire  to  Nice.  The^j^^ 
same  day  the  British  took  possession  ;^  and  thus  was: 
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CHAP,  this  noble  fortress,  which^  under  Massena  in  1800, 

 Lhadheld  out  so  longagainst the  Austriaas,  at  once  car-  ' 

ried  by  the  English  forces,  with  immense  stores  of 
every  kind,  and  two  ships  of  the  line  and  four  brigs; 
all  with  the  loss  only  of  forty  killed  and  a  hundred 
and  sixty  wounded. 

In  the  proceedings  which  immediately  followed 
Conciu^ngthis  important  acquisition,  Bentinck,  without  any 
ofthe'^°*  authority  from  his  government,  but  not  unnaturally 
Ameain   ^  |jj[s  situation,  gave  the  inhabitants  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to 
restore  them  to  their  former  state  of  independence 
and  republican  government,  as  they  had  existed 
before  the  French  Revolution ;  declarations  which 
excited  unbounded  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  time, 
and  gave  rise  to  proportional  dissatisfaction,  when 
considerations  of  general  policy,  and,  in  fact,  abso- 
lute necessity,  rendered  it  unavoidable  to  incorporate 
them,  even  against  their  will,  with  the  Sardinian 
monarchy.    Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  general  Bel- 
April  7.    legarde  signed  a  convention  with  Murat,  providing 
for  the  more  vigorbus  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the 
Po,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
The  king  of  Naples,  however,  anxious  to  gain  time, 
and  to  see  the  course  of  events  on  the  Seine  before 
he  adopted  a  decisive  course  on  the  Fo,  adjourned, 
on  various  pretexts,  the  performance  of  his  part  of 
the  contract,  and  it  was  not  till  the  13th  that  Belle- 
Aprii  la  garde  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  put  his 
troops  in  motion.    On  that  day,  however,  he  fenced 
the  Taro,  after  a  vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  French  general  Maucune ;  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  Stura  was  also  effected, 
April  14.  after  a  sharp  conflict.    These  actions,  in  which  the 
French  lost  fifteen  hundred  men,  were  of  sinister 
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augary  to  the  cause  of  the  Vioeroy  in  Italy ;  but  the  chap. 

further  prosecution  of  hostilities  was  prevented  by  1 

the  intelligence  which  arrived  next  day,  of  the  capi- 
tulation  of  Paris  and  dethronemrat  of  Napoleon.  A 
convention  was  ioftmediately  concluded  with  the  April  17.  - 
Austrian  generaLs;  in  virtue  of  which  Palma-Nuova, 
Osopo,  Venice,  and  Legnago,  were  immediately 
surrendered  to  their  troops.    Eugene's  armaments 
were  soon  after  dissolved ;  every  thing  was  placed  on 
a  new  footing ;  the  whole  of  Lombardy  was  occupied 
by  the  Germans ;  and  in  the  first  week  of  May  the 
French  troops  finally  repassed  the  Alps,  not  ^  Koch,  ii. 
without  casting  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Cenis  a^Q^^' 
"  longing,  lingering  look  behind"  at  that 
land,  which  they  had  won  by  their  valour  and  lost  t.  479. 
by  their  oppression.^ 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  French  empire, 
as  it  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Napoleon  state  and 
at  Rheims  in  the  middle  of  March,  when  he  took^^|^ 
his  final  determination  as  to  the  congress  of  Chatil-^****®'- 

....  ,        ^  -  treflseain 

Ion,  It  only  remains  to  cast  a  last  glance  over  the  Germany 
vast  fortresses,  once  the  bulwarks  of  his  inighty^^p^^^ 
dominions,  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  his 
generals  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Glogau, 
blockaded  since  the  17th  August  1813,  capitulated 
from  want  of  provisions  on  the  10th  April,  and  the  April  10. 
garrison,  still  three  thousand  three  hundred  strong, 
became  prisoners  of  war.    Custrin  feU  on  the  SOthnarchso. 
March,  with  its  garrison  of  three  thousand.  Witten- 
burg  had  been  more  actively  besieged  :  trenches  were 
op^ied  against  it  in  the  beginning  of  January ; 
and  it  was  carried  by  assault  on  the  15th,  fifteen  Jan.  i& 
hundred  men  having  been  made  prisoners.  The 
citadel  of  Wurzburg  ^  fell,  as  did  those  of  Er- 
furth,  long  closely  blockaded — the  former  on  the 
21st  March^  with  fifteen  hundred  men:  the  twp 
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CHAP,  latter,  with  two  thousand,  in  the  heginning  of  May* 
.  Magdeburg,  with  its  garrison,  now  swelled  by  strag^ 


glers  from  the  French  army,  who  had  sought  refuge 
within  its  walls  after  the  retreat  from  the  Elbe,  to 
eighteen  thousand  men,  presented  a  more  important 
object.  The  blockade  was  loosely  maintained  by 
successive  bodies  of  Allied  troops  as  they  advanced 
from  Russia,  or  were  equipped  in  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Prussia,  from  the  26th  of  October  till 
the  finid  capitulation  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
May.  Several  sorties  were  made  to  collect  provi- 
sions,  particularly  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and 
on  the  1st  April;  on  which  last  occasion,  eight 
thousand  men  were  engaged  in  the  attack,  and 
were  not  repulsed  without  considerable  difficulty. 
An  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  14th  April, 
as  soon  as  the  events  at  Paris  were  known ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  19th  May  that  the  place  was 
1  piothotiii.  finally  evacuated,  when  General  Lemarrois  led  back 
^d^ias  ^  France  the  divisions  Lanusse  and  Lemoine,  still 
199.  Viet,  fourteen  thousand  strong,  besides  four  thousand  Ita- 
lians,  Spaniards,  and  Croatians,  who  were  dismiss- 
^       ed  to  their  respective  homes.^ 

Davoust,  in  Hamburg,  as  already  noticed,  had 
Operations        blockaded  by  Benningsen  with  a  large  part  of 
J?|2|jr^^the  Russian  army  of  reserve,  immediately  after  the 
against     battle'  of  Leipsic.    General  Strogonoff  at  first  had 
i^^mi         command,  but  he  was  replaced,  in  the  eUd  of 
January,  by  Benningsen  in  person,  who  thencefor- 
ward took  the  direction  of  that  important  operation. 
On  the  SOth  January,  a  serious  attack  took  place  on 
the  fort  of  Haarbourg,  and  the  island  of  Willems- 
bourg :  the  first  proved  successful,  but  in  the  latter 
the  Russians  were  repulsed  .with  the  loss  of  seven 
hundred  men.  The  hard  fit>st  which  now  succeeded, 
«o  well  known  and  severely  felt  over  all  Europe, 
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haviii^  completelj  frozen  the  Elbe,  the  Russian 

general  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  effect  the  ^ 

reduction  of  the  island  of  Willemsboarg,  without 
the  command  of  which  he  had  become  sensible  that 
no  operations^  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  could 
be  carried  on  against  the  body  of  the  fortress. 
Repeated  attacks  took  place  on  the  9th,  and  17th,  Feb.  9, 17, 
and  24th  of  February,  and  the  5th  and  11  th^;*^"^ 
March ;  but  such  was  the  tenacity  of  Marshal 
Davoust,  and  the  vigour  of  his  resistance,  that, 
although  the  Russians  repeatedly  got  footing  in  the 
island,  they  were  always,  in  the  end,  repulsed  with 
very  sev^e  loss.    Upwards  of  four  thousand  men 
were  lost  to  both  sides  in  these  bloody  combats,  which 
led  to  no  decisive  results ;  and  at  length  Benningsen, 
despairing  of  dispossessing  the  enemy  by  main  force, 
strengthened  the  blockade,  and  trusted  to  the  slower 
an<I  more  certain  effects  of  disease  and  scarcity. 
The  city,  already  pillaged  and  wo-struck  to  an 
unparalleled  degree  by  the  merciless  exactions  of 
the  Frendi  marshal,  was  now  threatened  with  the 
^mbined  horrors  of  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
when  a  period  was  fortunately  put  to  their  sufferings 
by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  which  was  followed  by  a 
suspension  of  arms  on  the  18th  April;  and  in  thcAprais. 
end  of  May  the  garrison,  still  thirteen  thousand 
strong,  besides  three  thousand  sick  and  wounded  ini  piotho, 
the  hospitals,  set  out  on  their  return  to  France,  ^^^^y^^^ 
Wesel,  with  its  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men,  long^u-  ^39, 
blockaded  by  Borstel's  Prussians,  was  finally  evacu- 
ated on  the  10th  May.^ 

Thus,  while  Napoleon  at  Rheims,  with  his  heroic 
band  of  foUowers,notforty  thousand  strong,  wasmain- 
taining  a  doubtful  struggle  with  the  vast  masses  of  the 
Allied  forces,  above  seventy  thousand  of  his  veteran 
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CHAP,  troops  were  blockaded  in  the  fortresses  still  hold  by 

 Ihis  lieutenants  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  ;* 

an  extraordinary  fact,  and  speaking  volumes  as  to 
the  disastrous  effect  which  the  obstinate  retention  of 
these  distant  strongholds  had  up(m  the  fortunes  of 
the  empire.  Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  tlie 
obvious  remark,  that  if  the  Emperor  had  withdrawn 
these  garrisons  to  augment  his  forces  in  the  interior, 
the  blockading  troops  would  have  formed  an  equal 
or  greater  addition  to  the  armies  of  the  Allies ;  for 
these  blockading  corps,  though  very  numerous,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  landwehr  and  new 
levies,  wholly  unfit  for  operations  in  the  field,  while 
the  garrisons  they  held  in  check  were  the  best  troops 
at  that  period  in  the  French  service.  The  armies, 
too,  with  which  the  Allies  invaded  France,  were  so 
numerous,  that  it- was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
could  find  subsistence,  and  an  additional  host  of 
mouths  would  have  been  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
an  advantage;  whereas  seventy  thousand  veterans 
added  to  Napoleon's  armies  in  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne, would  have  hurled  back  the  Allies  with  dis- 
grace to  the  Rhine.  It  was  want  of  men — the  utter 
exhaustion  of  his  military  resources — which  in  the 
end  proved  his  ruin  ;  and  yet,  at  that  very  time,  he 
had  veteran  soldiers  in  abundance,  voluntarily  exiled 
•  Vii.— 


In  Catalonia  and  Saatooa.   Ante,  X.  342, 

21,500 

—  Hamburg, 

16,000 

—  Wesel,            •  . 

10,000 

—  Custrin,    •           ,           .  . 

3«000 

—  Wittenburg, 

1,500 

—  Magdeburg, 

18,00Q 

. —  Wurzburg, 

1,500 

— •  Erfurth,          «  « 

d,000 

78,500 

..^YAi^DoifcoimT,  til*  186, 141 ;  Svchxt,  ii.  517. 
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by  him  from  their  country.    Perplexed  and  weari- 

some  as  the  details  of  the  breaking  up,  in  aU  its  - 

extent,  of  so  immense  a  dominion  necessarily  are, 

pains  of  investigating  will  not  be  deemed  lost,  Napoieon't 
when  it  leads  to  such  a  result  as  this  ;  and  demon- ^bili^^^^ 
strates  the  decisive  influence  which  the  necessity  of^"P^'®' 
nowhere  receding,  and  maintaining  to  the  last  the 
principle  ^^taut  au  rien**  had  upon  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  Revolution.    Dark  and  mournful  as  was  the 
intelligence  which  on  every  side  pressed  on  the 
Emperor  at  Rheims,  it  had  no  eflTect  in  shaking  his 
determination.    The  disasters  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, which  accumulated     round  a  sinking 
throne  and  falling  empire,''  were  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  taking  of  Lyons  and  Genoa,  and  the  battle 
of  Toulouse,  known  to  him  when  he  took  his  final 
resolution  to  refuse  the  terms  proposed  to  him  at 
Chatillon ;  but  still  be  would  not  consent  to  aban-*  Fain, 
don  Antwerp  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.^ 

The  terms  which  the  Allied  sovereigns  proposed 
to  Napoleon  in  the  close  of  the  conferences  at  Cha- Final  terms 
tillon,  were  the  cession,  by  Napoleon,  of  the  wholef^N^^ 
conquests  made  by  France  since  1792 :  the  aban-^^J^^?^^^ 
donment  of  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  Mediator  of  Switzerland,  and 
King  of  Italy :  the  reconstruction  of  all  the  countries 
adjoining  France  in  an  independent  form  :  in  parti- 
cular, the  organization  of  Germany  in  a  federal 
union  ;  of  Italy  in  independent  states,  between  the 
Austrian  possessions  and  the  French  frontier ;  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  as  a  separate  republic  ; 
the  formation  of  a  kingdom  in  Holland  for  the 
house  of  Orange ;  in  fine,  the  restoration  of  the 
Peninsular  thrones  to  the  houses  of  Braganza  and 
Bourbon.    In  return  for  these  exactions,  the  British 
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CHAP,  government  consented  to  restore  the  whole  French 

LXXV 

'  colonies  conquered  hy  them  during  the  war,  with  the 


1814,  exception  of  the  islands  of  Saintes  and  Toba^  in 
the  West,  and  the  isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon 
in  the  East  Indies.    Malta  was  to  remain  in  the- 
hands  of  the  English;  but  Sweden  and  Portugal 
were  to  restore  Guadaloupe  and  Cayenne.  So  noble 
and  disinterested  was  the  use  which  Great  Britain 
made  of  the  immense  sacrifices  and  unbounded  ulti- 
mate triumphs' of  the  war,  that  all  the  exactions  she 
required  of  France  were  for  the  security  of  her  con- 
tinental Allies;  and  peace  was  to  bring  to  Napoleon 
only  a  restitution  of  four-fifths  of  the  conquests  which 
Great  Britain  had  made  of  her  transmarine  posses- 
sions. On  these  t^rms  the  Allies  ofiSsred  to  recog- 
^  Project  of  nize  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  France,  and  immediate* 
Feb!9.    ly  conclude  peace,  leaving  him  as  great  an  empire  as 
had  been  enjoyed  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and  to  possess 
Cap.  X.    which,  Frederick  the  Great  said,  was  "  the  bright- 
1^7.'      'est  dream  which  a  sovereign  could  form.*'V* 

Napoleon  having  declined  to  accede  to  these  con* 
Counter-  ditions,  Caulaincourt,  after  a  great  many  delays 
SS^on!  tlirown  in  the  way,  to  gain  time  for  the  military  suc- 
cesses of  the  Emperor  to  influence  in  the  manner  he 
desired  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  at  length 
on  the  10th  March  gave  in  what  he  termed  a  coun* 

*  **  I  will  always  hold  to  you  the  same  language ;  it  should  be  appre- 
ciated by  men  of  sense  who  really  desire  the  good  of  th^  country.  We 
have  but  one  wish,  that  of  peace;  but  that  peace  is  imjMwwble,  if  you. 
will  not  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  regain  your  possessions  beyond 
the  seas.  To  arrive  at  that  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  be  equaUy  prepared 
for  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  and  not  to  forget  that  England 
disposes  a2on«  of  all  the  compensations  possible ;  and  that,  in  agreeing 
to  denude  herself  in  favour  of  France  of  almost  the  whole  ^  her  con- 
^it»,  she  is  entitled  to  insist  that  France  shall  be  replaced  on  a  level 
with  the  other  great  powers  on  the  Continent.*'— Mbttbbiixch  to  Cau- 
rAiHCouBT,  March  Bth,  1814;  Fadi,  305,  306;  Pidcet  Jwt. 
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ter  project ;  but  which  m  effect  was  nothing  but  an  ^xxv 

able  argument  on  the  part  of  the  French  goTemment  

against  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies,*  The 
Allied  plenipotentiaries  upon  this  declared,  that><«^i<>* 
this  memoir  was  no  answer  to  their  ultimatum,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  the  conferences ; 

*  ^  The  Allied  powers  declared,  only  three  months  ago,  at  Frankfort, 
that  they  wished  to  establish  a  just  equilibrium  in  Europe.  They  pro- 
fess the  same  desire  now.  To  maintain  the  same  rdaUve  position 
which  she  alwi^  enjoyed,  is  the  only  real  wish  of  France.  RitEurope 
does  not  at  this  time  resemble  what  she  was  twenty  years  ago.  At  that 
period  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  already  partitioned,  disappeared  entirely; 
the  immense  empire  of  Russia  receiTed  Tast  and  rich  proTinces ;  ' 
millions  of  men  were  added  to  dominions  already  more  extensiTe  than 
any  sovereign  in  Europe  ei\joyed ;  while  nine  millions  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Soon  the  face  of  Germany  was  changed.  The 
ecclesiastical  states  and  the  greater  number  of  the  free  cities  were 
divided  among  the  secular  princes  1  Prussia  and  Austria  recttved  the  > 
greater  part  of  them.  The  ancient  republic  of  Venice  became  a 
province  of  Austria:  two  millions  of  subjects,  with  new  territories 
and  new  resources,  were  given  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
by  that  of  Vienna,  by  that  of  Yassi,  by  that  of  Abo.  On  her  own 
side,  and  during  the  same  period,  England  has  not  only  acquired 
the  Dutch  possesions  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  but  she  has  doubled 
her  territories  in  India,  and  contracted  an  empire  there  which  two  of 
the  greatest  monarchies  in  Europe  would  hardly  equal.  If  the  popu- 
lation of  that  empire  cannot  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  acquired  by  thdr 
sovereignty  and  eoDmierce  an  immense  increase  of  riches,  the  other 
great  element  of  power.  Russia  and  England  have  preserved  all  that 
they  have  acquired ;  Austria  and  Prussia  have,  it  is  true,  sustained 
Iosm;  bat  do  they  abandon  all  thoughts  of  repairing  them?  or  will 
they  be  now  contented  with  the  possessions  which  they  ei^joyed  before  the 
war  ?  When  all  has  thus  changed  around  France,  can  it  maintain  the 
same  relative  power  if  it  is  reduced  to  its  original  limits  ?  Replaced 
in  its  original  state,  it  would  be  far  from  eigoying  the  same  influence  or 
security,  when  the  power  of  its  nighbours  has  so  immensely  increased. 
England  can  only  be  attacked  by  sea :  Russia,  backed  by  the  pole  and 
flanked  on  either  side  by  inaccessible  and  boundless  solitudes,  can  be 
attacked,  since  the  acquisition  of  Finland,  only  on  one  ude.  France, 
half  eommercial  and  half  territorial,  is  open  to  attack  on  all  sides  both 
by  sea  and  land,  on  both  which  elements  she  is  brought  immediately 
in  contact  with  valiant  nations.**— Coji/rtf-;w)^^  of  CAULAnicoumTi 
IM  March  1814 ;  Faik,  935 ;  Siypplememt  au  Mamt$erit  de  1814. 
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Lxxv  ^^^^  Caulaincourt,  overwhelmed  with  apprehension 
'  at  the  immediate  and  prohahle  result  of  such  a 


1814.  ruptm-e,  proposed  verbally  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror, that  he  should  renounce  all  supremacy  or 
constitutional  influence  in  countries  beyond  the 
limits  of  France ;  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Spain  in  its  old  limits,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Ferdinand  VII,;  to  admit  the  independence  of 
Switzerland,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Allied 
powers ;  the  independence  of  Germany  and  of  Hol- 
land, under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
March  13.  This  was  followed  three  days  afterwards  by  a  more 
detailed  contre-projet  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  of 
the  same  general  tenor,  but  in  which  he  still  eluded 
any  answer  to  the  requisition  of  the  Allies,  that 
France  should  be  restored  to  its  limits  as  in  1792, 
and  held  out  for  the  possession  of  Antwerp,  Flanders, 
and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.    He  insisted  also 
that  the  Ionian  Islands  should  be  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  that  both  should  be  settled  on 
Prince  Eugene  and  his  descendants,  with  the  Adige 
as  a  boundary  on  the  side  of  Austria ;  that  Saxony 
should  be  restored  entire ;  that  the  sovereignty  of 
*  ^^f^f  Lucca  and  Piombino  should  be  secured  to  his  sister 
CaulaiD-    the  Princess  Eliza ;  the  principality  of  Neufchatel 
March  10      Borthicr ;  and  that  the  whole  colonies  taken 
1814  ^Fain  ^^""S  cxccpt  Saiutcs,  should  be  restored 

836/359.  'by  Great  Britain.' 

This  counter-project  of  Napoleon  was  met  by  the 
theMU^  following  answer  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  powers — 
to  the  iiiti.<<  Europe,  allied  against  the  French  government, 
wishes  only  the  re-establishment  of  a  general  peace, 
continental  and  maritime.  Such  a  peace  can  alone 
give  the  world  repose,  of  which  it  has  so  long  been 
deprived;  but  that  peace  cannot  subsist  without  a  due 
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partition  of  force  amon^  the  differeBt  powers.    No  chap. 

•  •  •  ^  LXXV. 

view  of  ambition  has  dictated  the  proposals  made  on  ^ 

the  part  of  the  Allies  in  the  sitting  of  17th  February  ^^^^ 
last.  France,  even  when  restored  to  her  limits  of 
1792,  is  still,  from  the  central  nature  of  her  situation, 
her  papulation,  the  riches  of  her  soil,  the  strength  of 
her  frontiers,  the  number  and  distribution  of  her 
fortified  places,  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  powers 
on  the  continent :  the  other  powers,  in  consenting 
to  their  own  reconstruction  on  a  proportional  scale, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  intermediate  indepen- 
dent secondary  states,  prove  at  once  what  are  the 
principles  which  animate  them.  England  restores 
to  France  her  colonies,  and  with  them  her  commerce 
and  her  marine ;  England  does  more — ^in  denuding 
herself  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  conquests  which  she 
has  made  during  so  many  years,  she  is  far  from 
advancing  any  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  dominion 
of  the  seas,  or  any  right  inconsistent  with  the  free 
enjoyment  of  commerce  by  others.  Inspired  with 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  worthy  of  a  great 
people,  England  throws  into  the  balance  of  the 
continent  acquisitions  beyond  seas,  of  which  the 
possession  would  secure  her  for  long  the  exclusive 
dominion.  In  restoring  to  France  her  colonies,  in 
making  great  sacrifices  for  the  restoration  of  Hol- 
land, which  the  spirit  of  the  Dutch  people  renders 
worthy  to  resume  its  place  in  the  European  com- 
monwealth, the  British  government  are  entitled  to 
expect  that  such  sacrifices  on  their  part  shall  pur- 
chase a  real  and  effectual,  not  a  merely  nominal 
equilibrium  in  Europe ;  that  the  political  state  of 
Europe  shall  be  such  as  to  afford  her  a  guarantee 
that  these  concessions  have  not  been  a  pure  loss  on 
VOL.  X.  2  b 
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her  part,  that  they  will  not  be  turned  agidnst  Europe 
and  herself. 

"  The  counter  project  of  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiary proceeds  on  entirely  different  principles. 
According  to  them,  France  will  retain  a  territory 
more  extensive  than  experience  has  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  peace  of  Europe.  She  will  retain 
those  salient  points  and  offensive  positions,  by  the 
aid  of  which  she  has  already  overturned  so  many 
of  the  adjoining  states ;  the  cessions  which  she  pro- 
poses to  make  are  only  apparent.  The  principles 
still  announced  by  the  actual  sovereign  of  France, 
and  the  dear-bought  experience  of  many  years,  have 
proved  that  adjoining  secondary  states  possessed  by 
members  of  his  family,  can  be  independent  only  in 
name.  Were  they  to  deviate  from  the  principles  on 
which  their  project  of  the  17th  February  rests,  the 
Allied  sovereigns  would  have  done  nothing  for  the 
peace  or  safety  of  Europe.  The  efforts  ,  of  so  many 
sovereigns  leagued  together  for  one  end,  would  be 
lost ;  the  weakness  of  their  cabinets  would  turn  at 
once  against  themselves  and  their  subjects  ;  Europe, 
and  France  itself,  would  soon  become  the  victims  of 
new  convulsions  ;  Europe  would  not  conclude  peace, 
she  would  only  disarm.  The  Allied  courts,  there- 
fore, considering  the  counter  project  of  France  as 
essentially  at  variance,  not  merely  with  the  details, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  basis  proposed  by  them,  regard 
any  further  prolongation  of  the  congress  at  Chatillon 
as  useless  and  dangerous.  Useless,  because  the  pro- 
posals of  France  are  opposed  to  the  conditions  which 
the  Allies  consider  as  necessary  to  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe,  and  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  social 
edifice,  to  which  they  are  determined  to  consecrate 
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all  the  forces  with  which  Providence  has  entrusted  chai^. 

LXXV 

them ;  dangerous,  because  the  prolongation  of  sterile  

negotiations  would  only  inspire  the  people  of  Europe 
with  vain  expectations  of  peace.  The  Allied  powers, 
therefore,  with  regret  regard  the  negotiations  at 
Chatillon  as  dissolved;  and  they  cannot  separate 
without  declaring  that  thet/  make  no  war  upon^Froi6- 
France :  that  they  regard  the  proper  dimensions  of^^i^ 
that  empire  as  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  pro-y^'gg^ 
per  balance  of  power;  but  that  they  will  not  layaei/xooh, 
down  their  arms  until  their  principles  have  been^^' 
recognised  nd  admitted  by  its  government"^* 
Thus  was  finally  dissolved  the  famous  congress  of 

*  So  anxious  was  Metternich  to  induce  Canlaincourt  to  make  peace 
OD  the  terms  proposed,  that  oa  the  tctj  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  last  meeting  of  the  congress  took  pLice,  he  wrote  to  him  as  follows: 
^The  day  when  peace  may  he  finally  concluded  under  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices, has  at  length  arriyed :  come  to  conclude  it,  hut  without  attempt- 
ing inadmissihle  projects.  Matters  have  now  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
you  can  no  longer  write  romances  without  the  greatest  risks  to  the 
Emperor  Napoteon.  What  risks,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  Allies  run? 
None  but  being  obliged  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  old  France ;  and 
what  would  that  avail  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ?  The  whole  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  will  speedily  be  raised  against  him :  Savoy  is  in  arms : 
attacks  entirely  personal  will  soon  be  made  on  the  Emperor,  without  the 
possibility  of  arresting  them.  I  speak  to  you  with  sincerity :  I  am  ever 
on  the  aame  path.  You  know  my  views,  my  principles,  my  wishes. 
The  first  are  entirely  European,  and  therefore  not  alien  to  France ;  the 
second  point  to  retaining  Austria  interested  in  the  well-being  of  France ; 
the  third  are  in  favour  of  a  dynasty  so  intimately  united  to  its  own. 
I  speak  to  yon,  niy  dear  duke,  in  the  most  entire  confidence.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  dangers  which  menace  France,  it  depends  only  on  your 
master  to  make  peace.  Matters,  if  he  does  not  do  so,  will  erelong  be 
beyond  his  reach.  The  throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  additions  of 
Louis  XV.,  is  too  high  a  stake  to  pat  upon  a  single  throw.  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  retain  Lord  Castlereagh  a  few  days:  the  moment  he  is 

gone,  all  hope  of  peace  has  vanished.**  Canlaincourt  replied  on  the 

20th — If  it  depended  on  me,  your  hopes  would  speedily  be  realized:  I 
should  have  no  doubt  they  would,  if  I  was  sure  that  yourself  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  were  the  instruments  of  that  work,  as  glorious  as  it  is 
desirable.^ — Msttbbiiich  to  CAVLAivcouaT,  ISth  March  1814;  afid 
CjLJShAJMCovwt  to  MsrfMiricu,  20th  March  1814;  Fain,  811,  313. 
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CHAP.  Chatillon:  thus  departed  the  last  chance  which 

LXXV  •        •  • 

Napoleon  had  of  preserving  his  revolutionary  dynasty 


on  the  throne  of  France.  Caulaincourt  next  day 
Reflections  delivered  an  answer  to  the  note  of  the  Allied  sove^ 
^J(!i^oii  reigns  J  it  contained  nothing  hut  a  repetition  of 
Con^^.  arguments  he  had  formerly  urged,  but  without 
abating  in  any  degree  of  the  pretensions  which 
France  had  advanced;  and  the  congress  was  declared 
terminated.  It  broke  off  from  no  verbal  distinctions 
or  diplomatic  casuistry :  real  substantial  interests 
were  involved  in  the  matters  at  issue ;  it  was  the 
life  or  death  of  the  French  supremacy  in  Europe 
which  was  at  stake.  With  Flanders  and  the  Rhe- 
nish provinces  remaining  part  of  the  French  empire ; 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
for  external  dependents  ;  with  one  hand  resting  on 
Antwerp  and  another  on  Mantua,  and  a  ready 
ingress  at  all  times  prepared  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many through  Mayence,  the  revolutionary  dynasty, 
impelled  alike  by  internal  discontent  and  external 
ambition,  would  have  never  ceased  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Europe.  But  of  all  these  great  keys  to 
European  dominion,  it  was  Antwerp  to  which  the 
Emperor  most  strongly  held ;  it  was  the  dread  of 
losing  it  which  made  him,  with  fifty  thousand  men, 
renew  a  contest  with  two  hundred  thousand  almost 
at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Antwerp,"  says  Napdeon, 
"  was  to  me  a  province  in  itself :  it  was  the  principal 
cause  of  my  exile  to  St  Helena;  for  it  was  the  required 
eession  of  that  fortress  which  made  me  refuse  the 
terms  offered  at  Chatillon.  If  they  would  have  left  it 
tfi*4^S?  ^  peace  would  have  been  concluded.''  *  Strange, 
06^  57*  'that  within  thirty  years  of  the  time-  when  this  great 
man  had  preferred  risking  the  crown  of  France  to 
the  surrender  of  that  outwork  against  England,  and 
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in  the  full  knowledge  of  his  opinion  as  to  its  impor-  chap. 

tance  for  their  overthrow,  the  British  government,  ^ 

in  a  paroxysm  of  political  madness,  should  have  lent  ^^^^ 
the  aid  of  their  fleet  to  the  French  army  to  wrest  ^Protoooie, 
this  nohle  fortress  from  their  natural  allies  the  ish.  Fain, 
Dutch,  and  restore  it  to  a  revolutionary  dynasty  and^^' 
the  rule  of  the  tricolor  flagl^* 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  wreck  of  his  empire, 
it  was  on  Paris,  the  seat  of  his  power,  and  the 
of  all  his  political  ramifications,  that  the  attention  ofof  Pam. 
the  Emperor  was  fixed.  The  accounts  from  that  capi- 
tal were  sufficiently  alarming.  Slowly  indeed,  bat  per* 
ceptibly,  and  at  last  in  an  alarming  manner,  the  vast 
hosts  of  the  grand  army  were  approaching ;  the  long 
diversion  produced  by  Blucher's  irruption  towards 
Meaux,  had  in  a  manner  left  the  road  to  Paris  open 
to  Schwartzenberg.   Macdonald  and  Oudinot,  since 
their  defeat  at  Bar*sur- Aube,  were  hardly  a  match  for 
a  single  corps  of  the  Allied  army ;  Troyes  had  been  March  12. 
reoccupied ;  the  passage  of  the  Seine  had  been  forced 
at  Nogent;  their  light  cavalry  again  appeared  at  Fon-  Much  14. 
tainbleau  and  Nemours ;  and  the  whole  body  of  their  ifarch  15. 
forces  might  be  at  Paris  on  the  20th.    The  near 
approach  of  such  formidable  masses,  the  absence 
of  Napoleon,  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  battles  of 

*  So  inteot  was  Napoleon  on  the  preservation  of  Antwerp,  that  on 
the  17th  March,  the  Tery  day  before  the  ultimatam  of  the  AUies  was 
detivered,  deoUoing  the  proposals  of  France,  Maret,  by  his  orders,  wrot^ 
from  Rheims : — ^  The  abandonment  of  all  their  conquests  by  the  Eng- 
lish is  a  real  concession  which  his  Majesty  approyes,  upeciaUy  if  it  can 
he  eombmed  leamag  m  Antwerp*  If  the  negotiation  is  to  be  broken 
ifMfitia  eq^edient  that  it  should  be  on  the  cession  of  our  strongholds, 
and  the  evacuation  of  our  territory.  If  you  are  obliged  to  abandon 
Antwerp,  the  Emperor  requires  that  you  shall  insist  on  the  restitution  of 
aU  onr  oolooies,  iochiding  the  Isle  of  Fiance,  and  the  adheienee  of  the 
basis  of  Frankfi>rt  so  &r  as  regards  Italy,** — Masbt  to  Caulaikgocxt, 
Rheinu^  I7ih  March  1814 ;  Faut,  d07,  308.  This  letter  did  not  reach 
Canlaincourt  till  the  congress  was  diasolred. 
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CHAP«  Craon  and  Laon,  the  fall  of  Lyons,  the  occupation 
of  BordeauXf  and  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII. 


there,  had  hoth  excited  unbounded  consternation 
among  the  Imperial  functionaries,  and  awakened 
enthusiastic  hopes  among  the  Royalist  party.  Their 
committees  were  in  motion  in  all  the  provinces ; 
Paris  itself  was  no  stranger  to  the  movements; 
many  of  the  strongest  heads  there,  considered  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  the  only  means  of 
extricating  France  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  had 
fallen ;  many  more  of  the  basest  hearts  looked  to  it 
as  the  securest  means  of  preserving,  amidst  the  ruin 
of  their  country,  their  individual  fortunes.  Talley- 
rand, the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  the  Duke  of  Dalberg, 
M.  de  Jaucourt,  were  in  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Allied  headquarters ;  and  M.  de  VitroUes  had 
conveyed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  feeling 
entertained  at  Paris,  on  the  necessity  of  a  restora- 
tion.   Alarmed  at  the  dangers  which  were  accumu- 
lating on  all  sides.  Prince  Joseph  urged  the  Empress 
>  Fain,  170,  to  write  secretly  to  her  father,  but  she  refused  to  do. 
x!486,437!so  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor.  Con- 
f^^iOTf  stemation  or  hope  were  painted  in  every  visage :  a 
Vict,  et    restless  disquietude  kept  the  people  in  the  streets  ; 
xxiii?267,  and  that  general  quiver  in  thought  was  perceptible, 
^hich  is  the  invariable  precursor  of  revolution.* 
Amidst  so  many  dangers  which  pressed  on  all 
Napoleon  sidcs,  it  was  against  the  army  of  Schwartzenberg 
that  the  Emperor  deemed  it  first  expedient  to  march ; 
jBchwarti-  for  its  columus,  if  not  arrested,  might  be  in  Paris  in 
towtfdir^^  three  days.    To  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  sur- 
jStLch  n  V^^^  by  the  light  troops  of  Blucher,  while  he  himself 
was  engaged  in  combating  the  grand  army,  he  dis- 
patched on  the  l6th  secret  orders  to  Joseph,  to  send 
off  the  Empress  and  King  of  Rome  to  the  other  side 
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of  the  Loire,  in  the  event  of  Paris  heincr  threatened,  chap. 

Having  taken  this  precaution,  he  on  the  day  follow-  '— 

ing  left  Marmont  and  Mortier  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  five  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  make  head  against  Blucher  on 
the  Aisne,  with  instructions  to  retard  his  advance 
as  much  as  possible,  and  fall  back,  always  drawing 
nearer  to  him,  toward  Paris ;  and  himself  set  out 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  about  twenty-six 
thousand  strong,  (including  seven  thousand  on  their 
road  from  Paris  under  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,)  of  which 
seven  thousand  were  cavalry,  to  join  Macdonald  and 
Oudinot,  and  drive  back  the  grand  army  on'  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.    These  marshals  had  thirty-five 
thousand  under  their  orders,  of  whom  ten  thousand 
were  cavalry;  so  that  to  attack  Schwartzenberg, 
who  had  above  a  hundred  thousand  combatants 
under  his  orders.  Napoleon  had  only  sixty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  seventeen  thousand  were  horse ;  while 
on  the  Aisne,  the  disproportion  was  still  greater, 
for  there  Blucher,  with  above  a  hundred  thousand, 
was  opposed  only  by  Marmont  and  Mortier  with 
twenty  thousand — in  all,  eighty  thousand  against 
two  hundred  thousand :  a  fearful  disproportion,  espe*- 
cially  when  the  long  course  of  previous  victories, 
and  admirable  quality  of  the  Allied  troops,  was  con* 
sidered;  but  yet  not  so  decisive  as  to  relieve  the 
generals  from  serious  anxiety,  when  the  central  posir 
tion  of  Napoleon  was  taken  into  account,  the  devo-iFain,i7i, 
ted  valour  of  his  followers,  the  force  and  secrecy  l'^  57  ^^l*^ 
of  the  blows  which  he  dealt  out  in  all  directions,  the  v«id.  u. 

•       •  •  208  211. 

resources  which  he  could  command  in  his  own  domi-  vict.  Bt 
'  nions,   and  their  own  distance  both  from  their  74 


their  parks  of  1 
I,* 
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CHAP.     The  French  troops  rested  the  first  night  at  Eper- 
-nay :  the  worthy  inhabitants  emptied  their  cellars  to 


1814.  refresh  their  defenders ;  and  for  a  few  hours  the 
And  falls  dclicious  wincs  of  Champagne  made  the  soldiers 
onihr**  forget  their  fatigues,  the  officers  their  anxieties.  On 
the  18th  the  march  continued  towards  the  Aube,  and 
the  army  slept  at  Fere-Champenoise.  Napoleon  there 
received  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  negotiations 
at  Chatillon ;  and  the  great  probability  that  on  that 
very  day  Caulaincourt's  counter  project  had  been 
rejected,  and  the  Congress  broken  up»  Nothing  dis- 
concerted by  this  intelligence,  which  cut  off  his  last 
hope  of  an  accommodation,  the  Emperor  held  on  in 
his  route,  hoping  to  fall  on  the  communications  and 
rear  of  Schwartzenberg's  army,  which,  loosely  ex- 
tended over  a  vast  front  nearly  eighty  miles  in 
breadth,  from  Fere-Champenoise  to  Sens,  promised  to 
present  some  of  its  corps,  isolated  from  the  rest,  to 
his  strokes*  Intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  Emperor  was  soon  conveyed  to  the  Allied 
generals  by  the  admirable  horsemen  who  formed  the 
eyes  of  their  army  ;  but  it  was  long  before  they  would 
give  any  credit  to  the  intelligence,  deeming  him  fully 
occupied,  or  closely  followed,  by  Bluchen  At  length, 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  the  accounts  of  the 
approach  of  large  bodies  having  the  ensigns  of  the 
imperial  guard  among  them,  were  so  alarming  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  accompanied  by  Prince 
*^*^-^^Wolkonsky,  came  up  with  all  imaginable  haste  from 
177, 178.  'Troyes  to  Arpjis,  where  Schwartzenberg  lay  confined 
2ii%i3.  gout.     Meeting  General  Toll,  the 

i^och,ii.  quartermaster-general,  in  the  anti-chamber,  Alex- 
piotho,  iiL  ander  said  with  warmth,  What  are  you  about  here : 
Burgh!^'  we  may  lose  the  whole  army  "  It  is  a  great  bless- 
908,210.  ing,'' replied  Toll,  "your  Majesty  has  come:^  we 
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could  not  persuade  the  generals  of  that ;  but  now  chap. 

LXXV 

you  will  set  all  to  rights."  By  Alexander's  command,  '-^ 

orders  were  instantly  dispatched  in  all  directions  for 
the  army  to  concentrate  betwera  Troyes  and  Pongy ; 
Wrede's  corps  being  left  in  the  night  to  keep  pos- 
session of  Arcis,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Aube,  with 
all  his  troops. 

Had  Napoleon  been  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
or  even  been  aware,  with  the  troops  he  actually  had,  Napoieoa 
of  the  disjointed  state  of  the  Allied  army,  and  theJ^?J*'^ 
panic  which  prevailed  at  headquarters,  he  might  Schwarts. 
possibly,  by  pursuing  his  march  direct  on  Arcis,  ^m^^the* 
have  routed  Wrede,  and  fallen  headlong,  by  the*^"*'"'®- 
great  road  to  Troyes,  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
Allied  army.  In  the  critical  state  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Chatillon,  and  the  known  timidity  of  the 
Austrian  councils,  the  effect  of  such  a  success 
might  have  been  incalculable.  Ignorant,  however, 
of  the  prize  almost  within  his  grasp,  or  deeming 
himself  not  strong  enough  to  snatch  it.  Napoleon, 
instead  of  descending  the  course  of  the  Aube,  and 
moving  direct  on  Arcis,  turned  aside  to  his  right  to 
Plancy,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  Macdonald 
and  Oudinot,  who  had  received  orders  to  meet  him 
near  that  place,  having  marched  that  morning  from 
Provins.  They  met  accordingly,  and  their  united  forces 
crossed  the  Seine  at  Mery,  traversed  the  yet  smoul- 
dering ruins  of  that  town,  and  at  Chatres  regained 
the  great  road  from  Troyes  to  Paris.  Napoleon  was 
now  at  the  head  of  fifty-five  thousand  men,  and  pre- 
pared,  when  Lefebvre  Desnouttes  came  up,  with  six 
thousand  more,  to  give  battle.  But  the  surprize  was 
over ;  his  plan  of  attack  was  seen,  the  Allied  corps 
were  rapidly  concentrating,  and  Schwarztenberg>  ably 
repairing  his  fbnoer  error  of  undue  extension,  had 
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CHAP,  stopped  the  retreat,  and  given  orders  to  the  troops 
to  unite  in  advance,  between  Arcis  and  Plancy,  and 
1814.  attack  the  enemy  during  his  passage  of  the  Aube. 
By  this  vigorous  and  well-timed  change  of  operations, 
the  initiative  was  taken  from  Napoleon  and  given  to 
the  Allied  generals  ;  the  concentration  of  their  army 
was  effected  in  advance,  instead  of  retreat;  and  they 
iDan.  283,  were  put  in  a  condition  at  once  to  bring  the  enemy 
miTzl^'to  a  general  battle,  with  every  advantage  on  their 
side  arising  from  their  decisive  superiority  of  num- 
Burgh.  bers.^ 

210  213  • 

Napoleon  was  not  prepared  for  this  sudden  resump-i 
Napoleon  tioH  of  the  offcHsive  by  the  Austrian  general.  He 
Schwartz- 1^^-^  cxpectcd,  from  the  information  communicated  by 
both  march  and  Oudinot,  to  have  found  the  enemy 

on  Arcis.  at  the  gatcs  of  Paris ;  and  well  knowing  the  Austrian 
nervousness  about  being  turned,  he  had  calculated, 
not  without  reason,  on  arresting  them  by  falling  on 
their  communications.  Now,  however,  the  stroke 
had  failed :  the  turn  to  the  right  at  Plancy  had 
given  them  time  to  concentrate  their  army,  and  all 
hope  of  reaching  their  rear  was  postponed  if  not  de- 
stroyed. Persuaded,  however,  that  it  was  by  such  a 
manoeuvre  only  that  their  enormous  masses  could  be 
forced  back,  the  Emperor  still  clung  to  the  idea  of 
turning  their  right;  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  push 
forward  his  left,  remount  the  course  of  the  Aube  bv 
Arcis,  as  far,  if  necessary,  as  Bar-sur-Aube ;  and 
thus  threaten  Chaumont  and  their  communications 
March  20.  with  the  Rhine.  On  the  20th,  accordingly,  the 
whole  army  marched  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube, 
up  the  stream,  till  they  came  opposite  to  Arcis  at 
ten  o'clock.  That  town  was  immediately  occu- 
pied; and  Napoleon,  coming  up  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  held  a  council  of  war  with  his  principal 
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marshals  and  mnerab  as  to  the  course  which  should  chap. 

•  .  '  LXXV. 

he  pursued.  ITie  report  of  the  inhabitants  was  una  ^ 

nimous  that  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  Allies 
had  been  arrested ;  that  Schwartzenberg  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  was  within  a  few  miles, 
screened  only  by  the  intervening  hills,  and  that 
before  two  hours  had  elapsed  Arcis  would  be  attacked 
on  all  sides  by  their  columns.  Napoleon,  conceiving 
it  impossible  that  the  Austrian  generalissimo  could 
have  adopted  so  able  and  vigorous  a  resolution,  as 
that  of  suddenly  stopping  his  retreat  and  convert 
ging  with  all  his  force  to  the  decisive  point,  persisted 
in  maintaining  that  they  were  in  full  retreat,  and 
that  the  troops  before  him  were  only  a  rearguard ; 
he  summoned  up  accordingly  all  his  troops,  crossed 
them  over  the  Aube  at  Arcis,  and  g^ve  orders  to 
continue  the  pursuit  with  the  utmost  vigour  on  the  ^  Fain,  iso, 
road  to  Troyes ;  and  he  was  only  convinced  of  his2e5j26a"* 
mistake  when,  on  the  firing  of  three  guns  from  ^2i5%ii 
short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the  Burgh.  ' 
head  of  his  columns,  converging  on  all  sides  towards  p{^(i,o|tii. 
Arcis,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  321,323. 
swelling  hills  lying  on  the  westward  of  the  town  I  ^ 

In  effect,  Schwartzenberg's  dispositions  had  now 
brought  the  whole  grand  army  upon  Napoleon's  Effect  of 
forces ;  and  the  movement  of  the  latter  upon  Arcis,  mov^enti 
instead  of  bringing  him  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of^'J^^'* 
a  retreating  and  disjointed  host,  as  he  expected,  had 
brought  him  full  tilt  against  the  front  of  a  supe- 
rior and  concentrated  advancing  one.    The  Prince- 
Royal  of  Wirtemburg,  Raieffsky,  and  Giulay,  had 
marched  at  daybreak  from  Troyes  upon  Plancy, 
while  Wrede  again  occupied  Arcis,  and  theguards  and 
reserve  cam^  up  to  Onjou.    At  ten  o'clock,  Wrede's 
advanced  gu^d,  agreeably  to  orders,  evacuated 
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CHAP.  Arcis,  and  retired  towards  the  south  by  the  town  of 

 ^Troyes;  and  this  retrograde  movement  it  was  which 

1814.  made  Napoleon  conceive  that  he  had  only  a  slender 
rearguard  before  him.    Meanwhile,  Alexander  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  arrived  on  the  heights  of  Mrail- 
la-Comtesse,  where  the  Russian  guards  were  posted, 
and  the  former  immediately  dismounting,  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  Barclay  de  Tolly*  "  These 
gentlemen^^'said  the  Emperor,  looking  to  the  Austrian 
generals,  ''have  made  the  half  of  my  head  grey.  Napo- 
leon will  amuse  us  here  with  insignificant  movements, 
and  meanwhile  march  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
>  Dan.  265,  on  Brienue,  and  fall  on  our  communications."  His 
Beaiich.  ii.anxiety  the  preceding  two  nights  had  been  excessive, 
koL'h  \l        ^®        rightly  divined  the  French  Emperor's 
67, 68.     intentions ;  bi)t  his  digression  to  Plancy  had  given 
212^^4.  Schwartzenberg  time  to  concentrate,  and  a  vigorous 
offensive  was  about  to  terminate  the  long  irresolution 
of  the  Austrian  councils.^ 

The  battle  commenced  by  a  skirmish  on  the  out- 
Battio  of  posts,  between  the  cavalry  of  the  Allies  under  Kais- 
luiJe.^^  aroflf,  and  that  of  the  French  led  by  Sebastiani. 
Gradually  several  batteries  of  horse-artillery  were 
brought  up  on  both  sides,  fresh  squadrons  advanced 
to  the  support  of  either  party,  and,  in  the  end,  a  seri- 
ous cavalry  action  took  place.  The  French  horse- 
men, though  inferior  to  none  in  the  world  in  audacity 
and  prowess,  were  overmatched  by  their  opponents, 
and  driven  back  in  great  confusion  to  the  bridge  of 
Arcis.  Napoleon,  who  was  on  the  other  side,  instantly 
rode  forward  to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  already 
all  but  choked  up  with  fugitives,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  exclaimed,  Let  me  see  which  of  you  will 
pass  before  me."  These  words  arrested  the  flight ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  division  Friant  traversing 
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the  streets  of  Arcis  in  double  quick  time,  passed  the  chap. 
bridge,  formed  on  either  side  of  its  other  extremity,  — • — ^ 
and  by  their  heavy  fire  drove  back  the  Allied  horse.  ^^^^ 
Meanwhile,  a  bloody  combat  had  commenced  on  the 
French  left,  between  Wrede  and  Ney :  the  former 
endeavouring  to  storm,  the  latter  to  defend  the  vil- 
lage of  Torcy.    An  Austrian  battalion,  in  the  first 
instance,  made  itself  master  of  that  important  post, 
which  would  have  opened  to  the  Allied  right  under 
Wrede  the  direct  road  to  Arcis;  but  Ney*s  men  "Dan.  267, 
speedily  drove  them  out.    Wrede  again  retook  it^^ei.^^' 
with' three  battalions;  but  Napoleon  immediately 
brought  up  a  body  of  his  guards,  which  a  second  u.  ^,69. ' 
time  retook  it,  and  maintained  their  post  until  night-  2i45^' 
fall,  despite  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the  Bavarians  and 
Austrians.^ 

The  position  of  the  French  was  now  extremely 
strong,  and  well  calculated  to  counterbalance  the  First  battle 
superiority  of  numbers  which  the  Allies  enjoyed.  ^f^^Je. 
Their  army  occupied  a  semicircular  position  facing 
outwards,  with  each  flimk  resting  on  the  river  Aube, 
so  as  to  be  secure  against  being  turned;  while  in 
their  rear  was  the  town  of  Arcis,  which  would  form 
a  secure  place  of  defence  in  case  of  disaster.  The 
Allies  formed  a  much  larger  concave  semicircle 
facing  inwards ;  Wrede  being  on  the  right,  the  Rus- 
sian reserves  and  guards  under  Barclay  in  the  centre, 
Raie&ky,  who  had  now  joined,  andGiulay  on  the  left. 
If  the  whole  left  had  been  able  to  get  up  in  time  to  take 
a  part  in  the  action  around  Arcis,  the  battle  would 
have  be^n  as  general,  and  possibly  as  deciBive,  as  that 
of  Leipsic,  to  which,  from  the  respective  positions  of 
the  French  and  Allies,  it  bore  a  very  close  resem- 
blance. But  the  corps  of  the  Prince- Royal  of  Wirtem- 
burg  was  absent  on  the  side  of  Plancy,  opposed  to 
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CHAP.  Mortier,  where  it  was  engaged  only  in  an  incoiisider- 
able  skirmish,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  on  his 
part  of  a  few  pontoons.  Thus  nearly  a  third  of  the 
Allied  army  was  absent  till  the  very  close  of  the  day ; 
Napoleon  took  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to 
maintain  his  position  before  Arcis  till  nightfall, 
and  seventy  guns,  placed  in  front  of  his  right,  plough- 
ed with  fearful  effect  through  the  squadrons  of 
the  Allies.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Prince-Royal 
of  Wirtemburg  approached,  Schwartzenberg  order- 
ed the  guards  and  reserve  to  advance,  the  can- 
non were  all  hurried  to  the  front,  and  a  general 
attack  commenced.  As  the  Russian  batteries  of  the 
guard  passed  the  Emperor  at  full  speed,  he  bade 
them  remember  Leipsic ;  and  soon  the  thunder  of 
their  guns  was  heard  above  the  loudest  roar  of  the 
combat*  The  sun  was  now  setting,  darkness  was 
stealing  over  the  heavens,  Arcis  and  Torcy  were 
wrapped  in  flames,  the  Russian  horse  artillery  oh  the 
Allied  left  reduced  the  French  artillery  to  silence, 
and  their  long  array  of  guns,  advancing  to  the 
front  of  the  semicircle  of  heights  which  surround 
the  town,  played  with  terrible  effect  on  the  dense 
columns  of  the  French  which  encircled  its  walls. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
now  descended  from  the  heights  of  Menil-larCom- 
tesse,  and  followed  the  reserves  into  action ;  behind 
them  came  a  brigade  of  the  Prussian,  and  the  red 
Cossacks  of  the  Russian  guards,  making  the  air 
resound  with  their  trumpets  and  the  war^^songs  of 
the  desert.  On  the  side  of  the  French,  the  scene 
was  as  mournful  as  on  the  Allied  it  was  animating. 
Motionless,  but  undaunted,  the  troops  stood  under 
the  terrible  cannonade ;  with  the  instinct  of  disci- 
pline, the  ranks  closed  to  the  centre  as  fast  as  chasms 
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were  made  ;  the  officers  exposed  themselves  like  the 
privates,  the  generals  as  the  officers.  Napoleon  was  • 


1  Q"j  A 

repeatedly  in  imminent  danger,  hoth  from  the  charges 
of  cavahy  and  fire  of  artillery;  nearly  all  his  staff 
were  killed  or  wounded :  a  bomh  fell  at  his  side,  he 
calmly  waited  its  explosion,  which  covered  him  with 
smoke  and  dust,  and  wounded  his  horse  ;  he  mount- 
ed another  and  continued  his  position.    **  Fear 
nothing,"  said  he  to  the  generals,  who  urged  him  to^  Dan.  269, 
retire  j  "  the  bullet  is  not  yet  cast  which  is  to  kill  me.'*  ig""' 
He  seemed  to  court  rather  than  fear  death;  Ws^^J^*** 
air  was  resolute  but  sombre;  and  as  long  as  theVaJcLii.' 

•  •  221  223 

battle  raged,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  houses  Koch,  u.' 
behind,  and  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  guns  in  front,  ..| 
he  continued  with  undaunted  resolution  to  face  the  327, 329. 
hostile  batteries.^ 

This  dreadful  cannonade  continued  till  ten  at  night, 
when  it  died  away  by  mutual  exhaustion,  and  a  noc^  ord^r  of 
tumal  irruption  by  Sebastiani  on  Kaisaroff,  which  Jj"^*/^^^ 
was  repulsed,  terminated  the  day.  Both  parties ^7- 
slept  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  neither  could  claim 
any  decided  advantage ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
French  had  been  stopped  in  their  advscnce,  and 
thrown  back  on  the  defensive  around  the  walls  of 
Arcis ;  on  the  other,  the  Allies,  though  decidedly 
superior  in  number,  had  not  been  able  to  force  their 
position  there,  or  drive  them  over  the  Aube.  On 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  great  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
up  all  their  remote  detachments,  and  concentrate 
their  army ;  and  a  general  and  decisive  battle,  on 
the  succeeding  day,  was  universally  anticipated.  At 
daybreak,  the  whole  army  was  in  line,  and  stood  in 
the  following  order :  Count  Wrede  was  at  Chaudre, 
in  front  of  the  blood-stained  ruins  of  Torcy :  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtemburg  at  the  hamlet  of 
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CHAP.  MeniU  Giulay  on  his  left,  and  then  Raiefisky  with 
his  Russians.    The  grenadiers  and  cuirassiers  were 


retreat 


'  in  second  line,  hehind  the  centre,  at  Menil-la-Coni' 
tesse.    On  the  side  of  Napoleon,  the  troops  stood  on 
the  same  ground,  in  a  semicircle  around  Arcis, 
« Dan.  270,  which  they  had  occupied  on  the  preceding  day,  with- 
181, 18^'  out  any  addition  j  for  though  Macdonald  and  Oudi- 
^3^224.  come  up  during  the  night,  yet  their  forces, 

piotho,  iii.  now  raised  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  strong,  were 
'    '  still  stationed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.^ 

It  was  an  awful  and  yet  animating  sight,  when  the 
The  rising  sun  glittered  on  the  low  swelling  hills  which 
lel^gt?**  surrounded  the  town  of  Arcis.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  on  the  two  sides,  trained  to  the 
most  perfect  discipline,  hut  animated  hy  burning 
passions,  were  drawn  up,  gazing  at  each  other,  at  a 
very  short  distance,  without  moving  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  were  placed.  The  soldiers  stood  at  ease, 
but  with  their  muskets  at  their  shoulders ;  the  cav- 
alry were  for  the  most  part  dismounted,  but  every 
bridle  was  over  the  horseman's  arm;  the  slow 
matches  were  burning  at  the  guns  in  front  of  the 
lines ;  a  word  from  either  commander  would  at  once 
have  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  and  lighted  up  a  dreadful 
combat,  yet  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  scarcely  a 
movement  seen  in  either  army.  Motionless,  yet 
ever  in  perfect  array,  the  vast  masses  stood  fronting 
each  other ;  not  a  gun  was  fired,  not  a  voice  was 
raised ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  hosts,  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  moment  which  was  to  decide  the 
conflict  of  twenty  years,  were  too  deeply  afiected 
to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  scene.  But  hour  after 
hour  passed  away,  without  any  movement  being 
attempted  on  either  side,  until  the  long  suspense  had 
made  the  very  eyes  of  the  soldiers  to  ache,  and  their 
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hearts  to  smk  within  them  at  danger  long  fronted, 

hope  long  deferred.*    At  one  time,  a  large  part  of  — 

Macdonald's  corps  was  hrought  across,  and  there 
seemed  every  appearance  of  the  action  commencing: 
hut  that  was  only  a  feint;  a  second  bridge  had 
meanwhile  been  thrown  over  the  Aube ;  and  at  one 
in  the  afternoon  the  equipages  were  seen  defiling  to 
the  rear,  and  decided  symptoms  of  a  retreat  were 
manifested.  No  movement  could  be  conceived  more 
hazardous,  in  presence  of  nearly  a  hundred  thou- >  Dan.  272, 
sand  men,  ready  to  faU  on  and  crush  the  rearguard 
after  half  the  army  had  passed.    Such  was  the  re-^o®^^"- 
spect,  however,  inspired  by  the  very  name  of  Napo*  vaaa.  h. 
leon,  and  the  imposing  array  which  his  forces  mode^^^' 
around  Arcis,  that  it  was  not  till  three  o'clock  that  2^^'  ^^7* 
Schwartzenberg  gave  the  signal  for  attack.^ 

The  troops  on  all  sides  immediately  advanced, 
preceded  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  which  The 
opened  their  fire  at  the  same  instant  P^Uen]^^^^ 
attacked  on  the  right,  Raieflbky  in  the  centre;  and»«^^<^i^«^ 
soon  the  advancing  batteries  approached  so  near, 
that  their  balls  crossed  each  other  in  all  directions 
over  the  town ;  bombs  fell  in  all  the  streets  and  on 
both  the  bridges,  and  many  houses  took  fire.    If  the 
Austrian  general  had  advanced  two  hours  earlier  to 
the  attack,  it  must  have  been  a  repetition  of  the 
triumph  which,  in  a  similar  situation  at  Friedland,* 
Napoleon  had  gained  over  an  army  of  Russians  of 

*  The  great  Toed  from  ArcU-sur-Aube  to  Chaamont  passes  through 
the  eentre  of  the  Allied  poettioD,  in  the  winding  sweeps  which  it  makes  to 
simnoant  the  heights  which  bonnd  the  yalley  of  the  Aube  to  thesouth- 
wiest  of  the  town.  Of  the  innnmerable  trayellers  who  pass  over  ihfi 
Held,  how  many  think  of  the  memorable  scene  dedsiTO  of  the  fiite  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  revolution  of  which  it  was  the  theatre! — Penamd 
Oh9ervatum. 

•  Ante,  YI.  364. 

VOL.  X.  2  C 
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CHAP,  much  the  same  strength  as  that  he  now  commanded.* 
Lxxv.  attack  had  heen  deferred  too  late  for  deci- 


1814.  ^jy^  success :  a  large  part  of  the  French  army  had 
passed  over  before  the  combat  became  serious ;  and 
the  rearguard  under  Macdonald  maintained  so 
gallant  a  resistance,  that  it  was  dark  before  the  Allied 
troops  approached  Arcis.    Prince  Eugene  of  Wir- 
temburg's  men,  however,  at  length  drove  back 
Oudinot,  and  broke  into  the  town  close  after  the 
French   rearguard,   which   rushed  towards  the 
bridges ;  their  cavalry  crossed  at  a  ford ;  the  bridge 
was  blown  up;  a  desperate  conflict  took  place  in 
the  streets ;  and  numbers  were  drowned  in  trying  to 
^  Fain,  182,  swim  across  after  the  arch  was  cut  away.  During 
273, 2?^*  *1*®  whole  night,  however,  the  French  kept  up  so 
Koch.ii.  heavy  a  cannonade  from  the  opposite  bank,  that  all 
Bargh.    attempts  to  restore  it  proved  ineffectual ;  and  before 
fi!  229^*"^'  morning  dawned,  Napoleon  was  far  advanced  on  the 
piotho  iu  ^^^^  *^  Vitry,  leaving  only  a  powerful  rearguard 
329, 334.  in  front  of  Arcis  to  retard  the  passage  of  the  riverJt 
Though  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  was  not 
Napoieon*8  attended  with  any  brilliant  trophies  taken  in  the 
thTmarch'         7®*  foUowcd  by  dccisive  effects  on  the 

fortunes  of  Napoleon.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
about  four  thousand  men,  of  whom  eight  hundred 
were  prisoners,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon ;  that  of 
the  Allies  was  as  great ;  but  its  immediate  result 
was  to  throw  Napoleon  upon  the  eccentric  line  of 
operations  which  immediately  led  to  his  falL  His 

*  The  relatiTe  strength  of  the  French  and  Russians  at  Friedland 
was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Allies  and  French  at  Arcis; 
the  French  had  eighty  thousand,  and  the  Russians  fifty  thousand.  See 
Ante,  YL  264,  268. 

I  On  leaving  Arcis,  Napoleon  sent  two  thousand  francs  from  his 
private  purse  to  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charity,  hy  the  Count  de  Turenne,  to 
assuage  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded. — ^Faik,  182.  Note. 
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meditated  project  of  fitUing  upon  the  rear  and  com-  chap. 
munications  of  the  grand  army  had  wholly  failed :  ■ 
his  croBS  march  to  Plaacy  had  given  them  time  to 
concentrate>  and  he  had  been  repulsed  in  the  attempt 
to  penetrate  by  main  foroe  into  the  Allied  lines; 
and  it  had  been  ccmipletely  proved,  that  his  strength 
was  uneqaal  to  hurtling  against  the  immense  masses 
when  drawn  together.    Nothing  remained  but  still 
to  threaten  their  communications ;  to  draw  near  to 
the  garrisons  of  the  frontier,  from  which  those  sup- 
plies of  veteran  tnx^  could  be  obtained  which  were 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  France;  and  to 
lend  a  hand  to  the  insurgent  bodies  of  peasantry^ 
who,  inflamed  by  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  irritated  by 
the  pillage  of  the  Allied  troops,  were  waiting  only 
the  signal  of  his  advance  to  commence  a  murderous 
guerilla  warfare  on  their  flanks  and  rear.    To  do 
this,  however,  required  an  immense  sacrifice — it  was 
necessary  to  march  direct  towards  the  Rhine,  and 
abandon  the  defence  of  Paris;  for  the  Emperor's 
army  was  so  sorely  reduced  in  numbers,  that  to 
divide  was  to  destroy  it;  and  the  success  of  the 
measure  depended  entirely  on  the  formation,  by  the 
aid  of  the  disengaged  garrisons,  of  such  an  imposing 
fwoe  on  the  enemy's  communications  as  would  com- 
mand attention,  and  entirely  withdraw  them  from 
any  movement  on  the  capitaL  Impressed  with  these 
ideas,  on  which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  which, 
situated  as  he  was,  were  unquestionably  well  founded,  ^Fain,  134, 
Niqpoleon,  on  leaving  Arcis,  instead  of  taking  theJ2|;  ^ 
road  either  to  Chalons,  from  ^whence  he  had  ^^^^^^j^^^^ 
or  Paris,  by  which  it  was  expected  he  would  retire,  it  si,  84. 
moved  on  the  chauss^  of  Vitry  direct  towards  the  JJ^j^ 
Rhine.'* 

•  **1  iiMMhed  on  81  DLto,**  said  N«pol«6tt  aflflrwavd*  st  13^ 
to  Gmnl  Kdhkr,  die  Austrian  oommissaoner, beowias  twviity  «iF«ri- 
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CHAP.     The  Emperor's  first  day's  march  was  to  the  envi* 

LXXV 

 -^rons  of  Vitry.    Ney  was  sent  up  to  the  walls  of  the 

town  to  summon  it  to  surrender;  hut  after  some 
.Napoleon's  hesitation,  the  governor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 

St  Dixier.  garrisou  of  four  thousand  men,  and  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  resolved  to  stand  the  hazard  of  an  ^ault, 
and  manfully  held  out  This  check,  which  Napo- 
leon had  not  anticipated,  disarranged  his  plans ;  for 
he  was  in  no  condition  either  to  hatter  its  walls  or 
attempt  an  escalade.  Turning  aside,  therefore,  from 
this  unprofitable  attempt,  he  next  day  continued  his 
march,  and  reached  St  Dizier,  where  headquarters 
were  established  for  the  night  He  was  there  joined 

March  23.  by  Caulaiucourt,  with  intelligence  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  congress  of  Chatillon.  This  portentous  event, 
accompanied  by  the  hopelessness  of  the  war,  and 
seeming  extravagance  of  the  march  towards  the 
Rhine,  completed  the  discouragement  of  the  generals 
and  officers.  They  saw  no  end  to  the  campaign,  no 
fruit  for  their  toils  or  their  blood.  Instead  of  defend- 
ing Paris,  they  were  marching  towards  Germany : 
the  capital  of  their  country,  their  homes,  their  hearths, 
would  become  the  prey  of  the  enemy ;  while  all  that 
was  dear  to  them  was  lost,  they  were  plunging  anew 
into  an  endless  warfare,  to  which  they  could  neither 
see  an  issue  nor  an  object  A  revolution  was  openly 
spoken  of,  even  at  headquarters,  as  a  possible^  per- 
haps a  probable  contingency ;  the  obstinacy  which 
had  refused  the  terms  ofi^red  by  the  Allies  was 
universally  condemned;  many  doubted  the  Emperor's 
sanity  of  mind.    "  Where  is  this  to  end  ?  Whither 

ments  had  coDTiDced  me  that  I  had  only  to  send  a  few  hussan  on  yonr 
]ine  of  communication!  in  6rder  to  spread  dismay  amongst  you.  On  this 
occasion  I  stood  on  it  with  my  whole  amy,  but  you  never  troubled  your 
heads  about  roe;  *twa8  because  the  de?il  had  postession  of  you.**— 
DANUiBrsKT,  279. 
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are  we  nuurchiii^?  If  he  falls,  shall  we  fall  with  chap. 

*  .  LXXV 

him?*'  was  universally  asked.    Disregarding  these  ^ 

murmurs  and  discontents,  with  the  existence  of 
which  he  was  cmly  partially  acquainted,  Napoleon  Mareh  24. 
spread  out  his  wings  on  either  side  from  St  Dizier 
to  Bar-sur-Auhe,  headquarters  heing  established  at 
Doulevant ;  and  the  light  cavalry  having  got  on  the  March  26. 
great  road  toLangres,  in  the  rear  of  the  Allies,  and  on  Is"  viSl 
their  principal  line  of  communication,  entered  Chau-^^7,^^ 
mont,  captured  a  pontoon  train  and  a  considerable  iv.  573. 
quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition,  and  spread  ^^^^/^ 
terror  from  Troyes  to  VesouL* 

Great  was  the  astonishment  in  the  Allied  army 
when  they  beheld  the  French  columns  retreating.  The  Ames 
not  towards  the  capital,  but  the  Rhme.    A  Cossack  ^^^^^^  ^^J^^^ 
who  first  brought  in  the  intelligence,  was  so  con- receive  in. 
founded,  that  he  said,  "  The  enemy  is  retreating, ofthu'^* 
not  on  Paris,  but  an  Moscow.^    It  soon,  however,  ^^'^ 
became  evident  that  the  French  line  of  march  was 
decidedly  taken,  and  Schwartzenberg,  suspecting  it 
was  a  feint,  and  desirous  at  all  events  to  be  near  the 
enemy  and  keep  his  own  iroops  together,  crossed  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  over  at  Arcis  and  the  adja* 
cent  foi^B,  leaving  Giulay  alone,  with  the  rearguard^ 
to  retain  possession  of  the  bridge.    On  the  day  foL 
lowing  his  troops  continued  to  pursue  the  enemy's 
rearguard;  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry  having 
succeeded  in  routing  a  detachment  of  French  horse  at 
Sommepuy,  which  guarded  a  park  of  guns,  the  pieces^ 
in  number  three-and-twenty,  were  taken,  and  four 
hunted  priacmers ;  but  what  was  of  far  more  impor- 
tance, despatches  from  Napoleon's  headquarters  were 
intercepted,  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  design  of  mov^ 
ing  onStDizier,  and  falling  on  the  communications  oipMarch  22. 
the  grand  armyi   On  these  letters  being  taken,  they 
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CHAP,  were  straiffhtway  forwarded  to  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  who  deemed  them  of  saeh  importance,  that  he 


1814.  immediately  had  them  forwarded  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Pongy.    They  proved  to  be  a  secret 
despatoh  from  Salary,  giving  the  most  deplorable 
accoant,  both  of  the  total  exhaustion  of  resources 
« Dan.  275,  and  shaken  state  of  the  public  mind  at  Paris,  and 
Bu^h.    ^  private  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Marie  Louise, 
^th^Vii  intended  movement  on  St  Dixier, 

j329,d42.  and  design  to  draw  near  to  the  strong  places  on 
the  frontier.'  • 

These  important  letters  reached  Alexander  at 
CoandTof  Dampicrrc  at  one  o^clock  in  the  morning.  They  had 
^jjg^*^''*  hardly  been  read  over,  when  despatches  arrived 
iwftd^aar.  from  Count  Pahlcn,  with  intelligence  of  his  having, 
on  the  road  from  Arcis  to  Chalons,  £BUen  in  with 
Chemicheff  at  the  head  of  Blucher's  advanced  guard ; 
and  that  the  armv  of^  Silesia  had  advanced  from 
Liaon  to  Rheims  and  Epernay,  and  occupied  Chalonau 
Thus  at  the  very  moment  that  Napoleon  had  with- 
drawn from  the  protection  of  Paris,  and  marched 
towards  the  Rhine,  the  heads  of  Schwartzenberg'9 
and  Blucher's  armies  had  effected  a  junction  in  his 
rear,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men 
stood  between  him  and  the  capital  I  Accounts  at 
the  same  time  arrived  of  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux 
by  the  British  troops,  and  the  proclamation  of  Louis 


*  Napoleon*8  leUer  to  the  Empress  Maiie  Louise  was  in  these  ( 
— My  lo?e !  I  haTe  heen  for  some  days  oonstantlj  on  horsehack ;  on 
the  20th  I  took  Arcis-sur^Aube.  The  enemy  attacked  me  there  at 
leight  o*clock  in  the  .evening  ;  I  beat  him  the  same  evening ;  I  took  two 
guns,  and  retook  two.  The  next  day  the  eoemy^s  army  put  itself  in 
tett}e  amy  to  protect  the  march  of  its  cohunns  on  Brienne  and  Bar-sur- 
Aube^  and  I  resolved  to  approach  the  Mameand  its  environs,  in  order 
io  drive  them  further  from  Paris,  by  approaching  my  own  fortSSed 
places.  This  eveningr  I  shall  he  at  St  Dizief .  Ftrewell,  my  love ! 
EmlinuM  fliy  son !  ""-See  BinGnBsa*s  CpmxlumM  the  Allied  Armjf 
in  France^  839,  No,  14 ;  and  Daniufskt,  285. 
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XVIIL,  with  the  general  concarrence  of  the  inha-  chap. 

•  •  •       •  LXXV 

bitants.    This  extraordinary  combination  of  inipor-  L 

tant  events  led  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had 
come  on  to  Sommepuy,  musing  on  them  all  the 
way,  to  call  in  Prince  Volkonsky,  Count  Barclay, 
and  Generals  Diebitch  and  Toll,  who  all  took  part 
in  the  memorable  council  which  followed.  Alex- 
ander, adhering  to  the  opinion  which  he  had  all 
along  mamtained,  that  the  real  object  of  the  war 
was  to  destroy  the  military  power  of  Napoleon,  at 
first  stated  that  he  thought  the  most  advisable  course 
would  be  to  unite  with  Blucher  at  Vitry,  pursue  the 
French  Emperor,  and  attack  him  wherever  they 
should  find  him.  <^  We  have  to  choose,  however,  be- 
tween that,*'  he  added,  and,  concealing  our  movcs- 
ments  from  him,  to  march  straight  to  Paris.  What  is 
your  opinion,  gentlemen  ?**  turning  to  Barclay  de 
Tolly.  We  had  better,*'  said  the  field-marshal  after 
looking  at  the  map,  follow  Napoleon  and  attack 
him.''  AU  agreed  in  this  opinion,  flowing  afi  it  did 
from  the  first  in  rank  and  the  first  in  reputation^ 
except  Did)itch  and  Volkonsky.  The  former  said 
that  it  would  be  more  advisable  in  his  opinion,  while  ^  Daa.286, 
the  united  armies  were  followingNapoleon,  for  Bulow,  iv.  577^'^' 
who  was  lying  at  Soisscms,  to  make  a  dash  at  Paris.  ^E^^^^ 
To  this  Volkonsky  replied  in  these  memorable  words  ;^ 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  at  Paris  forty 
thousand  national  guards  and  fragments  of  regi-voikon- 
ments :  and  in  addition  to  these,  at  a  short  distance '^^V^' 

'  ^  vice  to 

from  the  capital,  are  the  two  corps  of  Harmon t  and^^^^^o 
Mortier.  Their  united  force  will  be  at  least  seventy  thlch  it 
thousand  strong;  consequently  we  cannot  expect ^j^p^^^^ 
that  Bulow,  with  his  thirty  thousand,  could  effect  ^^r. 
any  thing  of  importance ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
expose  himself  to  danger  by  attacking  an  memy  so 
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CHAP.  cTeatly  superior  to  him  in  numbers.    On  the  other 

 ^hand,  if  we  follow  Napoleon,  we  must  leave  a  consi* 

derable  rearguard  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  these 
two  marshals.  In  these  circumstances,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  first  to  unite  with 
the  Silesian  army,  and  then  to  detach  against 
Napoleon  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry  and  some 
regiments  of  infantry,  with  instructions  every  where 
to  prepare  accommodation  for  the  Emperor,  that  it 
may  be  believed  we  are  following  with  the  whole 
army.  We  ought  then  to  march  straight  to  Paris 
through  Fere-Champenoise,  and  Blucher  through 
Etoges,  keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion between  the  two  armies.  Following  this  route, 
we  must  attack  Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier 
wherever  we  meet  them.  But  we  shall  beat  them, 
because  we  are  stronger  than  they ;  and  each  day 
will  place  two  marches  between  us  and  Napoleon.*' 
Alexander  warmly  approved  this  advice,  which 
coincided  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  the  vigorous 
councils  he  had  always  supported.  If  it  is  your 
majesty's  intention,"  said  Diebitch,  to  re-establish 
the  Bjourbons,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  mardi 
with  both  armies  to  Paris."  "We  are  not  now 
talking  of  the  Bourbons,  but  of  pulling  down  Napo- 
leon."  It  was  then  calculated  how  long  it  would 
take  to  reach  Paris ;  and  it  was  found  it  could  be 
possible  to  take  possession  of  the  capital,  destroy 
Napoleon's  power  there,  and  assemble  both  armies, 
if  Napoleon  should  attempt  to  regain  it,  before  be 
could  get  back  to  its  relief.  The  plan  was  then 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  present;  but  the 
Emperor,  before  finally  adopting  it,  expressed  a 
Dan.  287>  wish  to  communicate  it  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,^  and  for  that  purpose  mount* 
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ed  his  horse  and  rode  off  towards  Vitry,  nccomi-  chap. 
panied  by  Greneral  Toll. 

It  was  on  the  high-road  firom  Sommepuy  to  Vitry* 
five  miles  from  the  former  {dace,  that  the  Emperor 
met  the  king  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Sehwartzenberg,  it  is  adopu 
who  were  on  their  way  to  meet  them.    They  allg^hwarts- 
immediately  dismomited,  and  ascending  a  knoll  on^^^^'^^ 
the  road-aide,  from  whence  Vitry  and  the  whole  of  Pnissuu 
adjacent  plam  were  in  view,  the  Emperor  desired 
General  Toll  to  unroll  the  map  on  the  grass,  and, 
leaning  oyer  it,  explained  Volkonsky's  views,  which 
he  had  now  adopted  as  his  own.    The  king  and  the 
prince  at  once  assented  to  it ;  the  former  observingt 
that  it  entirely  coincided  with  his  own  wishes  :  the 
latter,  that  he  would  indeed  in  this  way  lose  his 
magazines  at  Chaumont,  and  would  suffer  for  some 
time  from  the  interruption  of  his  communications } 
but  that  thb  «vil,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  abready 
incurred,  and  that  the  proposed  change  of  operations 
should  meet  with  his  cordial  support.    This  was  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  24th  of  March, 
on  a  height  within  sight  of  Vitry,  whither  the  troops 
were  seen  marching  on  all  sides,  over  fields  just 
beginnmg  to  put  forth  the  first  colours  of  restored 
nature.    The  sun  shone  with  unclouded  brilliancy ; 
a  bahny  freshness  succeeding  to  the  long  and  dreary 
frost  which  had  preceded  it,  softened  the  air ;  all 
nature  seemed  to  be  reviving  under  the  breath  of 
spring.    Alexander,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
capitid,  said  aloud,  ^  Let  us  all  march  to  Paris." 
These  words  were  the  death-warrant  of  the 
Revolution  ;  twenty-five  years  aflber  it  had  first 
begun  by  the  convocation  of  the  States-graeral,  iniDmii.288, 
March  1789;  and  exactly  that  day  one-year  and  nine^^^ 
months  since,  on  d4th  June  1812,^  Napoleon,  at  thc^^:^.^'^^* 
head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  had  beheld,  in 
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CHAP,  the  pride  of  apparently  irresistible  strength,  his 

 ^  superb  army  cross  the  Niemen  to  invade  the  Russian 

1814*  territories.* 

Although  the  resolution  to  march  on  Paris  was 
Orders  thtts  formally  adopted,  it  required  some  time  before 
^^mmrch  Becossary  wders  could  be  prepared,  and  a  change 
of  the  of  direction  communicated  to  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men,  who,  over  an  extent  of  above  seventy 
miles  in  breadth,  oven^ead  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne.  Alexander  and  Schwartzenberg,  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  rode  on  to  Vitry,  where  headquar- 
ters were  established  for  the  remainder  of  the  dav, 
and  couriers  were  sent  off  in  all  directions  with  the 
requisite  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  coq)s. 
Shortly  after  the  Emperor  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
at  Vitry,  ChemichefP  arrived  with  Blucher's  advan- 
ced guard,  and  being  immediately  admitted  to  the 
Emperor,  earnestly  .enforced  the  propriety  of  an 
immediate  advance  to  Paris,  Ask  Volkonsky," 
replied  Alexander  smiling,  what  resolution  we 
came  to  only  half  an  hour  ago/'  Meanwhile,  the 
whole  corps  of  the  grand  army  were  grouped  around 
Vitry,  with  the  exception  of  Giulay,  who  BtUl  remained 
in  guard  of  the  bridge  of  Ards.  The  following  orders 
were  then  issued.  At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning, 
the  grand  army  was  to  march  direct  by  the  high-road 
through  Fere-Champenoise  to  Meaux:  while  the  Sile- 
sian  army  was  to  advance  to  the  same  place,  from 
Chalons.  The  united  armies  were  to  advance  direct 
from  Meaux  upon  the  capital,  which  it  was  expected 
they  would  reach  by  the  29th.  Meanwhile  a  column 
of  eight  thousand  horse,  with  forty-six  pieces  of  horse 
artillery,  under  Winzingerode,  was  detached  in  the  di- 

*  The  spot  where  these  words  were  spoken,  may  be  seen  on  a  little 
knoU,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Sommepuy  to  Vitry. — Per$onal 
Obtertatifm, 
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rection  of  St  Dizier  aftar  Napoleon.  His  instraetioiis  chap. 
were  to  detach  Cfaernicheff  with  a  large  hody  of  Cos. 
sacks  to  the  right,  towards  Montierender,  to  observe 
the  comitrjr  between  the  Mame  and  the  Aube;  and 
Tettenbom  to  the  left  towards  Metz,  to  obserr^e  whe« 
ther  Napoleon  was  making  any  movement  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  that  fortoess*  His  grand  object  was  to  be  to 
conceal  the  movements  of  the  Allies  from  the  French, 
and  to  give  his  own  headquarters  accurate  informa* 
tion  of  the  direetion  of  Napoleon.  The  better  to  con* 
oeal  what  was  going  forward,  Winzingerode  received 
instmctioDB  every  where  to  give  orders  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Flying  detachments 
were  at  the  same  time  sent  out;  Kaisaroff  and  Sis* 
lavin  to  scour  the  country,  the  former  to  the  south* 
ward,  in  the  direction  of  Brienne  and  Montierender, 
the  latter  of  Mentmirail  and  Montereau,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  any  communication  passing 
between  Paris  and  the  French  £mperor.  All  the 
troops  were  directed  to  march  in  fighting  order,  all 
the  battaHoss  being  in  columns  of  attack.  At  three 
in  the  afternoon,  Winzingerode,  with  his  numerous 
corps  of  cavalry,  marched  out  of  Vitry  towards  St 
Dizier ;  soon  all  became  quiet  in  the  former  town, 
where  the  Emperor  Alexander's  headquarters  alone  i  Dao.291, 
remained,  and  soon  the  sky  was  illuminated  by  the^:^|^ 
blaze  of  innumerable  bivouacs  along  the  banks  of  the  224, 225. 
Mame,  where  the  rude  warriors  of  the  east  ]'epo6ed846,M9. 
around  their  humble  watch»fires.^ 

No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  Allied  army,  £„thiisi. 
when,  at  daybreak  on  the  25th,  it  became  evident, 
from  the  routes  assigned  to  the  different  corps,  thatadvandn^ 
a  general  march  on  Paris  had  been  resolved  on.^^^^* 
The  joyful  news  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  the  trail* 
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CHAP,  gports  of  the  soldiers  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  by  a: 

^^^Xl  natural  transition,  their  minds  reverted  to  the  days 
1814,  Qf  humiliation;  to  the  disastrous  days, 

when,  at  the  close  of  their  long-continued  retreat, 
they  had,  with  bursting  hearts,  abandoned  Moscow 
to  the  invader.  The  staff-o£Seers  who  now  wrote 
the  march  routes  for  the  troops,  were  the  same  as 
those  who,  in  181^,  when  Moscow  was  abandoned, 
had  framed  the  same  instructions  for  the  army  when 
it  marched  out  by  the  Riazan  road.  The  same  hands 
which  had  then  written  Bogorodsk,  Kassimoff,  Scrn 
pukoff,  and  Podolsk,  now  put  down  Etoges,  £per* 
nay,  Fere-Champenoise,  and  Vertns.  An  age  seemed 
to  have  separated  the  two  periods,  yet  were  they 
only  distant  eightera  mcmthsl  The  Russian  Tetersns, 
with  the  medal  of  181S  on  theirbosoms,  reverted 
to  the  dreadful  war  of  1812;  they  remembered  the 
ghastly  horrors  of  the  field  of  Borodino,  the  circular 
night  march  round  Moscow  by  the  light  of  the  burn* 
ing  capital;  and  mingled  with  the  exultation,  shared 
with  them  by  their  younger  comrades,  a  deeper  spi- 
rit of  thankfulness  for  the  marvdlous  protection 

1  DaiL  283.  afforded  by  Providence  to  their  country.^ 

Although  serious  disasters  might  have  been 

Jodidont  expectod  from  the  irruption  of  Napoleon  with  his 
whole  force  on  the  communications  of  the  grand 
Graoa^^'^^'  yet  the  mischief  done  was  by  no  means  con- 

Amy.  siderable.  Such  was  the  activity  displayed  by  Gene- 
ral Ertel,  the  head  of  the  military  police  in  the  rear» 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  French  he  collected  the 
wounded,  regimental  waggons,  parks,  and  waggons 
of  treasure,  and  retired  to  Chaumont,  where  the 
Emperor's  baggage  joined  him.  He  then  retreated 
towards  Langres  and  Vesoul,  with  such  regularity 
and  expedition,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  pontoon 
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tram,  some  couriers,  and  twenty  carts,  hardly  any  chap. 

thing  was  taken  ;  while  with  the  least  hurt  among  ^ 

the  wounded  he  formed  a  corps  at  Altkirch,  of  ^^^^ 
six  thousand  men,   which,  daily  augmented  hy 
the  reinforcements  coming  up  through  Germany, 
soon  became  so  considerable  as  not  only  to  secure 
the  depots  from  insult,  but  repressed  every  attempt 
at  insurrection  in  the  adjacent  country.  Nay,  by  the 
able  dispositions  of  General  KoUer,  the  adjutant* 
general  of  the  Austriiein  army,  the  capture  of  the 
magazines  at  Chaumont  was  prevented.  Mean- 
while Winzingerode  came  up  with  Napoleon's  rear- 
guard at  Tieblemont,  with  whom  he  had  a  skirmish, 
which  confirmed  Napoleon  in  the  belief  that  the 
grand  army  was  pursuing  him ;  and  conceiving  now  . 
that  all  danger  to  Paris  was  averted,  he  sent  orders « Dtn.208, 
to  Marmont  and  Mortier,  who  were  retiring  towards  ^g^. 
the  capital  before  the  army  of  Silesia,  to  march 
through  Vitry  and  join  him  there.^ 

These  two  marshals  had  occupied  the  position 
assigned  to  thrai  at  Soissons  and  Rheims,  till  the  More- 
IStb  March ;  when  Blucher,  having  at  length  ob-^J^ont 
tained  from  the  Low  Countries  in  his  rear  those  sup-^^'- 
plies  of  provisions,  from  the  want  of  which,  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Laon,  he  had  so  grievously  suffered,* 
and  having  received  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  March  is. 
Napoleon  to  operate  against  Schwartzenberg  on  the 
Aube»  made  a  forward  movement,  and  crossed  the 
Aisne,  after  some  re^stance,  at  Bery-au-Bac  and  the 
ford  of  Asfeld.  Haring  thus  accomplished  the  pass- 
age of  the  Aisne,  the  Prussian  marshal  detached 
his  left  wing,  under  Winzingerode,  against  Mortier  March  lo. 

*  ^  I  iA  Btniggliiig  with  the  greatest  want  of  prorisions ;  the  sol- 
diera  have  heen  ior  some  days  withont  hread ;  and  I  am  cat  off  hem 
Nan^,  so  that  I  have  no  means  of  procuring  it."  —  Bluchxb  to 
43cHWAaTxaHBSEa,  \7th  March  1814;  Dahilefskt, 
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CHAP,  at  Rbeims,  who.  in  no  condition  to  contend  with  so 

—  ^formidable  a  force,  evacuated  it  at  his  approach. 

1814«  Marmont,  however;  having  joined  him  befwe  he  had 
got  far  from  the  town,  it  was  resolved  to  reoccupy 
a  post  cf  such  importance  before  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  in  strength  by  the  enemy,  and  endeavour 
to  make  it  good.  It  was  held  accordingly  that  day, 
and  Winzingerode  was  making  preparations  for  an 
escalade ;  but  in  the  night,  Mortier  again  evacuated 
it,  and  the  two  marshals,  retiring  together,  took  a 
position,  intending  to  accept  battle  at  Fism^ 
Blucher,  however,  desirous  of  re-establishing  hb 
communications  with  the  grand  army,  and  of  opera* 
ting  to  the  relief  of  Schwartzenberg,  rather  than  the 
threatening  of  Paris,  instead  oiP  advancing  in  pursuit 
of  the  two  marshals,  extended  himself  from  Rheims 
towards  Epemay  and  Vitry ;  while  Marmont  and 
March  20.  Morticr,  abandoning  Soissons  to  its  own  resources, 
with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  resolved  to 
keep  the  j&eld  as  long  as  possible  in  front  of  Com- 
March  21.  peigno.  On  the  Slst,  however,  they  received  Napo^ 
Icon's  orders  to  join  him  in  the  environs  of  Vitry. 
Regretting  then  that  they  had  so  easily  abandoned 
Rheims,  they  bad  no  alternative  but  to  make  the 
prescribed  march  by  cross-roads  to  regain  Cha- 
.teau-Thierry,  and  endeavour  to  thread  their  devious 
way  through  the  Allied  columns,  to  join  the  Em- 
peror on  the  banks  of  the  Mame.  They  set  oat 
accordingly;  but,  meanwhile,  Greneral  Vincent,  who 
lay  at  Epemay  with  seven  hundred  men,  was 
attacked  by  Tettenbom  with  two  regiments  of  Cos- 
sacks, and,  after  a  stout  resistance,  driven  out  of 
the  town  with  the  loss  of  half  his  forces.  Deeming, 
from  this  check,  the  great  road  by  Epemay  strongly 
occupied,  the  marshals  resolved  to  seek  their  way 
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throogli  by  the  other  road,  which  passes,  by  Etoges  chap. 
and  Fere^Champenoise,  little  dreaming,  that  in  so 


doing  they  would  fall  at  once  into  the  jaws  of  the  ^^^^ 
grand  army,  which  was  advancing  by  that  very  road 
to  the  capitaL    Meanwhile,  Blucher,  despairii^  of 
being  able,  on  his  side,  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  two  marshals  with  the  Emperor,  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  marching  across  from  Rheims,  by  Chalons  to 
Vitry,  to  join  the  grand  army  ;  so  that,  by  a  singu- 
lar  combination  of  circumstances,  the  whole  hostile 
armies'  were,  by  the  separate  resolutions  of  their 
chiefs,  unknown  to  each  other,  concentrating  into  ^  Koch,  & 
two  masses  in  close  proximity,  and  mutually  cross- y^^^ 
ing  to  effect  that  object;  the  Allies  uniting  ^cm^^^o, ^7^- 
Yitry  to  Chalons,  and  marching  toward  Paris  ;  the  2^^228. 
other  striving  for  a  point  of  rendezvous  at  Vitry,  to^o^q*' 
carry  the  war  towards  the  Rhine,  but  requiring,  to»^»-*^7, 
effect  that  object,  to  pierce,  with  part  of  their  force, 
through  the  heart  of  the  Allied  army.^ 

The  march  of  the  two  marshals  met  at  first  with  no 
interruption ;  on  the  S2d  they  reached  Montmirail,  Approach 
on  the  23d  Etoges,  and  on  the  24th  Vatry  and  Sonde,  ^^j^ 
where  they  rested  for  the  night.    Intelligence  of  Pere- 
the  occupation  of  Chalons  by  the  enemy,  and  of  their  n(^'^* 
converging  towards  Paris,  here  reached  them;  and^^"*  • 
Count  Bordesoulle,  with  Marmont's  advanced  guard, 
even  reported  that  at  Coste  he  had  fallen  in  with  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Bavarians  belonging  toWrede's 
corps.    The  marshals  gave  no  credit,  however,  to 
the  information,  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  grand 
army  was  following  on  the  trace  of  Napoleon;  and 
they  were  not  even  wakened  from  their  delusion  by 
the  vast  illumination  of  the  sky  to  the  eastward, 
produced  by  the  countless  bivouacs  of  the  now  united 
Allied  army,  which  was  not  eight  miles  distant*  At 
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CHAP,  daybreak  on  the  25th,  both  armies  were  in  motion 

LXXV 

-the  Allies  marching  towards  Paris,  the  French 


from  Paris  towards  Vitry — ^both  on  the  same  road. 
The  common  rendezvous  of  both  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenberg's  troops  was  Fere-Champenoise. 
The  two  advanced  guards  came  in  sight  of  each 
other,  near  Soude-St-Croix,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    Marmonfs  videttes  hastily  retired  on 
seeing  the  masses  which  were  approaching ;  and  the 
marshal  himself,  now  seriously  alarmed,  drew  back 
to  Sommesous,  where  he  took  up  a  position,  and 
sent  an  urgent  request  to  Mortier  to  come  to  his 
support.    The  latter  marshal  had  encountered  the 
cavalry  of  Doctoroff,  forming  the  advanced  guard  of 
Blucher  at  Dommartin-PEstree ;  and  finding  every 
avenue  by  which  he  could  proceed  blocked  up 
by  the  enemy,  he  hastened  to  obey  the  summons, 
and,  by  a  cross  march,  joined  Marmont  near 
Dan.dor.Lenhare.    Both  corps  then  retreated,  combating 
^^h.    vigorously  all  the  way ;  but  the  rapidly  increasing 
^»      numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  repeated  charges  of 
Conq.     the  Russian  horse,  threw  them  into  a  certain  decree 
271"  VMd.^^  confusion,  and  several  guns  had  been  lost  before 
^79^^'    they  reached  Conantray,  painfully  toiling  to  gain  the 
-  heights  of  Fere-Champenoise.^ 

The  force  of  the  two  marshals  was  twenty-two 
BiAtie  of  thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  five  thousand  were 
Champe-  ^^^^  ^^^^  cighty-four  guns :  of  the  Allied  troops 
nobe.     none  but  cavalry  and  artillery  had  yet  got  up ;  but 
they  were  very  numerous,  and  embraced  the  flower  of 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  army.    Twenty  thousand 
horse,  including  the  cuirassiers  and  chevaliers  of 
the  guards,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  guns, 
thundered  in  close  pursuit ;  and  though  the  French 
cavalry  gallantly  struggled  against  the  overwhelming 
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odds  by  which  they  were  assailed,  and  their  in&ntry  chap. 
formed  square  and  retreated  at  first  with  great  regu— 


1  ftl  A. 

larity,  yet,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  fight,  ' 
and  the  necessity  of  constantly  retiring  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy's  squadrons,  they  at  last  fell 
into  confusion.  Several  squares  w^  broken  by  the 
Russian  chevalier  guards  and  cuirassiers ;  the  gal- 
lant French  horse,  who  had  just  arrived  firom  Spain, 
strove  to  disengage  their  comrades  on  foot,  but  they 
too  were  overthrown  by  a  charge  of  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  cuirassiers,  headed  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  and  General  Nostitz,  who  took  twenty- 
four  guns ;  Pahlen's  horse,  under  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wirtemburg,  captured  twenty  more ;  while  another 
large  body  of  cavalry  appeared  suddenly  on  their 
extreme  left,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
At  the  same  time  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
arose,  which,  blowing  right  in  the  face  of  the  French 
in&ntry,  as  it  had  done  in  that  of  the  Austrians  at 
Dresden,*  prevented  great  part  of  the  muskets  from 
going  off.  A  sudden  panic  now  seized  the  French 
army:  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  breaking  their 
ranks,  rushed  in  a  tumultuous  torrent  towards  Fere- 
Champenoise;  vast  numbers  of  guns  and  caissons 
were  taken ;  and  it  was  only  the  gallant  countenance 
of  a  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry,  under  the  brave  Lei  Dan. 307, 
Clerc,  which  opportunely  came  up  at  the  moment,  ^'^^^ 
and  charirinff  out  of  the  town  rig^ht  through  the229»23i. 

Vict  ©t 

fugitives,  stopped  the  horse  under  Nostitz,  which  conq. 
gave  the  two  marshals  time  to  reform  their  troops  272^'vlad. 
on  the  other  side  of  its  buildinc^s,  and  with  thei^-^re, 

•  281. 

approach  of  night  saved  them  from  total  ruin.^ 
While  these  glorious  and  important  successes  were 

♦  Ante,  IX.  p.  459. 
VOL.  X.  2d 
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CHAP,  gained  by  the  advanced  guard,  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  left  Vitry  with 
Schwartzenberg  at  nine  in  the  morning,  following 
Second  the  samo  great  road  by  Soude-St-Croix,  Somme- 
Fere-  SOUS,  and  Couautray.  They  heard  the  distant  firing 
SSST^  as  they  approached  Fere-Champelioise ;  and,  hur- 
rying forward  to  the  front,  at  length  reached  that 
town  just  as  the  sun  was  .  about  to  set.  Instead  of 
halting  there,  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  Schwart- 
zenberg and  a  slender  suite,  set  out  for  the  advanced 
posts,  whence  a  dropping  and  receding  fire  was  still 
to  be  heard.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they 
descried  on  the  right  a  considerable  .body  of  troops, 
having  in  convoy  a  large  train  of  artillery,  who  were 
moving  for  Fere-Champenoise.  From  the  direction 
they  were  taking,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  ad- 
vancing without  hesitation  towards  that  town  <when 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  it  was  first  thought  to  be 
part  of  Blucher^s  army ;  but  they  soon  proved  to  be 
French,  and  were  in  effect  General  Pacthod's  divi- 
sion, in  guard  of  a  great  convoy  of  guns  and  bread, 
which  had  been  driven  to  this  apparently  unaccount- 
able cross  march,  to  avoid  Blucher's  advanced  guard, 
with  which,  to  their  infinite  astonishment,  they  had 
fallen  in  near  Bierges,  on  the  road  to  Vatry.  Imme- 
diately forming  his  troops  in  square,  with  the  convoy 
in  the  centre,  Pacthod  had  long  and  bravely  resisted 
the  impetuous  charges  of  Generals  Korff  and  Was- 
>Vand.u.  silchikoff,  at  the  head  of  the  best  Russian  horse 

282  284  • 

Vict,  et '  of  the  army  of  Silesia.  At  length,  perceiving  the 
xxm*273  ^^®™y'8  squadrons  and  artillery  every  moment  thick- 
274.  Lond.eninff  around  him,  he  abandoned  the  convoy,  har- 

287  288  .  . 

Dan.  313.  ucssiug  its  horses  to  the  guns  so  as  to  double  their 
^^392.  complement,'  and  was  making  his  way  by  a  flank 
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moiremeiit  across  the  fields  to  Fere-Champenoise, 

when  he  fell  into  the  middle  of  the  cavalry  of  the  ^ 

Russian  and  Prussian  guards. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  was  aware  that  this  corps 
consisted  of  enemies,  he  took  the  most  prompt  mea-Hefo^cre- 

sistance, 

sures  to  encompass  them  and  accomplish  their  de-  and  de 
struction.  The  Russian  and  Prussian  cuirassiers  of'^^hT*^'* 
the  guard  were  formed  on  their  right:  Korff^s  hussars,  French, 
who  had  moved  parallel  to  them  in  their  cross  march, 
in  front ;  and  Wassilchikoflfs  dragoons  on  their  left 
and  rear.  Thus  nine  thousand  chosen  horse,  sup- 
ported by  seventy  guns,  were  ready  to  assail  above 
six  thousand  infantry,  without  cavalry,  and  with  only 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Having  thus  environed 
the  enemy,  Alexander,  to  prevent  an  useless  effhsion 
of  blood,  summoned  the  French  general  to  surren- 
der. Pacthod,  albeit  sensible  that  escape  was  hope- 
less, nobly  refused,  and  briefly  haranguing  his  sol- 
diers,  exhorted  them  to  die  like  brave  men  in 
defence  of  their  country.  Loud  cheers  followed  the 
generous  appeal,  and  immediately  the  firing  began. 
Formed  into  squares,  with  the  ammunition  and  car- 
riages in  the  centre,  they  bravely  began  a  rolling 
fire,  still  continuing  to  retreat  towards  Fere-Cham- 
penoise, and  for  some  time  repelled  all  the  charges 
of  the  Russian  horse.  At  length,  however,  the  guns, 
one  battery  of  which  was  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cathcart,  to  whom  the  Emperor,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  had  given  its  direction,  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  Such  was  the  deadly  precision 
of  their  fire,  that  lanes  were  soon  made  in  one  of  the 
squares,  and  the  cavalry  breaking  in  at  the  aper-f 
tures,  the  whole  were  cut  down  or  made  prisoners. 
Meanwhile,  the  intelligence  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  Russian  columns  coming  up,  that  the 
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CHAP.  Emperor  was  in  danger  :  with  inconceivable  ardour 
the  troops  rushed  forward ;  hussars,  light  dragoons. 


hulans,  and  cuirassiers,  came  up  at  speed  or  full  trot, 
and  dark  clouds  of  dust  darkened  the  air,  and  at  last 
thirteen  thousand  were  on  the  field.  Still  the  other 
squares  of  the  French  refused  to  surrender ;  they 
even  fired  on  the  Emperor's  aide-de-camp,  Rapatel, 
whom  he  had  adopted  as  a  legacy  from  Moreau, 
who  fell  dead  on  the  spot ;  and  Alexander,  seeing 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  gave  the  signal 
for  a  general  charge.  At  the  head  of  his  chevalier 
guards,  that  brave  prince  threw  himself  upon  the 
square,  and  dashed  in  at  one  of  the  openings  made 
by  the  cannon ;  the  guards,  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  the  presence  and  danger  of  their  beloved 
Czar,  followed  with  irresistible  fury,  and  the  square 
was  penetrated  on  all  sides.  Still  the  French,  with 
heroic  resolution,  refused  to  submit ;  some  in  tears, 
others  almost  frantic  with  indignation,  kept  firing 
till  their  last  cartridge  was  exhausted;  and  Pac- 
*  1^314,  thod,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  only  surrendered 

316.  Vaud. ,  .  ,         1  .1^1 

ii.  283, 285,  his  sword  to  the  Emperor  in  person.  Three  thou- 
^7  m'^'sand  of  the  French,  many  of  them  national  guards, 
^'o  *^i  ^"^^  ^ohly  resisting  on  this  fatal  occasion :  their  his- 
Tict.  et'  torians  justly  lament  that  no  monument  is  erected 
x^i273,  their  memory  by  their  ungrateful  country ;  let  the 
...  first  stone  in  the  mausoleum  of  Fame  be  laid  by  their 

Plotho,  m.  ,  * 

375,379.  enemies.**  • 

Koch.  iii. 

390,  392.  *  A  romantic  but  melancholy  incident  occurred  on  this  occasion, 
which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  When  Lord  Londonderry,  who  was 
among  the  foremost  in  the  charge,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  milee,  he  per- 
ceived a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  the  wife  of  a  colonel,  in  a 
caJ^he^  seized  by  three  Bashkirs,  who  were  proceeding  to  carry  her 
off.  The  gallant  Englishman  immediately  rushed  forward  and  rescued 
her  from  her  lawless  oppressors,  and,  delivering  her  in  charge  to  his  own 
orderly,  directed  her  to  be  taken  to  his  own  quarters  till  a  place  of  safety 
could  be  procured  for  her.   The  orderly  accordingly  put  her 
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The  trophies  of  the  hattle  of  Fere-Champenoise  chap. 
were  immense ;  seven  thousand  prisoners,  two  gene- 
rals  of  division,  four  of  brigade,  eighty  guns,  two 
hundred  ammunition  waggons,  with  the  whc4e  of  Results  of 
their  convoy  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  thej^^^ 
Allies,  whose  loss  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  Mortier  and  Marmont  were  weaken- 
ed in  all  by  nearly  eleven  thousand  men,  and  half 
their  artillery ;  a  dreadful  loss  to  two  weak  corps, 
upon  whom,  in  absence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
the  defence  of  Paris  had  devolved.  The  captured 
generals  were  received  with  the  most  marked  dis- 
tinction and  courtesy  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  invited  them  immediately  to  his  own  table,  and 
paid  them  the  most  deserved  compliments  on  their 
valour.  The  action  itself  was  remarkable  for  one 
circumstance,  that  it  took  place  on  a  line  of  march, 
and  that  cavalry  alone,  with  artillery,  utterly  broke 
and  nearly  annihilated  two  corps,  consisting  of  as 
great  numerical  force  as  their  assailants,  and  four- 
fifths  of  whom  were  infantry,  with  an  adequate  pro- 
portion of  guns.  The  number  of  troops  successively 
engaged  on  each  side  was  about  twenty-two  thou- 
sand ;  and  not  a  musket  was  fired  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies,  who,  by  the  force  of  their  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery  alone,  broke  all  the  squares  to  which  they 
were  opposed,  though  formed  in  great  part  of  veteran 
troops,  and  took  or  destroyed  half  their  number. 
This  remarkable  fact  is  calculated  to  shake  the  con- 

and  rode  off  towards  Fere-Cbampenoise,  which  was  in  sight ;  but  on 
the  road  he  was  attacked  hj  a  ferocious  band  of  Cossacks,  pierced 
through,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field ;  while  the  ruffians  seized  their 
vicdm,  who  was  never  more  heard  of,  though  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  was  greatly  moved  by  the  incident,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  dis* 
cover  what  had  become  of  her. — ^Mabquis  Lon]>oki>ebby*8  War  in 
Germany  and  France,  288,  289. 
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CHAP,  fidence  which  military  men  by  general  consent, 
i'^^.YL  since  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  have  placed  in  the 
1814.  ability  of  infantry  to  resist  the  utmost  efforts  of 
cavalry  in  at  all  equal  numbers,  and  may  lead  to  a 
doubt  whether  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  is  not  the  better 
founded — that  cavalry  still  retains  the  superiority 
which  it  enjoyed  in  the  days  when  theNumidian  horse 
first  gave  Hannibal  victory  over  the  Romans  at  theTi- 
cino  and  CannsB,  and  afterwards  at  Zama  gave  Scipio 
the  victory  over  Hannibal ;  that  in  equal  numbers* 
and  equally  bravely  led,  it  is  still  the  most  important 
force  in  war ;  and  that  the  spread  of  the  opposite 
opinion,  since  the  decline  of  chivalry,  has  arisen  from 
Lond.    the  circumstance  of  modem  generals  having  never, 
et  Conqi'^'  fr^™  the  cost  With  which  it  is  attended,  had  the 
xxUi.  275.  means  of  employing  this  formidable  arm  in  adequate 

Oan,  316.  i  « 

317.       Strength,  or  to  an  extent  commensurate  to  the  revo« 
3^^*392.  l^*^ions  which  in  all  other  ages  it  has  produced  in 
the  world.* 

These  brilliant  successes  laid  open  to  the  Allied 
Hetreat    anuics  the  road  to  Paris,  now  not  more  than  sixty-* 
*^°"^^^five  miles  distant ;  and  they  lost  no  time  in  pressing 
Marmont  forward  to  the  goal.   The  reduced  strength  of  Mar- 
tier  to     mont  and  Mortier  left  these  marshals  no  means  of 
arresting  the  enemy ;  all  that  they  could  hope  for 
was  to  retard  his  advance,  to  give  the  Emperor  time 
to  come  up  to  their  succour.    Such,  however,  was 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Allied  advanced  guard 
followed  upon  their  traces,  that  they  had  no  time  to 
take  up  a  position,  or  to  stop  their  march.  The  grand 
army  marched  at  four  in  the  morning,  on  the  26th, 
from  Fere-Champenoise,  on  the  direct  road  through 

*  "  My  decided  opinion/*  said  Napoleon,  "  is,  that  cavalry,  supposing 
the  men  on  both  sides  to  be  equal  in  nnmberf  equally  brave,  and  equally 
irell  led,  must  always  break  infantry ."^Las  Cases. 
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Sezanne,  to  Paris,  while  Blucher  advanced  on  two 
roads,  from  Vertus  on  Montmirail,  and  from  Etoges 


on  La  Ferte-Gaucher.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
arrive  before  the  French  at  the  latter  point,  so  as  to 
cut  off  their  retreat ;  and  it  very  nearly  succeeded. 
The  Prussians,  under  Kleist,  had  received  orders  to 
anticipate  them  at  that  important  point,  and  their 
advanced  guard  had  accomplished  the  task,  and 
established  themselves  in  so  solid  a  manner,  that  all 
M ortier's  efforts  to  force  a  passage  proved  ineffectual. 
Meanwhile  the  indefatigable  Pahlen,  who  with  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  grand  army  dever  lost  sight 
of  the  enemy,  was  closely  pursuing  their  rear- 
guard ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the  firing  at  La 
Ferte-Gaucher,  than  foreseeing  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  save  themselves  by  a  detour  to  the 
left,  he  quitted  the  high-road,  and,  crossing  the  fields 
rapidly,  reached  Maisonelles,  where  the  head  of 
M ortier's  columns  had  already  began  to  appear,  who 
had  sought  this  very  outlet  from  otherwise  inevitable 
destruction.  Like  Napoleon  on  the  Berezina,  the 
French  marshals  were  on  the  eve  of  total  destruc- 
tion ;  and  if  Pahlen  had  been  let  alone  they  would 
have  met  it ;  for  their  troops,  worn  out  and  dejected, 
were  in  no  condition  to  withstand  the  charge  of  the 
victorious  Russian  squadrons ;  and  such  had  been 
their  losses  in  artillery,  the  day  before,  that  they  had 
only  seven  pieces  with  them.  From  this  hopeless  March  27. 
state  they  were  relieved  by  the  ill-timed  prudence  of^^^ 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtemburg,  Pahlen's  Burgh, 
commander,  who  was  seized  with  such  apprehensions  pioth^iu. 
about  his  artillery  being  lost  in  the  fields  or  cross-^^j 
roads,  that  he  ordered  Pahlen  to  return  to  the  hifi^h-  Conq. 

•  xxiii  277 

way,  which  the  latter  officer,  burning  with  indigna-279/vaud. 
tion  at  seeing  the  enemy  thus  permitted  to  escape, 
reluctantly  obeyed.'  Overjoyed  to  see  him  retire,  the 
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CHAP.  French  immediately  drew  off  their  troops  from  the 

 1- attack  on  La  Ferte-Gaucher,  and  defiling  rapidly 

1814.  across  fields  to  the  left,  reached  Provins  through 
Courta9on.  They  were  followed,  however,  hy  the 
advanced  guard  of  Pahlen's  Cossacks,  and  no  sooner 
were  the  first  spears  discerned,  than,  rushing  tumul- 
tuously  out  of  Provins,  they  retired  in  haste  toNangis, 
from  whence,  without  further  loss,  they  reached  the 
capital;  Mortier  through  Guignes,  and  Marmont 
through  Melun. 

Meanwhile,  the  innumerable  host  of  the  grand 
Splendid  army,  and  the  corps  of  Blucher,  continued  their 
*PP^^*^®  march,  without  interruption,  towards  Paris.  The 
Allied  Russians  of  Kaieffsky's  corps  and  the  Wirtembur- 
thTJuuTch  ghers  led  the  van :  then  came  the  Austrians  and 
to  Paris.  Bavarians:  behind  them  the  guards  and  grenadiers, 
all  marching  along,  or  on  either  side  of  the  high- 
road to  Meaux.  The  columns  of  the  army  of 
Silesia  were  seen  like  a  waving  dark  line  to  the 
right.  Indescribable  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops ;  magnificent  the  spectacle  which  the  military 
pageant  exhibited.  The  weather,  which  for  some 
months  before  had  been  so  severe  and  dreary,  had 
now  become  beautiful,  and  the  rays  of  the  ascending 
sun  were  reflected  from  the  glittering  arms  of  the 
host.  Every  step  was  lightsome,  joy  beamed  in  every 
countenance,  ardour  glanced  from  every  eye,  and  ren- 
dered this  triumphant  march  truly  magnificent.  A 
flourish  of  martial  music,  the  loud  roll  of  the  drums, 
and  the  louder  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  announced  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  as  he  rode  successively  up 
to  every  regiment.  Several  times  he  passed  through 
the  guards,  and  conversed  with  the  generals  and 
officers  of  corps,  most  of  whom  had  been  trained 
under  his  own  eye  ;  often  he  ascended  an  eminence 
on  the  roadside,  to  gaze  on  the  interminable  colunms. 
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as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  which  were  all  press- 

ing  forward  to  the  completion  of  their  mighty  enter  - 

prize.    "  My  children,"  said  the  Czar,  "  it  is  now 
hut  a  step  to.  Paris/'    "  We  will  take  it,  father,*' » Dan.  322, 
they  answered  with  loud  cheers ;  "  we  rememher 
Moscow.*' '  • 

Foreseeing  that  Napoleon  would,  in  all  proha- 
hility,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  Attack  on 
advance  on  Paris,  endeavour  to  regain  the  capital  gerode  by 
hy  the  circuitous  rout  of  Troyes,  Sens,  and  Fontain-^*^***'^^"- 
hleau,  the  greater  part  of  the  next  night  was  employed 
hy  the  Emperor  in  dispatching  orders,  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  well  to  Winzingerode  as  Chemicheff,  and 
the  other  partizans  who  were  to  preserve  the  com- 
munications to  the  southward,  to  keep  a  vigilant 
look-out,  and  forward  the  earliest  intelligence  to 
headquarters  of  any  movement  on  Napoleon's  part 
of  which  they  could  receive  advices.  Meanwhile, 
however,  Winzingerode  himself,  having  home  the 
shock  of  the  French  Emperor's  greatly  superior 
forces,  had  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  Napoleon,  as 
already  mentioned,  had  rested  on  the  25th  at  Dou- 
levant,  extending  his  wings  in  all  directions  in  order 
to  spread  alarm  in  the  enemy's  rear ;  and  although 
Winzingerode  was  in  sight  of  the  rearguard,  under 

*  An  incident  occnrred  on  this  day,  which  was  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  magnaDimity  which  warmed  the  bosom  of  this  great 
man.  On  occasion  of  a  deliberation  the  day  before,  he  had  said  to 
Prince  Volkonsky,  in  allniuon  to  some  apprehensions  he  had  expressed 
of  the  amount  of  Napoleon's  force,  '  You  always  see  the  enemy  double.* 
Musing  on  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  the  prince  was  riding  on, 
pensive  and  alone.  No  sooner  did  the  Emperor  see  him  approach,  than 
he  called  him  to  come  near,  and  said  publicly,  in  presence  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  a  numerous  suite,  *  Je  vous  ai  fait  tort,  hier,  et  je  vous 
publiquement  demande  pardon.*  Napoleon,  though  greatly  Alexander's 
superior  in  genius,  could  not  have  doue  this :  he  could  conquer  the 
world,  but  not  subdue  himsell** — Daiiilbfsxt,  323. 
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Lxxv  ^^^^  ^^^^  diligence  had  the  direc- 

 ^tions  of  Alexander  been  obeyed,  that  the  reports 

constantly  were,  that  they  were  followed  by  the 
whole  Allied  army»  under  the  Emperor  and  Schwartz- 
March  25.  enberg  in  person.     Meanwhile,  the  march  of  a 
body  of  French  troops  towards  Chaumont,  spread 
such  terror  in  the  rear,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Counts  Razumoffsky  and  Stadion, 
and  the  whole  corps  diplomatique  who  lay  there, 
were  obliged  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  ride  thir- 
teen leagues,  without  drawing  bridle,  by  cross-roads 
March  2(5.  to  Dijou.    The  alarm,  swelling  as  it  receded  from 
the  real  point  of  danger,  spread  to  the  Rhine,  where 
^    it  was  universally  believed  that  the  whole  victorious 
French  army  was  immediately  to  be  upon  them. 
But  on  the  day  following,  Napoleon,  uneasy  at  the 
account  transmitted  by  Macdonald,  that  he  saw  only, 
horse  in  the  enemy's  outposts,  began  to  suspect  that 
>  Fain,     he  was  not  in  reality  followed  by  the  grand  army, 
Vaud!^'  and  gave  orders  for  the  troops  to  retrace  their  steps 
Dau'  326  Dizicr.    The  refluent  tide  soon  brought 

327.     '  an  overwhelming  force  on  Winzingerode,  who  had 
262!^263.  ™e&ii^hile  occupied  St  Dizier  with  five  thousand 
^^^'sso'  ^^^^  •       remaining  three  thousand  being  detached 
to  the  front  under  Tettenbom  to  gain  information.^ 
Tettenborn,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to  have  the 
Hia  defeat,  wholc  of  Napolcou's  army  upon  his  hands,  sent  word 
to  Winzingerode  to  send  him  no  reinforcements,  as 
none  he  could  send  could  enable  him  to  keep  his 
ground,  and  the  troops  coming  up  would  only  obstruct 
his  retreat.     Winzingerode,  accordingly,  drew  up 
his  troops  in  two  lines,  extending  from  St  Dizier  to 
the  neighbourhoood  of  Perthe,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mame,  hoping  by  this  imposing  array  to  gain 
time  for  Tettenbom's  advanced  guard  to  retire.  The 
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attack  of  the  French,  however,  was  so  rapid,  and  ^J^^- 

with  such  overwhehning  force,  that  there  were  no  ^ 

means  whatever  of  either  stopping  or  retarding  it. 
Their  troops  deployed  with  incredihle  rapidity: 
column  after  column  descended  from  the  neighbour- 
ing plateau  into  the  valley  of  the  Mame :  powerful 
batteries  were  erected  on  all  the  eminences,  which 
sent  a  storm  of  round-shot  and  bombs  through  the 
Allied  ranks;  and  under  cover  of  this  fire,  the  French 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  crossed  the  Mame 
at  the  ford  of  Hallignicourt,  and  forthwith  fell  on 
Tettenbom,  who  was  speedily  routed,  and  driven 
with  great  loss  towards  Vitry.  Winzingerode's 
main  body  was  next  assailed  by  ten  thousand  French 
cavalry,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  infantry ;  while 
the  succeeding  columns  of  the  army,  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,,  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  interminable  host.    The  Russian  horse  were 
unable  to  resist  the  shock ;  they  had  time  only  to 
fire  a  few  rounds;  in  a  few  minutes  cavalry  and 
artillery  were  fairly  routed.    In  utter  confusion  the 
Russian  horse  now  made  for  the  road  to  BarJe-Duc, 
where  Benkendorff,  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons  • 
and  three  of  Cossacks,  with  some  guns,  had  taken 
up  a  good  position,  flanked  by  an  impassable  morass. 
By  the  firm  countenance  of  the  brave  rearguard, 
the  pursuit  was  checked ;  and  Winzingerode  gained 
time  to  reform  his  men,  and  continue  his  retreat  to 
Bar-le-Duc  without  further  molestation,  from  whence  i  i)an.32R, 
next  day  he  retired  to  Chalons«    The  French  loss|^^^ 
in  this  brilliant  affair  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred  2^3, 264. 
men,  while  the  Allies  were  weakened  by  two.  thou- 31^,318. 
sand,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  ^* 
and  nine  pieces  of  cannon.^ 

.  This  was  the  last  gleam  of  sunshine  which  for- 
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CHAP,  tune  bestowed  upon  the  conqueror  who  had  so  long 
'  .basked  in  her  smiles ;  henceforth  he  was  involved 


*  in  one  disaster  after  another,  till  he  was  precipitated 
Napoleon  from  the  thronc.  In  the  first  moment  of  triumph, 
the  Allied  after  his  success  at  St  Dizier,  he  ordered  a  strong 
^a^trand  troops  to  approach  Vitry  ;  and  as  the  com- 

aft^rThem  ^cfused  to  Surrender,  he  marched  there 

'next  day  himself,  and  ordered  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guns  to  be  planted  against  it,  and  threatened 
March  27.  in  a  few  hours  to  reduce  the  town  to  ashes.  He 
soon,  however,  received  intelligence  which  gave  him 
more  serious  subject  of  meditation.    From  the  pri- 
soners taken  on  the  field,  he  learned  that  Winzin- 
gerode*s  corps  consisted  only  of  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery,  with  a  few  battalions  of  light  infantry, 
drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Vitry ;  and  immediately 
after  some  peasants  came  up  from  Fere-Champenoise 
with  full  details  of  the  march  of  the  Allied  armies 
towards  Paris,  and  the  disastrous  combat  which  had 
taken  place  there  two  days  before,  between  the  re- 
treating marshals  and  their  cavalry.    The  veil  now 
dropped  from  before  his  eyes ;  all  doubt  was  at  end :  it 
was  all  but  certain  that  the  Allies,  full  three  days* 
march  ahead,  would  be  in  Paris  before  him.   "  No- 
thing but  a  thunderbolt,**  said  he,  "  can  save  us  j** 
and  immediately  drawing  off  his  whole  troops  and 
guns  from  before  Vitry,  he  retired  with  his  staff 
to  St  Dizier,  where  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
cabinet,  and  spent  the  whole  night  in  intently  study- 
^  Fain,     incr  the  maps.    He  resolved,  after  much  considera^ 
Dai(.  330,  tion,  instead  of  pursuing  his  movement  on  the  Rhe- 
B^rgh     ^^^^        frontier  fortresses,  to  return  forthwith  to 
265»  266.  Paris ;  and  to  avoid  the  Allied  army,  which  lay  be- 
819"  321.  t^een,  he  chose  the  road  by  Doulevant,  Vassy,  Troyes, 
Sens,  and  Fontainbleau.^  Orders  to  that  effect  were 
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immediately  given,  and  by  daybreak  on  the  morning  chap. 
of  the  28th,  all  the  army  was  in  motion  by  Doule- . 


LXXV. 


vant  for  Troyes. 

Meanwhile  the  Allies  were  not  idle.    No  force 
capable  of  even  retarding  their  advance  to  the  ^^P^-^'^^^J 
tal  existed  in  the  field ;  and  they  met  with  little  by  the 
interruption  except  at  the  passage  of  the  Mame.^^*^ 
The  grand  army  of  Silesia  approached  this  river, 
which  lay  directly  across  their  advance  to  Paris. 
Count  Compans  and  General  Vincent,  with  five  thou- 
sand men,  were  retiring  before  them,  and,  like  good 
soldiers,  they  broke  down  the  bridges  over  the  river, 
and  took  post  on  the  opposite  bank,  at  Trilpost  3.nd 
Meaux,  to  dispute  the  passage.  General  Emmanuel, 
with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  soon  March  27. 
came  up  and  established  a  bridge  of  pontoons  under 
the  fire  of  artillery ;  the  Cossacks  crossed  over,  for 
the  most  part,  by  swimming  their  horses,  and»  soon 
the  bridge  groaned  under  the  weight  of  five  Prussian 
regiments,  which,  with  the  Russian  horse,  instantly 
attacked  the  enemy,  drove  them  back  into  Meaux, 
and,  following  close  on  their  heels,  expelled  them  from 
that  town.  Two  bridges  were  immediately  established 
at  Trilpost,  and  one  at  Meaux ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  28th  was  employed  in  transporting  the  im- March  28. 
mense  masses  and  convoys  of  both  armies,  which, 
according  to  the  plan  concerted,  here  united,  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  The  Emperor  then  reviewed 
Sacken's  corps,  and  publicly  thanked  them  for  theij^j^^ 
extraordinary  energy  and  valour  they  had  displayed^- 
since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.    Their  ^"i^sse. ' 
diminished  numbers,  for  they  were  now  only  sixconV* 
thousand  out  of  twenty  thousand  who  had  crossed  ^so^ 
the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  bronzed  countenances  andii.  296, 
tattered  garments  of  the  men,*  told  the  desperate 
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CHAP,  nature  of  the  servioe  which  they  had  gone  through. 
'But  though  their  clothes  and  equipments  were  worn 


out,  their  arms  were  clean  and  in  good  condition, 
and  the  artillery  train  in  perfect  working  order, 
though  the  fracture  of  an  enemy's  hall  was  often  sup- 
plied hy  the  wheel  of  a  farmer's  cart. 

The  Allies  had  now  entered  a  rich  champaign 
Aiexan-  couutry,  adomed  with  woods,  villas,  orchards,  smi- 
forts  to'  ling  fields,  and  all  the  charming  indications  of  long- 
di^i^^e  estahlished  prosperity.  It  therefore  not  only  ahound- 
in  the  ed  with  resources  of  all  kinds  for  the  use  of  the 
troops,  but  offered  almost  irresistible  temptations  to 
the  violence  and  marauding  of  conquesti  This  was 
more  especially  to  be  dreaded  in  a  host  such  as  that 
which  now  approached  Paris,  consisting  of  the  sol- 
diers of  six  different  nations,  extending  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  wall  of  China,  many  of  them  of  lawless 
and  .half  savage  habits,  all  smarting  under  the  recol- 
lection of  recent  wrongs  and  unbearable  oppression. 
True  to  the  noble  principles  on  which  he  had  through- 
out maintained  the  contest,  Alexander  immediately 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  enjoining  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  forbidding  any  supplies  to  be 
obtained  for  the  troops,  but  through  the  intervention 
of  the  mayors  and  local  authorities.*  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  addressed  with  his  own  hand  a  circular 
to  the  commanders  of  corps  belonging  to  the  other 

*  It  is  the  immutable  will  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor,  that  the 
troops  under  your  command  should  observe  the  strictest  discipline,  and 
on  no  account  whatever  leave  their  bivouacs  to  go  into  the  villages ; 
and  that  their  wants,  such  as  fire,  wood,  straw,  should  not  be  supplied 
otherwise  than  through  the  intervention  of  the  mayor.  You  cannot  but 
be  aware  how  much  the  good  conduct  of  our  troops  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances may  influence  the  common  success;  and  therefore  his 
majesty  will  hold  you  personally  responsible  for  the  execution  of  this 
order." — Alexaitvbb^s  Circular  Order,  26th  March  1814;  Damilbfskt, 
334. 
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nations,  earnestly  entreating  them  to  take  every  pos-  2^^^- 

sible  means  to  preserve  the  strictest  discipline  among  ^ 

their  troops.*  The  leflFect  of  these  measures,  not 
less  politic  than  humane,  was  immense.  A  vast 
crowd  of  peasantry  indeed,  inspired  with  terror, 
with  their  horses  and  cattle,  at  first  fled  into  Paris, 
before  the  columns  of  the  Allied  army  ;  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  order  was  preserved  by  the  in- 
vaders; and,  erelong,  they  remsdned  at  home,  gazing 
with  amazement  at  the  endless  columns  of  infontry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  which,  for  days  together, 
defiled  past  them  towards  the .  capital.  After  the 
repeated  accounts  which  had  been  published  of  the 
defeat  and  ruin  of  the  Allied  armies,  it  was  with 
unbounded  astonishment  that  they  beheld  the  inter- 
minable extent  of  their  hosts ;  they  admired  the 
superb  array  of  the  guards,  the  dazzling  cuirasses 
of  the  horsemen,  the  formidable  trains  of  artillery  ; 
and  shuddered  when  they  gazed  on  the  long  and 
desultory  array  of  Cossacks  and  Bashkirs  sweeping  i  Daii.334, 
by,  speaking  uncouth  tongues,  singiqg  oriental  songs,  a^g^**'" 
giving  fearful  token  of  that  vast  moral  revolution  ^^p- 
which  had  thus  brought  the  children  of  the  desert 
into  the  heart  of  European  civilization.^ 

As  the  Allied  troops  approached  Paris,  the  resis- 

*  "  At  the  momeDt  we  are  approaching  Paris,  it  is  only  by  the  strict- 
est saboidination  among  the  troops  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  the 
'important  results  we  have  in  Tiew.  You  were  one  of  the  first  to  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  gaining  over  the  affections  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  to  the  cause  we  are  defending;  but  shall  we  be  acting 
on  this  conviction,  if  the  villages  round  Paris  be  left  a  prey  to  plunder- 
ers, instead  of  finding  protection  in  our  armies  ?  I  earnestly  entreat 
of  you  to  use  every  possible  means  to  prevent  acts  of  violence.  Every 
commander  of  a  corps,  or  detachment,  should  be  made  personally  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  disorder  may  be  committed.  Your  active  exer- 
tions on  this  occasion  will  secure  you  the  general  gratitude,  and 
double  the  high  respect  I  entertain  for  you.*' — Albxandeb.  io  Maesbai. 
CouKT  WmsDB,  March  26,  1814 ;  DAjriLsnxT,  334,  335. 
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CHAP,  tance  of  Marmont  and  Mortier's  retirinff  corps, 

 '  which  had  now  completed  their  roundabout  march 

1814.  j^fangig  Melun,  and  again  interposed  between 
First  sight  the  invaders  and  the  capital,  was  again  felt.  Compans' 
the^Aili^^  division  did  not  evacuate  the  forest  of  Bondy  till  it 
•"■"y-  had  been  turned  on  all  sides,  and  after  some  sharp 
firing.  Thence  the  sovereigns  inclined  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  an  eminence  on  the  roadside  by  a  path 
through  brushwood.  The  sun  had  just  set ;  a  cool 
breeze  refreshed  the  air;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  All  at  once,  on  the  right,  the  buildings  of  Mont- 
mar  tre  appeared,  and  the  stately  edifices  of  Paris 
burst  upon  the  view.  Indescribable  was  the  sensation 
which  this  sight  produced.  From  rank  to  rank,  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  the  thrilling  words  passed ;  in  a  few 
seconds  the  electric  shock  was  felt  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  in  the  columns ;  and  all  breaking  their 
order,  hurried  forward  to  the  front,  and  crowded  up 
the  ascent.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  still  illumi- 
nating the  dome  of  the  Invalids,  the  summit  of  the 
Pantheon  yet  reflected  his  beams ;  while  they  gazed, 
the  light  ceased,  and  darkness  began  to  overspread 
the  massy  structures  of  the  capital.  Forgotten  in  an 
instant  were  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign  ;  wounds, 
fallen  brothers,  lost  friends,  were  as  nothing ;  one 
only  feeling,  that  of  exultation,  filled  every  bosom ; 
one  only  emotion,  that  of  gratitude,  swelled  every 
heart.  After  inhaling,  during  several  minutes,  the 
entrancing  spectacle,  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  slow  and 
pensive  at  the  very  magnitude  of  their  triumph,  de- 
scended from  the  height,  and  proceeded  to  Bondy,  the 
» Dan.  338,  last  post  Station  before  Paris,  where  they  passed  the 
night.* 

And  what  was  the  state  of  Paris — of  the  great 
Revolutionary  Capital — ^when  the  danger  could  no 
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longer  be  concealed ;  when  crowds  of  peasants,  flying  chap. 

before  the  foe,  beset-  the  barriers  in  trembling  agita  1 

tion ;  when  the  rattle  of  musketry  was  already  heard 
in  the  plain  of  St  Denis,  and  the  resplendent  illumina-  Extreme 
tion  of  the  eastern  sky  told  the  affrighted  inhabitants  [^pl^^s^ 
that  the  forces  of  banded  Europe  slept  round  watch- 
fires  at  their  gates  ?  Fearful  indeed,  for  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  had  been  the  note  of  preparation  within 
its  walls.  In  vain  the  agents  of  the  police  spread 
proclamations,  assuring  the  people  that  the  Allies 
would  neyer  venture  to  attack  the  immortal  city ; 
that  its  means  of  defence  were  invincible  ;  that  five 
hundred  guns  were  ready  to  spread  death  among  the 
foe  ;  and  that  it  would  be  sufficient  simply  to  close 
the  barriers  to  exterminate  them  to  the  last  man.* 
These  high-sounding  expressions  could  not  conceal 
the  real  facts  which  were  before  their  eyes ;  they 
could  not  make  the  citizens  blind  to  the  endless  crowds 
of  peasants  in  consternation,  which  defiled  in  con- 
fusion along  the  Boulevards,  conveying  with  them 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  horses  and  cattle, 
into  the  last  asylum  of  the  capital.  The  extreme 
orders  which  the  more  violent  of  the  Jacobin  emis- 
saries promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 

^  The  Allies  regard  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  the  capital  as 
the  recompense  and  end  of  their  invasion ;  they  already  make  a  boast 
of  having  entered  it  without  resistance — of  having  sacked  it ;  and  they 
propose  to  send  off  the  elite  of  its  workmen,  of  its  artisans,  of  its  artisits, 
to  the  depths  of  Russia,  to  people  their  deserts,  and  then  they  will  set 
fire  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  town.  But,  with  what  hope  of  success  can 
they  enter  Paris?  What  would  become  of  them  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  population,  armed,  inflamed,  and  resolute  to  defend  itself? 
Paris  contains  twenty  thousand  horses,  which  might  convey  to  the 
heights  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  It  would  be  easy  to  barricade 
the  streets,  and  to  offer  at  every  point  an  invincible  resistance.  It 
would  be  enough  even  to  close  the  barriers  to  exterminate  them  to  the 
last  man!  No!  The  Allies  will  never  approach  Paris!" — Ajffiche, 
ParUy  29th  March  1814;  Bbaughamps,  ii.  191,  192. 
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CHAP,  that  they  should  arm  the  populace,  bum  the  sub- 
urbs,  destroy  the  bridges,  barricade  the  streets,  and 


1814.  if  necessary  retire  to  the  south  of  the  Seine,  there  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  till  the  arri- 
Tal  of  the  heads  of  his  columns,  augmented  the  gene- 
ral consternation.  Universal  spoliation,  conflagra- 
tion, and  massacre,  were  anticipated  from  such  let- 
ting loose  of  the  long  pent-up  passions  of  the  Revo-^ 
lution.  The  banks  were  closed,  the  shops  shut  up ; 
every  one  hid  his  most  valuable  moveables ;  vast 
quantities  of  plate  and  treasure  were  buried;  the 
gaming-houses  were  stopped ;  and,  what  had  been 
unknown  in  the  bloodiest  days  of  the  Revolution,  the 
theatres  were  empty.  Preparations  were  at  length 
making  by  the  government,  but  they  were  of  a  kind 
to  increase  I'ather  than  diminish  the  terrors  of  the 
people ;  six  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  and  twenty 
thousand  national  guards,  were  reviewed  ill  the 
Place  Carrousel,  and  marched  along  the  quays ;  but 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  soldiers,  the  long  trains  of 
artillery  which  traversed  the  streets,  the  distant 
thunder  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  the  ceaseless  torrent  of 
disorderly  peasants  flying  before  the  invaders,  which 
ii^m*'^  streamed  over  the  Boulevards,  and  the  wounded  and 
194.  uh.  dying  who  were  brought  in  from  the  advanced  posts, 
36o!*^Cap.toid  but  too  plainly  that  war  in  all  its  horrors  was 
X.  440.    fggj  approaching  the  mighty  capital.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation  the 
DeUbera-  Cpuucil  of  State  was  summoned  to  deliberate  on  the 

tion  in  tbe 

Council  of  grave  question,  whether  or  not  the  Empress  and  the 
whVh^^^King  of  Rome  should  remain  in  Paris  to  await  the 
prewMd  arms,  or  be  withdrawn  to  a  place  of  safety 

King  of  beyond  the  Loire.  The  minister  of  war,  Clarke, 
should  briefly  unfolded  the  military  situation  of  the  capital, 
p!!JS!^  ^      troops  of  the  line,  artillery,  and  national  guards. 
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who  could  be  assembled  for  its  defence.  The  forces  chap. 
of  the  Allies  were  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  fifty -i^^ 
thousand  men ;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  min- 
ister  declared  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of 
the  Empress  and  her  son.  Various  opinions  as  to 
what  should  be  done  followed  this  exposition.  Bou- 
lay  de  la  Meurthe,  an  old  republican,  proposed  that 
they  should  convey  the  Empress  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  show  her  to  the  people  in  the  faubourgs,  hold- 
ing her  infant  in  her  arms ;  that  now  was  the  time 
to  display  the  heroism  of  Maria  Theresa.  Savary 
expounded  the  means  which  he  could  put  in  motion 
for  rousing  the  masses;  and  Mole  combated  this 
opinion  by  observing,  "  that  the  greatest  of  all  errors, 
if  resistance  was  determined  on,  would  be  to  leave 
Paris  without  a  government— that,  left  to  themselves, 
they  would  speedily  abandon  the  Emperor."  To 
this  opinion  Talleyrand  assented.  Clarke  insisted 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  consider  Paris  as  the 
centre  of  the  imperial  power :  that  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  would  follow  him  every  whefe ;  and  as 
long  as  a  village  remained  in  France  unoccupied  by 
the  enemy,  that  was  his  capital."  On  the  vote 
being  taken,  nineteen  out  of  twenty- three  voted  for 
making  the  contest  a  popular  one,  and  transporting 
the  Empress  and  the  seat  of  the  government  as  in 
the  days  of  the  League,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  When 
this  division  was  made  known,  Joseph  produced  an 
express  order  from  the  Emperor,  dated  from  Rheims 
not  a  fortnight  before,  to  the  effect,  that  in  no  event 
should  they  permit  the  Empress  and  the  King  of 
Rome  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  that 
if  the  Allies  approached  Paris  with  forces  plainly 
irresistible,  the  Empress,  with  the  King  of  Rome 
and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  should  be 
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CHAP,  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Loire:  in  fine,  that 

LXXV 

he  would  rather  see  his  son  in  the  Seine  than  in  the 


hands  of  the  enemy.*    This  precise  and  definitive 
order,  which  provided  for  the  very  case  which  had 
occurred,  put  an  end  to  all  deliberation;  and  it  was 
1  Thib.  ix.  arrantjed  that  Joseph  should  remain  to  direct  the 

61T  618 

Cap.  X.  '  defence  of  the  capital,  but  that  the  principal  officers 
slv'apy^Ti  ^^^^^  should  accompany  the  Empress  and  the 
344, 346.  King  of  Rome  beyond  the  Loire.' 

The  departure  of  the  Empress  took  place  next 
Mournftii  day,  and  completed  the  discouragement  of  the  inha- 
thrdepar-  bitants  of  Paris.  A  great  crowd  assembled  at  the 
ture  of  thopja^cg  Carrouscl,  when  the  carria«:es  came  to  the  door 

Empress.  i  i  i 

March  29.  at  daybreak  ;  and  though  none  ventured  openly  to 
arraign  the  orders  of  government,  yet  many  were 
the  condemnations  uttered  in  private  at  the  timid 
policy  which  virtually  abandoned  the  capital  to  the 
enemy,  by  withdrawing  those  whose  presence  was 
most  calculated  to  have  preserved  authority,  and 
stimulated  resistance  among  its  inhabitants.  The 
King  of  Rome,  though  only  three  years  of  age, 
cried  violently  when  they  came  to  take  him  away: 
he  exclaimed  that  they  were  betraying  his  papa, 
and  clung  to  the  curtains  of  his  apartment  with 
such  tenacity,  that  it  required  all  the  influence 

*  ^  You  are  in  do  event  to  permit  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  I  am  about  to  manoeuvre  in  such 
a  manner,  that  you  may  possibly  be  several  days  without  hearing  from 
me.  Should  the  enemy  advance  upon  Paris  with  such  forces  as  to  ren- 
der all  resistance  impossible,  send  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire  the 
Empress,  the  King  of  Rome,  the  great  dignitaries,  the  ministers,  the 
officers  of  the  senate,  the  president  of  the  council  of  state,  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  treasure.  Never  quit  my  son ;  and  keep  in 
mind  that  I  would  rather  see  him  in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  France.  The  fate  of  Astyanax,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  deplorable  in  history." 
—Napoleon  to  Joseph,  Bheims,  im  March  1814;  Capefigur,  x.  448, 
444. 
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of  his  governess,  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  to 
induce  him  to  quit  his  hold.    He  was  still  in  tears 


when  he  was  carried  down  to  the  carriage  of  the 
Empress.    Marie  Louise  was  calm  and  resigned, 
hut  deadly  pale.    At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  mournful  procession  set  out,  and,  defiling  by  the 
quay  of  the  river,  took  the  road  for  Rambouillet. 
The  long  train  of  carriages  passed  slowly  along, 
amidst  the  tears  of  a  large  body  of  people,  while  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  was  already  heard  from  the*  Sav.  vii. 
direction  of  St  Denis.    Terror  now  froze  every  ^J^g^^*"^ 
heart ;  all  felt  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  that^^^-^^^*?- 
nothing  remained  but  to  make  the  best  terms  that 443. 
could  be  obtained  from  the  victors.' 

Paris,  now  almost  as  well  known  as  London  to . 
every  person  in  England,  whether  male  or  female,  nescrip- 
who  has  received  a  liberal  education,  may  not  hcp^Vj^^ 
equally  familiar  in  future  times,  or  in  other  coun- military 
tries  J  and  even  to  those  who  know  it  best,  it  is  never  * 
irksome  to  read  a  description  of  a  city  in  which 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  their  life  have  been 
spent.    Situated  on  both  hanks  of  the  Seine,  the 
French  metropolis  is  as  favourably  adapted  for  exter- 
nal defence  as  for  internal  ornament  and  salubrity. 
From  Mount  Valerius  on  the  west,  to  the  fortress 
of  Vincennes  on  the  east,  it  is  protected  by  a  line  of 
hills  running  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
presenting  a  natural  fortification  against  an  enemy 
approaching  from  the  north  or  east,  the  quarter  from 
which  danger  is  principally  to  be  apprehended. 
Clichy,   Komainville,   Belleville,   the  plateau  of 
Chaumont,    Montmartre,  are   the  names  which 
have  been  affixed  to  this  ridge  ;  and  although  not 
strengthened  by  field-works,   yet  these  natural 
advantages  constituted  a  very  formidable  line  of 
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CHAP,  defence.  The  ridge  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in 

 ^length,  and  the  woods,  orchards,  gardens,  villas,  and 

1814.  enclosures  with  which  it  is  covered,  rendered 
it  in  a  peculiar  manner  susceptible  of  defence  by 
a  body  of  militia  or  national  guards,  who  might  be 
unequal  to  a  combat  with  regular  forces  in  the  open 
field.  The  plain  of  St  Denis,  between  Montmartre 
and  Romainville,  extends  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  but  it  is  enfiladed  on  either  side  by  the  guns 
from  those  elevated  heights,  the  fire  of  batteries  on 
which,  intersecting  each  other,  rendered  all  access 
by  the  great  road  from  St  Denis  impossible,  till  the 
summits  wene  carried.  Montmartre,  a  conical  hill 
which  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  nearly 
covered  with  buildings,  presented,  if  adequately 
furnished  with  cannon,  a  most  formidable  object  of 
attack ;  but  the  positions  of  Chaumont,  Belleville, 
and  Menilmontant,  were  less  compact  and  more 
open  to  a  flank  attack-  The  whole  defence  of  the 
capital,  however,  depended  on  the  possession  of  these 
heights ;  if  they  were  taken,  Paris  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  Bombs  from  Montmartre  and  Chau- 
mont would  carry  as  far  as  the  Rue  Montblanc,  and  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  city ;  the  old  ramparts  had  long 
since  been  converted  into  shady  walks,  well  known 
as  the  principal  scene  of  enjoyment  in  the  capital ; 
» Personal  and  the  barriers  on  the  principal  roads,  connected 
tion^.'^Ko'ch,*^?®^^  ^  brick  wall,  presented  the  means  only 
429*^  Vict  preventing  smuggling,  or  aiding  the  efforts  of  the 
etconq.  poUcc,  but  could  opposc  uo  resistaucc  whatever  to 
«|U.  283,  ^jjg  attack  of  regular  soldiers.* 

What  chiefly  strikes  a  stranger  on  his  first  arrival 
Descrip-  in  Paris,  is  the  extraordinary  variety  and  beauty  of 
buHdUigs  public  edifices.  The  long-established  greatness 
of  Paris,  of  the  French  sovereigns,  the  taste  for  architecture 
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which  several  of  them  possessed,  and  the  durahle  chap. 

•  •  •        •         •  LXXV 

materials  of  which  the  capital  is  huilt,  hftve  con  — 

spired)  in  a  long  succession  of  ages,  to  store  it  with  a 
series  of  public  and  private  edifices,  which  are  not 
only  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  imposing  in  thenb- 
selves,  but  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  from 
the  picture  they  present  of  the  successive  changes  of 
manners,  habits,  and  taste,  during  the  long  lifetime 
of  the  monarchy.    From  the  stately  remains  of  the 
baths  of  Julian,  now  devoted  to  the  humble  purpose 
of  a  cooper's  warehouse  in  the  faubourg  St  Ger- 
main, to  the  recent  magnificent  structures  projected 
by  Napoleon,  and  e^^ecuted  by  the  Bourbons,  it 
exhibits  an  unbrokei^  series  of  buildings,  still  entire, 
erected  during  fiifteen  centuries,  connecting  together 
the  ancient  and  modem  world,  and  forming,  like 
Gibbon's  History  of  Borne,  a  bridge  which  spans 
over  the  dark  gulf  of  the  middle  ages.    The  towers 
of 'Notre  Dame,  which  rise  amidst  the  austerity  of 
Gothic  taste,  and  are  loaded  with  the  riches  of 
Catholic  superstition ;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  florid 
architecture  of  which  recalls  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Fronde  and  the  League ;  the  Marais,  with  its  state* 
ly  edifices,  carrying  us  back  to  the  rising  splendour 
of  the  Bourbop  princes ;  the  Louvre,  which  witness«> 
ed  the  frightful  massacre  of  Charles  IX. ;  the  Font 
Neuf,  which  bears  the  image  of  Henry  IV. ;  the 
Tuileries,  breathing  at  once  the  splendour  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  sufferings  of  his  martyred  descendant} 
the  Place  Louis  XV^,  which  beheld  in  succession 
the  orgies  of  royalty  and  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion }  the  column  of  the  Flace  Venddme,  which  per- 
petuates the  glories  of  Napoleon — ^present  a  series  of 
monuments  unequalled  in  interest  by  any  other  city 
of  modem  Europe,  and  which  may  possibly  to  future 
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CHAP,  ages  exceed  even  the  attractions  of  the  Eternal  City 
itself.    Every  step  in  Paris  is  historical ;  the  sha- 
1814.  (Jows  of  the  dead  arise  on  every  side ;  the  very  stones 
hreathe.    The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are 
narrow,  and  consequently,  perhaps,  unhealthy ;  hut 
their  straitness  only  renders  them  the  more  imposing, 
theirhuildings  being  always  seen  in  rapid  perspective ; 
and  the  old  stone  piles,  often  five  stories  in  height, 
some  of  them  contemporary  with  the  Crusades,  seem 
to  frown  with  contempt  on  the  modern  passenger. 
It  was  in  these  narrow  streets,  the  focus  of  the  Revo- 
lution, that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  esti- 
mated in  all  at  that  period  at  six  hundred  thousand 
souls,  dwelt.    On  the  banks  of  the  river  a  wider 
space  is  seen — light  arches  span  the  limpid  stream, 
and  long  lines  of  pillared  scenery  attest  the  riches 
and  taste  of  a  more  refined  age.    Nor  is  the  beauty 
of  architectural  monuments  inferior  to  the  interest 
of  ancient  associations ;   the  colossal  proportions, 
and  yet  delicate  finishing,  of  the  arch  of  Neuilly ; 
the  exquisite  peristyle  of  the  church  of  the  Made- 
leine ;  the  matchless  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre ;  the 
noble  portico  of  the  Pantheon  ;  the  lofty  column  of 
Austerlitz,  will  ever  attract  the  cultivated  in  taste 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  even  after  the  poli- 
Personal  tical  greatness  of  France  has  declined,  and  its  glories 
exist  only  in  the  records  of  historic  fame.** 

The  troops  which  remained  at  the  disposal  of 
Joseph,  for  the  defence  of  the  heights  of  Paris,  were 
very  inconsiderable,  and  altogether  inadequate  to 

♦  They  may  weU  put  the  architects  of  England  to  the  blush,  for  the 
painful  inferiority  which  the  modem  structures  of  London  exhibit.  The 
modem  structures,  observe— Nothing  worthy  of  the  nation  has  been 
built  in  public  edifices  in  London  in  our  time.  Compare  St  Paul's  or 
V^Testminster  Abbey  with  the  National  Gallery,  and  say  whether  we  have 
qot  fallen  from  a  race  of  giants  to  a  brood  of  pigmies. 
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the  defence  of  so  extensive  a  position.  The  National  chap. 

LXXV 

Guard,  indeed,  was  thirty  thousand  strong,  but  not  1 

more  than  half  of  this  number  were  armed ;  and  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  absorbed  in  the  guarding  of  Forces  of 
the  twelve  barriers  of  the  city,  or  the  service  of  the^^^hruno 
interior;  so  that  not  more  than  five  thousand  were®^**®*®^*^®- 
available  for  service  on  the  external  defences.  Mar- 
mont  commanded  the  right,  which  rested  on  Belleville 
and  Chaumont,  with  detachments  on  all  the  points 
susceptible  of  defence,  as  far  asVincennes;  and  Mor- 
tier  the  left,  which  extended  between  the  canal  of 
Ourcq  and  Montmartre,  across  the  great  road  from 
St  Denis,  with  posts  as  far  as  Neuilly.  It  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  weight  of  the  contest  would  be 
around  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  and  the  buttes  of 
Chaumont,  and  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  the 
main  strength  of  the  enemy  was  placed.   The  wreck 
of  fifteen  divisions  stood  on  the  line  of  defence,  which, 
in  former  days,  would  have  contained  at  least  ninety 
thousand  combatants  ;  but  so  wasted  had  they  been 
under  the  dreadful  campaigns  of  the  last  two  years, 
that  they  could  not  now  muster  more  than  twenty 
thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  horse.  In  Mar- 
months  wing,  the  skeletons  of  seventy  battalions  were 
required  to  make  up  eight  thousand  men.  Their 
air  was  firm,  but  sad:  they  were  resolved  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  their  country;  but  they  knew  the  enemy 
they  had  to  combat,  and  wereaware  it  wouldbe  in  vain. 
Including  the  National  Guards  who  were  without  the 
barriers,  and  all  the  depots  which  had  been  brought 
forward,  not  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  men 
took  part  in  the  defence ;  but  they  were  supported 
by  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty- 
three  of  which  were  of  position,  some  on  the  extreme 
right  being  manned  by  the  young  men  of  the  Poly- 
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CHAP,  technic  school.  Of  the  Allies,  a  hundred  thou- 
i.xxv.  gg^^j^  jjjgjj  ^^^g  jjj  jjjj^^  j^jj^  ready  to  take  part  in  the 


1814.  attack  ;  the  remainder  of  the  force  being  left  behind 
on  the  Marne,  at  Trilpost  and  Meaux,  to  guard  the 
communications  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  movements 
of  Napoleon.    That  great  commander,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  projected  the  erection  of  powerful 
fortifications  on  the  heights  now  threatened  by  the 
Allies,  after  his  return  from  Austarlitz  in  1806,* 
and  had  been  only  prevented  by  the  dread  of  awaken- 
ing the  Parisians  from  their  slumber  of  security 
» Vaud.  it  under  the  shadow  of  the  glory  of  the  Great  Nation. 
328'  Koch  Memorable  warning  I    How  often  is  national  secu- 
iii.  Bupgh!rity  endangered,  or  national  existence  shortened,  by 
847, 348*^  heedless  pride  or  shortsighted  economy  obstructing 
403  ^404*"       sagacious  foresight,  requiring  present  sacrifice 
in  money  or  vanity,  of  prophetic  wisdom  I  * 

Joseph,  on  the  29th,  issued  a  spirited  proclama- 
Schwartz-  tion  to  his  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in 
procbmL  ^^^^^      exhorted  them  to  combat  bravely  to  main- 
tion  to  the  tain  their  ground  until  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor, 
army.      who  might  bc  hourly  expected.!  Schwartzenberg, 
on  his  part,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Allied  sove- 
reigns, issued  a  remarkable  proclamation  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Paris,  in  which  the  precise  language  was 
used  which  Louis  XVI.,  two-and-twenty  years  before, 

*  Ante,  VII.  361. 

t  Citizens  of  Paris !  A  column  of  the  enemy  has  advanced  to 
Meaux.  It  approaches  by  the  road  of  Germany ;  but  the  Emperor  fol- 
lows it  closely  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  The  Council  of  the 
R^ncy  has  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  Empress  and  the  King  of 
Rome.  I  remain  with  you.  Let  us  arm  to  defend  our  capital — ^its 
monuments,  its  riches,  our  wives,  our  children,  all  that  is  dear  to  us. 
Let  this  great  city  become  a  camp  for  a  few  instants ;  and  let  the 
enemy  find  his  shame  under  those  walls  which  he  hopes  to  pass  in 
triumph.  The  Emperor  marches  to  our  succour :  second  him  by  a  brief 
and  vigorous  resistance,  and  we  shall  preserve  the  honour  of  France." — 
Thibaudbau,  iz.  619-620. 
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had  recommended  to  the  Allied  soverekfns  as  the  chap. 

only  tone  which  was  likely  to  vanquish  the  Revolution,  1 

by  declaring  war  on  it,  but  not  on  France  ;  but  which 
had  been  then  and  since  unaccountably  forgotten 
amidst  the  ambition  and  separate  interests  of  the 
potentates  who  composed  the  alliance.^  *  The  allu-^  Antp^f. 
sions  in  this  proclamation  to  the  insatiable  spirit  of 
conquest  with  which  all  the  governments  of  France 
for  twenty  years  had  been  animated,  and  to  the 
facility  with  which  peace  might  be  obtained,  on  hon^ 
curable  terms,  by  France,  and  to  the  example  of 
Bordeaux,  where  Louis  XVIIL  had  already  been 
proclaimed,  pointed,  not  obscurely,  to  a  restoration 
of  the  exiled  princes  as  the  sole  condition  on  which, 
since  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon, 
the  Allies  considered  it  possible  that  a  pacification 

*  ^  Inhabitants  of  Paris !  The  Allied  armies  are  mider  your  walk. 
The  object  of  their  inarch  to  the  capital  of  France  is  founded  on  the 
hope  of  a  sincere  and  durable  pacification  with  her.  For  twenty  years 
Europe  has  been  deluged  with  blood  and  tears.  Erery  attempt  to  put 
an  end  to  these  calamities  has  proved  vain;  for  this  reason,  that  in 
the  very  government  which  oppresses  you,  there  has  been  found  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  peace.  Who  among  you  is  not  convinced  of 
this  truth  ?  The  Allied  sovereigns  desire  to  find  in  France  a  bene- 
ficent government,  which  shall  strengthen  her  alliance  with  all  nations ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  Paris  to 
hasten  the  general  pacification.  We  await  the  expression  of  your  opi- 
nion, with  a  degree  of  impatience  proportioned  to  the  mighty  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  your  detennination.  Declare  it;  and 
you  shall  at  once  find  defenders  in  the  armies  standing  before  your 
-walls.  Parisians !  the  state  of  France,  the  proceedings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bordeaux,  the  peaceable  occupation  of  Lyons,  and  the  real 
sentiments  of  your  countrymen,  are  known  to  you.  In  these  examples 
you  will  find  the  end  of  war  and  domestic  discord :  it  is  to  be  found 
nowhere  else.  The  preservation  of  your  city  and  of  your  tranquillity, 
shall  be  the  object  of  the  prudent  measures  which  the  Allies  will  not 
fail  to  take,  in  concert  with  such  of  your  authorities  as  enjoy  the 
general  confidence.  Troops  shall  not  be  quartered  upon  you.  Such 
are  the  sentiments  with  which  Europe,  arrayed  before  your  walls,  now 
addresses  yon.  Hasten  to  justify  her  confidence  in  your  patriotism  and 
prudence." — See  Dahilbpskt,  34*'5,  346,  and  Capefigub,  x.  458. 
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CHAP,  could  be  effected.    They  had  already  erected  the 
conquered  districts  into  a  sort  of  province,  with 


ISl^-  the  direction  of  which  the  Count  D*Artois,  who  was 
at  Vesoul,  was  entrusted.  •The  proclamation,  with 
1  Dan  345,  a  proposal  for  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  was  sent  to 
x^'ss^^^  the  French  advanced  posts;  but  the  French  marshals, 
Bup'o'h.  1^^®  brave  men,  rejected  it,  and  resolved  to  maintain 
234.°      their  post  to  the  last  extremity.* 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  March  the  g^ne- 
Com-  rale  beat  in  all  the  quarters  of  Paris,  to  summon  the 
National  Guard  to  assemble  at  their  different  points 
tion.and  of  reudczvous.  Onc-and-twenty  years  had  elapsed 
position  since,  at  the  same  hour,  it  had  called  them,  amidst 
Ma^chso  clang  of  the  tocsin,  to  muster  for  the  defence 
of  the  throne  on  the  10th  August  1793 ;  they  had 
then  failed  at  the  decisive  moment — they  had  basely 
surrendered  their  sovereign  to  an  infuriated  rabble, 
and  abandoned  the  nation  to  the  government  of  the 
multitude.*  They  now  had  their  reward :  they  were  to 
witness  the  degradation  and  punishmentof  their  coun- 
try ;  the  iron  was  to  enter  into  the  soul  of  France. 
Bravely,  however,  they  repaired  to  their  posts,  amidst 
the  tears  of  their  wives  and  children,  who  never  ex- 
pected to  see  them  more.  Hardly  had  the  clock  in  the 
church  of  St  Denis  struck  five  in  the  morning,  when 
the  anxious  eyes  from  the  summit  of  the  heights  of 
Eomainville  discovered  several  dark  masses  appear- 
ing beyond  Pan  tin,  on  the  road  to  Meaux.  Still 
not  a  gun  was  fired  on  either  side ;  the  level  glance 
of  the  sun  illuminated  the  peaceful  slopes  of  Ro- 
mainville,  and  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Invalides  was 
only  beginning  to  lighten  before  his  rays.  Suddenly 
the  discharge  of  artillery  was  heard  on  the  right; 
the  dark  mass  quickly  became  edged  with  fire ;  and 

♦  Ante,  I.  406. 
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soon  the  roar  of  several  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  chap. 

.  -  .  LrXXV 

announced  to  the  trembling  inhabitants  of  the  capi 


tal  that  the  last  day  of  the  Revolution  had  arrived. 
Raieffskj,  supported  by  the  reserves  of  Barclay,  was 
charged  with  the  attack  of  the  French  centre,  be- 
tween Pantin  and  Vincennes,  and  especially  the 
heights  of  Belleville  ;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wir- 
temburg,  supported  by  Giulay*s  Austrians  on  the 
left,  was  to  assail  the  bridges  of  the  Marne  at  St 
Maur  and  Charenton,  to  clear  the  wood  of  Yin^ 
cennes,  blockade  the  castle,  and  threaten  the  Barriere 
du  Trone.    On  the  right  the  army  of  Silesia  was  to 
advance  on  Montmartre  on  two  sides ;  Count  Lan- 
geron  fromClichy  and  St  Denis ;  Kleist,  D'York,  and'  Dan.  34$, 
Woronzoff,  on  the  Allied  left,  from  the  villages  of  La fj^^*"^ 
Yillette  and  LaChapelle.  Above  a  hundred  thousand  ^ 
men  were  destined  to  co-operate  in  the  attack,  but  237, 23a 
they  did  not  all  arrive  in  action  at  the  same  time;  ihef^^^^^ 
weight  of  the  contest  long  fell  on  Raieffsky  and  Bar-  Y}^^ 
clay  alone  m  the  centre,  and  thence  the  unlocked- zxUi.  2d8^ 
for  continuance  and  bloody  nature  of  the  strife.* 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  firing  of  musketry 
begsLn  in  the  centre,  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtem-  Repulse  of 
burg,  with  his  division,  issuing  from  the  village  of^f^th» 
Pantin;  while  Raieffsky  himself,  withGortchafkoff*s^«'^*'®- 
infantry  and  Pahlen's  cavalry,  advanced  direct  on 
Romainville.    Marmont,  however,  convinced  of  the 
error  which  had  been  committed  in  not  occupying 
these  villages  the  evening  before,  was  advancing  to 
occupy  them  with  Beyer's  division  of  the  Young 
Guard,  when  he  met  Prince  Eugene's  Russians  on  an 
eminence  a  little  beyond  Pantin.    A  furious  con- 
flict  immediately  commenced,  which  soon  extended 
to  Romainville :  the  numbers  were  equal,  the  reso- 
lution and  skill  on  the  opposite  sides  well  matched ; 
and  so  bloody  was  the  combat,  that  in  a  short  time 
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CHAP,  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Russians  had  fallen.  Mortier, 
'.finding  he  was  not  attacked,  sent  two  divisions  to  aid 


1814.  Marmont,  and  with  their  aid  the  Russian  cuirassiers 
were  routed,  and  Prince  Eugene  driven  back,  still 
bravely  fighting,  into  the  villages.    Feeling  himself 
unequal  to  such  a  conflict  for  any  considerable  time, 
he  wrote  to  Barclay  urgently  requesting  assistance;* 
and  shortly  afterwards  Raieffsky,  having  completed  his 
circular.march,  commenced  operations  ou  the  left :  his 
infantry  carried  Montreuil,  and  his  cavalry  pushed  on 
to  Charron,  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the  Young  Guard  at 
Romainville,  which  checked  the  advance  of  Marmont's 
victorious  division,  but  still  decided  nothing.  It 
was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
just  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  uncertain  of  the  force 
of  the  enemy,  or  of  the  probable  time  of  Napoleon's 
approach;  he  learned  with  dismay  that  Blucher's 
forces  had  not  yet  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont- 
martre — that  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtemburg 
>Diin.  353,and  Giulay  were  still  far  behind  on  the  left — and 
{1332^^'^^^^  Raieffsky  was  overmatched,  and  his  men  fast 
falling  in  the  centre.    Instantly  perceiving  the  dan- 
xxiii.296,  ger,  the  Emperor  immediately  ordered  Barclay  to 
filirgh.    bring  up  the  grenadiers,  and  Russian  and  Prussian 
Koch  in  *^      support  of  Raieffsky  ;  and  soon  these 

453,460,  noble  troops  were  seen  marching  in  double  quick 
timd  on  the  road  to  Pantin.* 

Their  arrival  at  the  scene  of  danger  speedily  chan- 
ged the  state  of  affairs.  Prince  Eugene,  long  oppressed 
by  superior  numbers,  now  in  his  turn  had  the  advan- 
tage. General  Mesenzoff  advancing  at  the  head  of  three 
Russian  divisions  of  the  guards,  supported  Raieff- 

*  His  words  were — "  The  Becond  corps  is  ready  and  willing  to  be 
sacrificed:  think  of  ns,  and  help  us."  Barclay  answered — ^Many 
thanks  for  your  resolution :  the  grenadiers  are  prepared  to  reinforce  you.** 
•^Danilefskt,  352» 
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sky;  and  their  united  force,  finding  that  it  was  im-  chap. 
possible  to  advance  in  the  plain  till  the  heights  were 


carried,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  French  guns 
vomited  forth  death  on  all  sides,  made  a  general  The  Em- 
attack  on  the  wooded  hills  of  Remain ville,  which  brin^  up 
were  carried  after  a  most  desperate  conflict,  the*?^^^ 
French  who  occupied  them,  being  driven  back  to  which  re- 
the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Menilmontant  and  Belle- battle 
ville.    At  the  same  time,  as  the  Prince-Royal  of**'*'®' 
Wirtemburg  had  not  yet  come  up,  Count  Pahlen 
pushed  forward  a  body  of  his  dragoons  towards^ 
Yincennes,  who,  meeting  with  no  opposition,  ap- 
proached the  Barriere  du  Trone,  where  twenty  guns, 
manned  by  the  scholars  of  the  Polytechnic  school, 
received  them  with  a  point-blank  discharge.  Hardly, 
however,  was  the  first  round  over,  when  the  Russian 
hulans  made  a  dash  in  flank  at  the  guns,  which 
were  taken,  with  the  gallant  youths  who  served 
them ;  and  the  seizure  of  the  gate  itself  was  only 
prevented  by  the  national  guard,  who  checked  the 
pursuit*   Meanwhile  Barclay  having,  by  the  aid  of 
the  guards  and  grenadiers,  at  length  dislodged  thei  Dan.  355, 
enemy  from  the  heights  of  Pantin  and  Romainville, 
gave  orders  to  suspend  the  attack  in  the  centre,  241.  Koch, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  Silesia  on  the  right, 
and  the  corps  of  Giulay  and  the  hereditary  I^rince^^^^ 
of  Wirtemburg  on  the  left,  enabled  the  whole  army  Fiotho,  iu. 
to  take  the  parts  assigned  them  in  the  battle.^  404,406. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  standards  and  armed  bodies 
of  men  were  seen  by  the  anxious  crowds  whoAppear- 
thronged  the  heights  of  Montmartre  around  Stl|^  of  ^ 
Denis,  which  soon,  widening  and  extending,  ™®v-fhi*righu 
ed  steadily  forward,  till,  like  a  huge  black  wave, 

*  One  of  these  boys  was  overthrown  into  a  ditch,  where  a  Cossack  bad 
his  spear  uplifted  to  pierce  him,  when  a  Russian  lancer,  touched  with 
his  youth  and  valour,  staid  bis  arm,  saying,  *Pa8  tuer  jeune  Fran^ais** 
Koch,  iii.  472. 
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CHAP,  they  overspread  the  whole  plain  which  stretches 
-from  thence  to  the  capital.    It  was  the  first  host  of 


the  army  of  Silesia,  which,  dividing  into  two  columns 
as  it  approached  Montmartre,  streamed  in  endless 
files,  the  one  half  towards  La  Villette,  on  the  great 
road  to  the  harrier  of  St  Denis,  the  other  in  the 
direction  of  Neuilly,  as  if  to  turn  that  important 
post  by  the  extreme  French  left.  D' York  and  Kleist 
were  on  the  great  road,  moving  direct  on  Paris,  Lan- 
geron  on  the  Allied  right,  moving  to  turn  the  enemy's 
flank.  The  defence  of  La  Villette  and  La  Chapelle 
was  most  obstinate.  For  four  long  hours  Mortier's 
troops,  with  heroic  resolution,  made  good  their 
post  against  the  constantly  increasing  masses  and 
reiterated  attacks  of  the  Prussians ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Woronzoff  brought  up  his  iron  bands  of  Rus- 
sian veterans,  with  the  13th  and  14th  light  in- 
fantry at  their  head,  that  the  batteries  which  com- 
manded the  village  were  carried,  and  the  French 
driven  out.  Meanwhile  Marmont,  being  reinforced, 
again  made  dispositions  for  an  attack  on  Pantin. 
Barclay  upon  that  ordered  the  Prussian  and  Baden 
guards  to  march  out  and  attack  the  enemy;  and 
these  splendid  troops,  led  by  their  gallant  colonel, 
Alvensleben,  rushed  on  the  enemy  with  such  impe- 
tuosity, that  they  were  speedily  broken  and  driven 
back  almost  to  the  barriers  of  Pre  St  Gervais. 
Suck  was  the  admiration  which  this  charge  excited 
in  the  breast  of  Alexander,  who  witnessed  it,  that 
» Dan.  867, with  his  own  hands  he  took  the  cross  of  St  George 
Bw'gh.  Archduke  Constantine,  who  stood 

241, 242^  near  him,  and  sent  it  to  the  Prussian  commander 
406,407.  while  he  and  his  troops  were  in  the  thick  of  a  run- 
336  ^338.  ^^^S      9  flattering  badge  being  put  on  his 

Koch,  lit  breast  on  the  spot,  the  men  set  up  a  shout  which 
'    '  was  heard  above  all  the  roar  of  the  battle.' 
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At  lenffth,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  chap. 

•  •  LXXV 

heads  of  the  columns  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of- 
Wirtemburg  arrived  at  the  extreme  Allied  left; 
and  although  Giulay's  Austrians  had  not  yet  made  And  of  the 
their  appearance,  he  immediately  commenced  opera- ^^raT- 
tions.   The  wood  of  Vincennes  was  occupied  alniost^^^"J^ 
without  opposition;  the  castle  blockaded;  the  bridge 
of  St  Maur,  with  eight  guns,  carried  by  storm,  and 
the  French  driven  back  with  severe  loss  to  Charen- 
ton.    Both  wings  having  thus  come  up  at  last,  the 
Emperor  ordered  a  general  attack  along  the  whole 
line.    The  Allies  formed,  as  at  Leipsic  and  Arcis- 
sur*Aube,  a  vast  semicircle,  stretching  from  Cha- 
renton  on  the  extreme  left,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neuilly  on  the  right ;  the  French  a  concave  circle, 
facing  outwards,  and  which  was  gradually  falling 
back  to  the  barriers.    Langeron  was  ordered  to 
carry  Montmartre,  cost  what  it  might ;  while  Raieff- 
sky  and  Prince  Eugene,  supported  by  Barclay's 
reserves  and  the  grenadiers,  again  renewed  the 
attack  on  the  centre.  This  grand  assault,  now  made 
with  greatly  superior  forces,  and  at  all  points  at  the 
same  time,  proved  entirely  successful.    The  con- 
querors rushed  forward  in  the  order  followed  in  the 
desperate  assault  of  Ismael,  and  with  as  rapid  suc- 
cess.   In  vain  the  French  generals  and  officers  did 
all  in  their  power,  by  standing  in  front  of  their 
columns,  and  exposing  themselves  to  the  uttermost, 
to  animate  their  men  and  lead  them  back  into  action. i  Dan.aao. 
Heroism  and  patriotism  did  their  best  to  resist,  242^^3 
but  they  did  it  in  vain;  an  invincible  spirit  wasVaad.ii. 
roused  among  mankind;  the  Almighty  fiat  had  Koch,  iii! 
gone  forth,  its  instrument  was  the  indignation  of  op-^j^* 
pressed  humanity,  and  France  was  to  undergo  the  Conq.  ^ 
punishment  of  the  Revolution;*  3S? 
VOL.  x.  2  F 
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CHAP.     Flashing  in  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  suni  the  Rus- 

 L  sian  and  Prussian  colours  were  carried  forward  from 

1814.  Qjje  summit  to  another,  till  every  obstacle  was  sur- 
Stormiog  mounted,  and  Paris  lay  at  their  feet.  The  Prussians, 
heights  under  the  gallant  Prince  William,  after  a  desperate 
^m^d  carried  the  bridge  over  the  canal  of  Ourcq, 

Fkris.     and  expelled  Mortier's  men,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  out  of  La  Villette.  Charpentiei^s  veterans  of 
the  guards  retired,  furious  with  indignation,  and  still 
even  in  retreat  keeping  up  a  deadly  and  unquenchable 
fire  on  their  pursuers.   Pitchnitsky's  dirision  of  the 
Russians  carried  the  barriers  of  Pr6  St  Gervais,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  seventeen  guns  which 
had  been  planted  there;  ten  more  yielded  to  the 
impetuous  assault  of  the  Prussian  and  Baden 
guards;  Prince  Gortchakoff  forced  Charron;  the 
burying-ground  at  Mont  Louis  with  eight,  the  bat- 
tery of  Menilmontant  with  seven  guns,  were  suc- 
cessively stormed ;  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  wood 
of  Romainrille  were  the  theatre  of  mortal  conflict ; 
the  village  of  Bagnolet  was  forced  at  the  same  time 
by  Mesenzoff;  and  the  external  defences  of  the 
French  centre  being  thus  all  carried  about  the  same 
time,  the  whole  Allied  centre,  amidst  deafening 
shouts;  converging  together,  rushed  simultaneously 
into  Belleville.    Following  up  their  successes,  the 
iDftn.  360,  advanced  guards,  with  breathless  haste,  toiled  to 
^urgh.    the  summit  of  the  Butte  de  Chaumont ;  the  level 
K^h^ltt  plateau  was  speedily  covered  with  troops  ;  the  splen- 
474,477.  did  capital  of  France  burst  on  their  view;  the 
862!1b66.  cry,  "  Fire  on  Paris,  fire  on  Paris!**  arose  on  all 
Vict,  et    sides,  and  amidst  cheers  which  were  heard  over  the 
xxHi  aos,  whole  battle  field ;  twenty  guns  were  brought  for- 
Xtho,  iii.ward,  which  speedily  sent  their  bombs  as  far  as  the 
407,411.  'chaussge  d'Antin.'    The  first  shot  was  fired  from 
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the  Russian  battery  of  light  artillery,  which  was  the  chap. 

LXXV 

last  that  evacuated  Moscow ;  and  on  both  occasions  • 


was  under  the  direction  of  General  Milaradowitch.  ^^^^ 
All  of  a  sudden  the  troops  received  orders  to  halt  at 
all  points,  and  it  was  soon  known  that  a  capitulation 
had  been  concluded. 

Joseph  no  sooner  perceived  that  the  Allied  armies 
were  about  to  throw  the  French  troops  back  upon  a  tnspen- 
Paris,  than  he  authorized  the  marshals  to  enter  intoj^^^ 
a  capitulation.  This  authority  was  given  by  Joseph 
at  a  quarter  past  twelve ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  pla^  aides, 
teau  of  Chaumont  was  stormed,  and  the  Russian 
bombs  began  to  fall  in  the  city,  that  the  French 
marshals  rightly  judged  that  the  defence  could  no 
longer  be  prolonged.    In  fact,  in  half  an  hour  more, 
the  French  troops,  driven  headlong  down  the  steep 
descent  which  leads  from  the  plateau  to  the  town, 
would  have  been  irrecoverably  routed,  and  the  con- 
querors would  have  entered  the  gates  with  them. 
They,  in  concert,  accordingly  dispatched  an  officer 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  of  Romainville,  to  request  an  armistice. 
The  Emperor  answered,  with  dignity,  that  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposition,  but  on  condition  only 
that  Paris  was  immediately  surrendered.    As  the 
officer  had  no  power  to  accede  to  such  a  condition. 
Colonel  Orloff  returned  with  him  to  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  whom  he  found  in  the  first  line,  with  his  sword 
drawn,  encouraging  his  worn-out  battalions.  The 
terms  were  at  once  agreed  to,  and  the  French 
were  immediately  to  evacuate  all  the  positions  with-^  Dan.  363, 
out  the  gates,  including  Montmartre.    Orders  werexf464^^^' 
soon  after  dispatched  in  all  directions  to  stop  the^^-^^ 
firing.^  So  warm,  however,  was  the  conflict,  so  exas-  Borgh. 
pwated  were  the  .soldiers  on  the  opposite  sides,  that^j 
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CHAP,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  he  sepa- 

^  1  rated;  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  Allies  made 

very  earth  to  shake  over  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Paris  \  and  when  the  firing  ceased,  the  last  sounds 
that  were  heard  were  from  Curial's  veterans  of  the 
Old  Guard,  who  still  shouted  "  Vive  I'Empereur  1" 
To  the  loud  roar  of  the  artillery,  the  incessant  clang 
General  of  the  musketry,  the  cries  and  cheers  of  the  comba- 
oruw*^^**  tants,  now  succeeded  a  silence  yet  more  awful,  during 
^JpJjJ^  which  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  under  dis- 
ing  of  cussion,  and  the  fate  of  six  hundred  thousand  human 
mMtre.  bciugs  depended  on  a  few  words  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Meanwhile  the  French  troops,  in  the 
deepest  dejection,  many  of  them  with  tears  mingling 
with  the  blood  on  their  cheeks,  withdrew  within  the 
barriers.  The  Allied  columns,  who  had  now  all  come 
vp  in  great  strength,  and  exulting  in  their  triumphs, 
were  immediately  every  where  brought  forward  to  the 
front,  and  formed  a  sublime  spectacle.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Mame  to  those  of  the  Seine,  on  a  vast  semi- 
circle of  six  miles,  the  troops  rested  on  their  arms. 
The  diffisreiit  lines  were  placed  near  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  continued  close  column ;  artillery  bris- 
tled on  all  the  heights,  cavalry  filled  all  the  plains ; 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  leaning  on  their  arms, 
and  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  matches 
burning,  were  ready  to  pour  the  vials  of  wrath  on 
the  devoted  city.  Alexander,  with  all  his  suite,  rode 
on  to  the  plateau  of  Chaumont;  Paris  lay  spread 
like  a  map  at  his  feet ;  the  descending  sun,  which 
cast  its  rays  over  its  vast  assemblage  of  domes  and 
palaces,  seemed  to  supplicate  him  to  imitate  its  bene- 
ficence, and  shine  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust 
He  was  not  wanting  to  his  glorious  destiny.  But 
ere  the  terms  could  be.  agreed  to,  loud  efaeers,  fok 
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lovred  by  a  tranendous  fire,  were  heard  on  the  right;  chap. 
Montmartre  was  speedily  enveloped  in  smoke,  and 
for  some  time  all  were  in  suspense  watching  the  ^^^^ 
dreadful  struggle — the  last  of  the  campaign — which 
was  th^  going  forward.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
however,  the  thunders  ceased ;  the  well-known  Rus- 
sian hurrah  resounded  through  the  air ;  Russian 
standards  were  descried  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ; 
and  soon  the  arrival  of  messengers  announced,  that 
before  intelligence  of  the  suspension  had  reached 
them,  Count  Langeron,  ascencUng  from  the  extreme 
ri^t  of  the  Allied  line  on  the  side  of  Clichy,  had 
carried  this  stronghdld  by  assault  Such  was  the 
vigour  of  the  storm,  that,  of  thirty  guns  planted  on 
the  hill,  twenty-nine  were  taken ;  and,  in  ten  minutes 
from  the  time  when  the  attack  commenced,  the 
Russian  colours  waved  on  its  summit,  although  the 
preparations  for  defence  appeared  so  formidable, 
that  the  brave  Rudzewitch,  who  led  the  assault,  took 
leave  of  his  brother  officers,  as  advancing  to  certain 
death,  before  he  entered  the  fire.  No  sooner  was 
the  hill  carried,  than  Langeron  chased  the  French 
back  into  Paris,  and  immediately  brought  up  eighty- 
four  guns,  which  were  planted  on  its  summit,  pointed 
towards  the  capitaL  ^*  So,  Father  Paris  I  you  must 
now  pay  for  Mother  Moscow,"  exclaimed  a  Russian 
artilleryman,  with  the  medal  of  181£  on  his  bosom, 
as  he  appnoached  his  match  to  the  touch-hole  of  his 
cannon.  As  soon  as  the  suspension  of  arms,  liow- 
ever,  was  agreed  to,  a  white  flag  was  displayed  fromi  i^,^ 
the  telegraph  on  the  top  of  Montmartre,  the  soldiers  ^^^^  ^ 
piled  their  arms,  and  the  bands  of  all  the  regiments,  414.  KodC 
advancing,  to  the  most  elevated  points  around,  xnade'^^^^^^d, 
the  air  resound  with  martial  and  triumphant  strains.^ 
The  battle  of  Paris,  the  last  scene  in  this  mighty 
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CHAP,  drama,  was  also  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and, 
.considering  the  number  opposed  to  them,  one  of 


the  most  bloody.    They  lost  not  less  than  9093 
RMnitsofmen,  of  whom  158  were  Wirtemburghers,  1840 
the  battle,  pj^gj^^s,  and  7100  Russian  ;  a  clear  proof  upon 
whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  had  fallen,  and  with 
whom  its  principal  glory  should  rest.   They  took 
eighty-six  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field,  two  standards, 
and  a  thousand  prisoners;  and  the  guns  of  the 
national  guard,  seventy-two  in  number,  were  given 
up  by  capitulation.    The  French  loss  was  much  less 
severe,  and  did  not  exceed  4500  men.    The  reason 
of  this  great  disproportion  between  the  loss  of  the 
victorious  and  vanquished  army,  was  not  so  much 
the  strength  of  the  French  position,  or  the  effect 
of  their  formidable  heavy  batteries  on  the  Allied 
columns,  as  the  circumstance  that  Blucher  did  not 
receive  his  orders  in  time  to  make  his  attack  on  the 
right  simultaneous  with  Raiefisky's  in  the  centre, 
and  that  the  Prince-Royal  of  Wirtemburg  did  not 
come  up  till  the  very  last  attack,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  after  the  battle  had  lasted  eight  hours. 
Thus,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  oppo- 
site sides  were  nearly  equally  matched  in  respect  of 
number  at  the  points  engaged,  though,  when  all  their 
troops  came  up,  the  Allies  were  three  to  one. 
Nevertheless,  the  resistance  of  the  French  army  from 
1  Dan.  371.  first  to  last  was  most  heroic ;  they  yielded  their  capi- 
Ti6^4ii!'^  tal,  in  the  end,  only  to  the  forces  of  banded  Europe ; 
Vjwd^  and  this  day  may  justly  be  considered  as  adding 
KMb^iii'.  another  to  the  immortal  wreath  of  laurels  which 
encircles  their  brows.* 

"  If  the  Allies  were  encamped,"  said  Napoleon 
in  the  senate,  on  the  30th  March  1813,  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  I  would  not  surrender  one 
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village  in  the  thirty-second  military  division/'  (the  chap. 
Hanse  Towns.)    On  that  day  year— <ra  the  SOth  J^HIl, 
March  1814— the  Allies  were  encamped  on  the  ^^^^ 
heights  of  Montmartre  ;  hut  he  was  obliged  to  sur-  Rapid  re- 
render,  not  a  village  in  the  north  of  Germany,  hut^J]|[^^^Q 
his  crown  and  hisompire.  No  sooner  was  the  Emperor 
made  aware,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  that  the  Allies 
were  approaching  its  walls,  than  he  dispatched  on  the 
29th  his  aide*de-camp.  General  Dejean,  fromDoulen- 
court,  to  announce  his  immediate  return  to  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  to  intimate  that  negotiations  were  renewed, 
through  the  medium  of  Austria  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  with  the  Allied  powers.    Dejean  had  reached 
Mortier,  after  incredible  exertions,  about  three 
o'clock,  as  he  was.  bravely  combating  the  Prussians 
in  front  of  La  Villette.    The  marshal  immediately 
dispatched  a  flag  of  truce  to  Schwartzenberg,  with 
a  letter  written  on  a  drum-head,  intimating  the 
resumption  of  tlie  n^otiations,  and  proposing  an 
armistice.    The  Allied  generals,  however,  were  too 
well  informed  to  fall  into  the  snare ;  and  a  polite 
answer  was  returned  by  the  generalissimo,  stating, 
^'that  the  intimate  and  indissoluble  union  which 
subsists  between  the  Sovereign  powers,  affords  a  sure 
guarantee  that  the  negotiations  which  you  suppose  1  Mortier 
are  on  foot  separately  between  Austria  and  France,  ^^^^^^^ 
have  no  foundation  ;  and  that  the  reports  which  you  cenberg, 
have  received  on  that  head  are  entirely  groundless.*' i8i4;  and 
The  attempt  to  avert  the  evil  hour  thus  entirely 
failed,  and  it  was  shortly  after  that  Marmont  andio,ii. 

•    •  Fain.  198 

Mortier  jointly  concluded  the  armistice  for  the  eva-199.  ' 
cuation  of  Paris.^ 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  every  hour  more  alarmed, 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  the  capital.  On 
the  29th  the  imperial  guard  and  equipages  arrived 
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CHAP,  at  Troyes  late  at  night,  having  marched  above  forty 

 ^  miles  in  that  single  day.    After  a  few  hours*  rest  he 

threw  himself  into  his  travelling  carriage,  and,  as 
Retorn  of  the  Wearied  cuirassiers  could  no  longer  keep  pace 
Napoieoa  ^.^^  himi  sct  out  alouc  for  Paris.  Courier  after 
J®!^**^^'*'"  courier  was  dispatched  before  him,  to  announce  his 
Paris.  immediate  return  to  the  authorities  of  the  capital ; 
but  as  he  approached  it  the  most  disastrous  intelli- 
gence  reached  him  every  time  he  changed  horses« 
He  learned  successively  that  the  Empress  and  his 
son  had  quitted  Paris ;  that  the  enemy  were  at  its 
gates ;  that  they  were  fighting  on  the  heights.  His 
impatience  was  now  redoubled ;  he  got  into  a  little 
post  caidche  to  accelerate  his  speed,  and  although  the 
horses  were  going  at  the  gallop,  he  incessantly  urged 
the  postilions  to  get  on  faster.  The  steeds  flew  like 
the  winds ;  the  wheels  took  fire  in  rolling  over  the 
pavement :  yet  nothing  could  satisfy  the  Emperor. 
At  length  by  great  exertions  he  reached  Fromenteau, 
near  the  fountains  of  Juvisy,  only  five  leagues  from 
Paris,  at  ten  at  night  As  his  horses  were  there 
changing  at  the  postrhouse  called  Cour  de  France, 
some  straggling  soldiers  who  were  passing,  an^ 
nounced,  without  knowing  the  Emperor,  that  Paris 
had  capitulated.  These  men  are  madP'  cried 
Napoleon,  'Hhe  thing  is  impossible:  bring  me  an 
officer  I"  At  thie  very  moment  General  Belliard  came 
up  and  gave  the  whole  details  of  the  catastrophe* 
Large  drops  of  swe^t  stood  on  the  Emperor's  fore- 
head ;  he  turned  to  Caulaincourt  and  said,  Do  you 
1  Faio,  198,  hear  that  ?  "  with  a  fix^d  kaze  that  made  him  shudder. 

199  203  __ 

Caul  iL  '  At  this  moment  the  Seiiie  only  separated  the  Empe* 
Kwrh^m'       ^om  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  on  the  extreme 
561, 562*.  Allied  left,  in  the  plain  of  Villeneuve  St  George's  ;^ 
their  innuBderaible  wfntch-fires  illuminftte^  the  whole 
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Borth  and  east  of  the  heavens ;  while  the  mighty  ^^xv 

conqueror,  in  the  darl^ness,  followed  only  by  two  

post  carriages  and  a  few  attendants,  receiTed  the 
stroke  of  fate. 

Berthier  now  came  up,  and  Napoleon  immediately 
said  he  must  set  out  to  Paris.  ^'  Citulaincourt,  order  Napoleon's 
the  carriage  I "  Unable  to  restrain  his  anxiety  to  get|[^'J^Q. 
forward,  he  set  out  on  foot,  accompanied  by  Berthier 
and  Caulaincourt,  speaking  incessantly  as  he  hurried  of  thTfa^^ 
on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  or  seeming  to  be^^ 
conscious  of  their  presence.  I  burned  the  pave* 
ment,"  said  he ;  my  horses  were  as  swift  as  the 
wind ;  but  still  I  felt  oppressed  with  an  intolerable 
weight ;  something  extraordinary  was  passing  within 
me.  I  asked  them  only  to  hold  out  four-and-twenty 
hours.  Miserable  wretches  that  they  are  I  Mar* 
mont,  too,  who  had  sworn  that  he  would  be  hewn 
in  pieces  rather  than  surrender  I  And  Joseph  ran  off 
too — ^my  very  brother  I  To  surrrader  the  capital  to  the 
enemy — ^what  poltroons  I  Tbey  had  my  orders ;  they 
knew  that  on  the  2d  April  I  would  be  here  at  the 
head  of  seventy  thousand  men.  My  brave  scholars, 
my  national  guard,  who  had  promised  to  defend  my 
son ;  all  men  with  a  heart  in  their  bosoms  would 
have  joined  to  combat  at  my  side.  And  so  they 
have  capitulated ;  betrayed  their  brother,  their  coun<» 
try,  their  sovereign,  degraded  France  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  I  Entered  into  a  capital  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls  without  firing  a  shot  I  It  is  too  dreftd-i 
ful.  That  comes  of  entrusting  cowards  and  fook^ 
When  I  am  not  there,  they  do  nothing  but  heap  up 
blunder  on  blunder.  What  has  been  done  with  the 
artillery?  They  should  have  had  two  hundred  pieces, 
and  ammunition  for  a  month.  Every  one  has  lost 
his  head ;  and  yet  Josq[>h  imagines  ha  can  lead  an 
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CHAP,  army,  and  Clarke  is  vain  enough  to  think  himself  a 
minister ;  but  I  begin  to  think  Savary  is  right,  and 


1^1*-  that  he  is  a  traitor.  Set  off,  Caulaincourt ;  fly  to  the 
Allied  lines ;  penetrate  to  headquarters  ;  you  have 
full  powers;  fly,  fly  I*'  He  still  insisted  upon  follow- 
ing with  Belliard  and  the  cavalry,  who  had  already 
evacuated  Paris ;  but,  upon  the  repeated  assurances 
of  that  officer  that  the  capitulation  was  concluded, 
and  the  capital  in  the  hand&  of  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men,  he  at  length  agreed 
to  return,  rejoined  his  carriages,  which  he  had  pre- 
>  Caul.  tt.  ceded  by  above  a  mile,  and,  after  ordering  the  retiring 
Koch,iii.'  corps  to  take  a  position  at  Essonne,  set  out  for  Fon- 
^  tainbleau,  which  he  reached  at  six  in  the  morning.^ 
While  these  mournful  scenes  were  passing  at  the 
Prepam-  solitary  headquarters  of  the  French  Emperor,  very 
l^Uesfor^ different  was  the  spectacle  which  the  victorious 
camp  of  the  Allies  exhibited.  It  was  there  univer- 
sally known  that  the  troops  were  to  enter  Paris  on 
the  following  morning,  and  orders  had  been  issued 
that  all  those  who  were  to  accompany  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  should  appear  in 
their  gala  dresses,  and  with  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments in  the  best  possible  order.  In  great  part 
of  the  troops,  especially  the  corps  of  Blucher's 
army,  the  clothing  was  almost  worn  out ;  hardly 
an  entire  uniform  was  to  be  seen  ;  many  of  the  men 
were  arrayed  in  a  motley  garb,  stripped  from  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  and  Allies.  But  the 
case  was  otherwise  with  the  household  troops  of  the 
Emperor,  the  guards,  grenadiers,  and  reserve 
cavalry.  These  superb  corps  had  been  kept  by  the 
Emperor  throughout  the  whole  three  preceding 
campaigns  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and 
^uipmanty  and  for  this  glorious  entr^  they  decked 
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tbemselves  out  with  the  utmost  possible  care.  lucre-  chap. 
dible  efforts  were  made  by  the  meu  through  the.  ' 


night,  even  after  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day, 
to  gratify  alike  their  sovereign's  and  their  own 
wishes  on  this  memorable  occasion.  From  having 
almost  invariably,  during  the  preceding  campaign, 
fought  in  their  great-coats,  their  uniforms  were  in 
their  knapsacks,  quite  clean  and  dry,  and  their 
arms  were  burnished  up  with  a  vigour  which  soon^DftiLSSi. 
rendered  them  as  bright  as  when  they  left  the  espla-^^* 
Bade  of  St  Petersburg  or  Berlin.^ 

Meanwhile  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  the 
subject  of  anxious  discussion  in  the  Emperor^s  cabi-Fmai  oon- 
net  It  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  French  th^^pitu. 
by  Colonels  Fabvier  and  Denis,  on  that  of  the  Allies^^^ 
by  Nesselrode  and  Orloff.  To  all  the  demands  of 
the  French  marshals  that  Paris  should  be  protected, 
its  monuments  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  national 
guard,  and  private  property  preserved  sacred,  the 
Allies  gave  a  ready  consent ;  but  a  very  serious  diffi- 
culty arose,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  marshals 
with  their  followers  should  capitulate.  To  this  they 
positively  refused  to  accede,  declaring  that  they 
would  perish  first  in  the  streets ;  and  as  the  Bussian 
officers  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  this  material 
article,  they  were  obliged  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Emperor,  who  agreed  to  abandon  it.  A  discus- 
sion next  arose  as  to  the  route  by  which  the  mar- 
shals should  retire ;  the  Allies  insisting  for  that  of 
Britanny,  the  French  for  any  they  might  choose. 
This  too  was  referred  to  the  Emperor,  who  also 
agreed  to  forego  this  condition.  The  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  at  length  finally  adjusted  at  three 
in  the  morning ;  it  being  stipulated  that  the  mar- 
shals shoidd  evacuate  Paris  at  seven  on  the  same 
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CHAP,  day ;  that  the  whole  public  arsenals  and  migazines 

 Lshould  be  surrendered  in  the  same  state  in  which 

l^S14.  ^ijgy  YfQYe  when  the  capitulation  was  concluded  ; 
that  the  national  guard,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Allies,  should  be  either  disbanded  or  employ- 
ed under  their  direction  in  the  service  of  the  city ; 
^  Dan.  875,  that  the  wounded  iand  stragglers  found  after  ten  in 
et  Conq.^**^®  momiug  should  be  considered  prisoners  of  war; 
xxHL  317,  and  that  Paris  should  be  recommended  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Allied  sovereigns.* 

The  municipal  magistrates  of  Paris,  consisting  of 
intenriew  the  two  prefects  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
Ser^^uT^the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  chiefs  of  the  national 
Jjl^^^"- guard,  and  a  few  of  its  superior  officers,  thus  aban- 
p«rit.     donedto  themselves,  without  any  superior  government 
to  direct  their  movements,  now  deemed  it  high  time 
to  take  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  city.  Ac- 
cordingly a  deputation,  consisting  of  those  elevated 
functionaries,  set  off  at  two  in  the  morning  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  Allied  sovereigns.    They  had 
no  need  of  lamps  to  their  carriages ;  the  immense 
semicircle  of  watchfires  through  which  they  passed 
on  the  road  to  Bondy  threw  a  steady  light  on  the 
road,  and  first  revealed  to  them  the  vast  force  by 
which  the  capital  had  been  assailed.  Proceeding 
rapidly  on,  they  soon  reached  the  headquarters ;  and 
.at  four  they  were  introduced  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
.  der.  They  were  received  by  him  in  the  most  gracious 
manner — *^  Gentlemen  P  said  the  Czar,    I  am  not 
the  enemy  of  the  French  nation  ;  I  am  so  only  of  a 
single  man,  whom  I  once  admired  and  long  loved; 
but  who,  devoured^  by  ambition  and  filled  with  bad 
faith,  came  into  the  heart  of  my  dominions,  and  left 
me  no  alternative  but  to  seek  security  for  my  future 
jB«fety  in  tbe  Hberatiim  of  Europe.    The  AUi^d 
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sovereigns  have  come  here,  neither  to  conquer  nor  to 
rule  France,  hut  to  learn  and  support  what  France 


itself  deems  most  suitable  for  its  ovm  welfare ;  and  ^^^^ 
they  only  await,  hefore  undertaking  the  task,  to 
ascertain,  in  the  declared  wish  of  Paris,  the  probable 
wish  of  France.'*    He  then  promised  to  take  under 
his  especial  protection  the  museums,  monuments, 
public  institutions,  and  establishments  of  all  sorts  in 
the  capitaL    Upon  the  request  of  the  magistrates 
that  the  national  guard  should  be  kept  up»  Alei^an- 
der,  turning  to  the  chief  of  the  staff,  asked  if  he  could 
rely  upon  that  civic  force*    The  reply  was,  that  he 
might  entirely  rely  upon  their  discharging  every 
duty  like  men  of  honour.  The  Emperor  immediate- 1  yiet.  et 
ly  replied  that  he  could  expect  nothing  more,  ^11^*319^ 
desired  no  other  guarantee;  and  that  he  referred 820. 

'Rtiv<r'l» 

the  details  to  General  Sacken,  whom  he  had  appoint- ^4^,  250. 
ed  governor  of  Paris,  and  whom  they  would  find  ™f^\2i\ 
every  respect  a  man  of  delicacy  and  honour.^ 

Paris  meanwhile  was  in  that  state  of  combined 
excitement  and  stupor,  which  prepares  the  way  forsuteof 
great  political  revolutions.    The  terrors  of  the  pco-^'jj^'"*' 
pie  had  been  extreme  during  the  battle ;  they  tr^^-^J^^tiib 
bled  for  the  pillage,  massacre,  and  conflagration,  period, 
which  they  were  told,  by  the  placards  posted  by  the 
police,  awaited  them  if  the  Allies  were  successful ; 
and  they  dreaded  at  least  as  much  the  unchaining 
the  cupidity  of  the  faubourgs  and  passions  of  the 
Revolution,  by  the  proposal  to  arm  the  working 
classes,  and  prepare  a  national  defence.    While  the 
battle  lasted,  an  immense  crowd  filled  the  boulevards, 
and  all  the  streets  leading  in  to  them  on  the  north 
and  east,  composed  of  at  least  as  many  women  as 
men,  who  manifested  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the 
event,  and  evinced  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
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CHAP.  Ions  files  of  wounded  who  were  brought  in  from  the 
'  .heights.    On  the  approach  of  evening,  when  the  pas- 


1814.  ggg^  artillery  and  ammunition  waggons  through 
the  streets  to  the  southward,  told  but  too  plainly 
that  the  defence  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  the 
sentiment  that  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  and  that 
a  change  of  government  would  take  place,  became 
universal :  the  partizans  of  a  regency,  under  the 
direction  of  Marie  Louise,  who  otherwise  might  have 
been  numerous,  were  paralysed  by  her  departure  from 
the  capital:  and  the  Jacobins  and  Republicans, 
long  restrained  under  the  empire,  did  not  venture 

I  Beaoeh.  to  declare  themselves  from  terror  of  the  Allied  arms. 

259.^vict.Thus  the  Royalists,  who  had  received  some  slight 
countenance  at  least  from  the  Allied  headquarters, 

xxiii.  320,  «■ 

321.  Lab.  were  the  only  party  which  ventured  to«act  openly; 
Kcilh^'m.  already  some  symptoms  of  their  taking  a  deci- 
621, 623.       pj^pj.  iiad  appeared.^ 

At  the  barrier  of  Mousseaux,  where  a  battalion  of 
Pint  National  Guards  was  ordered  by  the  general  to 

mo  vcmoots 

of  the  issue  forth  and  combat  with  the  troops  of  the  line, 
Royaiifts.  ^.j^^  Duke  of  Fitzjamcs,  a  known  royalist  leader^ 
stepped  forward  from  the  ranks,  harangued  the  regi- 
ment, and  persuaded  them  to  disobey  the  order,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  their  institution  to  be  sent  beyond  the 
barriers.  After  it  was  known  that  a  capitulation 
had  been  agreed  to,  the  activity  of  the  Royalist  com- 
mittee was  redoubled :  all  night  they  were  in  deli- 
beration ;  in  vain  several  of  their  members  were 
arrested  by  the  police  ;  the  general  conviction  that 
the  authority  of  that  hated  body,  and  their  host  of 
ten  thousand  spies,  by  whom  Paris  and  France  had 
so  long  been  governed,  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  coun- 
terbalanced all  thfiir  efforts ;  and  it  was  determined 
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to  raise  the  Royalist  standard  openly  in  the  capital  on 
the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  Accordingly, 


Charles  de  Vauvineux,  on  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
read  aloud,  to  a  small  assembly  of  Royalists,  Schwart- 
zenberg's  proclamation,  issued  the  day  before,  and  at 
its  close,  mounting  the*  white  cockade,  exclaimed 
"  Vive  le  Roil"  The  number  of  his  followers  was 
only  four,  but  they  immediately  rode  through  the 
neighbouring  streets  and  boulevards,  repeating  the 
ancient  rallying  cry  of  France,  and  distributing  white 
cockades  to  the  people.    A  few  gentlemen  of  the  old 
fiimilies  and  the  better  classes  joined  them ;  but  their 
numbers  were  still  very  inconsiderable,  and  towards 
the  Porte  San  Martin  and  Rue  St  Antoine  the 
Royalist  emissaries  were  insulted  by  the  people  andi  ub.  ii. 
seized  by  the  police.    The  great  body  of  the  inhabi-^;^^^ 
tants  were  congregated  in  the  streets,  and  highly  257, 288. 
excited,  but  dubious  and  uncertain :  anxious,  but4oa^idt! 
yet  apprehensive :  ready  to  receive  an  impulse,  but^zsy^^'i 
incapable  of  originating  it.    Such  is  the  end  of^^x^ii^ni- 
revolutions.^  ' 

In  this  state  of  agitation  and  uncertainty,  noon- 
day arrived,  and  the  cortege  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  Katnnoe 
began  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Faubourg  San^i^ 
Martin,  on  their  way  to  the  capital.    The  Prussian  ^^»*eJg?» 
cavalry  of  the  guard,  preceded  by  some  squadrons  of  ^' 
Cossacks,  came  first ;  then  the  Prussian  light  horse 
of  the  guards  ;  next  the  Austrian  grenadiers ;  then 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  foot-guards  ;  the  Russian 
cuirassiers  and  artillery  closed  the  procession.  Inde- 
scribable was  the  enthusiasm  which  the  matchless 
spectacle  excited  in  the  minds  of  the.  soldiers  and 
officers  who  witnessed  the  march.  Precisely  at  eight 
o'clock  the  Emperor  mounted  his  horse,  and  tnw 
versing  the  countless  array  of  soldiers,  who  were 
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CHAP,  drawn  up  to  salute  him  in  passing,  arrived  at  nine 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Fauhourg  St  Martin. 


Already  various  piquets  of  Cossacks  had  traversed 
the  houlevards  ;  the  principal  military  points  in  the 
capital  had  heen  occupied  hy  the  Russians ;  the  red 
Cossacks  of  the  guard  were  to  be  seen  at  the  corners 
of  the  principal  streets;  their  bizarre  costume,  and 
Asiatic  physiognomy,  excited  general  alarm.  But 
when  the  superb,  array  of  the  household  troops  com- 
menced, when  the  infantry  thirty,  and  the  cavalry 
fifteen  abreast,  began  to  defile  through  the  fau- 
bourg, and  the  forces  whom  they  had  so  often  been 
told  were  cut  to  pieces  or  destroyed,  appeared  in  end- 
less succession,  iti  the  finest  order  and  the  most  bril- 
liant array,  .one  universal  feeling  of  enthusiasm  seized 
upon  the  multitude.  Every  window  wsks  crowded; 
the  roofs  were  covered  with  anxious  spectators ;  the 
throng  in  the  streets  was  so  excessive,  that  it  was  with 
difiSiculty  the  troops  could  make  their  way  through 
them.  Passing  from  the  extreme  of  terror  to  that  of 
gratitude,  the  Parisians  gave  vent  in  the  loudest 
applause  to  their  astonishment  and  admiration.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris,  already  given,*  had  been  placarded 
in  every  part  of  the  capital  that  morning ;  its  con- 
ciliatory expressions  were  universally  known,  and 
1  Cap.  X.  had  dUFused  an  unanimous  entrancement.  The 

467  468. 

DaiLd84,  grand  object  of  anxiety  to  all,  was  to  get  a 
^j^;^  glimpse  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  whom,  it  was 
fsT^^**  S^^^^^y  deliverance  had  been  owing. 

Thikiz!'  When  that  noble  prince,  with  the  King  of  Prussia 
£^*ach.  nght,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  Lord 

Cathcart  on  his  left,  made  his  appearance,  amidst  a 
brilliant  suite  of  varied  uniforms,^  at  the  Porte  St 

*  Ante,  X.  443. 
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Mardn,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  knew  no 
bounds.    Cries  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur  Alexandre  1" 


"  Vive  le  Roi  de  Prussel'*  "  Vivent  les  Allies  ^^^^ 
"  Vivent  notres  Liberateurs  1"  burst  from  all  sides; 
and  the  universal  transports  resembled  rather  the 
incense  of  a  grateful  people  to  a  beneficent  and  vic- 
torious sovereign,  than  the  reception  by  the  van- 
quished of  their  conqueror,  after  a  bloody  and  des- 
perate war. 

Turning  to  the  right  at  the  Porte  St  Martin,  the 
Allied  sovereigns  passed  along  the  boulevard  of  the  Eztraordt. 
same  name,  and  admired  at  the  gate  of  St  Denis  the^orts^* 
noble  triumphal  arch,  inscribed  "  Ludovico  Magno."™^*^*, 
As  they  approached  the  Boulevard  Italienne,  the 
aspect  of  the  multitude,  if  possible  still  greater,  was 
of  a  more  elevated  description :  the  magnificent 
hotels  of  that  opulent  quarter  were  crowded  with 
elegantly  dressed  females,  waving  white  handker- 
chiefs, and  cries  of  "  Vivent  les  Bourbons  1*'  were 
heard  in  every  direction.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  sovereigns  were  received  as  they 
defiled  through  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  that 
the  people  kissed  their  boots,  their  sabres,  and  the 
trappings  of  their  horses ;  and  many  young  women 
of  graceful  exterior  and  polished  manners,  entreated 
the  gentlemen  in  attendance  to  take  them  up  before 
them  on  their  horses,  that  they  might  obtain  a  nearer 
sight  of  their  deliverers.*    Alexander's  manner  was 

*  I  have  been  assured  of  this  fact  by  botb  Lord  Cathcart  and  Ix>Td 
Brarghersh,  now  tbe  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  took  a  part  in  the  pro- 
eession,  and  themselves  had  a  fair  Parisian,  sometimes  en  croupe^  at 
others  on  the  pommel  of  their  saddles,  at  the  place  Louis  XV.  The 
English  who  entered  Paris  with  the  Allies  were  the  Earl  of  Cathcar^ 
Lord  Stewart,  Lord  Burgbersh,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Colonel  H.  Cooke, 
the  Hon.  Major  Frederick  Cathcart,  Captain  Wood,  Lieatenant  Aubin« 
Lieutenant  the  Hon.  George  Cathcart,  Lieutenant  Harris,  who  broughi 
the  despatches  to  England,  Thomas  Sydenham,  Esq.,  John  Bidwell, 
VOL,  X.  2  G 
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CHAP.  80  graciou9»  his  figure  so  noble,  his  answers  so  fell- 
citous,  his  pronunciation  of  the  French  so  pure,  as  to 
ISl*-  excite  universal  admiration.    "  We  have  been  long 
expecting  you/'  said  one.    "  We  should  have  been 
here  sooner  but  for  the  bravery  of  yotir  troops/*  was 
the  happy  answer  of  the  Czar,      I  come  not,*'  he 
repeatedly  said,  "  as  your  enemy;  regard  me  as  your 
friend.**    The  sovereigns  defiled  past  the  then  unfi- 
nished  pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Glory,  now  converted 
into  the  graceful  peristyle  of  the  church  of  the  Made- 
leine; their  triumphant  hoofs  rung,  in  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  on  the  spot  where  Louis  XV  L,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been 
executed,  and  halting  in  the  entrance  of  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  they  beheld  fifty  thousand  of  their  chosen 
troops  defile  before  them,  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  and  through  the  space  formed  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  which  kept  the 
ground  for  the  procession.    God!"  said  Monort,  in 
the  church  of  St  lloch  during  the  fervour  of  the  Revo- 
lution, ^*if  you  exist,  avenge  your  injured  name :  I  bid 
1  Mont^.  you  defiance :  you  dare  not  launch  your  thunders  ; 
Bea^!  ii  who  will  after  this  believe  in  your  existence.***  The 
^3, 285.  thunders  of  Heaven  had  now  been  launched ;  the 
467, 468.  Revolution  had  been  destroyed  by  the  efiect  of  its 
Dan^384^^™  principles,  and  the  answer  of  God  delivered  by 
386.       the  mouths  of  the  revolutionists  themselves.^ 
262.  '       When  the  review  was  concluded,  and  the  troops 

Esq.,  and  Dr  Frank.— Bubghbbbh,  254,  Note,  Savary  gives  the  same 
account  of  the  Parisian  ladies  on  this  occasion.  There  ^rere  to  be 
seen  ladies,  and  even  ladies  of  rank,  who  so  far  forgot  the  respect  due 
to  themselves,  as  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  most  shameful  delirium. 
They  threw  themselves  over  the  circle  of  horses  which  surrounded  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  testifietl  an  empreswment  more  fitted  to  excite 
contempt  than  conciliate  kindly  feeling/'— S a va«t,  vii.  52. 
*  Ante,  II.  90. 
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were  dividing  into  small  parties  to  reach  the  quarters 

assigned  them,  in  the  barracks  and  suburbs  of  the  ^ 

city,  Alexander  alighted  at  the  hotel  of  Talley- 
rand,  where  the  leading  members  of  the  senate,  and  important^ 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  capital,  the  Sove- 
were  assembled.  The  meeting  was  of  a  very  various  ^J^^ 
character,  and  exhibited  a  strange  example  of  the  rands 
manner  in  which  the  most  opposite  parties  are 
thrown  togc^ther  in  the  latter  stages  of  a  revolution. 
On  the  side  of  the  Royalists  there  were  the  Baron 
Louis  and  M.  de  Pradt,  the  well-known  and  acute 
archbishop  of  Malines,  the  Due  de  Dalberg,  Bour- 
rienne,  and  the  senator  Beuroonville ;  and  these, 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,iTiub.ix. 
Prince  Lichtenstein,  Count  Nesselrode,  and  Countc^'^^^' 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  constituted  this  memorable  ^ssem-^^^'^J^^- 
blage.  Their  proceedings  are  well  worth  recounting ;  hu.  de  u 
the  fate  of  the  world  depended  upon  their  delibera.^|i^4^ 
tions.^ 

Alexander  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  that 
there  were  three  courses  to  adopt:  either  to  make  Account  of 
peace  with  Napoleon,  taking  the  necessary  securities  J^^^**" 
against  him  ;  to  establish  a  regency;  or  to  recall  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Upon  these  momentous  ques- 
tions he  requested  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  pro- 
testing that  the  only  wish  of  the  Allied  sovereigns 
was  to  consult  the  wishes  of  France,  and  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Talleyrand  immediately  rose,  * 
and  strongly  urged  that  the  two  former  projects  were 
altogether  inadmissible;  and  that  there  could  be  no 
peace  in  Europe  while  Napoleon,  or  any  of  his  dy- 
nasty, were  on  the  throne.  He  concluded  that  the  only 
cpurse  was  to  adopt  the  third,  which  would  be  gene- 
rally acceptable,  and  which  offered  the  only  way  of  es- 
caping out  of  the  evils  by  which  they  were  surrounded ; 
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CHAP,  and  that,  ander  the  mild  rule  of  a  race  of  priBces  who 
had  learned  wisdom  in  misfortune,  all  the  guarantees 

1814.  ^hich  could  he  desired  would  he  ohtained  for  durahle 
freedom.  To  this  proposition  it  was  replied  hj 
Schwartzenherg,  that  no  indications  of  indifierence  to 
the  Emperor  had  heen  witnessed  hy  the  army  in  its 
passage  through  France:  that  the  declarations  in 
favour  of  the  Bourhons  had  been  few  and  far  between; 
and  that  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  National  Guards 
at  Fere-Champenoise,  many  of  whom  had  been  only  a 
few  days  before  at  the  plough,  gave  no  indications  of 
such  a  disposition.  Alexander  then  turned  to  Tal- 
leyrand, and  asked  him  how  he  proposed  to  arrive 
at  his  object  Talleyrand  replied,  by  means  of  the 
constituted  authorities :  that  he  would  answer  for 
the  senate,  and  that  their  example  would  be  speedily 
followed  by  all  France.  Alexander  then  asked  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt  and  Baron  Louis  their  opinion ;  and 
prefaced  it  by  declaring,  in  the  most  energetic  terms, 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  war ;  that  Napo- 
leon had,  without  a  cause,  invaded  his  dominions ; 
that  H  was  neither  a  thirst  for  conquest  nor  the 
lust  of  dominion  which  had  brought  him  to  Paris, 
but  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  ;  that  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  spare  that  capital,  and 
would  have  been  inconsolable  if  he  had  failed  in  that 
object ;  finally,  that  }ie  was  not  the  enemy  of  France, 
but  of  Napoleon,  and  all  who  were  hostile  to  its 
liberties/'  In  these  sentiments  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  expressed  their  entire 
.  concurrence ;  and  then  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  and 
Baron  Louis  declared  that  they  were  Royiilists: 
"  that  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation  were 
pf  the  same  opinion ;  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of 
;  negotiations  go^ng  on  at  Chatillon  with  Napoleon,  thft 
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alone  had  hitherto  prevented  this  opinion  from  mani-  chap. 

festing  itself ;  but  that,  now  that  they  were  conclud-I  1 . 

ed,  Paris  would  readily  declare  itself,  and  the  whole 
of  France  would  immediately  follow  its  example/' 

Sire!"  resumed  Talleyran<]^     there  are  but  two 
courses  open  to  us :  Buonaparte  or  Louis  XVIII. 
Buonaparte  if  you  can — ^but  you  cannot;  for  you  are 
not  alone. — ^What  would  they  give  you  in  his  place  ? 
A  soldier?    We  want  no  more  of  them.    If  we 
wanted  one,  we  would  keep  the  one  we  already  have : 
he  is  the  first  in  the  world.    After  him,  any  one 
that  could  be  offered  us,  would  not  have  ten  votes  iD^pp^^^ 
in  his  favour.  I  repeat  it.  Sire  I  any  attempt  but  for 
Buonaparte  or  Louis  XVIII.  is  but  an  intrigue.''24.  sav/ 
"  Well,  then,'*  said  Alexander,  "  I  declare  that  IrhK' 
will  no  longer  treat  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;**e40,e4i. 
and  added,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,476/477. 
**  nor  with  any  member  of  his  family.*' ' 

The  die  being  thus  cast,  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
was  the  announcement  of  the  resolution  of  the  Allied  Decian- 
sovereigns  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.    An  address 
to  the  French  nation  was  immediately  drawn  up  and  they  would 
published,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  would  trJit^h 
grant  more  favourable  terms  to  a  wise  government, 
than  when  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against  the  family, 
devouring  ambition  of  Napoleon  :  that  they  would  ^^'^^  ^* 
not  treat  with  Napoleon  nor  any  member  of  his 
family:  that  they  would  respect  the  integrity  of 
France,  such  as  it  had  been  under  its  legitimate 
monarchs :  that  they  wished  that  France  should  be 
great  and  powerful,  and  would  respect  and  guaran« 
tee  any  constitution  which  it  might  adopt :  and  that 
they  invited  the  senate  to  appoint  a  provisional 
government,  and  prepare  a  suitable  constitution  for 
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CHAP,  the  French  people,*  Orders  were,  at  the  same  time, 

 Lsent  to  the  police  to  liberate  all  persons  detained  in 

1814-  prison  for  state  offences,  or  **  for  having  prevented 
the  inhabitants  in  their  communes  from  firing  on 
the  Allied  troops,  and  so  saved  their  persons  and 
effects,  or  who  were  in  detention  on  account  of  their 
.  attachment  to  their  ancient  and  legitimate  sovereign/' 
Some  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  getting  a  printer 
who  would  have  courage  enough  to  throw  off  such  a 
proclamation :  but  Talleyrand  had  early  in  the  morn- 
ing provided  against  this  difficulty,  and  was  ready 
with  a  printer,  who  threw  it  off  with  such  expedition, 
1  Hard.  xii.  that  before  nine  at  night  five  hundred  copies  were 

I  one 

Cap.  X  *  placarded  over  every  part  of  Paris ;  while  Bourrienne, 
TWib^U  nivalis  of  the  post-office,  of  which  he  got  possession 
642. 643.  by  authority  of  Alexander,  circulated  it  next  morning 
^"45.**  ^^^^  til®  whole  of  France.^ 

This  declaration  produced  a  prodigious  impres- 
sion. It  cut  short  at  once  all  intrigues  for  a  regency, 
and,  in  fact,  left  the  nation  no  alternative  but  to 

*  The  Allied  powers  having  occupied  Paris,  they  are  ready  to 
'  receive  the  declaration  of  the  French  nation.  They  declare,  that  if  it 
was  indispensable  that  the  conditions  of  peace  should  contain  stronger 
guarantees  when  it  was  necessary  to  enchain  the  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
they  should  become  more  favourable,  when,  by  a  return  to  a  wiser 
government,  France  itself  offers  the  assurance  of  repose.  The  Allied 
sovereigns  declare,  in  consequence,  that  they  will  no  longer  treat  with 
Napoleon  nor  with  any  of  bis  family — that  they  respect  the  integrity 
of  old  France,  such  as  it  existed  among  its  legitimate  kings ;  they  may 
even  go  further,  for  they  always  profess  the  principle,  that  for  the  hap- 
piness of  Europe  it  is  necessary  that  France  should  be  great  and  pow- 
erful That  they  recognise  and  will  guarantee  such  a  conatitution  as 
the  French  nation  may  g^ve  itself.  They  invite,  consequently,  the  senate 
to  appoint  a  provisional  government,  which  may  provide  for  the  neces- 
sities of  admipistration,  and  establish  such  a  constitution  as  may  be  fitting 
for  the  French  people,  llie  intentions  which  I  have  jost  expressed  are 
common  to  me,  with  all  the  Allied  powers.*' — Al£Xandbk,  Paru^  31<f 
March  1814,  Three  P.M.;  See  CArsFiaus,  x.  477;  aiirf  Thibaudeau, 
iz.642. 
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revert  to  the  Bourbons.  The  senate,  thus  specially  chap. 
called  upon  by  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  act,  was  not . 


long  in  being  put  in  motion  :  it  had  been  secretly 
prepared  in  part  for  such  a  step  by  Talleyrand ;  audEstabUsh- 
the  declaration  of  the  Allies  at  once  brought  matters  pro^i^on- 
to  a  crisis.  Already  the  municipal  council  of  P^s^^^^^^®™" 
had,  from  the  Hotel-de-ViUe,  issued  a  vehementthe  Senate, 
invective  against  Napoleon,  and  in  favour  of  Louis '^^"^  ^' 
XVIII. ;  but  the  senators  were  in  great  part  unini- 
tiated in  the  secret  of  the  approaching  change,  and  it 
was  with  pale  visages  and  trembling  steps  that  they 
obeyed  the  summons  which,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  1st  April,  Talleyrand,  in  his  capacity  of  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  sent  them,  to  assemble  to 
deliberate  in  their  usual  hall  of  assembly.  Only 
sixty-four  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  attended ; 
but  they  composed  several  men  of  distinction,  whose 
names  had  been  known  on  almost  every  extreme 
side  through  all  the  phases  of  the  Revolution; 
many  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king ;  and 
others  who,  by  a  kind  of  miracle  only,  had  kept  their 
heads  on  their  shoulders  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
To  the  proceedings  of  that  day  are  affixed  the  signa- 
tures of  Destult,  Tracy,  Fontanes,  the  eloquent  orator 
of  the  empire,  Garat,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  Lambrecht, 
Lanjuinais,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  Roger  Ducos^ 
Serrurier,  Soules,  and  the  Marshal  Due  de  Valmy  I 
Strange  assemblage  of  men,  of  the  most  opposite 
political  sentiments,  now  met  together  to  pull 
down  the  last  government  of  the  Revolution  I  Tal- 
leyrand opened  the  proceedings,  and  after  a  short 
discussion  a  provisional  government  was  unani- 
mously established,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  who 
was  president.  Count  de  Beumonville,  Count  de 
Jaucourt,  the  Due  de  Dalberg,  and  M.  de  Montes- 
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Lxxv  latter  had  been  a  distinguished  member 

-of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1789*   Nothing  was 


said  of  Napoleon,  though  the  very  establishment  of 
a  provisional  government  was  the  most  decided  act 
of  high  treason  to  his  authority ;  nor  of  the  Bour- 
bons, though  every  step  they  took  was  a  nearer 
approach  to  their  recognition.    The  principal  care 
of  the  senate  appeared  to  be  the  formation  of  a  con- 
stitution, and  in  that  view  it  was  provided  that  the 
senate  and  legislative  body  should  be  a  constituent 
part  of  the  new  government ;  their  ranks  and  pen- 
sions should  be  preserved  to  the  army,  the  public 
debts  maintained,  the  sale  of  the  national  domains 
ratified,  an  amnesty  declared  for  the  past,  liberty  of 
worship  and  of  the  press  established,  and  a  consti- 
tution on  these  bases  formed.  The  last  act  in  the  po- 
pular drama  in  France  was  worthy  of  all  which  had 
preceded  it :  no  provision  was  made,  excepting  a 
word  for  the  press,  for  public  freedom  or  individual 
>  Seances,  liberty  ;  all  that  was  thought  of  was  the  preservation 
1814.  '    of  the  interests  created  by  the  Revolution.  Doubt- 
ApruT''  less  their  preservation  was  an  essential  element  in 
1814  J  and  any  restoration  which  was  likely  to  be  durable ;  but 
47Tj  Md  what  a  picture  does  the  absence  of  any  other  stipu- 
Thib.  ix.  ifl^tions  give  of  the  principles  on  which  the  struggle 
had  been  maintained  I  ^ 

The  meeting  of  the  senate  broke  up  at  half-past 
GenerouB  nine  ;  and  they  proceeded  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor 
the^Em-^^  Alexander.  He  received  them  in  the  most  gracious 
P®r®'  ,  manner.    "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  1  am  charmed 

Alexander^  ,  , 

who  libe-  to  find  myself  in  the  middle  of  you.    It  is  neither 
th^^Frinch  ambition  nor  the  love  of  conquest  which  has  led 
prboners.       hither ;  my  armies  have  only  entered  France  to 
repel  an  unjust  aggression.    Your  Emperor  cairied' 
War  into  the  heart  of  my  dominions  when  I  wished 
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only  for  peace.  I  am  the  firiend  of  the  French  peo-  chap. 
pie;  I  impute  their  faults  to  their  chief  alone ;  lam 
here  with  the  most  friendly  intentions  ;  I  wish  only 
to  protect  your  deliberations.  You  are  charged  with 
one  of  the  most  honourable  missions  which  generous 
men  can  discharge,  that  of  securing  the  happiness 
of  a  great  people,  in  giving  France  institutions  at 
onoe  strong  and  liberal,  with  which  she  cannot  dis- 
pense in  the  state  of  civilization  which  she  has 
attained.  I  set  out  to-morrow  to  resume  the  ^com- 
mand of  the  armies,  and  sustain  the  cause  which  you 
have  embraced :  it  is  time  that  blood  should  cease  to 
flow ;  too  much  has  been  shed  already ;  my  heart 
grieves  for  it  I  will  not  lay  down  my  arms  till  I 
have  secured  the  peace  which  has  been  the  object 
of  all  my  efforts;  and  I  shall  be  content  if,  in  quitting 
your  country,  I  bear  with  me  the  satisfaction  of 
having  had  it  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  you,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world*  The  pro- 
visional government  has  asked  me  this  morning  for 
the  liberation  of  the  French  prisoners  of  war  confined 
in  Russia :  I  give  it  to  the  senate.  Since  they  fell 
into  my  hands,  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  soften 
their  lot  I  will  immediately  give  orders  for  their 
return ;  may  they  rejoin  their  families  in  peace,  and 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  which  the  new  order  of  things  is 
fitted  to  induce  I"  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  by  these  words  recovered  their  liberty,  and  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  families  and  their  country  I 
Such  was  the  vengeance  which  Alexander  took  for 
the  desolation  of  his  dominions  and  the  flames  of  Mos- 
cow  I  When  Napoleon  left  Vienna  in  1809,  he  blew 
up  the  time*honoured  bastions  of  the  capital  ;*  when 
he  became  master  of  Berlin  in  1806,  he  said,    I  will 

-     *i  Ant^  Vn.  475. 
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CHAP,  make  the  Prussian  nobility  so  poor  that  they  shall 
'  beg  their  bread       when  he  evacuated  Moscow  he 


1  Q"|  4 

iMoniteur^^®  orders  for  blowing  up  the  Kremlin,  the  last 
April  3,  'relic  of  that  capital  which  had  escaped  the  flames. t 
x^478p*^'If  ^v^r  the  spirit  of  Heaven  actuated  the  human 
breast,  it  was  Alexander's  on  that  occasion.^ 

On  the  day  following,  being  April  2d,  the  senate 
Senate         *  solemu  dccrec  dethroned  the  Emperor,  and 
dethrones  absolved  the  armyt  and  people  from  their  oaths  of 
Apru^?*^'  alleg^ance.§    This  decisive  step  was  moved  in  an 
empassioned  speech  by  Lambrecht ;  the  act  of  accu- 
sation having  been  prepared  by  Barbe-Marbois, 
Lanjuinais,  and  Fontanes.    It  abounded  in  the  most 
severe  and  cutting  invectives  against  the  imperial 

♦  Ante,  V.  803.  t     i  VUL  754. 

X  Soldiers !  FraDce  has  broken  the  yoke  beneath  which  she  has 
groaned  for  so  many  years !  Yon  have  never  fought  but  for  your  coun- 
try :  you  can  now  no  longer  combat  bat  against  her,  under  the  standards 
of  the  man  who  has  hitherto  conducted  you.  See  what  you  have  suf- 
fered from  his  tyranny :  you  were  once  a  million  of  soldiers ;  almost  all 
have  perished  under  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or,  without  subsistence, 
without  hospitals,  they  have  been  doomed  to  perish  of  misery  and 
famine.  You  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon :  the  senate  and 
people  of  entire  France  absolve  yoU  from  your  oaths.*" — Monitewr^  5(h 
Apra  1814. 

§  ^  Frenehmen !  on  issuing  from  civil  dissension,  you  chose  for  chief  a 
man  who  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  tlie  world  with  an  air  of  grandeur. 
You  reposed  in  him  all  your  hopes ;  those  hopes  have  been  deceived :  on 
the  ruins  of  anarchy  he  has  founded  only  despotism.  He  was  bound  at 
least  in  gratitude  to  have  become  a  Frenchman  with  yon :  he  has  not 
done  so.  He  has  never  ceased  to  undertake,  without  end  or  motive, 
unjust  wars,  like  an  adventurer  who  is  impelled  by  the  thirst  for  glory. 
In  a  few  years  he  has  devoured  at  once  your  riches  and  your  popula- 
tion. Every  family  is  in  moaming :  all  France  groans :  be  is  deaf  to 
our  calamities.  Possibly  he  still  dreams  of  his  gigantic  designs,  even 
after  unheard-of  reverses  have  pumshed  in  so  signal  a  manner  the  pride 
and  the  abuse  of  victory.  He  has  shown  himself  not  even  capable  of 
reigning  for  the  interests  of  bis  despotism.  He  has  destroyed  all  that  ha 
wished  to  create.  He  believed  in  no  other  power  but  that  of  force : 
force  now  overwhelms  him :  just  retribution  of  insensate  ambition  !** — 
CAPBnGVB,  z.  488 ;  €aui  MonUeur^  AprU  5,  1814. 
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gbvernment ;  in  the  justice  of  which,  posterity,  from  chap. 

the  eyidence  of  facts,  must  almost  entirely  participate,  L 

and  which  contains  the  most  valuable  commentary 
which  history  has  preserved  on  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency and  final  issue  of  revolutions.    Nor  is  the 
lesson  the  less  important,  if  we  recollect  that  the 
body  which  now  burst  forth  into  this  vehement 
strain  of  indignation  against  the  Emperor,  was  the 
very  senate  which  had  so  long  been  the  passive 
instrument  of  his  will ;  that  the  orators,  whose  elo- 
quence was  now  so  powerfully  exerted  to  demon- 
strate the  ruinous  tendency  of  his  administration, 
were  the  very  men  who  had  hitherto  exalted  it  to 
the  skies  as  the  height  of  wisdom  and  magnanimity ; 
and  that  the  empire,  whose  exhaustion  and  miseries 
they  now  so  graphically  portrayed,  was  the  powerful 
monarchy  which  had  been  regenerated  by  revolution, 
and  conducted  by  the  most  splendid  abilities  to  the 
summit  of  military  glory.    Either  the  statement 
they  now  made,  and  the  picture  they  now  drew,  was 
true  or  false.    If  it  was  true,  what  a  lesson  does  it 
read  on  the  e£Fect  of  that  unrestrained  indulgence  ofi  Moniteur, 
the  social  passions  which  constitutes  a  revolution  i^g^"^^;^^ 
if  it  was  false,  what  a  mirror  does,  it  present  of  the  cap.  z. 
baseness  of  character  which  such  a  convulsion  pro-ix.  650, 
duces,  and  the  destiny  of  a  state  which  it  throws^^^* 
into  the  guidance  of  such  hands  I  ^  * 

*  The  ooBBervAtiye  senate  condderiog  that,  in  a  constitational  mon- 
archy, the  monarch  ezitts  only  in  Tirtue  of  a  social  eompacl:  that 
Napoleon  Baonaparte*8  administration  for  some  time  waa  firm  and  pra- 
dent,  hnt  that  Utterly  he  has  Tiolated  his  fundamental  compact  with 
the  French  people,  especially  hy  nuidngp  and  levying  taxes  without  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  in  direct  oppodtion  to  the  oath  which  he  made  on 
ascending  the  throne :  that  he  committed  that  infraction  of  the  hherties 
of  the  people,  when  he  had,  without  canae,  prorogued  the  l^gishitive, 
and  suppressed  as  criminal  a  report  of  that  body,  thereby  contesting 
its  title  and  share  in  the  national  representation:  that  he  has  under- 
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CHAP.     The  legislative  body,  in  a  meeting  consisting  of 

 1- seventy-seven  members,  adhered  to  the  act  of  the 

1814.  senate  dethroning  Napoleon,  and  absolving  the 
General   army  and  nation  from  their  oaths  to  his  government 
to'thenew^d^^i^QS  Speedily  came  in  on  all  sides:  a  falling 
.Oovem-  cause  rarely  finds  faithful  defenders:  in  a  revolution* 
ary  state,  where  success  is  the  god  of  idolatry — never. 
All  the  public  bodies  of  Paris  forthwith  prepared 
addresses,  vying  with  one  another  in  invectives 
against  Napoleon,  as  they  had  formerly  exhausted 

taken  a  series  of  wars,  uf  his  own  authority,  in  violation  of  the  law, 
which  declared  that  they  should  be  proposed,  discussed,  and  promul- 
gated as  laws :  that  he  has  illegally  issued  several  decrees  declaring  the 
penalty  of  death,  especially  those  of  3d  March  last,*  tending  to  esta- 
bUsb  as  national  a  war  which  sprung  only  from  his  immediate  ambi- 
tion :  that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  constitution  by  his  decrees  on 
state  prisons :  that  he  has  annihilated  the  responsibility  of  monarchs, 
confounded  all  powers,  and  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
bodies :  that  he  has  trampled  under  foot  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  means 
of  a  corrupt  and  enslaved  censorship,  and  made  use  of  that  powerful 
instniment  only  to  deluge  France  with  false  maxims,  doctrines  favour- 
able to  despotism,  and  outrages  on  foreign  governments :  that  acts  and 
reports  of  the  senate  itself  have  undergone  alteration  previous  to  publi- 
cation :  that  instead  of  reigning  conformably  to  the  interest,  happiness, 
and  glory  of  the  French  nation,  in  terms  of  his  oath.  Napoleon  has  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  miseries  of  the  country,  by  refusing  to  treat 
'  with  the  Allies  on  terms  which  the  national  interest  required  him  to 
accept,  and  which  did  not  compromise  the  honour  of  France;  that  by  the 
abuse  which  he  has  made  of  the  resources  in  men  and  money  entrusted 
to  him,  he  has  efifected  the  ruin  of  the  towns,  the  depopulation  of  the 
oountiy,  every  where  induced  fiunine  and  contagious  pestilence :  consider- 
ing, in  fine,  that  by  all  these  causes  the  imperial  government  ceased  io 
exUtt  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  French  call  for  a  state  of  things,  of  which 
the  first  result  may  be  the  re-establishment  of  a  general  peace,  and  the 
reunion  of  France  with  all  the  states  of  the  great  European  family, 
the  senate  declares  and  decrees  as  follows : — 1.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  is 
oast  down  from  the  throne,  and  the  right  of  succession  in  his  family  is 
abolished.  2.  The  French  people  and  army  are  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  hinu  3.  The  present  decree  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  departments  and  armies,  and  proclaimed  immediately  in  all  the 
.qaarters  of  the  capital**^ Jlfom/etfr,  6th  AprU  1814 ;  and  Capafigus,  ju 
479,  481. 
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.all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  extoUinir  the  unparal-  chap. 

•  •  •  IjXXV. 

leled  blessings  of  his  government    It  was  a  realiza-_!  L 

.  tion  of  the  views,  and  even  the  language,  of  Malet,  ^^^^^ 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  successful  when  the 
Emperor  was  in  Russia ;  but  with  the  additional  in- 
vectives drawn  from  boundless  calamities  since  incur- 
red, and  irresistible  military  support  since  obtained. 
As  fast  as  the  intelligence  reached  the  provinces  and 
provincial  towns,  they  lost  not  an  instant  in  proclaim- 
ing the  downfall  of  the  tyrant,  and  their  cordial  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  order  of  things.  Still  not  a  word  was 
said,  at  least  by  any  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
on  the  subject  of  a  return  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
On  the  contrary,  the  persons  appointed  by  the  pro- 
vincial government  to  the  principal  offices  of  state, 
were  almost  all  drawn  from  the  Republican  party. 
DessoUes,  an  austere  democrat,  was  nominated  to 
.the  command  of  the  National  Guard;  M.  Angles  to 
the  police ;  Henriot  de  Pansey  was  the  minister  of 
public  justice;  M.  Beugnot,  of  the  interior;  Malouet, 
of  the  marine ;  M.  Louis,  of  the  finances ;  M.  de 
Laforest,  of  foreign  affairs;  Dupont  de  Nemours 
was  made  secretary  to  the  government;  and  the 
general,  Dupont,  minister  of  war.  This  last  ap- 
.  pointment,  though  made  because  they  thought  they 
were  sure  of  the  man,  was  unfortunate  ;  it  recalled 
to^  the  army  the  disaster  of  Baylen,  the  darkest 
blot  on  their  scutcheon.  All  these  persons  belonged 
more  or  less  to  the  Republican  or  Imperial  parties  :iMoiiiteur» 
not  a  Royalist  appeared  amongst  them.  Therein  jj^P'j^^j^^ 
Talleyrand  showed  his  knowledge  of  human  nature :  Cm>- 
the  former  could  be  gained  only  by  their  interests ; 
of  the  latter  be  was  sure  from  their  affections." 

Nothing,  however,  had  yet  been  heard  from  the 
army ;  and  although  its  force,  reduced  now  to  fifty 
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CHAP,  thousand  men.  could  not  pretend  tocopewith  thecolos- 

LXXV. 

■  ^sal  mass  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Allies, 

who,  having  been  brought  up  from  all  the  detach- 

Jmar!*^**  ments  in  the  rear,  were  now  grouped  around  Paris ; 

mont.  yet  it  had  Napoleon  at  its  head,  and  it  was  of  the  high- 
est importance,  both  to  the  domestic  settlement  of 
France  and  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  that  its 
sentiments  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  expressed. 
The  world  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  In  the 
Moniteur  of  April  7,  appeared  an  official  correspond- 
ence between  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  Marshal 
Marmont,  commencing  on  the  3d,  and  which  termi- 
nated in  the  adhesion  of  the  marshal  to  the  pro- 
visional government  on  the  4th,  on  condition  that  the 
life  and  personal  freedom  of  Napoleon  should  be 
secured,  and  a  fitting  asylum  provided  for  him  in 
some  situation  designed  by  the  Allied  powers ;  and 
that  the  French  troops,  which  in  virtue  of  the  pre- 
sent convention  might  pass  over  to  the  Allies,  should 
be  provided  with  secure  quarters  in  Normandy, 
where  they  were  to  retire  with  their  arms,  cannon,  and 
baggage.  In  consequence  of  this  important  step, 
the  whole  corps  of  Marmont,  twelve  thousand  strong, 
immediately  entered  the  Allied  lines,  where  they 

April  5.  were  received  with  respect  mingled  with  acclama- 
tions, and,  passing  through  their  files,  took  up  their 
quarters  at  Versailles  on  their  route  for  Normandy.* 

*  Soldiers!  for  three  months  the  most  glorious  successes  had  crown- 
ed your  efforts ;  neither  perils,  nor  fktigues,  nor  privations,  hate  been 
able  to  diminish  your  zeal,  or  cool  your  ardour  for  your  country.  Your 
country  esteems  and  thanks  you  by  my  mouth,  and  will  never  forget 
what  yon  have  done.  But  the  moment  has  now  arrived  when  the  war 
which  you  waged  has  become  without  end  or  object ;  it  is  the  moment 
when  yon  should  repose.  You  are  the  soldiers  of  your  country ;  it  is 
public  opinion,  therefore,  which  you  are  bound  to  follow,  and  it  desires 
you  to  tear  yourselves  from  dangers  which  are  now  without  an  object ; 
to  preserve  the  noble  blood  which  yon  will  know  how  again  to  shed 
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At  the  same  time,  Barclay  de  Tolly  issued  a  procla-  chap. 
mation  to  the  Russian  troops,  in  which  he  declared. 


that  peace  being  now  restored  between  France  and 
Russia,  all  enmity  between  them  and  the  French  uSoniteur,, 
inhabitants  should  forthwith  cease,  and  they  should  ^^''!|f'^ 
reserve- their  hostility  for  the  small  body  of  unhappy  i8i4;  and 
warriors  who  still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Napo*497,  M)i. 
leon.^* 

That  body,  however,  was  daily  becoming  more 
inconsiderable :  the  fidelity  of  the  Revolution  was  Cauiuo- 
towards  the  god  of  its  idolatry — success ;  and  it  could  fruitless 
not  withstand  the  storms  of  adverse  fortune.    Can- 5^^^/** 
laincourt,  dispatched  by  Napoleon  from  the  Troisier. 
Fontaines  of  Juvisy  to  endeavour  to  reopen  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  Allied  powers,  had  great  difficulty 
in  making  his  way  into  Paris,  as  the  barriers  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allied  soldiers,  when,  by  acci- 
dent, Che  carriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino 
drove  up,  who,  after  much  entreaty,  agreed  to  put 
him  in  the  way  o{  seeing  the  Emperor,  though  with- 
out giving  him  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  any 
alteration  of  the  determinations  already  taken  would 

sbould  your  eountiy  again  call  for  your  ezertions.  Good  cantonineiits 
and  my  paternal  cares,  will  soon,  I  trust,  make  you  forget  the  fatigues 
you  hare  experienced.** — Masmokt  to  his  Corpt  eTArmSe,  StkAprH  1814 ; 
MenUeur,  7ih  April  1314 ;  and  CAPsnaoB,  z.  500. 

*  Soldiers !  your  perseverance  and  your  valour  have  delivered  the 
French  nation  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  who  acted  for  himself  alone,  ^ 
and  forgot  what  he  owed  to  an  estimable  and  generous  people.  The 
French  nation  has  declared  for  us :  our  cause  has  become  theirs ;  and 
our  magnanimous  monarchs  have  promised  them  protection  and  sup- 
port From  that  moment  the  French  became  our  friends.  Let  your 
arms  destroy  the  inconsiderable  band  of  unfortunate  men  who  still  ad- 
here to  the  ambitious  Napoleon ;  bat  let  the  eultivaton  and  the  peaoeable 
inhabitants  of  towns  be  treated  with  consideration  and  friendshipi  like 
allies  united  by  the  same  interests.** — Urdre  duJour^par  le  Comtb 
Baiglat  m  Toixt,  Pom,  4^  April  1814 ;  Momteur  ofSH. 
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Lxxv  ^  expected.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  Slfit 
 1  March.    He  was  introduced  into  the  palace  of  the 

1814.  Elysee  Bourbon  at  ten  at  night,  but  the  Emperor 
could  not  leave  the  conference  of  the  Allied  sove- 
reigns at  which  he  assisted.  The  brilliant  lights 
with  which  the  palace  was  resplendent :  the  rapid 
entry  and  departure  of  carriages ;  the  cheers  of  the 
Russian  guards  round  the  hotel ;  the  prancing  and 
neighing  of  steeds  which  drove  up  to  the  door ;  the 
busy  concourse  to  and  fro — reminded  him  of  the  days 
when,  in  that  same  palace,  Napoleon  had  with  him 
matured  his  gigantic  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Rus- 
sia. What  a  contrast  for  the  imperial  plenipoten- 
tiary! Here,  worn  out  with  care,  devoured  with 
misery,  steeped  in  grief,  he  awaited  with  breathless 
anxiety  the  approach  of  the  Czar,  who  was  to  an- 
nounce the  decision  of  the  Allied  powers  on  his 
master's  fate.  At  length,  at  one  in  the  morning,  the 
Emperor  appeared,  and  received  him  in  the  kindest 
manner ;  but  gave  him  no  hopes  of  any  modification 
t>f  the  resolution  of  the  sovereigns.  The  utmost  that 
he  could  get  him  to  promise  was,  that  on  the  day 
following,  at  the  council,  he  would  revert  to  the 
question  of  a  regency ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  any  further  hope  was  inadmissible.  At  four 
the  Emperor  retired  to  rest :  he  reposed  in  the  bed 
in  which  Napoleon  formerly  slept:  Caulaincourt 
threw  himself,  in  the  antichamber,  on  a  sofa  on  which 
that  great  man  had  in  old  times  worked  with  his 
secretaries  during  the  day.  Unable  to  sleep,  from  the 
recollections  with  which  he  was  distracted,  he  arose, 
and  slept  for  some  hours  in  an  arm-chair :  when  day- 
light dawned  in  the  morning,  he  found  that  it  was 
the  very  chair  on  which  Napoleon  had  usually  sat, 
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and  bore,  in  all  parts,  tbe  deep  indentations  of  his  chap. 
penknife.*  The  decision  of  the  sovereigns  was  then  


that  has  passed  here,  and  as  soon  as  possible  come^^^"^^^ 
back  with  an  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son.  The^^^* 
Emperor  Napoleon  shall  be  suitably  treated,  I  give  21!,' 21^ 
you  my  word  of  honour."^ 

Caulaincourt  arrived  with  this  intelligence  at 
Fontainbleau  late  on  the  night  of  the  2d  April.  Napoleon 
Napoleon  at  once  refused,  in  the  most  peremptory  ^^^1, 
terms,  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  treated  [y®**'®^ 

,        ,  his  son. 

as  altogether  chimerical  the  idea  of  restoring  theAprU4. 
Bourbons  in  France ;  alleging  that  they  were  obnox- 
ious to  nine-tenths  of  the  nation.t    Full  of  the  pro- 
ject of  resuming  hostilities,  he  mounted  on  horseback 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  and  traversed  the 

♦Ante,  IX.  326. 

t  ^^Re-establish  the  Bourbons  in  France!  Tbe  madmen!  Tbey 
would  not  be  there  a  year :  they  are  an  object  of  antipathy  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  nation.  And  how  would  the  army,  whose  chiefs  have 
combated  the  emigrants — ^how  would  they  bear  the  change?  No,  no;  my 
soldiers  will  never  be  theirs :  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  of  founding 
an  empire  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  theirs  of  necessity  would 
be  composed  of.  Can  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  they  have  lived  twenty 
years  on  the  charity  of  the  stranger,  in  open  war  with  the  principles 
and  interests  of  France  ?  The  Bourbons  in  France !  It  is  absolute  mad- 
ness, and  will  bring  down  on  the  country  a  host  of  calamities.  I  was 
a  new  man,  free  of  the  blood  which  had  stained  the  Revolution :  I  had 
nothing  to  avenge,  every  thing  to  reconstruct ;  but  even  I  would  never 
have  ventured  to  seat  myself  on  the  vacant  throne  had  not  my  forehead 
been  crowned  with  laurels.  The  French  nation  had  not  raised  me  on 
their  bucklers,  but  because  I  have  executed  great  and  glorious  deeds 
for  it.  But  the  Bourbons,  what  have  they  done  for  France?  What 
part  can  they  claim  in  its  conquests,  its  glory,  its  prosperity  ?  Re-esta- 
blished by  the  stranger,  they  must  ^eld  every  thing  to  their  masters ; 
they  must  bend  the  knee  to  them  at  every  turn.  They  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  stupor  occasioned  by  the  occupation  of  the  capital  to  pro- 
scribe me  and  my  fiunily ;  but  to  make  the  Bourbons  reign  in  France  I 
— never!" — ^Caulauicoubt,  ii.  48,  60. 
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CHAP,  advanced  posts  along  the  whole  line.    The  soldiers, 

 1  despite  their  disasters,  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 

demanded,  with  loud  cries,  to  he  led  hack  to  Paris;* 
and  the  young  generals  who  had  their  fortunes  to 
make  shared  the  general  ardour.  But  it  was  not 
thus  with  the  old  generals,  or  those  whose  fortunes 
were  made.  They  surrounded  Caulaincourt,  eagerly 
demanding  what  had  heen  done  at  Paris ;  listened 
with  undisguised  complacency  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate ;  and  it  was  evident  from  their  douhts  aiid 
hesitations,  either  that  they  regarded  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution  as  hopeless,  or  that  they  had  pro- 
fited so  much  hy  its  excesses,  that  they  were  dispo- 
sed to  risk  nothing  more  in  its  defence.  The  mar- 
shals were  nearly  unanimous  on  the  subject;  Ney  in 
particular  was  peculiarly  vehement  upon  the  impos- 
sihility  of  further  maintaining  the  contest,  and  the 
absurdity  of  their  sacrificing  every  thing  for  one 
man.t  Orders  were  nevertheless  given  over  night 
for  the  troops  to  prepare  for  a  forward  move- 
ment ;  and  measures  were  adopted  for  transferring 
the  headquarters  next  day  to  Essonne,  on  the  road 

*  ^  Soldiers!*'  said  he,  the  eoemy  has  gained  some  marches  upon 
us,  and  outstripped  us  at  Paris.  Some  factious  men,  the  emigrants 
whom  I  have  pardoned,  have  mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  surround- 
ed the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  they  would  compel  us  to  wear  iL  Since 
the  Revolution,  France  has  always  been  mistress  of  herself.  I  offered 
peace  to  the  Allies,  leaving  France  in  its  ancient  limits,  hut  they  would 
not  accept  it  In  a  few  days  I  will  attack  the  enemy ;  I  will  force  him 
to  quit  our  capital.  I  rely  on  you — am  I  right?  (Yes,  yes.)  Our 
cockade  is  tricolor ;  before  abandoning  it  we  will  all  perish  on  the  soil 
of  France.    (Hurrah !  yes,  yes.)" — Capsfique,  x.  4%. 

f  Ney,  in  an  especial  manner,  made  himself  remarkable  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  expressions,  as  he  had  always  done  since  Moscow. 
'  Are  we,'  said  he,  *  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  one  man?  Fortune,  rank, 
honours,  life  itself?  It  is  time  to  think  a  little  of  ourselves,  our  families, 
and  our  interests.'  Caulaincourt  warmly  supported  the  plan  of  a 
regency,  thinking  it  was  all  that  could  be  done  for  Napoleon.** — Cafi- 
nouE,  z.  492. 
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to  Paris.   But,  daring  the  nigbt,  news  arrived  of  the  chap. 

dethronement  of  the  Emperor  by  the  senate  ;  it  —  ^ 

spread  immediately  through  the  army,  and  produced 
a  great  impression,  especially  on  the  marshals  and 
older  generals  ;  the  orders  to  advance  to  Paris  were 
not  recalled,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not 
to  be  obeyed ;  and  at  noon  a  conference  of  the  Em- 
peror with  Berthier,  Ney,  Lefebvre,  Oudinot,  Mac- 
donald,  Maret,  Caulaincourt,  and  Bertrand,  took 
place,  at  the  close  of  which  Napoleon  signed  hist  Fain, 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  of  the  Empress  ^'^^^i^' 
as  regent    Macdonald  and  Ney  were  forthwith  28,37. 
dispatched  with  Caulaincourt  to  present  this  condi-^'493. 
tional  abdication  to  the  Allied  sovereigns.*  ^ 

While  the  three  plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon 
were  on  their  way  to  Paris,  the  march  of  events  at^»poi«on's 
Fontainbleau  was  so  rapid  as  almost  to  outstrip  ima-d^*^^ 
gination.    During  the  night  of  the  4th,  intelligence 
arrived  of  the  adhesion  of  Marmont  to  the  provisional*"^ 
government,  and  the  entrance  of  his  corps  dHarrMe 
within  the  Allied  lines.   At  this  news  the  indignation 
of  the  Emperor  knew  no  bounds,  «nd  its  vehemence 
found  vent  in  an  order  of  the  day  next  morning. 

The  Emperor,'*  said  he,  thanks  the  army  for 
the  attachment  which  it  has  manifested  towards  him, 
and  chiefly  because  it  has  recognized  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  France  is  to  be  found  in  him,  and  not  in 
the  people  of  the  capital.  The  soldier  follows  the 
fortune  and  the  misfortune  of  his  general,  his  honour 

*  ^  The  Allied  powers  having  prochumed  that  the  Emperor  Napo* 
leon  is  the  sole  ohstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Europe, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  deckres  that  he  is  ready  to 
descend  from  the  throne,  to  quit  France,  and  even  life  itself  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  inseparable  from  the  rights  of  his  son,  of  the  regency  of 
the  Empress,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.** — 
FmOxttMtmt,  April  4,  1314 ;  Faih,  ^21. 
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CHAP,  is  his  religion.    The  Duke  of  Ragusa  has  not 

LXXV  ••  • 

 1  inspired  his  companions  in  arms  with  that  sentiment: 

he  has  passed  over  to  the  Allies.  The  Emperor  can- 
not approve  the  condition  on  which  he  has  taken  that 
step ;  he  cannot  accept  life  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of 
a  subject.  The  senate  has  allowed  itself  to  dispose 
of  the  government  of  France ;  it  forgets  that  it  owes 
to  the  Emperor  the  power  which  it  has  now  abused ; 
that  it  was  he  who  saved,  a  part  of  its  members  from 
the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  drew  it  from  obscurity, 
and  protected  it  against  the  hatred  of  the  nation. 
The  senate  founds  on  the  articles  of  the  constitution  to 
overturn  it,  without  adverting  to  the  fact,  that,  as  the 
first  branch  of  the  state,  it  took  part  in  those  very  acts. 
A  sign  from  me  was  an  order  for  the  senate,  which 
always  did  more  than  was  desired  of  it.  The  senate 
does  not  blush  to  speak  of  the  libels  the  Emperor  has 
published  against  foreign  nations;  it  forgets  that 
they  were  drawn  up  by  itself.  As  long  as  fortune 
was  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  these  men  were  faith- 
ful, and  not  a  whisper  was  heard  against  the  abuses 
of  power.  If  the  Emperor  despised  them,  as  they 
now  reproach  him  with  having  done,  the  world  will 
see  whether  or  not  he  had  reasons  for  his  opinion. 
He  held  his  dignity  from  God  and  the  nation ;  they 
alone  could  deprive  him  of  it.  He  always  consider- 
ed it  as  a  burden ;  and  when  he  accepted  it,  it  was 
in  the  conviction  that  he  alone  was  able  to  bear  its 
weight.  The  happiness  of  France  appeared  to  be 
indissolubly  wound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Emperor:  now  that  fortune  has  decided  against 
him,  the  will  of  the  nation  alone  can  persuade  him  to 
^Fain,  remain  on  the  throne.  If  he  is  really  the  only 
ot^.^J'  obstacle  to  peace,  he  willingly  gives  himself  up  the 
last  sacrifice  to  France.**^ 
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When  Caulaincourtand  Macdonald  arrived  at  Paris,  chap. 
however,  they  found  that  matters  had  proceeded  too- 


far  to  render  the  proposition  of  a  regency  admissible. 
In  fact,  though  the  Emperor  Alexander  secretly  in-  The  mis- 
clined  to  that  course,  and  Austria,  as  might  have  been  clukhi. 
expected,  was  ready  to  support  it;  yet  the  declaration ^^jj^*!^  ^ 
against  Napoleon,  and  the  manifestations  in  favour  regency 
of  the  Bourbons,  had  been  so  vehement  and  unani-^"^' 
mous  from  all  incorporated  bodies  and  all  classes  of 
society,  that  to  establish  the  family  of  Napoleon  now 
on  the  throne,  would  appear  to  be  doing  a  violence  to 
the  national  will.    Nor  did  it  escape  observation, 
that  the  recognition  of  Marie  Louise  as  regent,  and 
the  young  Napoleon  as  heir,  would  in  fact  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  revolutionary  regime,  attended  with 
all  its  passions,  its  ambitions,  and  its  dangers ;  and 
that  the  exclusion  of  Napoleon  personally  would  be 
but  a  name,  as  long  as  his  family  sat  upon  the  throne, 
and  the  imperial  authorities  continued  the  govern- 
ment.*    Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the 
Allied  Powers  unanimously  agreed  that  the  sentence 
of  dethronement  pronounced  by  the  senate  could  not 
be  disturbed,  and  that  they  must  adhere  faithfully 
to  their  declaration,  that  they  would  not  negotiate'  Thib.  x. 
with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family.    Caulaincourt  22*8, 230"' 
and  Macdonald  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in^'^ 
the  Emperor's  behalf    but  it  was  in  vain,  and  Alex-  caui.  ii. 
ander  announced  the  final  decision,  in  the  mournful  Lond. '311. 

^  ^  A  regency  with  the  Empress  and  her  son,**  siud  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  sounds  well,  I  admit :  but  Napoleon  remains — ^there  is  the 
difficulty.  In  vain  will  he  promise  to  remain  quiet  in  the  retreat  which 
win  be  assigned  to  him.  You  know  even  better  than  I  his  devouring 
activity,  his  ambition.  Some  fine  morning  he  will  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  regency,  or  in  its  place :  then  the  war  will  recommence, 
and  all  Europe  will  be  on  fire.  The  very  dread  of  such  an  occurrence 
wiU  oblige  the  Allies  to  keep  their  armies  on  foot,  and  thus  frustrate 
aU  their  intentions  in  making  peace.** — Thibaudbav,  z.  16. 
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CHAP,  words — "  It  is  too  late/*    Ney  was  more  flexible : 
'  feeble  and  irresolute  in  political  life,  as  much  as  he 


was  bold  and  undaunted  in  the  field  of  battle,  he 
'  was  easily  gained  over  to  the  party  of  Talleyrand; 
and  next  morning  his  formal  adhesion  to  the  provi- 
sional government  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Moniteur.* 

In  truth,  during  the  four  days  which  had  elapsed 
The  cause  since  the  first  declaration  of  the  Allies  that  they  would 
Btorati^^  not  treat  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family,  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons  had  been  ffained.  The  voice  in  their 

come  ^  o 

irresistible  favour,  which  at  first  had  emanated  merely  from  the 
enthusiastic  lips  of  a  few  devoted  adherents,  whose 
fidelity  had  survived  all  the  storms  of  the  Revolution, 
had  now  swelled  into  a  mighty  shout,  so  as  to  include 
not  only  the  whole  influential  bodies,  but  nearly  all 
the  population  of  the  capital.  It  was  neither  any  chi- 
valrous feeling  of  loyalty,  nor  any  abstract  repentance 
for  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution :  deliverance  /ram 
eml  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  multitude — 
preservation  of  their  fortunes,  the  ruling  passion  with 
the  great.  Even  on  the  first  day  of  the  Allies*  arri- 
val, a  crowd  of  persons,  flying  with  characteristic 
vehemence  from  one  extreme  to  another,  had  grossly 

*  "  Yesterday,  I  came  to  Paris  with  tbe  Duke  of  Yiceiin  and  the  Dake 
of  Tarentam,  furnished  with  full  powers  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
defend  the  interests  of  his  dynasty  on  the  throne.  An  unforeseen  event 
having  hroken  off  the  negotiations  when  they  promised  the  happiest 
raults,  I  saw  that,  to  avoid  a  civil  war  to  our  beloved  country,  no 
eourse  remained  but  to  embrace  the  cause  of  our  ancient  kings ;  and, 
penetrated  with  tl.at  sentiment,  I  repaired  that  evening  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  declare  to  him  the  wish  of  the  French  nation.  The 
Emperor,  aware  of  tbe  critical  situation  to  which  he  has  reduced 
France,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  his  saving  it  himself,  appeared  to 
resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  has  consented  to  an  absolute  resignation, 
without  any  restriction.** — ^Le  Marechai.  Nxt.  Fontainhleau^  Slh 
April  1814,  haff-pati  Eleven  at  N^ht.^M(mUenr^  April  7. 
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insulted  ^he  busts  and  monuments  of  the  Emperor,  9^^- 

and  a  rope  was  slung  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  pillar  ^ 

in  the  Place  Vendome,  with  which  they  strove  to 
pull  it  down ;  but  the  solidity  of  the  fabric  resisted 
all  their  efforts.    When  they  could  not  succeed  in 
throwing  it  down,  the  mob  next  covered  the  statue  with 
a  white  sheet,  so  as  to  withdraw  it  from  the  view. 
"  They  did  well,"  said  Napoleon,  "  to  conceal  from 
me  the  sight  of  their  baseness/'    By  a  decree  of  the 
senate  on  April  5,  all  the  emblems  and  initials  AprU  6. 
belonging  to  the  imperial  dynasty  were  ordered  to  be 
effaced  from  all  the  public  edifices  and  monuments 
in  Paris ;  workmen  were  immediately  engaged  to 
carry  this  decree  into  execution,  and  their  ingenuity 
generally  contrived  to  turn  the  N  into  an  H,  for 
Henri  IV.,  as  quickly  as  the  nation  turned  from  the 
imperial  to  the  royal  dynasty.    So  great  was  thcAfniir. 
violence  of  public  feeling  against  the  monuments  of*^^^^"'* 
the  late  Emperor,  that  Alexander,  to  prevent  their*nd  7, 
total  destruction,  was  obliged  to  issue  a  decree,  taking  z.  492. 
them,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  pillar  in  the 
Place  Venddme,  under  his  peculiar  protection.'  • 

Such  was  the  rise  in  the  public  funds  on  the  pro- 
spect of  a  termination  of  the  war,  that  the  five  /^^increwing 
cents,  which  on  the  30th  March  were  at  45,  had  risen 
in  the  next  five  days  25  per  cent,  so  as  to  be  quoted  the  Boor- 
on  the  5th  April  at  70.    Universal  transports,  simi-**®** 
lar  to  those  which  prevailed  in  England  at  the  Resto- 
ration, seized  upon  the  public  mind ;  it  was  like  the 
joy  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  when  he  first  beholds 
a  friendly  sail  in  the  desolate  main.    In  the  midst 

*  ^  The  monument  on  the  Plaee  Venddme  is  under  the  especial  safe- 
goard  of  the  mag^nimity  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  Allies. 
The  statue  on  its  summit  wiU  not  remain  there;  it  will  immediately  he 
taken  down,  and  give  place  to  one  of  Peace.** — Proektmaikm^  AprU 
1814 ;  Mamteur. 
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CHAP,  of  the  general  rapture,  Chateaubriand's  celebrated 
'  pamphlet,  "  De  Buonaparte  et  des  Bourhom^^  ap- 


peared,  and  contributed,  in  the  most  powerful  man- 
ner, to  give  a  practical  direction  to  general  feeling, 
by  pointing  out  with  fervent,  though  exaggerated 
eloquence,  the  origin  of  the  public  evils,  and  the  only 
mode  of  escape  which  yet  remained  open  to  them. 
Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  violence  of  this  pro- 
duction, of  which  thirty  thousand  copies  were  sold 
in  a  few  days,  no  reproach  could  be  cast  upon  the 
consistency  of  the  author  ;  for  he  had  refused  office 
under  Napoleon  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
and  braved  his  resentment  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power.*    When  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
appeared  at  the  opera  on  the  3d  April,  thunders  of 
applause  shook  that  splendid  edifice.  Every  allusion 
to  passing  events  was  seized  with  avidity  and  encored 
with  rapture:  the  splendid  melodrama,  the  Triumph 
1  Cap.  X.  of  Trajan,  was  brought  forth  with  unequalled  magnifi- 
Pwi^*  cence,  and  had  a  run  of  unprecedented  success  ;  and 
o^erya-  a  couplct,  the  production  of  a  very  liberal  writer,  was 
Thib.  ix.  sung  and  rapturously  encored,  which  savoured  rather 
Moitg^^*  of  the  servility  of  an  oriental  despotism,  than  of  a 
tH^418,   nation  which  had  so  strenuously  contested  for  liberty 
and  equality."  t 

When  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon  returned 
to  Fontainbleau  with  this  decided  refusal,  he  burst 

♦  Ante,  IV.  774. 

f  The  following  couplets  were  added  to  the  air  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
sung  at  all  the  theatres  aniidst  unbounded  applause : — 

Vive  Alexandre,  Vive  Guillaume, 

Vie  \  Roi  des  Rols ;  £t  ces  guerriers  yaiUans ; 

Sans  noiu  dotiner  des  lois,  De  oe  royatune, 

Ce  prince  angnste,  li  sauTe  lea  enfaosi 

A  le  triple  renom  Par  sa  Tictoire, 

De  beros,  de  juste ;  £t  nous  donne  la  paix ; 

£t  neus  rendre  un  Bourbon.  £t  compte  la  gloire, 

Par  ses  nombreuz  bienfaits.*^ 
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out  into  a  violent  explosion  of  passion:  declared  that  chap. 

•  LXXV 

it  was  too  much  :  that  he  would  put  himself  at  the  L 

head  of  his  armies,  and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  any 
calamities  than  suhmit  to  a  humiliation  worse  than  Napoleon's 
them  alL    He  called  for  his  generals  and  maps;^^^^^ 
talked  of  retiring  to  the  Loire,  and  spoke  of  the*!®"*!.""®- 
resources  which  still  remained  to  him  in  the  armies 
of  Soult  and  Suchet.    But,  during  the  night,  he 
received  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  universal 
defection  of  his  generals.    All,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  young,  generous,  and  ardent  men,  repre- 
sented the  continuance  of  the  war  as  impossible ; 
and  in  fact,  during  the  five  days  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  battle  of  Paris,  the  Allied  forces  had  so 
accumulated  both  on  his  front  and  flanks,  that 
retreat  even  had  become  out  of  the  question.  Still 
the  iron  soul  of  Napoleon  refused  to  yield,  and  it 
was  only  after  several  painful  altercations  between 
him  and  his  marshals,  that,  with  an  agitated  hand, 
and  in  almost  illegible  characters,  he  wrote  and  signed  iMoniteur 
the  absolute  and  unqualified  resignation  of  th^^P'J*  J,^,^ 
throne.    **  Observe,"  said  he,  when  he  affixed  his  x.  sis. 
signature,  "  it  is  with  a  conquering  enemy  that  1 232/ Caul 
treat,  and  not  with  the  provisional  government,  in'J^^^,  68, 
whom  I  see  nothing  but  a  set  of  factious  traitors.'*^* 
And  now  commenced  at  Fontainbleau  a  scene  of 
baseness  never  exceeded  in  any  age  of  the  world, 
and  which  forms  an  instructive  commentary  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Revolution.    Let  an 

*  The  AUied  powers  having  declared  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  renounces, 
fbr  himself  and  his  hdrs,  the  throne  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  that  there 
is  no  personal  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life  itself,  which  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  make  for  the  interests  of  France." — FontainbleaUj  AprU  6, 1814 ; 
Maniieur^  AprU  12,  1814;  and  Capefigvb,  x.  616. 
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CHAP,  eyewitness  of  these  hideous  terfiHiversations  record 

 L  them ;  they  would  pass  for  incredible  if  drawn  from 

any  less  exceptionable  source.  "  Every  hour,**^  says 
UnWenai  Caulaiucourt,  was  after  this  marked  by  fresh  voids 
JSfecSoa  the  Emperor's  household.  The  universal  object 
from  Na-       Jjq^  fo  ffct  first  to  Paris.  All  the  persons  in  office 

poleoD.  ^  ,  , 

» CauL  ii.  quitted  their  post  without  leave,  or  asking  permis- 
^^^^^?^'sion;  one  after  another  they  all  slipped  away,  totally 
233, 236.  forgetting  him  to  whom  they  owed  every  thing,  but 
317,  sis.  who  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  give.  The  univer- 
sal complaint  was,  that  his  formal  abdication  was  so 
long  of  appearing.  ^  It  was  high  time,'  it  was  said 
by  every  one,  *  for  all  this  to  come  to  an  end ;  it  is 
absolute  childishness  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
antichambers  of  Fontainbleau,  when  favours  are 
showering  down  at  Paris ; '  and  with  that  they  all 
set  off  for  the  capital.  Such  was  their  anxiety  to 
hear  of  his  abdication,  that  they  pursued  misfortune 
even  into  its  last  asylum ;  and  every  time  the  door 
of  the  Emperor's  cabinet  opened,  a  crowd  of  heads 
were  seen  peeping  in  to  gain  the  first  hint  of  the  much 
longed  for  news."  No  sooner  was  the  abdication  and 
the  treaty  with  the  Allies  signed,  than  the  desertion 
was  universal;  every  person  of  note  around  the 
Emperor,  with  the  single  and  honourable  exceptions 
of  Maret  and  Caulaincourt,  abandoned  him:  the 
antichambers  of  the  palace  were  literally  deserted. 
Berthier  even  left  his  benefactor  without  bidding 
him  adieu  I  "  He  was  bom  a  courtier,"  said  Na- 
poleon when  he  learned  his  departure :  you  will 
see  my  vice-constable  mendicating  employment  from 
the  Bourbons.  I  feel  mortified  that  men,  whom  I 
have  raised  so  high  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  should 
sink  so  low.  What  have  they  made  of  that  halo  of 
glory  through  which  they  have  hitherto  been  seen  by 
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the  stranffer?  What  must  the  sovereimis  think  of  such  chap. 

•      •  •  •  •  LXXV. 

a  termination  to  all  the  illustrations  of  my  reign  T'*  

Nothing  remained  now  hut  to  conclude  the  for- 
mal  treaty  between  Napoleon  and  the  Allied  powers;  Treaty 
and  it  was  signed  on  the  11th  ApriL  By  it,  Na-i^l^n 
poleon  renounced  the  empire  of  France  and  the^j^.^® 
kingdom  of  Italy  for  himself  and  his  descendants; powers, 
but  he  was  to  retain  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  his 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces,  those 
of  princes  and  princesses  of  his  family.  The  island 
of  £lba  having  been  selected  by  him  as  his  place  of 
residence,  it  was  erected  into  a  principality  in  his 
favour:  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Placentia  was 
secured  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  and  the  prince 
her  son  in  full  sovereignty :  two  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  of  francs  (L. 100,000)  a-year  was  pro- 
vided  for  the  annual  income  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, to  be  reserved  from  the  revenue  of  the  countries 
heceded,and  two  millions  more  inscribed  on  the  great 
book  of  France,  and  to  descend  after  his  decease  to 
his  heirs,  the  first  being  a  provision  for  himself, 
the  second  for  his  family ;  the  Empress  Josephine 
was  to  receive  a  million  of  francs  yearly  (L.40,000) 
from  the  great  book  of  France.  All  the  moveable 
estate  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  Emperor's 
family  was  to  remain  with  themselves  ;  but  the  fur- 

*  In  the  general  scramble,  Constant,  the  Emperor*8  private  valet, 
who  had  served  hira  faithfully  for  fourteen  years,  took  the  opportunity 
to  secrete  one  hundred  thousand  francs  with  which  he  had  been  entrust- 
ed, and  whioh  he  buried  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau.  The  fraud 
was  detected  the  night  before  the  Emperor  set  out  for  Elba,  and  the 
money  g^ven  up  by  Constant,  from  the  place  where  he  had  secreted  it. 
He  set  off  immediately  for  Paris,  accompanied  by  Rustan  the  Mame- 
lake,  who  had  been  the  Emperor*s  constant  companion  ever  since  he 
returned  from  Egypt.  What  is  very  remarkable,  Constant  details  aU 
these  facts  himself  giving  them  of  course  the  best  colouring  he  could. — 
See  CoH8TAST*s  Memoira^  vi.  101^  112;  tuui  Faih^  iL  160. 
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CHAP,  niture  of  the  palace  and  diamonds  of  the  crown  were 

LXXV 

 L  to  remain  to  France.    Fifteen  hundred  of  the  old 


l^^*'  guard  were  to  escort  the  Emperor  to  his  place  of  em- 
barkation ;  and  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  with 
him  four  hundred  soldiers  to  form  his  body  guard. 
Finally,  the  Poles  in  the  service  of  France  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country,  with  their 
arms  and  baggage.    The  treaty  bore  the  signatures 
>  See  the  of  Caulaincourt,  Macdonald,  Ney,  Mettemich,  Nes- 
S^M,"  selrode,  and  Hardenberg.    To  this  treaty  Lord 
696  700-  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  England,  acceded,  "but 
and'cap/  Only  to  be  binding  upon  his  Britannic  Majesty  with 
619.^^'    respect  to  his  own  acts,  but  not  with  respect  to  the 
acts  of  third  parties."^* 

A  terrible  catastrophe  had  wellnigh  terminated 
Abortive  at  this  period  the  life  and  the  sufferings  of  Napo- 
nI^Imu^  leon.  His  departure  for  Elba  had  been  fixed  for 
Wm^'if  April ;  and  in  the  interim,  while  he  was 

totally  deserted  by  all  but  a  few  domestics  and  his 
faithful  guards,  it  became  evident  to  those  around 
him  that  some  absorbing  idea  had  taken  possession 
of  his  mind.  He  recurred  constantly  to  the  last 
moments  of  departed  greatness ;  his  conversation  to 
his  intimate  friends  was  entirely  upon  the  illustrious 
men  of  antiquity,  who,  in  circumstances  similar  to 
his  own,  had  fallen  by  their  own  hand  ;  in  the  close 
of  his  career,  as  in  its  outset,  he  dwelt  on  the  heroes 
of  Plutarch,  and  their  resolution  not  to  survive  mis- 
fortune.   The  apprehensions  of  his  attendants  were 

*  Lord  Castlereagh*8  objectioDs  to  tbe  treaty  were  twofold.  Ist,  That 
it  recognized  the  title  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  France,  which  Eng- 
land had  never  yet  done,  directly  or  indirectly.  2d,  That  it  assigned 
him  a  residence,  in  independent  sovereignty,  close  to  the  Italian  coast, 
and  within  a  few  days*  sail  of  France,  while  the  fires  of  the  revolution- 
ary volcano  were  yet  unextinguished  in  hoth  countries.  The  result 
proved  that  he  had  judged  rightly. — See  Beaochamp,  ii.  384. 
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increased  when  they  learned  that  on  the  12th,  the  chap. 

LXXV. 

day  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  he  had  directed  1 

the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  who  was  on  her  way  firom 
Blob  to  join  him,  to  delay  the  execution  of  her  design. 
On  taking  leave  of  Caulaincourt  that  night,  after  a 
mournful  reverie  he  said,  My  resolution  is  taken : 
we  must  end :  I  feel  it**  Caulaincourt  had  not  been 
many  hours  in  bed  when  he  was  suddenly  roused  by 
Constant,  the  Emperor's  valet,  who  entreated  him 
to  come  instantly,  for  Napoleon  was  in  convulsions, 
and  fast  dying.  He  instantly  ran  in  ;  Bertrand  and 
Maret  were  already  there ;  but  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  stifled  groans  from  the  bed  of  Napoleon. 
Soon,  however,  his  domestic  surgeon  Ivan,  who  had 
so  long  attended  him  in  his  campaigns,  appeared  in 
the  utmost  consternation,  and  stated  that  he  had 
been  seen,  shortly  after  going  to  bed,  to  rise  quietly, 
pour  a  liquid  into  a  glass,  and  lie  down  again ;  and 
Ivan  had  recognized  in  the  phial,  which  was  left  on 
the  table,  a  subtle  poison,  a  preparation  of  opium 
and  other  deadly  substances,  which  he  had  given 
him  during  the  Moscow  retreat,  at  his  desire,  and 
which,  as  long  as  the  danger  lasted,  he  had  con- 
stantly worn  round  his  neck.  When  Caulaincourt 
seized  his  hand,  it  was  already  cold.  Caulain- 
court," said  he,  opening  his  eyes,  *^  I  am  about  to 
die.  I  recommend  to  you  my  wife  and  my  son — 
defend  my  memory  ;  I  could  no  longer  endure  life. 
The  desertion  of  my  old  companions  in  arms  had 
broken  my  heart."  The  poison,  however,  either 
from  having  been  so  long  kept,  or  some  other  cause, 
had  lost  its  original  efficacy ;  violent  vomiting  gave>  Caai.  u. 
him  relief ;  he  was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  on|^'j^24i, 
to  drink  warm  water ;  ^  and  after  a  mortal  agony  of^^^.^  Con- 
two  hours,  the  spasms  gradually  subsided,  and  he  85,  go. 
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CHAP,  fell  asleep.    "  Ivan/'  said  he,  on  awaking,  "  the 
dose  was  not  strong  enough — God  did  not  will  it 


1814.  and  he  rose,  pale  and  haggard,  but  composed,  and 
seemed  now  to  resign  himself  with  equanimity  to  his 
future  fate. 

Meanwhile,  the  imperial  court  at  Blois,  where  the 
UniTenai  Empress  Marie  Louise  and  the  King  of  Rome  had 
of  Uiif  been  since  the  taking  of  Paris,  was  the  scene  of  sel- 
£«prefl8»  fishness  more  marked,  desertions  more  shameless, 
than  even  the  saloons  of  Fontainbleau.  Unrestrained 
Smi?yr°  *^y  awful  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  egotism 
and  cupidity  of  the  courtiers  there  appeared  in  hide- 
ous nakedness,  and  the  fumes  of  the  Revolution 
expired  amidst  the  universal  baseness  of  its  follow- 
ers. No  sooner  was  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
known,  than  all  her  court  deserted  the  Empress :  it 
was  a  general  race  who  should  get  first  to  Paris,  to 
share  in  the  favours  of  the  new  dynasty.  Such  was 
the  desertion,  that  in  getting  into  her  carriage  on 
the  9th  April,  at  Blois,  to  take  the  road  to  Orleans, 
no  one  remained  to  hand  the  Empress  in  but  her 
chamberlain.  The  Empress,  the  King  of  Rome, 
were  forgotten :  the  grand  object  of  all  was  to  get 
away,  and  to  carry  with  them  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  public  treasure,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Paris  with  the  government.  In  a  few  days  it  had  all 
disappeared.  At  Orleans,  the  remaining  members 
of  Napoleon's  family  also  departed :  Madame  Mere 
and  her  brother,  the  Cardinal  Fesch,  set  out  for 
Rome ;  Prince  Louis,  the  ex-king  of  Holland,  for 
Switzerland  ;  Joseph  and  Jerome  soon  after  followed 
in  the  same  direction. .  The  Empress  at  first  declared 
her  resolution  to  join  Napoleon,  maintaining  that  there 
was  her  post,  and  that  she  would  share  his  fortunes 
in  adversity,  as  she  had  done  in  prosperity.  The 
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wretched  sycophants,  however,  who  were  still  about  Chap. 
her  person,  spared  no  pains  to  alienate  her  from  the 


Emperor :  they  represented  that  he  had  espoused  her 
only  from  policy;  that  she  had  never  possessed  his 
affections;  that  during  the  short  period  they  had  been 
married  he  had  had  a  dozen  mistresses,*  and  that 
she  could  now  expect  nothing  hut  reproaches  and 
bad  usage  from  him.    Overcome  partly  by  these 
insinuations*  and  partly  by  her  own  facility  of  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  submission,  she  too  followed  the 
general  example :  her  French  guards  were  dismissed, 
and  replaced  by  Cossacks ;  she  took  the  road  from 
Orleans  to  Rambouilhet,  where  she  was  visited  suc- 
cessively by  the  Emperor  her  father,  and  the  Emperor  April  is 
Alexander;  and  at  length  she  yielded  to  their f^^^ 
united  entreaties,  and  agreed  to  abandon  Napoleon.  ii5.  ii9,' 
A  few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Vienna,  taking  thexMblx!' 
King  of  Rome  with  her,  and  neither  ever  sawNa-^'^- 
poleon  more.* 

Amidst  the  general  and  humiliating  scene  of 
baseness  which  disgraced  the  French  functionaries  Honour- 
at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  is  consolatory  for  theutyofT 
honour  of  human  nature  to  have  some  instances  of  a^^nw^^* 
contrary  character  to  recount.     Carnot  remained  April  i6. 
faithful  at  his  post  at  Antwerp  till  the  abdication  of 

*  There  was  too  much  foaDdation  for  this  scandal.  Though  women 
had  no  lasting  power  over  Napoleon,  and  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  influenced  his  conduct,  he  was  extremely  amorous  In  his  dispo- 
sition, so  far  as  the  senses  were  concerned ;  and  his  infidelities,  though 
carefully  conducted  to  avoid  observation,  were  very  frequent,  both 
before  and  after  his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise.  Two  instances,  in 
particular,  are  mentioned  by  Constant,  which  occurred  at  St  Cloud 
recenUy  before  this  period ;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  both  the 
ladies,  one  of  whom  was  of  rank,  came  to  visit  him  at  Fontainbleau 
during  the  mournful  scenes  which  passed,  though  neither  saw  him  on 
that  occasion.  Both  afterwards  visited  him  at  Elba.— Coiistaiit*b 
Memairu  de  Napouon,  vi.  92-97. 
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CHAP.  Napoleon  was  officially  intimated:  and  then  he 

 ^.announced  his  adhesion  to  the  new  government,  m 

^  order  of  the  day  to  the  garrison,  in  which  he 
concluded  with  the  memorable  words,  which  com- 
prise so  much  of  a  soldier's  duty :  The  armed  force 
is  essentially  obedient;  it  acts,  but  never  deliberates." 
Soult  was  one  of  the  last  to  give  in ;  his  adhesion  is 
dated  Castelnaudary,  April  19»  nine  days  after  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,*  and  when,  in  reality,  there  was 
no  alternative,  as  the  whole  nation  had  unequivo- 
cally declared  itself.  Of  the  few  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Emperor  at  Fontainbleau,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  admiration.  Caulain- 
court,  after  having  nobly  discharged  to  the  very 
last  his  duties  to  his  old  master,  at  his  earnest 
request  returned  to  Paris,  a  few  days  before  he 
departed  for  Elba,  and  bore  with  him  an  autograph 
letter  from  Napoleon  to  I.ouis  XVIII.,  in  which  he 
strongly  recommended  him  to  his  service.  The 
Emperor  obviously  thought,  and  justly,  that  his  pre- 
sence there  was  indispensable  to  watch  over  the  per- 
formance of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau.  General 
Bertrand,  Generals  Drouot  and  Cambronne,  Maret, 
General  Belliard,  Baron  Fain,  General  Gourgaud, 
Colonel  Anatole,  Montesquieu,  Baron  De  la  Place, 
Generals  Kosakowski  and  Vonsowitch,  remained 
with  him  to  the  last  at  Fontainbleau ;  and  Ber- 
trand shared  his  exile,  as  well  at  Elba  as  at  St 
Helena.  Macdonald,  though  the  last  of  his  mar- 
shals to  be  taken  into  favour,  was  faithful  to  his 
duty ;  he  did  not  forget  his  word  pledged  on  the 

*  Essentially  obedient,  the  anny  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  the  nation.'* — Sodlt*8  ProdanuUwn^  CaUebum* 
dory,  19tA  AprU  1814;  Mfmiteur,  24M  AprUf  aad  Bsadchamp,  IL 
501. 
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field  of  Waffram.*    Napoleon  was  so  sensible  of  chap. 
his  fidelity,  that  on  the  morning  when  he  brought  . 
him  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau 
to  sign,  he  publicly  thanked  him  for  his  affisctioni- 
ate  zea]«  and  lamented  the  coldness  which  had  at 
one  period  estranged  them  from  each  other,    *^  At 
least,**  said  the  Emperor,  **  you  will  not  refuse  one 
souTcnir — ^it  is  the  sabre  of  Mourad-Bey,  which 
I  have  often  worn  in  battle ;  keep  it  for  my  sake. 
Return  to  Paris,  and  serve  the  Bourbons  as  faith- 
fully as  you  have  served  me/*    Amidst  the  general 
and  hideous  defection  of  the  other  marshals,!  it  ib 
refreshing  to  find  one  man  who  preserved  unscathed,  ^  Hte.  sar 
amidst  the  revolutionary  furnace,  the  honour  and^^T^ib. 
fidelity  of  his  Scottish  ancestors,  which  had  soJ^^J^*^- 
long  bound  the  Highlanders,  more  steadily  even  in  April  21/ 
adverse  than  prosperous  fortune,  to  the  house  of xx^]^ 
Stuart. 

The  last  scene  of  this  mighty  drama  was  not  un- 
worthy of  the  dignity  of  those  which  had  preceded  xhe  Em- 
it.   When  the  day  for  setting  out  drew  nigh,  Napo-gJJ®,^^ 
leon  in  the  first  instance  refused  to  move,  and  even^  ^^n- 
threatened  to  renew  the  war,  alleging  that  thcApii^ 
Allied  powers  had  broken  the  compact  with  him,  by 
not  permitting  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  and  his 
son  to  accompany  him.  Upon  the  solemn  assurance 

♦  Ante,  m  507. 

f  Augereau,  at  Valence,  on  the  Rhone,  thus  addressed  his  sol- 
ders : — ^  Soldiers !  The  Senate,  the  just  interpreter  of  the  national  will, 
woro  ont  with  the  despotism  of  Buiuiaparte,  has  pronoanoed,  on  the  2d 
April,  the  dethronement  of  him  and  his  fiunily.  A  new  dynasty,  strong 
and  liberal,  descended  from  our  ancient  kiQgi»  will  replace  Bnonapart^ 
and  his  despotism.  Soldiers !  yon  are  absolved  from  your  oaths ;  you 
are  so  1^  tl|e  nation,  in  ifrhich  the  soyerrignty  resides :  you  are  stiU 
*  more  so,  were  it  necessary,  by  the  abdication  of  a  man,  who,  after  havr 
ing  sacrificed  millions  to  his  cruel  ambition,  has  not  known  how  to  die 
as  a  soldier.— AconEAU,  16M  AprU ;  Aftmiteur^  2Sd  April  1814. 

VOL.  X.  Si 
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CHAP,  of  General  Keller,  the  Austrian  commissioner,  that 
■  ■  the  absence  of  the  Empress  was  of  her  own  free-will, 
^^^*  he  agreed  to  take  his  lea^e.  The  preparations  for 
the  Emperor's  departure  having  been  completed,  and 
the  four  commissioners,  on  the  part  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns^  who  were  to  accompany  him  been 
appointed — viz.  General  Koller  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria,  General  Schouvaloff  on  that  of  Russia,  Colonel 
Campbell  on  that  of  England,  and  Count  Waldbourg- 
Truchess  on  behalf  of  Prussia — the  Emperor  at 
noonday  descended  the  great  stair  of  the  palace  of 
Fontainbleau,  and,  after  passing  the  array  of  car- 
riages which  awaited  him  at  the  door,  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  old  guard,  which  stood  drawn  up 
to  receive  him.  Amidst  breathless  silence  and  tearful 
eyes  he  thus  addressed  them : — "Soldiers  of  my  Old . 
Guard,  I  bid  you  adieu  I  During  twenty  years  1  have 
ever  found  you  in  the  path  of  honour  and  of  glory. 
In  the  last  days,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity,  you 
have  never  ceased  to  be  models  of  bravery  and  fide- 
lity. With  such  men  as  you,  our  cause  could  never 
be  lost ;  but  the  war  was  interminable :  it  would 
have  become  a  civil  war,  and  France  must  daily  have 
become  more  unhappy.  I  have  therefore  sacrificed 
all  our  interests  to  those^of  our  country :  I  depart ; 
but  you  remain  to  serve  France.  Its  happiness  was 
my  only  thought ;  it  will  always  be  the  object  of  my 
wishes.  Lament  not  my  lot :  if  I  have  consented  to 
survive  myself,  it  was  because  I  might  contribute  to 
your  glory.  I  am  about  to  write  the  great  deeds  we 
have  done  together.  Adieu,  my  children  I  I  would 
I  could  press  you  all  to  my  heart ;  but  I  will,  at 
least,  press  your  eagle.**  At  these  words  General 
Petit  advanced  with  the  eagle ;  Napoleon  received 
the  general  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  the  standard. 
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His  emotion  now  almost  overcame  him  ;  but  making  chap. 
a  great  effort,  he  r^ained  his  firmness,  and  said,  ' 

Adieu,  once  again,  my  old  companions  I  May  this 
last  embrace  penetrate  your  hearts  I"  With  these 
words  he  tore  himself  from  the  embraces  of  those 
around  him,  and  threw  himself  into  his  carriage, 
which  immediately  drove  off  amidst  the  sobs  andiFaiii,250, 
tears  of  his  faithful  guard,  all  of  whom  had  petitioned  "^^^ 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  Certainly  never 
was  a  great  career  more  nobly  terminated.' 

Napoleon  erelong,  however,  received  convincing 
evidence,  that  how  ardent  soever  might  be  the  Napoleon's 
attachment  of  his  soldiers,  the  population  of  aH^p^*^^ 
France  was  far  from  sharing  the  same  sentiments.*"^ 
On  the  road  to  Lyons,  indeed,  he  was  received  which  lie 
always  with  respect,  generally  with  acclamations;^ 
but  after  passing  that  city,  which  he  traversed  on 
the  night  of  the  29d,  he  began  to  experience  the 
fickleness  of  mankind,  and  received  bitter  proofs  of 
the  baseness  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  general 
indignation  which  his  oppressive  govemmenthad pro- 
duced. At  noon  on  the  following  day  he  accidentally 
met  Augereau  on  the  road  near  Valence:  both 
alighted  from  their  carriages,  and  ignorant  of  the 
atrocious  proclamation,  in  which  that  marshal  had  so 
recently  announced  his  conversion  to  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,*  the  Emperor  embraced  him,  and  they 
walked  together  on  the  road  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
in  the  most  amicable  manner.    It  was  observed, 
however,  that  Augereau  kept  his  helmet  on  histTh2b.x. 
head  as  he  walked  along.    A  few  minutes  after,  the^;^;|| 
Emperor  entered  Valence,  and  beheld  the  procla- CunpiKiU'e 
mation  placarded  on  the  walls:  he  then  saw  what  if li,^!^ 
recollection  his  lieutenant  had  retained  of  the  ^y^ot^^ 
Castiglione.'   The  troops  were  drawn  out  to  receive 

*  Ante,  X.  497. 
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CHAP,  him,  and  they  saluted  the  Emperor  as  he  passed ; 
Lxxv.^^^  they  all  bore  the  white  cockade.    At  Orange 


1814.  ^ries  of  "Vive  le  Roi"  were  heard,  and  at 

Avignon  he  found  his  statues  overturned,  and  the 
public  efiervescence  against  his  government  assiun- 
ing  the  most  menacing  character. 

As  Napoleon  continued  his  journey  to  the  south, 
Hisnar-  the  tumult  became  so  excessive,  that  his  life 
at  Or^^was  more  than  once  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
CwMt"^  fury  of  the  populace.  At  Orgon,  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty extricated,  and  chiefly  by  the  firmness  and 
intrepidity  of  Colonel  Campbell  and  the  other  Allied 
commissioners,  who  acted  with  equal  courage  and 
judgment,  from  a  violent  death  ;  and  at  the  inn  of 
La  Calade,  near  Saint  Cannat,  a  furious  mob  sur- 
rounded the  house  for  some  hours  demanding  his 
head,  and  it  was  only  by  getting  out  by  a  back  win- 
dow, and  riding  the  next  post  in  disguise,  with  the 
white  cockade  on  his  breast,  as  a  courier,  that  he 
escaped.  Such  was  the  mortification  which  Napo- 
leon felt  at  this  cruel  reception  from  the  people  whom 
he  had  so  long  governed,  that  when  the  Allied 
commissioners  came  up  to  the  post-house,  they  found 
him  in  a  back-room,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  his  hands  on  his  forehead,  in  profound  affliction. 
Relays  were  provided  outside  the  walls  at  Aix,  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  entering  the  city ;  he  was 
clothed  in  the  Austrian  uniform,  which  he  wore 
during  the  remainder  of  his  journey ;  and  the  under 
prefet,  Dupeloux,  a  man  of  courage  and  honour, 
escorted  him  in  person  on  horseback  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  his  department.  At  Luc,  Napoleon  met 
and  had  an  aflecting  interview  with  Pauline,  who, 
amidst  all  her  vanities,  had  some  elevated  points  of 
character ;  on  the  Syth,  he  reached  Frejus  ;  and  on 
the  28th,  at  eight  at  nighty  set  s|dl  for  Elba,  on 
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board  the  English  frigate.  The  Undaunted^  sent  chap. 
there  to  receive  him.    Thus,  in  its  last  stage,  a 


British  vessel  bore  CsBsar  and  his  fortunes.    He  ^^^^ 
was  received  by  Captain  Usher,  who  commanded 
that  vessel,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  government, 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  crowned  head ;  a  royal 
salute  was  fired  as  he  stepped  onboard,  the  yards  were 
manned,  and  every  possible  respect  was  shown  to  him, 
from  the  captain  to  the  humblest  cabin-boy.  Such  was 
the  impression  produced  by  this  reception  from  his 
enemies,  so  different  from  that  of  his  own  subjects 
which  he  had  recently  experienced,  that  he  burst 
into  tears.    During  the  voyage  he  was  cheerful  and 
affable ;  conversed  much  with  Captain  Usher  and 
the  other  officers  on  board,  and  was  particularly  iThib.±« 
inquisitive  concerning  the  details  of  the  English  g^^j 
naval  discipline,  the  object,  he  said,  of  his  longCunpbeU'* 
admiration.     A  slight  shade  of  melancholy  wascent 
observed  to  pass  over  his  countenance  while  the^*^** 
vessel  was  in  sight  of  the  maritime  Alps,  the  scene  Lab- 
of  his  early  triumphs;  but  he  soon  regained  his  usual  jourm^du 
serenity,  and  had,  with  his  wonderful  ascendency  y^^^ 
over  mankind,  made  great  progress  in  the  affections  ^^^^  27. 
of  the  crew,  when  the  vessel  cast  anchor  in  Porto*  227^236. 
Ferrajo,  the  capital  of  Elba.^ 

Josephine  did  not  long  survive  the  fall  of  the 
hero,  with  whose  marvellous  fortunes  her  own  seem- Death  of 
ed  in  a  mysterious  manner  to  be  linked.  In  her'^^^'^*' 
retreat  at  Navarre,  she  had  wept  in  secret  the  de« 
clining  fortune  and  tarnished  glory  of  the  husband 
who  had  elevated  her  to  the  pinnacle  of  worldly 
grandeur,  and  whose  star  had  visibly  become  oIn 
scured  from  the  moment  that  he  divorced  her  from 
his  side.  Alexander  was  desirous  to  see  and  console 
her  amidst  her  misfortunes,  and  promise  his  power^ 
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CHAP,  ful  protection  to  her  children.    At  his  request  Siie 

 Lcame  to  Malmaison,  the  much-loved  scene  of  the 

1814.  Q^iy  an  J  romantic  attachment  of  Napoleon,  and  there 
the  Emperor  saw  her  frequently,  and  gave  her  those 
assurances  in'  the  most  unreserved  manner.  In  the 
midst  of  these  cares,  however,  she  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  of  a  putrid  sore  throat,  which  proved  fatal 
•7  28.  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
was  with  her  almost  to  the  last,  and  soothed  her 
deathhed  hy  reiterated  assurances  of  protection  to 
her  children.  And  wM  and  faithfully  did  he  keep 
his  promise.  When  some  delay  took  place  in  making 
out  the  letters-patent,  erecting  the  forests  around 
Saint  Leu  into  an  appanage  in  favour  of  the  second 
son  of  Queen  Hortense,  her  grandson,  as  had  been 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  he  declared  that 
his  guards  should  not  leave  Paris  till  it  was  signed, 
which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  took  Prince  Eugene's  interests  under  his 
especial  protection  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and 
was  mainly  instrupaental  in  there  putting  them  on  a 
proper  footing.  The  friendship  thus  contracted 
between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Czar  led  to  a  prolon« 
gation  of  the  intimacy  in  the  next  generation  ;  and 
by  a  remarkable  revolution  in  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
Eugene  Beauharnais'  son,  the  Duke  of  Leuchten- 
berg,  espoused  in  subsequent  times  one  of  the  grand 
duchesses,  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas; 
>  Thib.  X.  so  that  it  is  not  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
^^M^®^^^^^*y»  *  lineal  descendant  of  Josephine,  and  a 
|M2.  descendant  by  marriage  of  Napoleon,  may  one  day 
212, 216.  mount  the  throne  of  Russia.^ 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  took  so 
prominent  a  part  in  these  memorable  events,  is  one 
of  the  sovereigns  of  modern  times  who  has  left 
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the  greatest  name  in  History,  and  who  has  impressed  chap. 
his  signet  deepest  on  the  records  of  Earopean  fame.  • 


The  vast  extension  which  Ae  Russian  empire  has 
received  nnder  his  rule,  the  huming  of  Moscow,  and  ChmrMter 
dreadful  overthrow  of  the  French  army  in  181«;eL,p«w 
the  deliverance  of  Germany,  and  fall-  of  Napoleon ;  -^^^^n^- 
have  conspired  to  give  a  character  of  awful  and  yet 
entrancing  interest  to  his  reign,  to  which  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  comparahle  in  the  whole  annals  of 
mankind.  He  was  horn  in  17779  &nd  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1800, 
so  that  he  was  at  this  period  only  thirty-seven  years 
of  age.  His  character,  naturally  amiahle  and  hene- 
volent,  had  heen  moulded  hy  the  precepts  of  his 
enlightened,  though  speculative,  and  visionary,  Swiss 
preceptor.  La  Harpe ;  but  the  ideas  of  that  distin- 
guished philanthropist  were  formed  upon*  the  dreams 
of  the  closet  rather  than  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
men,  and  this  defect  strongly  appeared  when  Alex- 
ander was  first  called  to  act  in  the  great  theatre  of 
public  life.  His  early  measures  were  all  beneficent  in 
their  tendency,  and  bespoke  a  warm  and  susceptible 
heart ;  but  he  was  not  at  first  a  match  for  the  talent 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  Revolution ;  and  he  yielded 
at  Tilsit,  less  to  the  force  of  the  French  arms,  than 
the  irresistible  ascendant  and  magic  sway  of  the 
great  Enchanter  who  wielded  these  powers. 

But  if  he  was  bom  good,  he  became  great.  He 
learned  wisdom  and  gathered  strength  in  the  school  He 
of  misfortune.  If  be  had  yielded  at  first,  perhaps,  g^^^ 
too  easily  to  the  fascination  of  Napoleon's  genius,  tmii*. 
no  one  ever  surpassed  him  in  the  firmness  with 
which,  when  again  driven  to  arms,  he  resisted  his 
aggression,  or  the  tenacity  with  which  he  followed 
up  the  contest,  till  he  had  hurled  his  enemy  from 
the  throne.    His  early  friendship  for  Napoleon  was 
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CHAP,  an  affair  of  the  heart ;  and  he  who  has  surrendered 

—  his  heart,  and  heen  deceived,  will  he  deceived  no 

more.  But  for  his  firmness  and  resolution,  the 
coalition  would  repeatedly  have  fallen  to  pieces ; 
from  the  day  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  he 
clearly  saw  that  peace  with  him  was  impossible; 
with  Roman  magnanimity,  he  held  the  same  lan- 
guage when  his  empire  was  reeking  with  the  slaughter 
of  Borodino  and  his  star  seemed  to  pale  before  the 
conflagration  of  Moscow,  as  when,  on  the  heights  of 
Chaumont,  he  gave  law  to  a  conquered  world.  And 
if  few  conquerors  have  surpassed  him  in  the  lustre 
of  his  victories,  or  the  magnitude  of  his  conquests, 
none  have  equalled  him  in  the  magnanimous  use 
which  he  made  of  his  power,  and  the  surpassing 
clemency  with  which  in  the  moment  of  triumph  he 
restrained  the  uplifted  arm  of  justice. 

In  private  life  his  conduct  was  less  irreproachable. 
HbprlTaie  Unhappy  circumstances  had  early  produced  an  es- 
^^d^^^  trangement  between  him  and  the  Empress,  who  spent 
liUon.  ^Y^Q  latter  years  of  his  reign  at  Rome ;  and  this  at  once 
deprived  the  empire  of  the  hope  of  a  direct  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  threw  the  Emperor  into  the 
usual  temptations  of  female  fascination.  He  had 
frequent  liaisons  accordingly,  but  they  partook  of  the 
benevolent  and  tender  character  of  his  mii^d,  and 
were  wholly  unattended  by  open  licentiousness  or 
indecorum.  He  was  fond  of  praise,  and  often  led 
into  extremes  by  that  weakness ;  but  it  was  the 
praise  only  of  generous  or  noble  deeds  which  he 
coveted.  His  figure  was  majestic,  his  countenance 
serene,  his  air  mild,  but  such  as  at  once  bespoke 
the  sovereign.  No  one  possessed  personal  courage 
in  a  higher  degree,  or  more  passionately  desired  the 
honours  of  war ;  but  still  a  sense  of  duty  to  Europe 
led  him  to  for^o  thoicommand,  which  he  might  have 
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obtained,  of  the  Allied  armies  in  Germany  in  1813.  chap. 
His  manners  were  polished  and  fascinating  in  the — 
highest  degree,  his  tastes  refined  and  elegant,  and 
his  information  surprising,  considering  the  incessant 
avocations  which  the  management  of  such  weighty 
concerns  required.  Though  passionately  fond  of 
accomplished  female  society,  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  of  his  situation  at  the  head 
of  such  an  empire,  and  ever  ready  to  forego  its 
charms,  and  abandon  all  the  luxuries  of  his  court, 
to  execute  justice  or  stimulate  Improvement  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  his  dominions.  A  profound  mas- 
ter, like  most  of  his  nation,  of  dissimulation,  he  was 
yet  jealous  of  his  personal  honour ;  and  whatever  he 
promised  on  his  word,  might  with  confidence  be 
relied  on,  how  much  soever  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  elude  the  wiles  of  inferior  diplomatists. 

He  was  ambitious  ;  but  his  thirst  for  acquisition 
of  territory  was  so  blended  with  a  desire  for,  andHisambi. 
generally  followed  by  an  increase  of,  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  fault  as 
Deeply  impressed  with  religious  feelings,  those  noble"'^"' 
sentiments  breathed  forth  in  all  his  addresses  to  his 
people  and  army  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  and  influenced  his  conduct  to  the  latest  hour  of 
his  life.  He  regarded  himself  as  an  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and 
acted  through  life  sometimes  with  imprudent  haste 
underthat  impression.  His  character  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  in  this  respect,  than  by  the  fact  that  he 
refused  to  permit  his  statue  to  be  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  column  which  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
decreed  to  him  at  St  Petersburg,  but  instead,  hecaused 
it  to  be  surmounted  by  one  of  Religion  extending  her 
arms  to  Uess  mankind.    Serenity  and  benevolence 
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CHAi*.  formed  the  leading  features  of  his  mind :  no  one  more 

 — '  readily  overlooked  a  fault, or  forgave  an  injury;  none 

was  so  uniformly  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  his  peo- 
ple. But  his  empire  was  not  ripe  for  the  mighty  pro- 
jects of  amelioration  which  he  contemplated :  man- 
kind were  too  selfish  and  corrupt  to  follow  out  his 
wishes.    He  was  perpetually  grieved  hy  discovering 
how  all  his  philanthropic  intentions  had  been  marred 
by  the  cupidity  or  neglect  of  inferior  agents,  «nd  how 
uniformly  human  wickedness  had  fastened  on  the 
best-conceived  plans  of  social  improvement  His  very 
generosity  at  Paris,  the  liberal  sentiments  he  there 
uttered,  which  entranced  the  world,  were  in  advance 
of  his  people,  and  brought  on  a  dark  conspiracy  in  his 
own  dominions,  which  embittered  his  future  days,  and 
in  the  end  shortened  his  life.    Inferior  to  Napoleon 
in  genius,  he  was  his  superior  in  magnanimity :  both 
conquered  the  world ;  but  Alexander  only  could  con- 
quer himself.    Posterity  will  certainly  award  the  first 
place  to  the  matchless  genius  of  the  French  Emperor ; 
but  it  will  confirm  the  saying  of  that  great  man, 
y^nL  fi.  extorted  from  him  even  in  the  moment  of  his  fall : 
"  If  I  were  not  Napoleon,  I  would  be  Alexander.*** 
Never  was  character  more  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Character  Russian  autocrat  than  that  of  his  great  coadjutor  in 
rand'^^Histhe  pacificatiou  and  settlement  of  Europe,  Prince 
early  hu-  Xalleyrand.    This  most  remarkable  man  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  Visits  so  that  in  1814  he  was  already 
sixty  years  of  age.    He  was  descended  of  an  old 
family,  and  had  for  his  maternal  aunt  the  celebrated 
Princess  of  Ursins,  who  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  war  of  the  succession  at  the  court  of  Philippe 
V.    Being  destined  for  the  church,  he  early  entered 
the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice ;  and  even  there  was 
remarkable  for  the  delicate  vein  of  sarcasm,  nice 
discrimination,  and  keen  penetration,  for  which  he 
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aftervirards  became  so  distinguished  in  life.    At  the  chap. 

age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  appointed  agent-general  for  1 

the  clergy,  and,  in  that  capacity,  his  administrative 
talents  were  so  remarkable,  that  they  procured  for 
him  the  situation  of  Bishop  of  Autun,  which  he  held 
in  1789,  when  the  Revolution  broke  put.  So  remark- 
able had  his  talents  become  at  this  period,  that 
Mirabeau,  in  his  secret  correspondence  with  Berlin, 
pointed  him  out  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  age.  He  was  elected  representative  of  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  for  the  constituent  assembly, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  of-  that  rank  in  the  church 
who  voted  on  the  29th  May  for  the  junction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body  with  the  tiers  etat.  He  also  took 
the  lead  in  all  the  measures,  then  so  popular,  which 
had  for  their  object  to  spoliate  the  church,  and  apply 
its  possessions  to  the  service  of  the  state — accordingly, 
he  himself  proposed  the  suppression  of  tithes,  and  the 
application  of  the  property  of  the  church  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  In  all  these  measures  he  was  decif  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  whom  he  represented, 
and  already  he  had  severed  all  the  cords  which  bound 
him  to  the  church. 

His  ruling  principle  was  not  any  peculiar  enmity  _  ' 
to  religion,  but  a  fixed  determination  to  adhere  to  the 
dominant  party,  whatever  it  was,  whether  in  church  or 
state ;  to  watch  closely  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
throw  in  his  lot  with  that  section  of  the  community 
which  appeared  likely  to  gain  the  superiority.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1790,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  down  to  its  dissolu- 
tion, he  took  a  leading  part  in  all  its  measures.  He 
was  not,  however,  an  orator  r  knowledge  of  men  and 
prophetic  sagacity  were  his  great  qualifications.  Gen- 
erally silent  in  the  hall  of  debate,  he  soon  gained  the 
lead  in  the  council  of  deliberation  or  committee  of 
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CHAP,  manaffement.  He  officiated  as  constitutional  bishop, 

 ^to  the  great  scandal  of  the  more  orthodox  clergy,  in 

the  great /^fe  on  the  14th  July  1790,  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been 
given  J  •  but  he  had  already  become  fearful  of  the 
excesses  of  the  popular  party,  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  person  to  whom  Mirabeau,  on  his  deathbed, 
communicated  his  secret  views  and  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  French  monarchy.  Early  in  1792 
he  set  out  on  a  secret  mission  to  London,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  February 
1793,  and  enjoyed  much  of  the  confidence  of  Mr  Pitt. 
He,  naturally  enough,  became  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  both  parties ;  being  denounced  by  the  Jacobins  as 
on  emissary  of  the  court,  and  by  the  Royalists  as  an 
agent  of  the  Jacobins ;  and  in  consequence  he  was  ac- 
cused and  condemned  in  his  absence,  and  only  escaped 
by  withdrawing  to  America,  where  he  remained  till 
1795  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  It  was  not  the 
least  proof  of  his  address  and  sagacity,  that  he  thus 
avoided  equally  the  crimes  and  the  dangers  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror }  and  returned  to  Paris  at  the  close 
of  that  year  with  his  head  on  his  shoulders,  and 
without  deadly  hpstility  to  any  party  in  his  heart. 

His  influence  and  abilities  soon  caused  themselves 
to  be  felt  thesentence  of  death  which  had  been  record- 
ed against  him  in  absence  was  soon  recalled ;  he  became 
a  leading  member  of  the  Club  of  Salm,  which,  in 
1797>  established  to  counterbalance  the  efforts 
of  the  Royalists  in  the  Club  of  Clichy ;  and  on 
the  triumph  of  the  Revolutionists  by  the  violence 
of  Augereau  in  July  1797>  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  Nevertheless,  aware  of 
the  imbecility  of  the  Directoral  government,  he 
entered  warmly  into  the  views  of  Napoleon,  upon  his 

*  Ante,  L  302. 
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return  from  Egypt,  for  its  overthrow.  He  was  again  £ J^^- 
made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  that  youthful 
conqueror  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  continued,  ^^^^ 
with  some  few  interruptions,  to  be  the  soul  of  all 
foreign  negotiations,  and  the  chief  director  of  foreign 
policy,  down  to  the  measures  directed  against  Spain 
in  1807.  On  that  occasion,  however,  his  wonted  saga* 
city  did  not  desert  him :  he  openly  disapproved  of  the 
attack  on  the  Peninsula,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
dismissed  from  office,  which  he  did  not  again  hold  till 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  provisional  government 
on  1st  April  18144.  He  had  thus  the  singular 
address,  though  a  leading  chi&racter  under  both 
r^gimeSf  to  extricate  himself  both  from  the  crimes  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Empire. 

He  was  no  ordinary  man  who  could  accomplish  so 
great  a  prodigy,  and  yet  retain  such  influence  as  to  step  His  frre^t 
in,  as  it  were,  by  common  consent,  into  the  principal 
direction  of  affairs  on  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
His  power  of  doing  so  depended  not  merely  on  his 
great  talents;  they  alone,  if  unaccompanied  by  other 
qualifications,  would  inevitably  have  brought  him  to 
the  guillotine  under  the  first  government,  or  the 
prisons  of  state  under  the  last.  It  was  his  extraor- 
dinary versatility  and  flexibility  of  disposition,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  accommodated  himself 
to  every  change  of  government  and  dynasty  which 
he  thought  likely  to  be  permanent,  that  mainly  con- 
tributed to  this  extraordinary  result.  Such  was  his 
address,  that  though  the  most  changeable  character 
in  the  whole  Revolution,  he  contrived  never  to  lose 
either  influence  or  reputation  by  all  his  tergiversa- 
tions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  went  on  constantly  rising, 
to  the  close  of  his  career,  when  above  eighty  years 
of  age,  in  weight,  fortune,  and  consideration.  The 
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CHAP,  very  fact  of  his  having  survived^  both  in  person  and 

—  ^  ififluenoe,  so  many  changes  of  government,  which  had 

1814.  proved  fatal  to  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  of  itself 
constituted  a  colossal  reputation ;  and  when  he  said, 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  on  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Louis  Philippe  in  1830,  "  C'estle  treisieme,**  the 
expression,  repeated  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  produced  a  greater  admiration  for  his  address, 
than  indignation  at  his  perfidy. 

He  has  been  well  described  as  the  person  in 
And  pro-  existence  who  had  the  least  hand  iu  producing, 
di^nia-  ™^  greatest  power  of  profiting,  by  revolutions, 
tion.  He  was  not  destitue  of  original  thought,  but  wholly 
without  the  generous  feeling,  the  self-forgetfulness, 
which  prompt  the  great  in  character  as  well  as 
talent,  to  bring  forth  their  conceptions  in  word 
or  action,  at  whatever  hazard  to  themselves  or  their 
fortunes.  -  His  object  always  was  not  to  direct, 
but  to  observe  and  guide  the  current:  he  never 
opposed  it  when  he  saw  it  was  irresistible,  nor 
braved  its  dangers  where  it  threatened  to  be  peril- 
ous, but  quietly  withdrew  till  an  opportunity  occurred, 
by  the  destruction  alike  of  its  supporters  and  its 
opponents,  to  obtain  its  direction.  In  this  respect 
his  talents  very  closely  resembled  those  of  Metter- 
nich,  of  whom  a  character  has  already  been  drawn ;  * 
but  he  was  less  consistent  than  the  wary  Austrian 
diplomatist ;  and  though  equalled  by  him  in  dissimu- 
lation,  he  was  far  his  superior  in  perfidy.  It  cost 
him  nothing  to  contradict  his  words  and  violate  his 
oaths,  whenever  it  suited  his  interest  to  do  so ;  and 
the  extraordinary  and  almost  unbroken  success  of 
his  career  alBbrds,  as  well  as  that  of  Napoleon,  the 
most  striking  confirmation  of  the  profound  saying  of 

♦  Ante,  IX.  407. 
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Johnson — that  no  man  ever  raised  himself  from  pri>  giiap. 

vate  life  to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  in  whom  ^ 

great  abilities  were  not  combined  with  certain  mean- 
nesses,  which  would  have  proved  altogether  fatal  to 
him  in  ordinary  life.  Yet  was  he  without  any  of  the 
great  vices  of  the  Revolution ;  his  selfishness  was 
constant,  his  cupidity  unbounded,  his  hands  often 
sullied  by  gold ;  but  he  was  not  cruel  or  unforgiving 
in  his  disposition,  and  few,  if  any,  deeds  of  Uood 
stain  his  memory.  His  witticisms  and  bon-mots  were 
admirable,  and  repeated  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other ;  yet  was  his  reputation  in  this  respect 
perhaps  greater  than  the  reality ;  for,  by  common, 
consent,  every  good  saying  at  Paris  during  his  life- 
time was  ascribed  to  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun.  But 
none  perhaps  more  clearly  reveals  his  character  and 
explains  his  success  in  life,  than  the  celebrated  one. 

That  the  principal  object  of  language  was  to  con- 
ceal the  thought'' 

On  Easter  day,  being  April  10,  a  grand  and 
imposing  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Place  Louis  solemn 
XV.  On  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  An-J^Cj-fa 
toinette,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  so  many  of  th^J^ujg'xv 
noble  victims  of  the  Revolution  had  perished,  a 
great  altar  was  erected,  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  in  order  to  a  general  thanksgiving,  by 
the  sovereigns  and  armies,  for  the  signal  and  conu 
plete  success  with  which  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  bless  the  Allied  arms.  There  was  something  to 
the  thoughtful  mind  inexpressibly  impressive  in  this 
august  ceremony.  Bareheaded,  around  the  altar, 
the  sovereigns,  with  their  princes,  marshals,  and 
generals,  partook  in  the  service,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  extraordinary  pomp,  according  to  the 
forms  o£  the  Greek  church,  by  the  bishops  and  priests 
of  that  establishment  who  had  accompanied  the 
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CHAP.  Russian  army.    But  it  was,  in  the  most  emphatic 
'-sense,  a  catholic  service:  all  Christendom  was  there 


1814.  represented ;  the  uniforms  of  twenty  victorious  nations 
were  to  be  seen  round  the  altar :  it  was  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  most 
inveterate,  the  most  depraved,  and  the  most  power- 
ful  of  its  enemies.  On  their  knees,  around  the  altar, 
the  monarchs  kissed  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  cross ; 
when  it  was  elevated,  all  assembled  bowed  their  heads 
with  reverent  devotion ;  and  a  hundred  guns,  from  the 
two  banks  of  the  Seine,  announced  the  triumph  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  devotion  which  it  had  inspired  into  the 
breasts  of  its  supporters.  Such  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  scene,  that  not  an  arm  was  moved,  nor  a 
sound  to  be  heard,  in  the  vast  concourse  of  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  who  stood  in  close  column  in  the 
square.    The  whole  marshals  of  France,  in  full  uni- 
form, attended  the  ceremony.  The  world  never  beheld 
such  an  example  of  moral  retribution,  such  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  reality  of  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration.   The  rudest  Cossack  who  witnessed  it  felt 
the  sacred  influence.    But  no  feelings  of  that  sort 
were  experienced,  save  in  a  few  breasts,  by  the  im- 
>  Dan  403,mense  numbers  of  French  who  witnessed  the  cere- 
^^{jjQ  ^'"'mony :  they  were  dead  to  its  moral  import ;  they  felt 
n^435^'°^^  its  awful  warning ;  and  consoled  themselves  for 
438.  '    the  presence  of  so  many  foreign  uniforms  in  the 
April  12?  li^ftrt  of  their  capital,  by  the  observation,  that  the 
ijJJ.i'      dresses  were  not  so  well  made  as  those  of  their  own 

Thib.  X.  , 

24, 25.  army.* 

Nothing  remained  but  to  give  effect  to  the  declared 
Louis     will,  alike  of  the  Sovereigns  and  the  French  people, 
called  to  l>y  recalling  the  Bourbons.    Hitherto,  although  all 
the  throne,  tjgiieyg^  that  the  old  family  would  be  restored,  yet 
no  act  clearly  expressive  of  that  intention  had  ema- 
nated from  the  provisional  government,  and  they  had. 
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on  the  contrary,  carefully  disclaimed  several  acts  of 

individuals  tending  to  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  ^ 

authority.    Douhts,  in  consequence,  hegan  to  be 
entertained  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and  the  Roy- 
alists were  in  general  and  undisguised  uneasiness. 
But  the  resolution  of  the  Allies  having  been  finally 
taken  in  the  sitting,  which  continued  till  seven  in  the 
morning,  of  the  night  between  the  5th  and  6th,  not  to 
treat  with  a  R^ency,  Talleyrand  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  the  conservative  senate,  by  a  solemn  decree,  called 
Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne,  and  his  heirs,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  order  of  succession  previous  to 
the  Revolution.  Various  provisions  were  at  the  same 
time  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  senate  and 
legislative  body,  and  the  due  limitations  of  the 
Royal  authority,,  which  were  afterwards  engrossed  in 
the  charter,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  government 
of  the  Restoration.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that 
they  received  a  constitution  which  gave  them  a  hun<- 
dred  times  more  real  freedom  than  the  French  had 
ever  enjoyed  since  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August  had 
overturned  the  throne,  and  incomparably  more  than, 
as  the  event  proved,  they  were  capable  of  bearing. 
And  so  completely  had  the  people  repented  of  their 
dreams  of  self-government,  and  so  wofuUy  had  they 
suffered  from  its  effects,  that  this  important  decree, 
which  thiis  re-established,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-one  ^Honfteor, 
years,  the  Royal  family  upon  the  throne,  attracted  isu) 
very  little  attention,  and  was  received  by  the  whole  ^"^^ 
multitude  as  a  matter  of  course*    Even  the  Abbe  TbiV.  x. 
Sieyes  voted  for  the  King's  return  ;  he  had  now  gotLond/309, 
An  answer  to  his  celebrated  question,  which  twenty- 
five  years  before  had  convulsed  France,  •*  What  is 
the  Tiers  Etat?*' 

The  Royal  authority  being  thus  re-establi^i^d,  the 

VOL.  X.  S  K 
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CHAP,  different  branches  of  government  rapidly  fell  into  the 
-new  system.    On  the  9.th,  the  National  Guard 


1814.  assumed  the  white  cockade,  and  on  the  12th,  the 
Entry  of  Count  d' Artois,  who  during  these  great  events  had 
d'Artob^^  heen  drawing  near  to  the  capital,  made  his  public 
into  Paru.  entry  into  Paris.    He  was  on  horseback,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  gentlemen  who  had  gone 
out  to  meet  him,  and  near  the  barrier  of  Pantin  was 
met  by  the  Marshals  of  France,  in  full  costume,  with 
Ney  at  their  head,    "  Mon  Seigneur,*'  said  Marshal 
Ney,  speaking  for  himself  and  his  brethren  in  arms, 
"  we  have  served  with  zeal  a  government  which 
commanded  us  in  the  name  of  France :  your  High- 
ness and  his  Majesty  will  see  with  what  fidelity  we 
will  serve  our  legitimate  king.'*     "  Messieurs,** 
replied  the  Count  d*Artois,  **  you  have  iUustrated  the 
French  arms  :  you  have  carried,  even  into  countries 
the  most  remote,  the  glory  of  the  French  name  :  the 
King  claims  your  exploits :   what  has  ennobled 
France  can  never  be  strange  to  him.**   The  proces- 
sion, which  swelled  immensely  as  it  advanced,  pro- 
ceeded to  Notre  Dame,  where  the  prince  returned 
]  Beanch.  thanks  for  his  restoration  to  his  country.  «  There  is 
4i^'    nothing  changed,**  said  he;  **  only  a  Frenchman  the 
SSf^i*  ^  iMore  in  Paris :  this  is  the  first  day  of  happiness  I 

807.  Lab.  ,  .         ,  i.     .        ,  «i 

ii.  487,    have  experienced  for  twenty-five  years.*** 

Louis  XVIII.  was  not  long  of  responding  to  the- 
Entry  of  Call  made  upon  him  by  the  Senate.    On  the  20th 
^^11    April,  the  fugitive  monarch  left  his  peaceable  retreat 
Into  Lon-  of  Hartwell  to  be  again  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea  of 
^^H^    public  afikirs,  and  made  his  entry  amidst  an  extra- 
April  20.  ordinary  concourse  of  spectators  into  London,  wherehe 
was  received  in  state  by  the  Prince  Regent  No  words 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
prevailed  on  this  occasion.    It  was  a  great  national 
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triumph,  unmixed  by  one  circumstance  of  alloy :  it  chap. 
gave  demonstration  strong  of  the  total  overthrow  of 


the  revolutionary  system :  sympathy  with  an  illus- 
trious  race,  long  weighed  down  with  misfortune,  was 
mingled  with  exultation  at  the  glorious  reward  now 
obtained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  toils  and  dan- 
gers.   White  cockades  were  universal ;  the  general 
rapture  was  shared  alike  by  the  rich  and  the  poor ; 
the  fierce  divisions,  the  rancorous  faction,  with  which 
the  war  commenced,  had  disappeared  in  one  tumul- 
tuous swell  of  universal  exultation.  *'Sire,"  said  .the 
monarch  with  emotion  to  the  Prince  Regent,  when  he 
first  addressed  him,    I  shall  always  consider  that, 
under  God,  I  owe  my  restoration  to  your  Royal  High- 
ness/'   The  Prince  Regent  received  his  illustrious 
guest  with  that  dignified  courtesy  for  which  he  was  so 
celebrated,  accompanied  the  royal  family  to  Dover, 
and  bade  them  farewell  at  the  extremity  of  the  pier  at 
that  place.    In  a  beautiful  day,  and  with  the  utmost  April  27. 
splendour,  the  royal  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  accompanied  the  illustriousi  ctp. 
exiles  to  their  own  country ;  and  hardly  had  the^J^  ^  ^ 
thunder  of  artillery  from  the  castle  of  Dover  ceased  lo.  Ann! 
to  ring  in  the  ears,  when  the  chalk  cli£&  of  France  cSod!^,* 
exhibited  a  continued  blaze,  and  the  roar  of  cannon^^  ^ 
on  every  projecting  point,  firom  Calais  to  Boulogne,  000, 6i6« 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  in  the  king- ^3^' 
dom  of  his  forefathers.^ 

Hitherto  the  pr<^res8  of  the  sovereign  had  been 
a  continued  triumph  ;  but  as  he  advanced  through  King's 
France,  although  the  crowds  which  were  every 
where  assembled  on  the  wayside  to  see  him  pass, 
received  him  always  with  respect,  sometimes  with 
enthusiasm,  yet  it  was  appsOrent  that  there  was  a  mixed 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people.    The  unanimous 
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CHAP,  transports  which  had  greeted  his  entry  into  London, 
'  -and  passage  through  England,  were  no  longer  to 


be  discerned.    The  feeling  of  loyalty,  one  of  the 
noblest  passions  which  can  fill  the  breast,  because 
one  of  the  least  selfish,  was  nearly  extinct  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  the  return  of  the  Royal 
family  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  deep 
national  humiliation ;  their  principal  feeling  was 
curiosity  to  see  the  strangers.    The  King  arrived 
at  Compeigne  on  the  29th,  and  the  preparations  for 
bis  reception  at  Paris  having  been  completed,  he 
made  his  public  entry  by  the  gate  of  St  Denis  on  the 
Sd  May,  in  the  midst  of  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
spectators.    The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  seated 
by  his  side :  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon  formed  his 
escort :  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  kept  the  streets 
for  the  procession ;  and  innumerable  officers  and 
privates  of  the  Allied  armies  added,  by  their  gay 
and  varied  uniforms,  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene. 
The  procession  proceeded  first  to  Notre  Dame, 
where  the  King  and  the  royal  family  returned  thanks 
for  their  restoration,  and  then  proceeded  by  the 
quays  and  the  Pont  Neuf  to  the  Tuileries.  When 
,  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  reached  the  foot  of  the 

Hist,  de  la  principal  stair  of  that  palace,  which  she  had  not  seen 
ti^,  1.    since  the  10th  August  1792,  when,  in  company  with 
Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  she  left  it  to  take 
239  "^242  the  insurgents  in  the  National  Assem- 

Lab.  ii  '  bly,*  her  emotions  were  so  overpowering,  that  she 
Moiit^tS^,  fell  down  insensible  at  the  King's  feet.  But  these 
Hay  4,  awful  recoUcctions  produced  little  or  no  efiect  on  the 
Tidb.  X.  Parisians ;  and  the  principal  observation  made  was,^ 
that  the  King's  and  Princess'  dresses  were  cut  in  the 
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London  fashion,  and  that  the  Duchess  d' Anmulraie  chap. 

•  LXXV 

was  a  perfect  fright  with  her  low  English  bonnet*   - 


But  a  more  serious  duty  awaited  this  restored 
monarch;  and  having  now  resumed  the  reins  ofConven- 
govemmenL  the  first  care  which  awaited  him  was  A^2dd 
the  difficult  Task  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  p^^'^^ 
the  Allied  powers,  which  should  at  once  satisfy  theirabuHion. 
just  and  ineritable  demands,  and  not  prove  an  insu-^eL^^n^ 
perable  stumbling-block  in  the  first  days  of  his  resto-^^* 
ration  to  the  French  people.    The  generous,  perhaps 
in  some  degree  imprudent,  expressions  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  at  the  first  taking  of  Paris,  had  produced 
a  prodigious  impression ;  his  popularity  was  at  the 
highest  point,  and  his  influence  in  the  capital  alto- 
gether irresistible.    It  was  the  idea  that  they  would 
escape  by  his  magnanimity  from  the  consequences  of 
defeat,  and  retain,  even  after  the  occupation  of  the 
capital,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  conquests, 
which  had  reconciled  them  to  the  Restoration,  and 
produced  the  general  burst  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.    But  when  the  diplomatists  began  coolly  to 
sit  down  to  reduce  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  to 
writing,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  these 
expectations  with  the  obvious  necessity  of  curtailing  iHa^ziS 
France  so  much,  that  it  should  not  again  prove  dan- 
gerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  ;^  and  it  required  483,' 484« 
all  the  address  of  Talleyrand  and  the  other  ministers  f 74^'  ^^'5 

*  At  this  period  the  Engliflh  fashion  for  bosDets  was  ezeeediDgly 
low,  and  the  French  proportionally  high :  so  that  the  contrast  between 
the  Duchesse  d* Angouleme^s  hajmaker*8  bonnet  and  the  splendid  cai/- 
f\trtt  and  feathers  with  which  the  ladies  were  adorned  at  Paris,  was 
BuiBdently  striking.  When  Lonis  crossed  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  veil  was 
taken  off  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  had  been  placed  tliere  a  week 
before,  and  which  bore  the  inscription — ^  Ludovico  reduce,  Henricus 
rediriviis,**  which  was  the  felicitous  thought  of  M-  Lally  Tollendal^ 
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CHAP,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  to  overcome 
the  diflSculty. 


1814.  By  ^  conyention  concluded  on  23d  April,  it  was 
Prodigioiia provided  that  the  French  troops  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  should  evacuate  all  the 
JJI^^^^  fortresses  and  countries  beyond  the  frontiers  of  old 
by  Fnmoe.  Francc,  as  they  stood  on  the  1st  January  179^  which 
was  at  one  blow  to  sweep  away  the  whole  conquests 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Allied  troops  were  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  the 
territory  so  defined ;  and  all  military  exactions  on 
both  sides  were  by  a  secret  article  to  cease  forthwith. 
The  principal  object  of  this  clause  was  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  unbounded  and  scourging  requisitions  of  Mar- 
shal Davoust,  who  still  retained  possession  of  Ham- 
burg. The  number  of  strong  places,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  artillery,  warlike  stores,  and  muniments  of 
war,  which  by  this  convention  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies,  was  prodigious,  and  altogether  unexam- 
pled in  the  annals  of  military  trophies.  They  convey 
alone  a  stupendous  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
military  resources  which,  at  one  period,  were  at  the 
disposed  of  the  French  Emperor ;  and  of  the  strange 
and  ruinous  policy  which  prompted  him  to  disperse 
his  troops  over  so  many  distant  strongholds,  when  be 
was  contending  against  greatly  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy  for  life  and  death  on  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne. Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Wesel,  in 
Germany ;  Maestricht,  Mayence,  Luxemburg,  and 
Kehl,  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  ;  Flushing,  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  many 
others  in  the  low  countries ;  Mantua,  Alexandria, 
Peschiera,  Gavi,  Turin,  in  Italy  ;  Barcelona,  Figue- 
ras,  Rosas,  Tortosa,  in  Spain;  besides  a  vast 
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number  of  others  of  lesser  note,  were  abandoned* 

Fifty-three  fortresses  of  note,  twelve  thousand  pieces  

of  cannon,  ammunition  and  military  stores  in  incal-  ^^^^ 
culable  quantities,  and  garrisons  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  meu,*  aU  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  old  France,  were  thus  at  one  blow  sur- 
rendered I    What  a  picture  does  this  present  of 
the  astonishing  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  grasp 
which  Napoleon  had  thus  laid  on  Europe ;  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  military  giant  whose  weight  had 
so  long  oppressed  the  world,  when  even  in  his  last 
extremity,  and  after  such  unheard-of  reyerses,  he>  Kooh,  bl 
yet  had  such  magnificent  spoils  to  yield  up  to  itte^^f^'^ 
victor  I    But  what  is  physic^  strength  where  ^onl^j^^^ 
virtue  is  wanting ;  and  what  the  external  resources  n.  Remuii, 
of  an  empire,  when  its  heart  is  paralysed  by  the**^^ 
selfishness  of  a  revolution?* 

The  treaty  of  the  SOth  May  was  signed  at  Paris 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  on  the  one  side,  Tmty  of 
and  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Prussia  on  the  other; 
but  after  the  convention  of  23d  April,  it  contained 

*  The  magnitude  of  these  garrisons,  even  in  the  last  moments  of  the 
empbe,  and  when  Napoleon  waa  literallj  crashed  at  Paris  for  want  of 
men,  was  aach  as  almost  to  exceed  helief.  The  following  was  the  amoont 
of  a  few  of  the  principal,  as  they  finally  evacuated  the  fortresses  they 
held  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities : — 

Garriioas.  Bomidated. 


Hamburg,  12300  ...  25th  May. 

Magdeburg,  16000  ...  26th  May. 

Weed,  :  10000  ...  10th  May. 

Mayenee,  15000  ...  4th  May. 

Barcelona,   6000  ...  12th  May. 

Antwerp,  17500  ...  6th  May. 

Mantua,   6000  ...  28th  April. 

Akrandria,   5500  ...  30th  April. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  4000  ...  24th  April. 


92300 

—-See  ScHOBLL,  HisUrire  det  TraUh  de  PaiXj  z.  442,  433,  and  Ahte, 
X.380. 
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OHAP.  little  which  was  not  foreseen  hy  the  French.  It 

  provided  that  France  should  be  reduced  to  its  or^« 

nal  limits,  as  they  stood  on  1st  January  1792,  with 
the  exception  of  various  cessions  of  small  territories, 
some  to  France  by  the  neighbouring  powers,  others 
by  France  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  defining  more 
clearly,  and  for  mutual  advantage,  its  frontiers,  but 
which,  upmi  a  balance  of  gains  and  losses,  gave  it 
an  increase  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls. 
Avignon,  however,  and  the  country  of  Venaisin,  the 
first  conquests  of  the  Revolution,  were  secured  to  it. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  consented  to  abandon  all 
pretensions  to  any  territories  beyond  these  limits, 
and  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  fortifications 
being  erected  on  any  points  which  the  new  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  might  deem  expedient. 
Holland  was  to  be  an  independent  state,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Orange,  but  with  an 
accession  of  territory ;  Germany  was  to  be  indepen- 
dent, but  under  the  guarantee  of  a  federal  union ; 
Switzerland  independent,  governed  by  itself;  Italy 
divided  into  sovereign  states.  The  free  navigation 
of  the  Rhine  was  expressly  stipulated.  Malta,  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  was  ceded  in  perpetuity,  with  its 
dependencies,  to  Great  Britain;  and  she,  on  her 
part,  agreed  to  restore  all  the  colonies  taken  from 
France  or  her  allies  during  the  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  islands  of  Tobago,  St  Lucie,  and  the  por- 
tion of  St  Domingo  formerly  belonging  to  Spain, 
which  was  to  be  restored  to  that  power,  in  the  West, 
and  the  Isle  of  France  in  the  East  Indies.  Guada- 
loupe,  Martinique,  and  Le  Guj  ane  were  restored  to 
France.  France  was  to  be  permitted  to  form  com- 
mercial  establishments  in  the  East  Indies,  but  under 
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ihe  ooDdition  tbat  no  more  troops  were  to  be  sent 
there  than  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  police ; 


and  slie  r^ained  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast  of  ^^^^ 
Newfonndlaiid  and  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence*  The 
fleet  at  Antwerp,  which  consisted  of  thirty-eight  ships 
of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates,  was  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  two  were  to  be  restored  to 
France,  and  one  to  the  King  of  Holland.  The 
ships,  however,  of  France  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies  before  the  armistice  of  23d  April, 
and  especially  the  fleet  at  the  Tezel,  were  to  remain 
with  the  Allies ;  and  they  w^  immediately  made 
over  to  \he  King  of  Holland.  All  subordinate  points i 
and  matters  of  detail  were,  by  common  consent,  j^^^^^^ 
referred  to  a  congress  of  all  the  great  powers,  which  ^ 
it  was  agreed  should  assemble  at  Vienna  in  the  Bai^4S6%i)^ 
eeeding  autumn.^ 

Such  were  the  public  articles  of  the  treaty :  but, 
in  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  secret  treaty  also  secret 
signed,  which  contained  articles  of  considerable^^j^y'. 
importance,  and  which  pointed  in  no  obscure  man- 
ner to  the  policy  which  was  to  be  pursued  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
They  rdated  chiefly  to  the  disposal  of  the  immense  * 
territories,  containing  no  less  than  15,360,000  souls, 
which  had .  been  severed  from  Napoleon's  empire, 
besides  16,000,000  more  from  its  external  depen- 
dencies, which  were  now  in  great  part  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Allied  powers.  The  leading  principle  which 
regulated  these  distributions,  was  to  strengthen  the 
second-rateatates  which  bordered  upon  France  ;  and 
from  the  weakness  of  which,  she  had  hitherto  always 
been  able  to  make  successful  irruptions  from  her  own 
territories,  before  the  more  distant  sovereigns  could 
oome  to  their  support.    To  guard  against  this  dan- 
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GEAP.  ger»  it  was  provided  that  Piedmoat  should  receive 
Lxxv.       accession  of  territory  by  the  incorporation  of 


am. 


1814.  Genoa  with  her  dominions,  the  latter  town  being 
declared  a  free  port:  that  the  reconstruction  of 
Switzerland,  as  agreed  on  by  the  Allied  powers, 
should  be  ratified  by  France ;  that  Flanders,  between 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  should  be  annexed  to 
1  Cap.     Holland;  and  the  German  states  on  the  left  bank  of 
Joun,  L         Rhine,  which  had  been  conquered  from  France, 
18, 19.     divided  between  Holland  and  Prussia.^ 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  most  glorious 
ReflecUonsthat  Euffland  had  ever  concluded — ^fflorious,  even 

on  the  ^®  -  1^-11?  T^i 

treaty  of  morc  from  what  she  abandoned  than  What  she 
retained  o£  her  conquests.  With  her  enemy  abso- 
lutely at  her  feet — with  half  of  France  overrun  by 
four  hundred  thousand  victorious  troops — ^with  her 
capital  taken,  and  her  Emperor  virtually  a  prisoner 
in  exile,  she  gave  to  her  no  inconsiderable  accession 
of  territory  in  Europe,  and  restored  three-fourths  of 
her  colonial  possessions.  Not  a  village  was  reft 
from  old  France :  not  a  military  contribution  was 
levied :  not  a  palace  or  a  museum  was  rifled :  not 
an  indignity  to  the  national  honour  was  ofiered.  All 
that  was  done  was  to  restore  the  provinces,  which, 
since  her  career  of  conquest  began  in  1794,  she  had 
wrested  from  the  adjoining  powers.  The  French 
museums,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  Germany, 
Spain,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  were  left  untouched : 
even  the  sacred  relics  of  Sans-Souci,  and  of  the  great 
king  of  Prussia,  were  unreclaimed :  so  far  from  fol- 
lowing Napoleon's  bad  example,  in  seizing  every 
article  of  value  wherever  he  went,  the  Allies,  when 
they  had  them  in  their  power,  did  not  even  reclaim 
their  own.*    What  did  Napoleon  do  to  Prussia  in 

*  Napoleon  had  some  of  these  with  him,  in  the  room  in  which  he 
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similar  circumstances  in  1807?  Why,  he  imposed  on  chap. 

that  limited  state,  with  only  seven  millions  of  inhabi-  1 

tants,  a  war  contribution  of  L.26,000,000,  and  severed 
from  it  the  half  of  its  dominions  ?  *  What  did  he  do 
to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1809  ?  Why, 
he  imposed  on  it  a  contribution  of  L.99500,000,  and 
wrested  from  it  a  fourth  of  the  monarchy.t  If  the 
Allies  had  acted  in  a  similar  spirit  in  1814,  how 
much  of  the  territories  of  old  France  would  they 
have  left  to  its  inhabitants  ?  What  crushing  contri* 
buticms  would  they  have  levied  for  many  a  long  and 
weary  year  on  the  vanquished :  what  havoc  would 
they  have  made  in  all  the  museums  and  royal  palaces 
of  France  I  Doubtless,  their  forbearance  was  not 
entirely  owing  to  disinterestedness;  doubtless,  they 
had  jealousies  of  their  own  to  consider,  politicid 
objects  of  their  own  to  gain  in  reconciling  France  to 
the  new  dynasty ;  but  still  their  policy  was  founded 
on  a  noble  spirit — ^it  rested  on  the  principle  of  eradi- 
cating hostility  by  generosity,  and  avenging  injury 
by  forgiveness.  The  result  proved,  that  in  doing  so 
they  proceeded  on  too  exalted  an  estimate  of  human 
nature. 

In  the  general  settlement  of  Europe  after  the 
Revolutionary  deluge  had  subsided,  the  fate  of  oneRetorn  of 
oi  the  most  persevering,  and  not  the  least  illus-^^^^^ 
trions,  of  Napoleon's  opponents  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Pius  the  VIL,  after  having  been  taken 
away,  he  knew  not  whither,  by  orders  of  Napoleon, 
from  Fontainbleau  on  the  23d  January,  in  virtue  of 
the  convention  alrelLdy  mentioned,^  had  been  still 

died  at  8t  Helena.   *^  Voiu  ezaminez,**  said  he,  "  cette  grande  hor- 
loge;  eUe  lemut  de  rereil'inatiD  an  Grand  Frederic.  Je  Fai  prise  i 
Potsdam :  c*^tait  tout  ce  que  Yalait  la  Fhuse.** — ^Artomabchi.  Der* 
merg  Jours  de  Napolecny  i.  97. 
•  Ante,  VI.  805.  f  Ante,  VH.  517.  %  Ante,  X.  44. 
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CHAP,  under  one  pretext  or  another  detained  in  the  Frencli 

 L  territory,  and  was  still  in  Provence  when  Paris 

1814.         taken.    One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  provi- 

Aprii2.  sional  government,  was  hy  a  decree  to  direct  him 
to  be  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  conducted  to  the 
Italian  frontiers  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 
rank.  He  entered  Italy  accordingly,  and  at  Cesina, 
near  Parma,  had  an  interview  with  Murat,  who 
exhibited  to  him  the  original  of  a  memorial,  a  copy 
of  which  a  number  of  the  nobles  and  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  had  presented  to  the  Allied  powers, 
praying  to  have  the  Roman  states  incorporated  with 
one  of  the  secular  powers  of  Italy.  Without  look- 
ing at  the  memoir  so  as  to  know  what  signatures 
were  attached  to  it,  the  generous  pontiff  at  once 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  Continuing  his  route  by  slow 
journeys,  which  the  feeble  state  of  his  health  ren- 
dered necessary,  be  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  on  the  SSd,  and  entered  that  city  on  the  24th 
May ;  nearly  five  years  after  he  had  been  violently 
carried  off  at  dead  of  night  by  the  troops  of  Napo- 
poleon.  Opinions  had  been  divided  previously  as 
to  the  expedience  of  his  return ;  and  those  who  had 
signed  the  memorial  to  the  Allies,  justly  dreaded 
the  efiects  of  his  resentment :  but  the  generous  pro- 
-ceeding  at  Cesina  overcame  all  hearts,  and  he  was 
received  with  unanimous  and  heartfelt  expressions 
of  satisfaction*    Stricken  by  conscience,  some  of  the 

lArtaod,  Boblcs  who  had  signed  the  memorial  came  next  day 
to  request  forgiveness.  ^^Have  we  not  some  faults, 
too,  to  reproach  ourselves  with  ?  **  replied  the  generous 
pontiff;  "let  us  bury  our  injuries  in  oblivion.*'* 

The  world  had  never  seen — ^probably  the  world 
win  never  again  see,  so  marvellous  a  spectacle  as  the 
{ttreete  of  Paris  exhibited  from  the  31st  April,  when 
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the  entry  of  the  Allies  took  place,  till  the  l6th  Juiie^  lIxv 
when,  upon  their  finally  retiring,  the  seryice  of  the  ^g^^ 
posts  was  restored  to  the  National  Guard  of  the 
capitaL   In  a  state  of  the  most  profound  tranquillity,  ^^'^ 
with  the  most  absolute  protection  of  life  and  property,  spectacle 
even  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  their  former  enemies,  the  paris  exhi. 
capital  of  Napoleon  was  to  be  seen  occupied  by  thejj^^^^^, 
troops  of  twenty  different  nations,  whom  the  oppres- 
sion of  his  government  had  roused  to  arms  from  the 
walls  of  China  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.    As  if  by 
the  wand  of  a  mighty  enchanter,  all  the  angry  pas- 
sions, the  fierce  contentions,  which  had  so  long 
deluged  the  world  with  blood,  seemed  to  be  stilled ; 
and  victors  and  vanquished  sank  down  side  by  side 
into  the  enjoyment  of  repose.    Beside  the  veterans 
of  Napoleon's  old  guard,  who  still  retained  even  in 
the  moment  of  defeat,  and  when  surrounded  by  the 
might  of  foreign  powers,  their  martial  and  undaunt- 
ed aspect,  were  to  be  seen  the  superb  household 
troops  of  Russia  and  Prussia ;  the  splendid  cuiras- 
siers of  Austria  shone  in  glittering  steel ;  the  iron 
veterans  of  Blucher  still  eyed  the  troops  of  France 
with  jealousy,  as  if  their  enmity  was  unappeased 
even  by  the  conquest  of  their  enemies.   The  nomad 
tribes  of  Asia  and  the  Ukraine  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  street;  groups  of  Cossack  bivouacs  lay  in 
the  Champs-Elysees ;  the  Bashkirs  and  Tartars 
gased  with  undisguised  avidity,  but  restrained  hands, 
on  the  gorgeous  display  of  jewellery  and  dresses 
which  were  displayed  in  the  shop  windows  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  numerous  princes  and  potentates 
who  thronged  the  metropolis.    Every  morning  the 
noble  columns  of  the  Preobazinsky  an4  Simonefsky 
guards  marched  out  of  the  barracks  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  to  exercise  on  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  at 
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CHAP.  noon,  reviews  of  cavalry  succeeded,  and  the  earth 

V  V  «r  vr  '  » 

 shook  under  the  thundering  charge  of  the  Russian 

1814.  cuirassiers.  Often  in  the  evening  the  Allied  mon- 
archs  were  to  he  seen  at  the  opera,  or  some  of  the 
theatres ;  and  the  applause  with  which  they  were 
received,  resemhled  what  might  have  been  expected 
if  Napoleon  had  returned  in  triumph  from  the  cap- 
ture  of  their  capitals.  Early  in  June,  Wellington, 
who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  of  England  at 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  appeared  among  them ; 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  opera- 

I  Penonai  housc  ucver  shook  with  louder  applause  than  when 

tio^'^E^^®  first  made  his  appearance  there  after  the  battle 

4a?;4M)9.  of  Toulouse.* 

One  peculiarity  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian 

UniTenai  armies  which  most  excited  the  attention  of  the 
Parisians,  was  the  universal  and  simple  feeling  of 

the  AUied  piety  with  which  they  were  animated.  To  an  infidel 

^^"^  generation,  who  had  known  Christianity  only  in  its 
corruption,  and  judged  of  its  spirit  only  from  the 
misrepresentation  of  its  enemies,  this  circumstance 
was  the  subject  of  general  astonishment  and  partial 
admiration.  ''We  listened,"  says  a  contemporary 
French  journalist,  ''to  young  Russian  officers,  on 
the  very  day  of  their  triumphant  entrance  into  Paris, 
who  spoke  of  their  exploits  from  Moscow  to  the 
Seine,  as  of  deeds  which  had  been  accomplished 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  divine  Providence; 
and  ascribing  to  themselves  only  the  glory  of  having 
been  chosen  as  the  instruments  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  decree.  They  spoke  of  their  victories 
without  exultation,  and  in  language  so  simple,  that 
it  seemed  to  us  as  if  they  did  so,  by  common  con* 
sent,  out  of  politeness.  They  showed  us  a  silver 
medal,  worn  equally  by  their  generals  and  private 
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soldiers  as  a  badge  of  distinction.*  On  the  one  side  cha.p. 
is  represmted  the  eye  of  Providence,  and  on  the 
other  these  words  from  Scripture,  *  Not  Unto  us, 
not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name/    We  must  allow  it  is 
religion  which  has  formed  the  sacred  bond  of  their 
union  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  the  emblems 
of  which  their  troops  wear  on  their  garments.  No 
human  motive  could  have  induced  them  to  make 
sacrifices  unparalleled  in  history."^    Such  was  the*  Jon^ai 
spirit  which  conquered  the  French  Revolution ;  such,  April  3, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  vanquished,  the  principles 
which  gave  final  victory  to  the  arms  of  the  desert  in 
the  centre  of  civilized  infidelity.    The  opposite  cha- 
racters of  the  two  contending  powers  were  perfectly 
represented  by  one  circumstance :  Napoleon  placed 
on  his  triumphant  column  in  the  Place  Venddme  a 
statue  of  himself;  Alexander,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  caused  the  column,  which  the  gratitude 
of  the  senate  decreed  for  him  at  St  Petersburg,  to  be>  d«d.407, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Religion,  extending  her^^^^' 
arms  to  bless  mankind.' 

Before  the  Allied  armies  broke  up  from  Paris,  a 
grand  review  took  place  of  the  whole  troops  in  and<>nmd  re- 
around  that  city,  comprising  the  ^ite  of  the  Allied  Auled  ^ 
forces  then  in  France.    Seventy  thousand  men,  withp^[|^'* 
eighty-two  guns,  were  drawn  up  three  deep  on  the^j  ^• 
road,  firom  the  barrier  of  Neuilly  to  the  bridge  of  St 
Cloud :  they  occupied  the  whole  space,  and  certainly 
a  more  magnificent  military  spectacle  never  was  wit- 
nessed.   When  the  Emperor  Alexander,  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Prussia,  and  all 
the  marshals  and  generals  of  their  respective  armies, 
rode  along  the  line,  the  acclamations  of  the  troops, 
at  first  loud  and  overpowering,  then  getting  fainter 
*Tbe  Medal  of  1812. 
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CHAP,  and  fainter  as  they  died  away  in  the  distance,  were 

 1- inexpressibly  sublime.    Breaking  then  into  open 

column,  the  whole  defiled  past  the  sovereigns,  and 
such  was  the  splendour  of  their  array,  that  it  seemed 
scarcely  conceivable  that  they  had  so  recently  been 
engaged  in  a  campaign  of  unexampled  duration  and 
hardship.  The  Russian  guard,  in  particular,  twenty, 
and  the  Prussians  eight  thousand  Btrong,  attracted, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  their  equipments  and  the  preci- 
sion of  their  movements,  universal  admiration.  The 
eye  could  scarcely  bear  the  dazzling  lines  of  light 
which,  under  a  bright  sun  and  a  cloudless  sky,  were 
reflected  from  the  cuirasses  and  sabres  of  the  cavalry. 
Proudly  the  celebrated  regiments  of  the  Russian 
guards,  Preobazinsky,  Simonefsky,  and  Bonnet  d*Or, 
marched  past :  every  third  or  fourth  man  bore  the 
mark,  in  a  religiously-preserved  chasm  in  his  cap, 
made  by  the  French  grape-shot  on  the  field  of  Culm. 
In  noble  array  the  vast  host  pressed  on  with  an  erect 
air:  they  passed  through  the  unfinished  arch  of 
Neuilly,  begun  by  Napoleon  to  the  honour  of  the 
Grand  Army,  defiled  in  silence  over  the  Place  of 
the  Revolution,  treading  on  the  spot  where  Louis 
XVI*  had  fallen,  and  scarce  cast  an  eye  on  the  unfi* 
nished  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Glory,  commenced 
after  the  triumph  of  Jena.  Among  the  countless  mul- 
titude whom  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  period  had 
drawn  together  from  every  part  of  Europe  totheFrench 
capital,  and  the  brilliancy  of  this  spectacle  had  con- 
centrated in  one  spot,  was  one  young  man,  who  had 
watch^  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the  war 
from  his  earliest  years,  and  who,  having  hurried  from 
his  paternal  roof  in  Edinburgh  on  the  first  cessation 
of  hostilities,  then  conceived  the  first  idea  of  narra- 
ting its  events ;  and  amidat  its  wonders  inhaled  that 
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ardent  spirit,  that  deep  enthusiasm,  which,  sus-  ^^^^^ 
taining  him  through  fourteen  subsequent  years  of- 


travelling  and  study,  and  fourteen  more  of  com- 
position,  has  at  length  realized  itself  in  the  present 
history. 

Having  finally  arranged  matters  at  Paris,  the  Al- 
lied sovereigns,  before  retiring  to  their  own  dominions,  ^Jj^^^*** 
paid  a  visit  to  London.  It  belongs  to  the  historians 
of  England  to  recount  the  festivities  of  that  joyous 
period — that  cloth  of  gold  of  modem  times — when  the 
greatest,  and  wisest,  and  bravest  in  Europe  came  to  do 
Yoluntary  homage  to  the  free  people  whose  energy  and 
perseverance  had  saved  themselves  by  their  firmness, 
and  Europe  by  their  example.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as 
a  topic  interesting  to  general  history,  that  the  Allied 
monarchs  left  Paris  on  the  5ih  July,  and  reached 
Deal  on  the  8th :  that  they  were  received  with  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm  by  all  classes  in  England,  from 
the  peasant  to  the  throne :  that  they  were  feasted 
with  more  than  the  usual  magnificence  at  Guildhall, 
and  received  with  more  than  wonted  splendour  at  the 
Palace :  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  invested 
with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  at  Carlton-House;  and 
that  at  Oxford  both  he  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  well 
as  Marshal  Blucher,  were  arrayed  with  all  the  aca- 
demic honours  which  a  grateful  nation  could  bestow  :^ 
that  a  splendid  naval  review  at  Portsmouth,  where 
thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  manceuvred  toge- 
ther, conveyed  an  adequate  idea  of  the  naval  power 
of  England :  and  that,  satiated  with  pomp  and  the 
cheers  of  admiration,  they  embarked  for  the  conti- 
nent on  their  return  to  their  own  dominions.  But 
two  circumstances  connected  with  this  visit,  at  the 
close  of  the  longest,  most  costly,  and  bloodiest  war 
moitioned  in  history,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  as 
characteristic  of  the  British  empire  at  this  period. 

VOL.  X.  S  L  n^^^J^ 
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CHAP.  When  Alexander  visited  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
 and  saw  the  acres  covered  with  cannon  and  shot  in 


that  stupendous  emporium  of  military  strength,  he 
«aid,    Why,  ilbis  resembles  rather  the  preparation  of 
a  great  nation  for  the  commencement  of  a  war,  than 
the  stores  still  remaining  to  it  at  its  termination/' 
« Ann.     And  as  the  same  monarch  surveyed  the  hundreds  of 
4!^^®^*' thousands  who  assembled  to  see  him  in  Hyde  Park, 
^hwmioie.  te  was  80  impressed  with  the  universal  well-being 
life  of    of  the  spectators^  that  he  exclaimed,    This  is  indeed 
iL 67/71.  iniposing;  but  where  are  the  people?"^ 

One  other  circumstance,  of  domestic  interest  in  its 
Remark-  -Origin,  but  of  vast  importance  in  its  ultimate  results, 
^g^"^^  deserves  to  be  recorded  of  this  eventful  period.  At 
toPrin^B  ^^^^  during  the  stay  of  the  Allied  monarchs,  there 

Leopold  of  was  Lord  ,  who  had  filled  with  acknowledged 

Cobourg  *Wlity  a  high  diplomatic  situation  at  their  head- 
ceming  to  quarters  during  the  latter  period  of  the  war.  His 
England,  y^^^^  j^j^j^  rank,  had  joined  him  to  partake  in  the 
festivities  of  that  brilliant  period,  and  with  her  a 
young  relative,  equally  distinguished  by  her  beauty 
and  talents^  then  appearing  in  all  the  freshness  of 
opening  youth.  A  frequent  visiter  at  this  period  in 
Lord  ^'s  family  was  a  young  officer,  then  an  aide- 
decamp  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  a  younger 
brother  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family  in  Ger- 
many, but  who,  like  many  other  scions  of  nobility, 
had  more  blood  in  his  veins  than  money  in  his 
pocket.  The  young  aide-de-camp  speedily  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  graces  of  the  English  lady;  and  when 
the  sovereigns  were  about  to  set  out  for  England, 
whither  Lord  was  to  accompany  them,  he  bit- 
terly lamented  the  scantiness  of  his  finances,  which 
prevented  him  from  following  in  the  train  of  such 

attraction.  ^  Lord          good-humouredly  told  him 

he  should  always  find  a  place  at  his  table  when  he 
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was  not  otherwise  engaged^  and  that  he  would  pat  chap. 

him  in  the  way  of  seeing  all  the  world  in  the  British  

metropolis,  which  he  would  prohahly  never  see  to  ^^^^ 
such  advantage  again.  Such  an  offer,  especially 
when  seconded  hy  such  influences,  proved  irresisti- 
ble, and  the  young  German  gladly  followed  them  to 
London.  He  was  there  speedily  introduced  to,  and 
erelong  distinguished  by,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
whose  projected  alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  recently  before  been  broken  off.  Though  the 
Princess  remarked  him,  however,  it  was  nothing  more 
At  that  time  than  a  passing  regard ;  for  her  thoughts 
were  then  more  seriously  occupied  by  another.  Hav- 
ing received,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  deemed  some 
encouragement,  the  young  soldier  proposed  to  the 
Princess,  and  was  refused,  and  subsequently  went  to 
Vienna  during  the  sitting  of  the  congress  at  that  place, 
where  his  susceptible  heart  was  speedily  engrossed  in 
another  tender  afiair.  Invincible  obstacles,  however, 
presented  themselves  to  the  realization  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte^s  views,  which  had  led  to  her  first  rejection  of 
the  gallant  German :  he  received  a  friendly  hint  from 
London  to  make  his  attentions  to  the  fair  Austrian  less 
remarkable:  he  returned  to  the  English  capital,  again 
proposed  to  the  English  princess,  and  was  accepted. 
It  was  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cob^rg  ;  and  his 
subsequent  destiny  and  that  of  his  familj  exceeds  all 
that  romance  has  figured  of  the  marvellous.  He 
married  the  heiress  a!  England :  after  her  lamented 
end  he  espoused  a  daughter  of  France :  he  was  offered 
the  throne  of  Greece,  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Bel- 
gium. In  consequence  of  his  elevation,  one  of  his 
nephews  has  married  the  heiress  of  Portugal,  another 
the  Queen  of  England ;  and  the  accidental  fancy  of 
a  young  German  officer  for  a  beautiful  English  lady. 
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CHAP,  has  in  its  ultimate  results  given  three  kingdoms  to 
Lxxv.      family,  placed  on  one  of  his  relatives  the  crown 
1814.  0f  ii^Q  greatest  empire  that  has  existed  in  the  world 
since  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  restored  to  England,  in 
hazardous  times,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  direct 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne.* 

The  march  upon  St  Dizier  was  unquestionably 
HeflcKjtionsexpedient  as  a  measure  of  military  policy,  and 
d!^Te   as  such  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  those 
?n  sT"**  brilliant  movements  in  that  astonishing  campaign, 
Diiier.    which  aloue  would  be  sufficient  to  give  immortality 
to  the  name  of  Napoleon.    When  his  whole  remain- 
ing resources  had  been  fairly  worn  out  in  that  mar- 
vellous struggle,  he  had  a  fair  prospect  by  this  feli- 
citous conception  of  renewing  the  contest  on  fresh 
ground,  hitherto  comparatively  unexhausted,  and  of 
tripling  his  force  in  the  field  by  the  addition  of  the 
garrisons  drawn  from  the  frontier  fortresses.  How 
nearly  it  succeeded  is  proved  by  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty which  Alexander  had  to  prevent  the  Austrian 
commander  from  commencing  in  consequence  a  ruin- 
ous retreat ;  and  his  own  words,  that  his  anxiety  on 
that  occasion  made  half  his  hair  turn  grey.  Yet  this 
movement,  beyond  all  question,  proved  his  ruin;  for, 
by  giving  room  for  the  manly  counsels  of  Blucher  and 
the  Russian  Emperor,  it  exposed  the  capital  to  the 
assault  of  irresistible  forces,  and  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  French  Emperor's  power  in  the  very  quarter 
where  he  had  deemed  it  most  securely  founded.  And 
thathe  fully  appreciated  the  dangerof  an  attack  there, 

*  It  would  be  indelicate,  during  the  life  of  some  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  curious  narration^  to  give  their  names  to  the 
public.  Those  acquainted  with  the  elevated  circles  of  English  society 
at  that  period,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  them  up ;  and  the  facta 
may  be  relied  on,  as  the  author  had  them  from  some  of  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned. 
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is  decisively  proved  by  the  haste  with  which  he  at  chap. 

oBce  abandoned  all  the  military  advantages  of  the  

march  on  St  Dizier  to  avert  it,  and  the  decisive  results 
which  followed  the  start  which  the  Allies  had  got  of 
him  at  the  capital  by  only  eight-and-forty  hours. 

It  was  not  thus  wkh  the  other  European  mo- 
narchies when  they  were  involved  in  disaster — 
Vienna  was  taken  by  Napoleon  in  1805;  but  thejjj^,^ 
Austrians  fought  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  ^^^eIJ^J^ 
wellnigh  restored  affairs  after  that  event ;  it  was  again  monar. 
taken  in  ISOQ^  but  the  monarchy  stood  firm,  and^'^^ 
reduced  the  invader  to  the  verge  of  ruin  at  Aspem  . 
and  Wagram.  Berlin  was  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1760,  and  by  Napoleon  in  I8O6 ;  but  that 
did  not  prevent  the  Great  Frederick  in  the  first 
instance  from  bringing  to  a  glorious  close  the  Seven 
Years*  War,  nor  Frederick  William  in  the  second, 
from  gallantly  struggling  with  his  Russion  allies 
for  existence  in  the  furthest  comer  of  his  dominions, 
amidst  the  snows  of  Eylau.  Madrid  fell  an  easy 
prey  in  1808  to  the  mingled  fraud  and  violence  of 
the  French  Emperor ;  but  Spain,  notwithstanding, 
continued  to  maintain  a  mortal  struggle  for  six  long 
years  with  the  forces  of  Napoleon.  Russia  was  pierced 
to  the  heart  in  1812,  and  her  ancient  capital  became 
the  spoil  of  the  invader ;  but  Alexander  continued 
the  contest  with  unabated  vigour,  and  fr*om  the 
flames  of  Moscow  arose  the  fire  which  delivered  the 
world.  How  then  did  it  happen  that  the  fall  of  the 
capital,  which  in  all  these  other  cases,  so  far  ftxm 
being  the  termination,  was  rather  the  commence- 
ment of  the  most  desperate  and  protracted  period  of 
the  war,  should  in  France  alone  have  had  a  totally 
opposite  effect ;  and  that  the  capture  of  Paris  should 
not  merely  have  been  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom,  but 
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CHAP,  the  overthrow  of  a  system^  the  change  of  a  dynasty, 
which  still  spread  its  ramifications  over  the  half  of 
^^1^-  Europe? 

The  cause  of  this  remarkahle  difference  is  to  be 
Cm^oF  found  in  the  decisive  distinction  in  the  last  crisis 
enoe.  between  a  Revolutionary  and  an  Established  govern- 
ment, and  the  different  motives  to  human  action  which 
the  two  bring  to  bear  upon  mankind.  A  revolution 
being  founded  in  general  on  the  triumph  of  violence, 
robbery,  and  treason,  over  fidelity,  order,  and  loyalty, 
and  almost  always  accompanied  in  its  progress  by  a 
hideous  effusion  of  blood  and  spoliation  of  property, 
its  leaders,  if  successful,  have  no  means  of  rousing  or 
retaining  the  attachment  of  their  followers,  but  by 
constantly  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  world. 
Equality,  patriotism,  liberty,  glory,  constitute  the 
successive  and  brilliant  meteors  which  they  launch 
forth  to  dazzle  and  inspire  mankind.  They  have  an 
instinctive  dread  of  the  influences  of  heaven ;  all 
allusion  to  a  Supreme  Being  appears  to  them  as 
fanaticism  ;  they  would  willingly  bury  all  thoughts 
of  another  world  in  oblivion.  As  long  as  success 
attends  their  efforts,  the  powerful  bond  of  worldly 
interest,  or  temporary  passion,  binds  together  the 
unholy  alliance,  and  its  force  proves  for  a  long  period 
irresistible.  But  the  very  principle  which  constitutes 
its  strength  in  prosperity,  affords  the  measure  of  its 
weakness  in  adversity ;  its  idol  being  worldly  suc- 
cess, when  that  idol  is  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the 
destroyer,  *Hhe  ocean  vault  faUs  in,  and  all  are 
crushed.*'  The  same  motives  of  action,  the  same 
principles  of  conduct,  which  make  them  unanimously 
rally  round  the  Eagles  of  the  conqueror,  necessarily 
lead  them  to  abandon  the  standards  of  the  unfortu* 
nate^    The  enthusiasm  of  Austerlitz,  however  dif- 
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ferent  in  its  aspect,  sprang  from  the  same  source  as  chap. 
the  defections  of  Fontainhleau ;  in  hoth  cases  they . 


were  true  to  one  and  the  same  principle — self- 
interest. 

The  existence  of  this  motive,  as  the  moving  gene- 
ral principle,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  utmost  it  is  tb«i 
generosity  and  heroism  in  indtvidtuil  cases,  though  J^^^^JJ^ 
these  unhappily  daily  hecome  less  frequent  in  the^jj^ 
late  stages  of  the  national  malady.  Nay,  the  ahsorh-sprmg  of 
ing  passion  for  individual  advancement,  which  in  thcj^io^^^ 
more  advanced  stages  of  revolution  comes  to  obliterate 
every  other  feeling,  springs  from  the  Ul-regulated 
impulse  given  in  the  outset  to  the  generous  affections. 
For  such  is  the  deceitfiilness  of  sin  and  the  proneness 
to  self-aggrandizement,  in  human  nature,  that  the 
passions  cannot  be  set  violently  in  motion,  even  by  the 
disinterested  feelings,  without  the  selfish  ere  long 
obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  current:  as  in  a  town 
carried  by  a  storm,  how  sublime  soever  may  be  the 
heroism,  how  glorious  the  self-sacrifice,  with  which 
the  troops  mount  the  breach,  the  strife,  if  successfiil^ 
is  sure  to  terminate  in  the  worst  atrocities  of  pillage, 
rape,  and  conflagration.  It  is  Religion  alone,  which, 
by  opening  a  scene  of  ambition  beyond  the  grave, 
can  provide  a  counterpoise  to  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  worldly  ambition,  which  can  render  men 
nobly  superior  to  all  the  storms  of  time,  and  give  the 
same  fidelity  to  a  falling  which  revolution  secures 
to  a  rising  cause. 

That  this,  and  not  any  peculiar  fickleness  or  prone- 
ness to  change,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  ^^^versal^®^^' 
and  disgraceful  desertion  by  France  of  its  revolu- from  ti» 
tionary  chief  when  he  became  unfortunate,  is  deci-  Sbe  mo-^' 
sively  proved  by  the  consideration  that,  in  other  "^^3r* 
times,  even  in  France  itself,  in  those  parts  of  the 
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CHAP,  country,  or  among  those  classes  where  the  old  influ- 
ences still  survived,  the  most  glorious  examples  of 


-^^l**  constancy  and  fidelity  had  heen  found.  In  the 
course  of  the  wars  with  England,  Paris  was  not  only 
taken  hut  occupied  eighteen  years  hy  the  English 
armies:  an  English  king  was  crowned  king  of 
France  at  Rheims ;  and  so  complete  was  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  country,  that  an  English  corps,  not  ten 
thousand  strong,  marched  right  through  the  heart 
of  France,  from  Calais  to  Bayonne,  without  encoun- 
tering any  opposition  ;  but  that  did  not  subjugate  the 
French  people,  or  hinder  them  from  gloriously 
rallying  behind  the  Loire,  and  twice  expelling  the 
English  from  their  territory.  The  League  long  held 
Paris ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  Henry  IV.,  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  the  provinces,  from  laying  siege 
to  it,  and  placing  himself,  a  protestant  chief,  on  the 
throne  of  France.  Where,  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
shall  we  find  more  touching  examples  of  heroism  in 
misfortune,  constancy  in  adversity,  than  in  La  Ven- 
dee, under  the  Republican  massacre,  or  in  Lyons 
under  the  wiVratT/arfe^ of  Fouche  andCoUot  d'Herbois? 
Even  in  Paris,  stripped  as  it  had  been  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  nobility  by  the  previous  emigration,  five 
hundred  devoted  gentlemen  hastened  to  theTuileries, 
on  the  10th  August  1792>  to  meet  death  with  the 
Royal  family ;  but  not  one  went  from  thence  to  Fon- 
tainbleau  to  share  exile  with  Napoleon  on  the  eve  of 
his  overthrow. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  shelter  the 
It  was  mis- tergiversations  of  Fontainbleau  under  any  peculiarity 
idonefThiohof  national  character,  or  to  ascribe  to  human  nature 
what  is  only  true  of  its  baseness  under  the  vices  of  a 
onpopoijir.  revolution.    It  is  equally  vain  to  allege  that  neces- 
sity drove  the  frenph  leaders  to  this  measure;  that 
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they  had  no  alternative ;  and  that  desertion  of  Napo*  chap. 
leon,  or  national  ruin,  stared  them  in  the  face,  jf.^^^*^- 


that  were  the  case,  what  condemnation  so  severe 
could  he  passed  on  the  revolutionary  system,  as  the 
admission  that  it  had  brought  matters,  under  chiefs 
and  leaders  of  the  nation's  own  appointment,  to  such 
a  pass,  that  nothing  remained  but  to  ruin  their 
country,  or  betray  the  hero  whom  they  had  placed 
upon  the  throne  ?  But,  in  truth,  it  was  misfortune, 
and  the  stoppage  of  the  robbery  of  Europe,  which 
alone  rendered  Napoleon  unpopular,  and  under-, 
mined  the  colossal  power  which  the  Revolution  had 
reared  up.  Not  a  whisper  was  heard  against  his 
system  of  government  as  long  as  it  was  victorious  ; 
it  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  popularity,  when,  ^fter 
twelve  years'  continuance,  he  crossed  the  Niemen ; 
it  was  when  it  became  unfortunate  alone  that  it  was 
felt  to  be  insupportable.  If  the  French  eagles  had 
gone  on  from  conquest  to  conquest,  France  would 
have  yielded  up  the  last  drop  of  its  blood  to  his  ambi* 
tion,  and  he  would  have  lived  and  died  surrounded 
by  the  adulation  of  its  whole  inhabitants,  though  it 
had  deprived  all  its  mothers  of  their  sons,  and  all 
the  civilized  world  of  its  possessions. 

No  position  is  more  frequently  maintained  by  the 
French  writers  of  the  liberal  school,  than  that  Napo- Any  resto- 
leon  perished  because  he  departed  from  the  prin-JJ^^J^ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution:  that  the  monarch  forgot lut^onary 
the  maxims  of  the  citizen,  the  emperor  the  simpli-kLpos^b^ 
city  of  the  general ;  that  he  stifled  the  national  voice  ^^^^ 
till  it  had  become  extinct,  and  curbed  the  popular 
energies  till  they  had  been  forgotten :  that  he  fell  at 
last,  less  under  the  bayonets  of  banded  Europe,  than 
in  consequence  of  his  despotic  terror  at  putting  arms 
into  the  hands  of  his  own  people :  and  that,  if  he  had 
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GHAP.  revived  in  1814  the  revolutionary  energy  of  1793,  he 

 would  have  proved  equally  victorious.  They  might  as 

well  say,  that  if  the  old  worn-out  debauchee  of  sixty 
would  only  resume  the  vigour  and  the  passions  of 
twenty-five,  he  would  extricate  himself  from  all  his 
ailments.  Doubtless  he  would  succeed  in  so  doing  by 
such  a  miracle,  for  a  time;  and  he  might,  if  so  reno- 
vated, run  again  for  twenty  years  the  career  of  plea- 
sure, licentiousness,  suffering,  and  decay.  But  is  such 
a  restoration  in  the  last  stages  of  excitement,  whether 
individual  or  national,  possible?  Is  it  desirable? 
Was  there  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of,  as  a  nation, 
after  twenty-five  years'  sufiering  and  exhaustion  from 
the  indulgence  of  its  social  or  convulsive  passions^ 
again  commencing  the  career  of  delusion  and  ruin  ? 
Never.  Men  are  hardly  ever  warned  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  preceding  generations,  but  they  are  never 
insensible  to  the  agonies  of  their  own. 

Equally  extravagant  is  the  idea  frequently  started 
A  pacific  by  a  more  amiable  and  philanthropic  class  of  writers, 
imJTractu^that  it  was  Napoleon's  ambition  which  ruined  the 
cable  to   cause  of  the  Revolution ;  and  that  if  he  had  only 

£iiapolooii« 

turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare  and  cultivated 
the  arts  of  peace,  after  he  had  gained  possession  of 
supreme  power,  as  he  had  done  those  of  war  to  attain 
it,  he  might  have  successfully  established  in  France 
the  glorious  fabric  of  constitutional  freedom.  They 
know  little  of  human  nature — of  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin — and  downward  progress  of  the  career  of  passion, 
who  think  such  a  transformation  practicable.  They 
know  still  less  of  the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  who 
deem  such  a  result  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion of  a  just  and  beneficent  Providence.  Are 
the  habits  necessary  for  the  building  up  constitu- 
tional freedom ;  the  industry,  self-denial,  and  fru- 
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gality,  which  must  constitute  its  bases  in  the  great  chap. 
body  of  the  people ;  the  moderation^  disinterested 


ness,  and  general  sway  of  virtue,  which  must  cha- 
racterize  the  leaders  of  the  state,  to  be  acquired 
amidst  the  total  breaking  up  of  society,  the  closing 
of  all  the  channels  of  pacific  industry,  the  excitement 
and  animation  of  war  ?  Is  the  general  abandonment 
of  religion,  the  universal  worship  of  the  Idol  of 
worldly  success,  the  sacrifice  of  every  principle  at  the 
shrine  of  self-interest,  the  school  in  which  the  domes- 
tic and  social  virtues  are  to  be  learned  ?  Are  rob- 
bery, devastation,  and  murder — ^the  sweeping  away 
of  the  property  of  ages^the  pouring  out  like  water 
the  blood  of  the  inqocent,  the  steps  by  which, 
under  a  just  Providence,  the  glorious  fabric  of  du- 
rable freedom  is  to  be  erected?  We  might  well 
despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  if  the 
French  Revolution  could  have  given  the  people 
engaged  in  it  such  a  blessing. 

Napoleon  knew  well  the  fallacy  of  this  idea.  He 
constantly  affirmed,  that  he  was  not  to  be  accused  for  Kapoieon  s 
the  wars  which  he  undertook:  that  they  were  im-JJe^Som- 
posed  upon  him  by  an  invincible  necessity:  thatP^^"* 
glory  and  success — in  other  words,  perpetual  con- which  he 
quest — ^were  the  conditions  of  his  tenure  of  power 
that  he  was  but  the  head  of  a  military  republic, 
which  would  admit  of  no  pause  in  its  career  :  that 
conquest  was  with  him  essential  to  existence,  and 
that  the  first  pause  in  the  march  of  victory  would 
prove  the  commencement  of  ruin.    This  history  has 
indeed  been  written  to  little  purpose  if  it  is  not 
manifest,  even  to  the  most  inconsiderate,  that  he  was 
right  in  these  ideas,  and  that  it  was  not  himself,  but 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  which  is  chargeable  with  his 
fall.    The  ardent  and  yet  disappointed  passions  of 
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CHAP,  the  Revolution,  the  millions  thrown  out  of  pacific 

 ^employments  the  insatiable  desires  awakened,  the 

boundless  anticipations  formed,  during  the  progress 
of  that  great  convulsion,  could  by  possibility  find 
vent  only  in  external  conquest  The  simple  pursuits 
of  industry,  the  unobtrusive  path  of  duty,  the  heroic 
self-denial  of  virtue,  the  only  sure  basis  of  general 
freedom,  were  insupportable  to  men  thus  violently 
excited.  If  we  would  know  where  the  career  of 
conquest,  once  successfully  commenced  by  a  demo- 
cratic state,  must  of  necessity  lead,  we  have  only  to 
look  to  the  empire  of  Rome  in  ancient,  or  of  British 
India  in  modem  times.  Even  now  the  fever  still 
bums  in  the  veins  of  France:  her  maniac  punish- 
ment is  not  yet  terminated.  Not  all  the  blood  shed 
by  Napoleon,  not  her  millions*  of  citizens  slaugh* 

*  Levies  of  Men  io  France  since  the  Revolution : — >, 


1793,  800,000 

1793  1,200,000 

1798  200,000 

1799,  200,000 

1801,  ,  80,000 

17tb  Jan.  1805,  ,  60,000 

24th  S^t.  1805,.,,  ,  80,000 

4th  Dec.  1806,  80,000 

7th  April,  1807,  ,  80,000 

2l8t  Jan.  1808,  80,000 

10th  Sept.  1808,  160,000 

18th  April,  1809,  ,  80,000 

18th  April,  1809,  10,000 

5th  Oct  1809,  96,000 

13th  Dec.  1810,... .V,  120,000 

13th  Dec.  1810,...,  40,000 

20th  Dec.  1811,  120,000 

nth  March  1812,,...  100,000 

l8t  Sept.  1812,,..,  137,000 

nth  Jan,  1813,  250,000 

dd  April  1818,  ,  180,000 

24th  Aug,  1818,  80,000 


Carried  forward,  8,588,000 
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tered.  have  been  able  to  subdue  the  fierce  ebul-  chap. 

•  LXXV 

lition :  the  double  conquest  of  her  capital  has  been 


unable  to  tame  her  pride ;  and  nothing  but  the  con- 
summate  talents  and  courage  of  Louis  Philippe, 
joined  to  the  philosophic  wisdom  of  M.  Giiizot,  have 
been  able  to  prevent  her  from  rushing  again  into  the 
career  of  glory,  of  sufiering,  and  of  punishment* 

The  French  Revolution,  therefore,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  whole,  of  which  the  enthusiasm  View  of 
and  fervour  of  1789  was  the  commencement;  thcg^ve 
rebellion  against  government  and  massacre  of  thePjj^^^^ 
king,  the  second  stagey  the  Reign  of  Terror  andiutioD. 
charnel-house  of  La  Vendue,  the  third ;  the  con- 
quests and  glory  of  Napoleon,  the  fourth ;  the  sub^ 
jugation  of  France  and  treachery  of  Fontainbleau, 
the  consummation.  Its  external  degradation  and 
internal  infamy  at  the  latter  period,  were  as  neces- 
sary a  part  of  its  progress,  as  inevitable  a  result  of 
its  principles,  as  the  harvest  reaped  in  autumn  is.  of 
the  seed  sown  in  spring.  The  connexion — the 
necessary  connexion  between  the  two,  now  stands 
revealed  in  colours  of  imperishable  light ;  they  are 
stamped  in  characters  of  fire  on  the  adamantine 
tablets  of  history.  Therefore  it  is  that  any  narra- 
tive of  the  Revolution,  which  does  not  follow  it  out 
to  its  fall,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  both  in  the 
fidelity  of  its  picture  and  the  truth  of  its  moral. 
To  stop  at  the  accession  of  the  Directory,  or  the  sei- 
zure of  supreme  power  by  Napoleon,  as  many  have 
done,  is  to  halt  in  our  account  of  a  fever  at  the  ninth 
or  thirteenth  day,  when  the  crisis  did  not  come  on 
till  the  twenty-first.    And  he  who,  after  refiecting 

Brought  forward)  9,523,000 

9th  Oct.  1813,  280,000 

15th  Nov.  1813,  300,000 

Total,  4,103,000 

^CipmovB,  X.  510 ;  and  Monitetert  of  the  ahoTe  dates. 
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CHAP,  on  the  events  of  this  marvellous  progress,  in  which 
-the  efforts  of  ages,  and  the  punishment  of  genera- 


tions,  were  all  concentrated  into  one  quarter  of  a 
century,  does  not  believe  in  the  divine  superinten- 
dence of  human  affairs,  and  the  reward  of  virtuous 
and  punishment  of  guilty  nations  in  this  world, 
would  not  be  converted  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead. 

An  author  in  whom  simplicity  or  beauty  of  expres- 
wWc^h  the'^^^^^  often  conceals  depth  and  justice  of  thought,  has 
Divine  ^  thus  explained  the  mode  of  the  divine  administra- 
meiiTof  manner  in  which  it  works  out  its  de- 

nations  is  crees  by  the  instrumentality  of  free  agents — "  The 

canriGcl  on*  »  o 

'beauty  and  magnificence,'*  says  Blair,'  of  the  uni^^ 
verse  are  much  heightened,  by  its  being  an  exten- 
sive and  complicated  system,  in  which  a  variety  of 
springs  are  made  to  play,  and  a  multitude  of  different 
movements  are  with  admirable  art  regulated  and 
kept  in  order.  Interfering  interests  and  jarring 
passions  are  in  such  manner  balanced  against  one 
another  ;  such  proper  checks  are  placed  on  the  vio- 
lence  of  human  pursuits,  and  the  wrath  of  man  is 
made  so  to  hold  its  course,  that  how  opposite  soever 
the  several  motions  at  first  appear  to  be,  yet  they  all 
concur  at  last  in  one  result.  While  among  the 
multitudes  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  some 
are  submissive  to  the  divine  authority,  some  rise  up 
in  rebellion  against  it;  others,  absorbed  in  their 
pleasures  and  pursuits,  are  totally  inattentive  to  it ; 
they  are  all  so  moved  by  an  imperceptible  influence 
from  above,  that  the  zeal  of  the  dutiful,  the  wrath  of 
the  rebellious,  and  the  indifference  of  the  careless, 
contribute  finally  to  the  glory  of  God.  All  are 
governed  in  such  a  manner  as  suits  their  powers, 
and  is  consistent  with  their  moral  freedom :  yet  the 
various  acts  of  these  free  agents  all  conspire  to  work 
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out  the  eternal  purposes  of  heaven.  The  system  chap. 
upon  which  the  divine  government  plainly  proceeds, 


is,  that  men's  own  wickedness  should  he  appointed  to  J 
correct  them,  that  they  should  he  snared  in  the  work 
of  their  own  hands.   When  the  vices  of  men  require 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  the  Almighty  is  at  no 
loss  for  the  ministers  of  justice.    No  special  inter- 
positions of  power  are  requisite.    He  has  no  occa^ 
sion  to  step  from  his  throne  and  interrupt  the  majes- 
jestic  order  of  nature.    With  the  solemnity  which 
befits  Omnipotence,  he  pronounces,  'Ephraim  is 
joined  to  his  idols:  let  him  alone.'    He  leaves 
transgressors  to  their  own  guUt,  and  punishment 
follows  of  course.    Their  own  stTis  do  the  work  of 
justice.    They  lift  the  scourge  ;  and  with  every 
stroke  they  inyflict  on  the  criminal,  they  mix  thei  Blair,  ir. 
severe  admonition  that  he  is  reaping  only  the^^":^^' 
fruit  of  his  own  deeds,  and  deserves  all  that  he  i^* 
suffers.'*' 

'  Without  pretending  to  explain  the  various  modes 
by  which  this  awful  and  mysterious  system  of  divine  universal 
administration,  in  which  ourselves  are  at  once  the^^^"'^^^ 
agents  and  the  objects  of  reward  and  punishment,  isS^^^^ 
carried  on,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
powerful  operation  of  two  moral  laws  of  our  being, 
with  the  reality  of  which  every  one,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  his  own  breast,  as  well  as  the  observation  of 
those  around  him,  must  be  familiar.  The  first  is, 
that  every  irregular  passion  or  illicit  desire  acquires 
strength  from  every  gratification  which  it  receives, 
and  becomes  the  more  uncontrollable  the  more  it  is 
indulged.  The  second,  that  the  power  of  self-denial 
and  the  energy  of  virtue  increases  with  every  occasion 
on  which  it  is  called  forth,  until  at  length  it  becomes 
a  formed  habit,  and  requires  hardly  any  effort  for 
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Lxxv*      accomplishment.    In  the  first  instance,  whether 

 with  nations  or  individuals,  "  c*est  le  dernier" — in 

1814  •  • 

the  second,  /*  c'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute/*  On 

the  counteracting  force  of  these  two  laws,  the 

whole  moral  administration  of  the  universe  hinges ; 

as  its  physical  equilibrium  is  dependent  on  the 

opposite  influences  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 

forces. 

It  is  bj  gradual  and  latent  steps  that  the  destruc- 
Gradnat  tion  of  virtuo,  whcthcr  in  the  individual  or  in  the 
J^i^p^^.****  community,  begins.  The  first  advances  of  sin  are 
sj^»  0^  clothed  in  the  garb  of  liberality  and  philanthropy : 
the  colours  it  then  assumes  are  the  homage  which  vice 
pays  to  virtue.  If  the  evil  unveiled  itself  at  the  begin- 
ning \  if  the  storm  which  is  to  uproot  society  discovered 
as  it  rose  all  its  horrors,  there  are  few  who  would  not 
shrink  from  its  contact.  But  its  first  appearance  is  so 
attractive  that  few  are  sensible  of  its  real  nature :  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  most  hardened  egotism  in  the  end 
derives  its  chief  strength  in  the  outset  from  the  gene- 
rous affections.  By  degrees,  **habit  gives  the  passions 
strength,  while  the  absence  of  glaring  guilt  seeming- 
ly justifies  them ;  and,  unawakened  by  remorse*  the 
sinner  proceeds  in  his  course  till  he  waxes  bold  in 
guilt  and  becomes  ripe  for  ruin«  We  are  impercep- 
tibly betrayed ;  from  one  licentious  attachment,  one 
criminal  passion,  led  on  to  another,  till  all  self- 
government  is  lost,  and  we  are  hurried  to  destruc- 
tion. In  this  manner,  every  criminal  passion  in  its 
progress  swells  and  blackens,  till  what  was  at  first  a 
small  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  rising 
from  the  sea,  is  found  to  carry  the  tempest  in  its 
>  Blair,  i.  womb.''^  What  is  the  career  of  the  drunkard,  the 
gamester,  or  the  sensualist,  but  an  exemplification 
of  the  truth  of  this  picture  ?    Reader  I  if  you  have 
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any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  moral  law,  search  ^j^^^- 

your  own  hearts,  call  to  mind  your  own  ways ;  ^ 

exactly  the  same  principle  applies  to  nations.  What 
is  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  all  its 
stages,  but  an  exemplification  of  this  truth  when 
applied  to  social  passions  ?  And  how  did  the  vast 
confederacy  of  earthly  passion,  which  had  so  long 
bestrode  the  world,  ultimately  break  up  ?  Pespite 
the  bright  and  glowing  colours  with  which  its  Aurora 
arose,  despite  the  great  and  glorious  deeds  by  which 
its  noontide  was  emblazoned,  it  sunk  in  the  end 
amidst  the  basest  and  most  degrading  selfishness.  It 
perished  precisely  as  a  gang  of  robbers  does,  in  which, 
when  the  stroke  of  adversity  is  at  last  felt,  each,  true 
to  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  strives  to  save  himself  by 
betraying  his  leader.  The  same  law  which  makes 
an  apple  fall  to  the  ground,  regulates  the  planets  in 
their  courses. 

The  second  moral  principle,  not  less  universal 
alike  in  individuals  and  nations  than  the  first,  is  open  And 
to  the  daily  observation  of  every  one,  equally  in  his  of 
own  breast  and  the  conduct  of  others.  Every  one  ^'"^"^ 
has  felt  in  his  own  experience,  however  little  he  may 
have  practised  it — every  teacher  of  youth  has  ascer- 
tained by  observation — every  moralist  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  has  enforced  the  remark  as  the  last 
conclusion  of  wisdom — that  the  path  of  virtue  is  rough 
and  thorny  at  the  outset ;  that  habits  of  industry  and 
self-denial  are  to  be  gained  only  by  exertion ;  that 
the  ascent  is  rugged,  the  path  steep,  but  that  the 
difficulty  diminishes  as  the  effort  is  continued;  and 
that,  when  the  *^  summit  is  reached,  the  heaven  is 
above  your  head,  and  at  your  feet  the  kingdom  of 
Cachemere.*'  And  such  is  the  effect  of  effort  strenu- 
ously made  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  that  it  purifies  itself 
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Lxxv  ^    advances,  and  progressively  easts  off  the  inter* 

 ^mixture  of  worldly  passion,  which  oflten  sullied  the 

puiity  of  its  motives  in  the  outset.  Hence  the  constant 
elevation  often^hserved  in  the  character  of  good  men 
:  >a8  they  advance  in  life,  till  at  its  elese  they  almost  seem 
to  have  lost  every  stain  of  human  corruption,  and  to  he 
translated  rather  than  raised,  by  death  to  immorta- 
lity. It  is  in  this^noral  law  that  the  antagonist  princi- 
ple of  social  as  well  as  individual  evil  is  to  be  found, 
and  it  was  by  its  operation  upon  successive  nations  that 
the  dreadful  nightmare  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  thrown  off  the  world.  Many  selfish  desires, 
much  corrupt  amUtion,  great  moral  weakness,  nume- 
rous political  sins,  stained  the  £rst  efforts  of  the 
coalition,  and  in  them  at  that  period  England  had 
her  full  share.  For  these  sins  they  suffered  and  are 
suffering ;  and  the  punishment  of  Great  Britain  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  national  debt  endures  ;  *  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  as  long  as  Poland  festersj  a  thorn 
of  weakiysss,  in  their  sides.  But  how  unworthy  soever 
its  champions  at  first  may  have  been,  the  cause  for 
which  they  contended  was  a  noble  one^it  was  that 
of'religion,  fidelity,  and  freedom;  and  as  the  con- 
test vdlled  on  they  were  purified  in  the  only  school 
of  real  amelioration — ^the  school  of  suffering.  Gradu- 
ally the  baser  elements  were  washed  out  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  the  nations,  after  long  agony,  came  com- 
paratively pure  out  of  the-  furnace;  and  at  last, 
instead  of  the  selfishness- and  rapacity  of  1794,  were 
exhibited  the  constancy  of  Saragossai  the  devotion  of 
Aspem,  the  heroism  of  the  Tyrol,  the  resurrection  of 
Prussia ;  and  the  war,  which  had  commenced  with 

*  If  EDgland  had  acted  in  the  outset  of  the  war  a«<  ahe  did  at  the 
close,  the  contest  would  have  been  tenkiiiuitod  ih  1793,.and  L.600,000,000 
fayed  from  the  Bational  debt 
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the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  attempted  partition 

of  France,  terminated  with  the  flames  of  Moscow  ^ 

and  the  pardon  of  Paris. 

Is,  then,  the  cause  of  freedom  utterly  hopeless ; 
does  dotation  necessarily  lead  to  rebellion,  rebellion  How  aioM 
to  revolution  ;  and  must  the  prophetic  eye  of  wisdom  S^^JJrd 
ever  anticipate  in  the  in&nt  struggles  of  liberty  theP^*^^^ 
blood  of  Robespierre,  the  carnage  of  Napoleon,  theed? 
treachery  of  Fontainbleau  ?  No.  It  is  not  the  career 
of  freedom,  it  is  the  career  of  sin  which  leads  and 
ever  will  lead  to  such  results.  It  is  in  the  disregard 
of  moral  obligation  when  done  with  beneficent  inten- 
tions ;  in  the  fatal  maxim,  that  the  end  will  justify 
the  means ;  in  the  oblivion  of  the  divine  precept 
that  "evil  is  not  to  he  done  that  good  may  come  of 
it;"  and  not  in  any  fatality  connected  with  revolu- 
tions, that  the  real  cause  of  this  deplorable  down- 
ward  progress  is  to  be  found.  And  if  the  support- 
et%  of  freedom  would  avoid  this  otherwise  inevitable 
retribution ;  if  they  would  escape  being  led  on  from 
desire  to  desire,  from  acquisition  to  acquisition,  from 
passion  to  passion,  from  crime  to  crime,  till  a  Mos- 
cow retreat  drowns  their  hopes  in  blood,  or  a  trea- 
chery of  Fontainbleau  for  ever  disgraces  them  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind — they  must  resolutely  in  the  outset 
withstand  the  tempter,  and  avoid  all  measures,  what- 
ever their  apparent  expedience  may  be,  which  are 
not  evidently  based  on  immutable  justice.  If  this^ 
the  only  compass  in  the  dark  night  of  revolution,  is 
not  steadily  observed;  if  property  is  ever  taken 
without  compensation  being  given;  or  blood  shed 
without  the  commission  of  crimes  to  which  that 
penalty  is  by  law  attached ;  or  institutions  uprooted, 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages,  when  their 
modification  was  practicable :.  if,  in  short,  the  prio* 
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CHAP,  ciple  is  acted  on,  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means, 
unbounded  national  calamities  are  at  hand,  and  the 


1814.  objects  for  which  these  sins  are  committed 

will  be  for  ever  lost. 

What  are  the  difficulties  which  now  beset  the 
Is  a  free  philosophic  Statesman  in  the  attempt  to  construct  the 
go^vern-  fj^j^j.^^  constitutional  freedom  in  France  ?  They 
rw!r»"*  are,  that  the  national  morality  has  been  destroyed  in 
the  citizens  of  towns,  in  whose  hands  alone  political 
power  is  vested  :  that  there  is  no  moral  strength  or 
political  energy  in  the  country :  that  no  great  pro- 
prietors exist  to  steady  or  direct  general  opinion,  or 
counterbalance  either  the  encroachments  of  the  exe- 
cutive or  the  madness  of  the  people :  that  France 
has  fallen  under  a  subjection  to  Paris,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  comparable  in  European  history : 
that  the  Prffitorian  guards  of  the  capital  rule  the 
state :  that  ten  millions  of  separate  proprietors,  the 
great  majority  at  the  plough,  can  achieve  no  more  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  than  an  army  of  privates  with- 
out officers.:  ihot  commercial  opulence  and  habits  of 
sober  judgment  have  been  destroyed,  never  to  revive : 
that  a  thirst  for  excitement  every  where  prevails, 
and  general  selfishness  disgraces  the  nation:  that 
religion  has  never  resumed  its  sw^y  over  the  influ- 
ential classes :  that  rank  has  ceased  to  be  hereditary, 
and,  having  become  the  appanage  of  office  only,  is  a 
virtual  addition  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
that  the  general  depravity  renders  indispensable  a 
powerful  centralized  and  military  government.  In 
what  respect  does  this  state  of  things  difier  from  the 
institutions  of  China  or  the  Byzantine  empire  ? 

The  Romans,"  says  Gibbon,  aspired  to  be  equal: 
they  were  levelled  l)y  the  equality  of  Asiatic  servU 
tude." 
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And  yet,  what  are  all  these  fatal  peculiarities  in  chap. 

the  present  political  and  social  condition  of  France,  

hut  the  effects  of  the  very  revolutionary  measures 
which  were  the  object  of  such  unanimous  support  s«mobb 
and  enthusiasm  at  its  commencement  ?  This  was  most  pre* 
the  expedience  for  which  the  crimes  of  the  Revolutions*"^ 
were  committed  I  For  this  it  was  that  they  mas- 
sacred the  king,  guillotined  the  nobles,  destroyed, 
the  church,  confiscated  the  estates,  rendered  bank- 
rupt  the  nation,  denied  the  Almighty  I  to  exchange 
European  for  Asiatic  civilization  1  to  destroy  the 
elements  of  freedom  by  crushing  its  strongest  bul- 
warks, and,  by  weakening  the  restraints  of  virtue, 
render  unavoidable  the  fetters  of  force  I  Truly  their 
sin  has  recoiled  upon  them ;  they  have  indeed  re- 
ceived the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Mr  Burke 
long  ago  said,  that  without  a  complete  and  entire 
restitution  of  the  confiscated  property,  liberty  could 
never  be  re-established  in  France."  And  the  justice 
of  the  observation  is  now  apparent ;  for  by  it  alone 
could  the  elements  and  bulwarks  of  freedom  be 
restored.  But  restitution,  it  will  be  said,  is  now 
impossible  j  the  interests  of  the  new  proprietors  are 
too  immense,  their  political  power  too  great;  the 
Restoration  was  based  on  their  protection,  and  they 
cannot  be  interfered  with.  Very  possibly  it  is  so ;  but 
that  will  not  alter  the  laws  of  Nature. .  If  Repara- 
tion has  become  impossible,  retribution  must  be 
endured ;  and  that  retribution,  in  the  necessary  result 
of  the  crimes  of  which  it  is  the  punishment,  .is  the 
doom  of  oriental  slavery. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVL 


AMmaOA-rTQE  NEIJTRAX*.  QUESTION-^AND  WAR  WITH 
T^AT  POWER. 


Vait  oaHet  proTided  for  Mankind  in  the  American  continent— Enchant* 
Ing  aspect  of  the  West  India  islandt^^^arficter  of  Noith  Anierica->Geo- 
graphicAl'dlTision  of  the  United  States— The  Prairies  and  Rocky  Mountains 
— ^r^scriptipcr  of  Mezicb— Its  yast  Agricoltural  riches,  and  capacity  for 
M^kind— Physical  description  of  Panadar— Its  superficial  extent,  pro- 
ha1>le  reseurqes,  and  regetahle  productions — Immense  Rirers  of  Central 
America«-^Thd  Delta  of  the  Mississippi— Primitive  Forests  of  the  South- 
em  prorinces  Character  of  the  American  Indians— Their  strikmg  peculi- 
ar^ies  of  4isposition— Extraordinary  growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race  in 
the  New  World— Prospects  of  its  future  growth— Prodigious  increase  in  the 
TaU^  of  the  Mississippi— Immense  stream  of  Emigration  across  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains— First  Settlers,  or  Squatters— Their  Habits  and  Modes  of 
Life — Striking  appearance  of  the  growth  of  Cultiration  In  the  Forest — 
Extraordinary  progress  of  the  stream  of  Emigration— Efiect  of  Steam 
Navigation  and  Paper  Credit  upon  the  United  States— Their  vast  Paper  Cir- 
culation— Dreadful  danger  with  which  it  has  been  attended— General  well- 
heing  of  the  People — Proportion  of  the  Agriculturists  and  other  Classes  In 
Great  Britain  and  America — General  attachment  of  Mankind  to  their 
Native  Seats — ^Universal  migratory  turn  of  the  Americans — Canses  of  this 
peculiarity— Effect  of  the  prodigious  rise  in  the  value  of  Land  in  the  newly 
deaivd  purta.of  the  Country — Extraordinary  activity  of  the  Americans — 
Th^  ardent  and  impetuous  character— Universal  discontent  which  i^vails 
among  all  Cbisses — (jteneral  thirst  for  Wealth— Commercial  Cities  of  the 
Union — ^Progress  iof  American  Commerce  and  Shipping— Their  present  Mili- 
tary Establis)mients— And  Naval  force— Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  Go- 
vernment— Sketch  of  the  American  constitution— The  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives-r-Tbeir  Formation  and  Power— Powers  of  the  President — 
Soverrignty  of  th^  People— Religion  in  the  United  States— Want  of  any 
provision  for  a  Natipo^l  Clergy— Ruinous  effect  of  the  dependence  of  the 
Clergy  on  thar  Flocks^How  has  this  Democratic  System  worked- Irre- 
risfcible  power  of  the  Minority— Total  absence  of  Originality,  or  Indepen- 
dence of  Thoogtit— Prodigious  effects  of  t3ie  Revolutionary  Law  of  Succes- 
sion— Spoliation  abaeady  efffected  of  the  Commercial  Classes— Insecurity  of 
Life  and  Order  in  An^ca— :Pteculiarity  of  the  American  Cruelties  in  this 
respect — ^External  weakness  of  the  Am^erlcans-— General  banishment  of  the* 
hi^iest  class  of  Talent  from  the  Public  Service— State  of  dependence  of  the 
Bench— Literature  and  the  Press— Great  extent  of  Slavery  in  the  United 
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8tBt68— Yelieiiitet  wistance  made  to  ite  AboUtion— Mjomen  in  Amerksa-* 
How  has  America  escaped  the  political  dangers  incident  to  its  sitoation  ?— 
Fblitical  State  of  Canada  and  its  Population— Loyalty  of  the  Canadians-^ 
The  habUoM  of  Lower  Canadar-^Roinous  efiect  of  the  Constittilio»or4J91^ 
— ^Vast  importance  of  the  NorUi  American  Colonies  >to  Great  Britain  i 
Beal  causes  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  ihe  iate*  American  War— Effect  of 
these  causes  on  the  War— £flK>rts  of  Washington  to  maintain  Peace  with 
Great  Britain— Progress  of  the  Mariiinie  Dispute  with  America— The 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees^snd  British  Orders  in  Conndl— Effect  of  these 
Decrees  on  the  Neutral  Trade— Origin  of  the  Differencev  with  Ame* 
rica— Mr  Erskine's  n^tiations  with  Mr  Madison ;  which  the  British 
Goremment  revises  to  ratify— Storm  of  indignation  in  tiie  United  States 
at  their  ditaTowal — Neither  Pranoe  nor  England  will  repeal  theer 'ofi^ 
noxious  Decrees— Affair  of  the  Little  Belt  and  President— ThreaMng 
aspect  of  the  Negotiations — ^Violent  measures  of  Congress  in  preparing  for 
War— Diminutive  scale  of  their  Hostile  Preparations— ReflectionB  on  . this 
drcnmstanoe — Inrasion  of  Canada  by  General  Hull,  and  his  Surrenders 
Armistice  on  the  Frontier,  which  is  disavowed  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  diwatisfaetion  which  it  excites— Total  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Queenstown— A  Third  Invasion  of  Canada  is  repulsed— Success 
of  the  Americans  at  Sea— Capture  of  the  Goerriere  the  Constitution— . 
Action  between  the  Frolic  and  Wasp— Capture  of  the  Blaoedonian  by  the 
United  States ;  and  of  the  Java  by  the  Constitution— Desperate  defence  of 
the  former— Capture  of  the  Peacock  by  the  Hornet— Prodigious  moral 
eilbct  of  these  Yictories  of  the  Americans — Reflections  on  the  causes  to- 
which  th^  were  owing— Vigorous  Efforts  made  in  England  to  repair  the 
Disasters — Great  effect  nf  these  Efforts,  and  su^'ineness  of  the  American 
Government  in  recruiting  the  Navy— The  Shannon  and  Chesapeake^ 
Approach  of  the  two  Vessels  to  each  otiier^The  Chesapeake  is-  earried«kj 
Boarding — Desperate  Conflict  on  her  Quarterdeck— Great  moral  efiect  of 
this  Victory— Combats  of  lesser  Vesseb  ;  The  Boxer  and  Eilterprize,  and 
Pelican  and  Aigus— Actions  in  Chesapeake  Bay — Opefations-*  by  land^ 
and  Preparations  by  the  Americans  for  carrying  on  the  War — ^Invasion 
and  Defeat  of  General  Winchester,  and  Capture  of  Fort  Ogdenbui^g — Cap- 
ture  of  Tork,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Americans— Great 
Efforts  of  both  Parties  on  the*  Lakes-^Defeat  of  the  Americans  on  .tiie 
Miami,  by  General  Proctor— The  Americans  effect  a  Landing  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier,  of  whidi  they  become  entire  Masters— Abortive  attack  by  Sir 
George  Prevost  on  Sackett's  Harbour— Surprise  of  the  Americans  at  Fort^ 
Mile  Creek,  and  Defeat  of  Boestlerb—Fresh  Loan,  and  New  Taxes  imposed 
by  Congress — Surprise  of  Blackrock  Harbour  *  by  the  British_Tbefr 
Successes  on  LakeChamplain  and  at  Piattsburg— Repulse  <tf  the  British-*! 
Fort  Sandusky  on  La)ce  Erie — The  Americans  acquire  the  Superioritj 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  gidlant  Action  of  Captain  Barclay  there— -Defeat  of 
General  Plroctor  by  the  Americans  on  the-Thames-r^iidecisive  AcMous-mi 
Lake  Ontario — Operations  in  Lower  Canada— Defeat  of  Geneod  Wilkinson 
by  Colonel  Morrison — General  retreat  of  the  Americans,  and  results  of  the 
Campaign— Capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  Defeat  of  Hull,,  and  Buraing  of  Bof* 
fab — Maritime  Operations  of  1814 — Capture  of  the  Essex  l^*  the  Pbobe ; 
of  the  Frolic  by  the  British,  and  Reindeer  by  the  Americans  ;  of  the 
President  by  tlie£ndymion,and  6thers — Operations  in  Canad*— Symptoma  oC 
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approaching  aepmtion  of  the  Nortbern  Stmtet  of  the  Union— Bepeel  of 
the  Embargo  and  Non-Importation  Act — ^President's  proclamation  concern- 
iag  Neatral  VeMels— Storming  of  Tort  Oswego,  and  failure  at  Sandycreek 
— Capture  of  Fort  Erie  by  the  Americans,  and  battle  of  Cbippewar— Opera- 
tions in  the  Chesapeake — Battle  of  Bladcnsburg,  and  capture  of  Washington 
FaUuie  at  Belhiir  ;  and  of  the  attack  on  Baltimore --Lesser  Actio-ia  in 
Canada— Sir  George  Preroat's  expedition  against  Flattsborg— Defeat  of 
the  Flotilla  on  Lake  ChampUiin,  and  retreat  of  the  British  army — Opera- 
tions at  Fort  Erie— Expedition  against  New  Orieans— Bloody  Battle  be- 
fore that  town,  and  Defeat  of  the  British— Proceedings  of  the  Legialatnre 
of  Massachusetts— Negotiations  at  Ghenti  and  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
America  and  Great  Britain— Reflections  on  this  Conteat— Its  disastrous 
Eflfecta  to  the  Americans — On  the  causes  of  the  Mutual  Faihires— And  on 
future  Hoatilitiea  between  the  two  Countries. 

If  the  friends  of  freedom  are  often  led  to  despair 
CHAP,  of  its  fortunes  amidst  the  dense  population,  aged 
monarchies,  and  corrupted  passions  of  the  old  world, 
1814.  the  Aurora  appears  to  rise  in  a  purer  sky  and  with 

Vast  outlet  brighter  colours  in  the  other  hemisphere.    In  those 
immense  regions  which  the  genius  of  Columbus  first 

American  laid  opcu  to  European  enterprize,  where  vice  had 
'  not  yet  spread  its  snares  nor  wealth  its  seductions, 
the  free  spirit  and  persevering  industry  of  England 
have  penetrated  a  yet  untrodden  continent,  and  laid 
in  the  wilderness  the  foundations  of  a  vaster  monu- 
ment of  civilization  than  was  ever  yet  raised  by  the 
hands  of  man.  Nor  has  the  hand  of  Nature  been  want- 
ing to  prepare  a  fitting  receptacle  for  the  august  struc- 
ture. Far  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave,  amidst  forests 
trod  only  by  the  casual  passage  of  the  savage,  her 
oreative  powers  have  been  for  ages  in  activity  :  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  Far  West,  the  garden  of  the  human 
race  has  been  for  ages  in  preparation  ;  and  amidst  the 
ceaseless  and  expanding  energies  of  the  old  world, 
her  prophetic  hand  has  silently  prepared,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  new,  unbounded  resources  for  the  future 
increase  of  man. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  New  World  where  nature 
appears  clothed  with  the  brilliant  colours,  and 
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decked  out  with  the  ffortjeous  array  of  the  tropics,  chap. 
In  the  gulf  of  Melieo  the  extraordinary  clearness  of 


the  water  reveals  to  the  astonished  mariner  the  mag- 
nitude  of  its  abysses,  and  discloses,  even  at  the  depth  Enchant- 
of  thirty  fathoms,  the  gigantic  vegetation  wl'ichfJJjP^J^P^ 
even  so  far  beneath  the  surface,  is  drawn  forth  by  w»t 
the  attraction  of  a  vertical  sun.  In  the  midst  of/,S^. 
these  glassy  waves,  rarely  disturbed  by  a  ruder  breath 
than  the  zephyrs  of  spring,  an  archipelago  of  per- 
fumed islands  is  placed,  which  repose,  like  baskets 
of  flowers,  on  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  ocean. 
Every  thing  in  those  enchanted  abodes  appears  to 
have  been  prepared  for  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of 
man.  Nature  seems  to  have  superseded  the  ordinary  ^ 
necessity  for  labour.  The  verdure  of  the  groves, 
and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  blossoms,  derive 
additional  vividness  from  the  transparent  purity  of 
the  air  and  the  deep  serenity  of  the  azure  heavens. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  loaded  with  fruits,  which 
descend  by  their  own  weight  to  invite  the  indolent 
hand  of  the  gatherer,  and  are  perpetually  renewed 
under  the  influence  of  an  ever  balmy  air.  Others, 
which  yield  no  nourishment,  fascinate  the  eye  by  the 
laxuriant  variety  of  their  form  or  the  gorgeous  bril- 
liancy of  their  colours.  Amidst  a  forest  of  perfumed 
citron-trees,  spreading  bananas,  graceful  palms,  of 
wild  figs,  of  round-leaved  myrtles,  of  fragrant  acacias, 
and  gigantic  arbutus,  are  to  be  seen  every  variety  of 
creepers,  with  scarlet  or  purple  blossoms,  which 
entwine  themselves  round  every  stem,  and  hang  in 
festoons  from  tree  to  tree.  The  trees  are  of  a  mag- 
nitude unknown  in  northern  climes ;  the  luxuriant 
vines,  as  they  clamber  up  the  loftiest  cedars,  form 
graceful  festoons  ;  grapes  are  so  plenty  upon  every 
shrub,  that  the  surge  of  the  ocean,  as  it  lazily  rolls 
in  upon  the  shore  with  the  quiet  winds  of  summer, 
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CHAP,  dashes  its  spray  upon  the  clusters;  and  natural 

  arhours  form  an  impervious  shade,  that  not  a  ray  of 

the  sun  of  July  can  penetrate.  Cotton,  planted  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  grows  in  wild  luxuriance  ;  the  pota- 
toe  and  banana  yield  an  overflowing  supply  of  food ; 
fruits  of  too  tempting  sweetness  present  themselves 
to  the  hand.  Innumerable  birds,  with  varied  but 
ever  splendid  foliage,  nestle  in  shady  retreats, 
where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  scorching  heats  of 
summer*.  Painted  varieties  of  parrots  and  wood- 
pikers  create  a  glitter  amidst  the  verdure  of  the 
groves,  and  humming-birds  rove  from  flowei:  to  flower, 
resembling  the  animated  particles  of  a  rainbow/' 
The  scarlet  flamingoes,  seen  through  an  opening  of 
the.  forest  in  a  distant  savannah,  seem  the  mimic 
array  of  fairy  armies :  the  fragrance  of  the  woods, 
the.  odour  of  the  flowers,  loads  every  breeze.  These 
charms  broke  on  Columbus  and  his  followers  like  Ely- 
sium ;  "  One  could  live  here,"  said  he,  "  for  ever/'  Is 
^  Make  this*  the  terrestrial  paradise  which  nature  seems  at 
727 "73X.  first  sight  to  have  designed ;  which  it  appeared  to  its 
S^*^^dU-  discoverer  ?  It  is  the  land  of  slavery  and  of  pes- 

conrtis  tilence ;  where  indolence  dissolves  the  manly  charac- 
ikAnUN  stripes  can  alone  rouse  the  languid  arm ; 

indn^'  where  "  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale,"  and  the 
Coiombiu, yiel(ting^  breath  inhales  poison  with  its  delight; 
27if^Ban-^^^^^  the  irou  raee  of  Japhet  itself  melts  away  under 
croft,!.  92. i^iie  prodigality  of  the  gifts  of  nature.^ 

There  is  a  land,  in  the.same  hemisphere^  of  another 
Chwictep  character.^  Washed  by  the  waves  of  a  dark  and 
America,  stonuy  oc^can,  granite  rocks  andeandy  promontories 
constitute  its  searfront,  and  jbl  sterile  inhospitable 
tract,  from  »  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
broad,  and  eleven  hundred  long,  presents  itself 
to  the  labours  of  the  colonist.  It  was  there  that  the 
British  exiles  first  set  their  feet,  and  sought  amidst 
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hardship  and  sufibrinfi:  that  freedom  of  which  Encf*  chap. 

LXXVI 

land  had  hecome  unworthy.    Dark  and  melancholy  1 

woods  cover  the  greater  part  of  this  expanse : 
the  fir,  the  heech,  the  laurel,  and  the  wild  olive,  are 
chiefly  to  he  found  on  the  sea-coast ;  hut  in  such 
profusion  do  they  grow,  and  so  strongly  characterize 
the  country,  that  even  now,  after  two  hundred  years 
of  lahorious  industry  have  heen  employed  in  felling 
them,  the  spaces  cleared  by  man  appear  but  as  spots 
amidst  the  gloomy  immensity  of  the  primitive  forest. 
Further  inland,  the  shapeless  swell  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  rises  to  separate  the  sea-coast  from  the 
vast  plains  in  the  interior  ;  the  forests  become  loftier, 
and  are  composed  of  noble  trees,  sown  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  in  every  variety,  from  the  stunted  pine 
which  strikes  its  roots  into  the  ices  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  to  the  majestic  palm,  the  spreading  plane^ee, 
thegfaceful  poplar,  and  verdant  evergreen  oak,  which 
overshadow  the  marshes  of  the  Floridas  and  Carolina. 
The  ceaseless  activity  of  nature  is  seen,  without  inter- 
mission, throughout  these  pathless  solitudes:  the 
great  work  of  creation  is.  every  where  followed  by 
destruction,  that  of  destruction  by  creation ;  genera- 
tions of  trees  are  perpetually  decaying,  bnt  fresh 
generations  ever  force  their  way  up  through  the 
fallen  stems ;  luxuriant  creepers  cover  with  their 
leaves  alike  the  expiring  and  the  reviving  race ;  fre* 
quent  rains,  which  almost  every  .where  stagnate 
amidst  the  thickets,  attracted  by  thb..  prodigious 
expanse  of  shaded  and  humid  surface,  at  .once  hasten 
decay  and  vivify  vegetation;  prolific  animal  life 
teems  in  the  leafy  coverts  which  are  found  amidst 
these  fallen  patriarchs ;  and  the.incessant  war  of  the 
stronger  with  the  weaker,  strews  the  earth  alike 
with  animal  and  vegetable  remains.    The  profound 
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LXXVI 


-only  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  the  breaking  of  a  branch, 
the  bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  the  roar  of  a  cataract, 
or  the  whistling  of  the  winds.    It  is  the  land  of 
health,  of  industry,  and  of  freedom  ;  of  ardent  zeal, 
and  dauntless  energy,  and  great  aspiration.   In  those 
forests  a  virgin  mould  is  formed;  in  those  wilds 
the  foundations  of  human  increase  are  laid :  no 
»  Tocq.  i.  gardener  could  mingle  the  elements  of  rural  wealth 
^^iff     like  the  contending  life  and  death  of  the  forest ;  and 
?84°ni'  decayed  remnants  of  thousands  of  years 

BaibC879,are  extracted  the  sustenance,  the  life,  the  power  of 
civilized  man.* 

The  United  States  of  North  America  extend 
Gef>gra-  from  70**  to  127**  west  longitude,  and  from  25*"  to 
dl*virf!»n8of52^  north  latitude.  They  embrace  in  the  territories 
^^Unitedof  the  separate  States  1,535,000  square  miles,  or 
about  ten  times  the  area  of  France,  which  contains 
156,000 ;  and  seventeen  times  the  British  Islands, 
which  embrace-0 1,000;  besides  about  500,000  more 
in  the  unappropriated  western  wilds  not  yet  allotted 
to  any  separate  State — in  all,  2,076,000  square  miles, 
or  1,328,896,000  acres,  upwards  of  two  and-twenty 
times  the  area  of  the  British  Islands.*  This  im- 
mense territory  is  portioned  out  by  nature  into  three 
great  divisions,  of  which  not  a  third  has  yet  heard 
the  hatchet  of  civilized  man,  by  the  two  great  chains 
of  mountains,  which  running  from  north  to  south, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  adjacent  oceans,  separate  the 
continent  of  North  America,  as  it  were,  into  a  centre 
and  two  wings.    These  chains  are  the  Alleghany 

*  The  total  territory  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Floridas,  is, 
according  to  Malte  Bran,  313,000  square  matrine  leagues,  or  about 
3,000/)00  square  gsographkal  miles;  bat  that  includes  the  portion 
coTered  by  water,  which  is  a  fifteenth  of  the  whole,  and  the  desert 
tracts  bf  ^e  Rocky  Mountabs. — Mai.tb  Bbuh,  si.  185. 
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and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  former,  gradually  chap. 
rising  from  the  shores  of  the  St  La^vrence  and  the  /'^^^'* 


frontiers  of  Canada,  stretching  southward  to  the  gulf 
of  Florida,  a  distance  of  above  fourteen  hundred 
miles,  dividing  the  sea-coast,  which  first  began  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  European  settlers,  from  the  vast 
alluvial  plains  of  central  America.  'The  space 
between  it  and  the  sea  is  compai^atively  sterile,  and 
does  not  embrace  above  200,000  square  miles.  It 
is  beyond  the  Alleghanys,  a  comparatively  low  and 
shapeless  range,  seldom  rising  to  five  thousand  feet 
in  height,  that  the  garden  of  the  world  is  to  be 
found.  In  the  immense  basins  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  to  which  the  waters  descend 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  Alleghanys  on  the  east, 
and  the  vast  piles  of  the  Rocky  Momitains  on  the 
west,  are  contained  above  1,000,000  square  miles, 
with  hardly  a  hill  or  a  rock  to  interrupt  the  expanse. 
Of  this  prodigious  space,  above  six  times  the  Whole 
area  of  France,  and  fully  eleven  times  that  of  the 
British  islands,  two-thirds,  being  that  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  Alleghany  ran^,  is  composed  of  the 
richest  soil,  in  greaX  part  alluvial,  in  others  covered^  Baibi, 

•  035  937 

with  the  virgin  spoils  of  decayed  forest  vegetation  Maite  * 
during  several  thousand  years.  The  remaining  third  f^^gw* 
stretches  by  a  gentle,  and  almost  impereeptible 
'  slppe,  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.^ 

Gradually  as  it  approaches  that  stupendous  bar- 
rier, the  character  of  nature  ehanges  :  charming  The  Prai- 
savannahs,  over  which  innumerable  herds  of  bufia^  r^Uj^ 
loes  range  at  pleasure,  at  first  break  the  dark  uai-Moontains. 
formity  of  the  forest;  wider  and  more  open  prairies 
next  succeed,  over  which  the  trees  are  loosely 
sprinkled,  and  sometimes  attain  a  prodigious  size  ^ 
naked  and  dreary  plains  are  then  to  be  traversed,  in 
which  a  thousand  rills  meander,  with  imperceptible 
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CHAP,  flow,  towards  the  great  river  in  the  east,  almost 

 L  concealed  amidst  gigantic  reeds  and  lofty  grass, 

1814.  whieh  fringe  their  banks;  until  at  length  the  vast 
and  snowy  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rising  in 
unapproachable  grandeur  to  the  height  of  four- 
teen and  fifteen  thousand  feet,  presents  apparently 
an  impassable  barrier  to  the  adventurotis  steps  of 
man*     Yet  even  these,  the  Andes  of  Northern 
America,  which  traverse  its  whole  extent  from  Icy 
Cape  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  do  not  bound  the 
natural  capabilities  of  its  territory ;  on  their  western 
slopes  another  more  broken  plain,  furrowed  by 
innumerable  ravines,  is   to  be  seen,  descending 
1  Baiw    rapidly  towards  the  Pacific,  which  embraces  300,000 
^35^039,  square  miles  ;  its  numerous  and  rapid  streams  give 
Tocq  ii  it  au  inexhaustiblc  command  of  water  power;  its 
il^ite     rivers,  stored  with  fish  and  in  great  part  navigable. 


Ss^iis  P^®®^^'         resources '  for  the  use  of  man:  its 
American  boundlcss  forcsts  and  rich  veins  of  mineral  wealth 
Atlas.  No.  p^jjjj  jj.       ^       future  abode  of  manufacturing 
greatness.^ 

These  are  the  great  geographical  divisions  of  the 
i>escrip-  territory  of  the  United  States ;  but  they  do  not  com- 
Mexko.  prebend  the  whole  of  the  immense  continent  of 
North  America.  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the 
British  provinces  on  the  north,  contaiti  within  them- 
selves the  elements  of  mighty  empires,  and  are  des- 
tined to  open  their  capacious  arms  for  ages  to  come 
to  receive  the  overflowing  population  of  the  old 
world.  The  former  of  these  possesses  a  territory  of 
above  a  million  of  geographical  square  miles,  thinly 
populated  at  this  time  by  nearly  ^ight  millions 
of  inhabitants,*  yielding  just  eight  to  the  square 
mile ;  while  in  England  the  proportion  to  the  same 

*  The  Dumbers  were  7,687,000  by  the  census  of  1841. — American 
JStaiUi^al  Almanack  for  1841, 267. 
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space  is  three  hundred.    The  Rocky  Mountains  run  ^^^^^ 

like  a  huge  backbone  through  its  whole  territory  from  ^ 

north  to  south,  rising  here  to  stupendous  volcanic 
peaks,  which  in  some  places  attain  the  height  of 
sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand  feet.*  These  rnoun* 
tains,  which  spread  their  ramifications  through  a 
great  portion  of  the  country,  are  stored  with  the  rich- 
est veins  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  these  minerals  are  in 
great  part  found,  not  at  the  shivering  elevation  of  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  as  in  South 
America,  but  at  the  comparatively  moderate  height 
of  three  or  four  thousand.  ^  Vast  lakes,  most  of  which 
are  rapidly  filling  up,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  lofty  valleys;  and  plateaus  or  table^lands  of^Maiu 
prodigious  extent,  like  so  many  successive  steps  ofg^^^^bi, 
stairs,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  Cordilleras,  givej^^^* 
every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  warmth  of  the  tro- 
pics to  the  borders  of  everlasting  snow.^ 

If  great  part  of  the  country  is  rocky,  parched,  and 
sterile,  ample  compensation  is- afforded  in  the  sur-vast  agri- 
passing  fertility  of  the  lower  valleys  of  - the  other  dis-^J^^'J^^^ 
tricts.    Humboldt  has  told  us  that  he  was  never ^pac>ty 
wearied  with  astonishment  at  the  smallness  of  the  kind, 
portion  of  soil  which,  in  Mexico  and  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces,  would  yield  sustenance  to  a  family  for 
a  year,  and  that  the  same  extent  of  ground,  which 
in  wheat  would  maintain  only  two  persons,  would 
yield  sustenance  under  the  banana  to  fifty ;  though, 
in  that  favoured  r^ion,  the  return  of  wheat  is  never 

*  The  following  are  the  heights  of  some  of  the  highest  in  the  range. 

Feet. 

Grand  Volcano  Popocatipell,  16,584 

Fic  d*Orizaba,  16,882 

Sierra  Nevada,  14,166 

Nevada  de  Talnca,  14,184 

-^HraBOUDT,  11.  431 ;  and  Malti  B&un,  zL  873. 

) 
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CHAP,  under  seventy,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred 
'  fold.^  The  return,  on  an  average,  of  Great  Britain, 


is  not  more  than  nine  to  one.    If  due  weight  be 
1  Ham-    given  to  these  extraordinary  facts,  it  will  not 
^l^aaf  *  appear  extravagant  to  assert,  that  Mexico,  with  a 
260  'i62  ^"'^^^''y  embracing  seven  times  the  whole  area  of 
France,  may  at  some  future,  and  possibly  no£  remote 
period,  contain  two  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  Spanish  race  is  destined 
to  perpetuate  its  descendants,  or  at  least  retain  the 
sovereignty  in  this  country.    Compared  with  the  ad- 
joining provinces  of  America  or  Canada,  it  appears 
struck  with  a  social  and  political  palsy.  The  recent 
successful  settlement  of  a  small  body  of  British  and 
American  colonists  in  Texas,  a  Mexican  province, 
their  easy  victory  over  the  Mexican  troops,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  their  republic,  may  well  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  priority  of  occupation  and  settlement 
*Mtite    ^^^^  ^^^^  instance,  as  it  has  done  in  many 

Brun,  xi.  othcrs,  yield  tp  the  superiority  of  race,  religion,  and 
Baibi,  *  political  character;  and  whether  to  the  descendants 
1037!  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  is  not  ultimately  destined 

the  sceptre  of  the  whole  North  American  continent' 
Canada,  and  the  other  British  possessions  in  North 
Physical  AmcHca,  though  apparently  blessed  with  fewer  phy- 
ofCaM^®^^*^'  advantages,  contain  a  nobler  race,  and  are  evi- 
dently reserved  for  a  more  lofty  destination.  Every 
thing  there  is  in  proper  keeping  for  the  development 
of  the  combined  physical  and  mental  energies  of  roan. 
There  are  to  be  found  at  once,  the  hardihood  of 
character  which  conquers  diflSculty,  the  severity  of 
climate  which  stimulates  exertion,  the  natural  advan- 
tages which  reward  enterprize.    Nature  has  marked 
out  this  country  for  exalted  destinies ;  for  if  she  has 
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not  given  it  the  virgin  mould  of  the  hasin  of  the  chap. 
Missouri,  or  the  giant  vegetation  and  prolific  sun  of  ^^^^^ 
the  tropics,  she  has  bestowed  upon  it  a  vast  chain  of  ^^^^^ 
inland  lakes,  which  fit  it  one  day  to  become  the 
great  channel  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  the . 
interior  of  America  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  The 
river  St  Lawrence,  fed  by  the  immense  inland  seas 
which  separate  Canada  from  the  United  States,  is 
the  great  commercial  artery  of  North  America. 
Descending  from  the  distant  sources  of  the  Kamini- 
stiquia  and  St  Louis,  it  traverses  the  solitary  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  opens  into  the 
boundless  expanse  of  Lake  Superior,  and  after 
being  swelled  by  the  tributary  volumes  of  the  Michi- 
gan and  Huron  waves,  again  contracts  into  the 
river  and  lake  of  St  Clair ;  a  second  time  expands 
into  the  broad  surface  of  Lake  Erie,  from  whence  it  is 
precipitated  by  the  sublime  cataract  of  Niagara  into 
wide  Ontario's  boundless  lake,''  and  again  con- 
tracting, finds  its  way  to  the  sea  by  the  magnificent 
estuary  of  the  St  Lawrence,  through  the  wooded  intri- 
cacies of  the  Thousand  Islands.  Nor  are  the  means 
of  water  navigation  wanting  on  the  other  side  of  this 
marvellous  series  of  inland  seas.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, sunk  there  to  five  or  six  thousand  feet  in  height, 
contain  valleys  capable  of  being  opened  to  artificial 
navigation  by  human  enterprize;  no  considerable 
elevation  requires  to  be  passed  in  making  the  passage 
from  the  distant  sources  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
mountain  feeders  of  the  Columbia ;  the  rapid  decli- 
vity of  the  range  on  the  western  side  soon  renders 
the  latter  river  navigable,  and  a  deep  channel  and 
swelling  stream  soon  conduct  the  navigator  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  As  clearly  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  was  let  in  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
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CHAP,  form  the  msdn  channel  of  communication  and  the 

 great  artery  of  life  to  the  old  world,  so  surely  were 

the  great  lakes  of  Canada  spread  in  the  wilderness 
>  Bfaito  of  the  new,  to  penetrate  the  mighty  continent,  and 
mTi^  carry  into  its  remotest  recesses  the  light  and  the 
Baik^  920.  blessings  of  Christian  civilization.^ 

The  superficial  extent  of  the  British  possessions 
^^J^J^in  North  America  is  prodigious,  and  greatly  exceeds 
probable  that  which  is  suhject  to  the  sway  of  the  United 
^fC^2L States ;  it  amounts  to  ahove  4,000,000  of  square 
geographical  miles,  or  nearly  a  ninth  part  of  the 
whole  terrestrial  surface  of  the  glohe.*  Prohahly 
seven-eighths  of  this  immense  surface  are  doomed  to 
eternal  sterility  from  the  excessive  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  yields  only  a  scanty  herbage  to  the  rein- 
deer, the  elk,  and  the  musk  ox ;  but  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  alone  contain  300,000  square  miles,  of 
which  95,000  are  in  the  upper  and  richer  province ; 
and,  altogether,  there  are  probably  not  less  than 
500,000  square  miles  in  the  British  dominions  in 
that  part  of  the  world  capable  of  profitable  cultivap 
tion,  being  more  than  six  times  the  superficies  of  the 
whole  British  islands,  if  the  wastes  of  Scotland,  not 
less  sterile  than  the  Polar  snows,  are  deducted.  Of 
this  arable  surface,  about  130,000  square  miles,  or 
somewhat  more  than  a  fourth,  has  been  surveyed,  or 
is  under  cultivation.  The  climate  is  various,  being 
'  much  milder  in  the  upper  or  more  southerly  province 
of  Canada,  than  in  the  lower;  but  in  both  it  is 
extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  surprisingly  warm  in 
summer.    In  the  lower  province,  the  thermometer 

*  The  exact  amount  is  4^109,680  square  geograpbical  miles.  The 
terrestrial  globe  embracss  about  37,000,OOO.^mXltb  Bsuir,  zi.  179. 
B^ld^s  this  land  surface,  British  North  America  contains  1,840,000 
square  miles  of  witer.^^Ibid. 
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has  been  known  to  stand  in  Julj  and  August  at  93^  chap. 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  it  is  usually  from  80"  to  9(y  in 
the  shade ;  while  in  winter,  it  is  not  nnfrequently  as  ^^^^ 
low  as  — 40*,  so  as  to  freeze  mercury.  But,  not  with- B^^ri. 
standing  this  extraordinary  variation  of  temperature, 
the  climate  is  not  only  eminently  favourable  to  theBiik 
health  of  the  European  race,  but  brings  to  maturity,  nor! 
in  many  places,  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature.' 

Vast  pine  forests,  scantily  intersected,  in  the  vici- 
nity only  of  the  great  rivers,  by  execrable  roads,  cover  v^etdbia 
indeed  nine-tenths  of  the  northern  provinces,  as  of^^^} 
the  corresponding  districts  of  Russia  and  Sweden Canar 
in  the  old  world ;  but  they  constitute  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  national  wealth,  for  in  them  is 
found  an  inexhaustible  store  of  timber,  the  exporta^ 
lion  of  which  constitutes  the  great  staple  of  the 
country,  and  employs  four-fifths  of  the  eight  hundired 
thousand  tons  of  shipping  which  now  carry  on  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  magnificent 
transatlantic  possessions.    Even  in  Lower  Canada, 
however,  when  you  approach  the  basin  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  the  earth  becomes  fruitful,  and  yields 
ample  supplies  for  the  use  of  man — grain,  herbage, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables,  grow  in  abundance :  the 
almost  miraculous  rapidity  of  spring  compensates  the 
long  and  dreary  months  of  winter ;  and  the  fervent 
heat  of  summer  brings  all  the  fruits  of  northern 
Europe  to  maturity.    In  the  upper  province,  the 
winter  is  shorter  and  milder,  and  the  ardent  rays  of 
the  summer  sun  so  temper  the  northern  blasts,  thatt  Maite 
the  vine,  the  peach,  and  the  apricot,  as  well  as  ch^^'-f^i^ 
ries  and  melons,  ripen  in  the  open  air.  In  both,  theAnnaiM 
same  change  took  place  which  has  been  observed  mylj^g^ 
Europe  since  the  dark  masses  of  the  HercynianJ^^^** 
Forest  were  felled,'  and  its  morasses  drained  by  the 
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CHAP,  laborious  arms  of  the  Germans ;  and  the  climate, 
LXXVL  ^^^^  season  becoming  more  mild,  has  undergone  a 
change  of  8^  or  10**  on  the  average  of  the  year,  since 
the  eflTorts  of  European  industry  were  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  territory. 

Although  the  rivers  in  the  United  States  of 
Immense  America  do  not  offer  the  same  marvellous  advanta- 
Ce^iS^  ges  for  foreign  commerce  which  the  St  Lawrence 
and  its  chain  of  inland  seas  afford  to  the  activity  of 
British  enterprize,  they  are  inferior  to  none  in  the 
world  in  the  immensity  of  their  course  and  the 
volume  of  their  waters,  and  present  unbounded 
facilities  both  for  the  export  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  the  marvellous  power  of  steam-navigation* 
The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Missouri — the  main 
branch  of  the  vast  system  of  rivers  which  drain  the 
rich  alluvial  plain  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  which,  after  a  course  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  in  length,  empties  itself  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  below  New  Orleans.  Already  a 
great  river  when  it  issues  in  the  solitude  of  the  Far 
West  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  passage  into  the 
plain  is  worthy  of  the  majestic  character  of  the  Great 
Father  of  waters.  Between  stupendous  walls  of 
rook,  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  and  three  leagues  in 
length,  whose  overhanging  clifis  darken  the  awful 
passage,  it  issues  forth  in  a  deep  and  foaming  cur- 
rent three  hundred  yards  broad,  and,  soon  swelled 
by  other  tributary  streams,  winds  its  long  and  soli- 
tary way  through  the  prairies  to  the  falls,  sixty  miles 
distant,  which  rival  Niagara  itself*  in  sublimity  and 
grandeur.*    The  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Ten- 

*  They  are  in  all,  384  feet  in  height ;  the  prineipal  fiedl  alone  is  220 
feet  high,  and  ahont  800  hroad.   They  are  turmoanted  by  lofty  clifl^ 
.  and  their  roar  is  heard  thuteen  milet  off.   In  a  Nlitaiy  tree  on  an 
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nessee,  the  Illinois^  ihe  Arkansas,  the  Kanses,  the  chap. 
White  River,  the  Red  River,  the  St  Peter,  the  Ouis-  i^flL 
oonsin,  any  one  of  which  exceeds  the  Rhine  or  the 
•  Danuhe  in  magnitude,  and  which  have  given  their 
names  to  the  mighty  states  which  ahready  are  settled 
on  their  shores,  are  but  the  tributaries  of  this  prodi- 
gious artery.  These  various  rivers,  all  of  which  are 
navigable,  each  with  their  own  affiliated  set  of  tribu- 
tary streams,  several  thousand  in  number,  form  a  vast 
chain  of  inland  navigation,  all  connected  together, 
and  issuing  into  the  sea  by  one  channel,  which,  likei  Maite 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  human  body,  is  destined  ^j^^^ 
to  maintain  an  immense  interior  circulation,  and  ^^'^^^^^ 
vey  life  and  health  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  theciarke, 
million  of  square  miles  which  constitute  the  magnifi-^  ^  ^ 
cent  garden  of  central  America.^ 

If  the  majestic  portals  by  which  the  Missouri 
issues  from  its  icy  cradle  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  The  Delta 
one  of  .the  sublimest,  the  alluvial  swamps  through  ^^|^|^p. 
which  it  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean  in  the  gulf  ofi^ 
Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
nature.    There  one  of  the  great  formations  of  the 
earth  is  actually  going  forward :  we  are  carried  back 
to  what  occurred  in  our  own  continent  before  the 
creation  of  man.    Like  all  other  great  rivers,  the 
Missouri,  or  the  Mississippi  as  it  is  there  called, 
does  not  empty  itself  into  the  sea  in  one  continuous 
channel,  but  in  a  great  variety  of  arms  or  mouths, 
which  intersect,  in  sluggish  streams,  the  great  allu- 
vial Delta,  which  is  formed  by  the  perpetual  deposit 
of  the  immense,  volume  of  waters  which  it  rolls  into 
the  sea.    Between  these  mouths  of  the  river  a  vast 
surface,  half  land  half  water,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 

islaiid,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  faIU|  an  eagle  has  buUt  its  nest — 
Lbwu  and  CiiAbkb,  iL  347,  961.  ^ 
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Lxxvi  width,  and  three  hundred  in  length,  fringes 

*  the  whole  coast ;  and  there  the  enormous  mass  of 


1814.  vegetahle  matter  constantly  hrought  down  by  the 
Mississippi  is  periodically  deposited.  A  iPew  feet  are 
sufficient  to  bring  it  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
except  in  great  floods ;  and  as  soon  as  that  is  done 
vegetation  springs  up  with  the  utmost  rapidity  in 
that  prolific  slime.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  so 
dreary,  and  yet  so  interesting,  as  the  prospect  of 
these  immense  alluvial  swamps  in  the  course  of 
formation.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  over  hun- 
dreds of  square  leagues,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
marshes  bristling  with  roots,  trunks,  and  branches 
of  trees.  In  winter  and  spring,  when  the  floods 
come  down,  they  bring  with  them  an  incalculable 
quantity  of  these  broken  fragments,  technically 
called  logs,  which  not  only  cover  the  whole  of  this 
immense  semi-marine  territory,  but  floating  over  it, 
strew  the  sea  for  several  miles  off  to  such  an  extent, 
that  ships  haVe  often  no  small  difficulty  in  making 
their  way  through  them.  Thus  the  whole  ground 
is  formed  of  a  vast  network  of  logs,  closely  packed 
and  rammed  together  to  the  depth  of  several 
fathoms,  which  are  gradually  cemented  by  fresh 
deposits,  till  the  whole  acquires  by  degrees  a  firm 
consistency.  Aquatic  birds,  innumerable  cranes  and 
1  DuTai-  storks,  water  serpents  and  huge  alligators,  people 
lol^e  dr  this  dreary  solitude.  In  a  short  time  a  sort  of  rank 
J^****^^  cane  or  reed  springs  up,  which,  by  retarding  the 
uin  Hairs  flow  of  the  river,  collects  the  mud  of  the  next  season, 
iu.'^r*  lends  its  share  in  the  formation  of  the  delta. 

Fresh,  logs,  fresh  mud,  and  new  crops  of  cane,  go  on 
Bran,  zi.  for  a  scries  of  years ;  ^  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
^       alligators  in  enormous  multitudes  fix  in  their  new 
domain,  and  extensive  animal  remains  come  to 
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mingle  witb  the  vegetable  deposits.  At  length,  as  chap. 
the  soil  aocumulates  and  hardens,  a  dwarfish  shrub. 


begins  to  appear  above  the  surface ;  larger  and  ^^-^^^ 
larger  trees  succeed  with  the  decay  of  their  more 
stunted  predecessors ;  and  at  length,  on  the  scene  of 
former  desolation,  the  magnificent  riches  of  the  Vir- 
ginian forest  are  reared. 

Would  we  behold  what  this  barren  marsh,  at  first 
the  abode  only  of  serpents  and  alligators,  is  destined  PrimitiTe 
one  day  to  become  under  the  prolific  hand  of  nature  ?  |hrwiS;h- 
Enter  that  perfumed  and  verdant  forest,  where,  on^^- 
the  shores  of  the  rivers  of  Florida  and  Virginia,  the 
marvellous  riches  of  nature  are  poured  forth  with  a 
prodigality,  of  which,  in  more  northern  climates^ 
scarcely  a  conception  can  be  formed.    So  rapidly 
does  vegetation  there  grow  out  of  the  water,  that  in 
navigating  their  rivers,  thickets  and  woods  seem  to 
be  floating  on  its  surface.    The  magnificent  scarlet 
blossoms  of  the  Lobelia  cardinaUs,  and  the  gigantic 
perfumed  white  petals  of  the  Pancratirm  of  Caro- 
lina, attract  the  eye,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  end- 
less luxuriance  of  marsh  vegetation.    High  over 
head  the  white  cedar  towers,  and  furnishes  in  its 
dense  foliage  a  secure  asylum  for  the  water  eagle 
and  the  stork ;  while  wild  vines  cluster  up  every  stem^ 
and  hang  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  and  every 
branch  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forest  teems  with 
luxuriant  creepers,  often  bearing  the  most  splen- 
did flowers*    In  the  natural  labyrinths  formed  in  <  Malta 
these  watery  forests,  spots  of  ravishing  beauty  are^^^^ 
often  to  be  found,  which  might  tempt  the  pilgrim  to^yn«*j| 
fix  his  abode,  did  not  the  pestilential  air  of  autumn  4i8, 424! 
forbid  for  a  long  period  the  residence  of  civilized  gjjg^"'* 
man.    But  these  dangers  diminish  as  the  soil  ^^^^^^ 
comes  higher  and  more  consistent  \  ^  human  perseve- 
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CHAP,  ranee  embanks  the  riyers  and  excludes  the  flood : 
and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  when  this  is  done,  does 


1^^^  such  exuberant  fertility  reward  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman. 

The  immense  regions  of  North  America  were  not 
ChinMjtep  wholly  uninhabited  when  Columbus  first  approach- 
Aioericaa  cd  their  shores.  Sprung  originally  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  tribes  of  Asiatics  whg  inhabited  the  most 
eastern  portion  of  the  old  world,  and  whom  accident 
or  adventure  had  wafted  across  Behring  Straits,  its 
inhabitants  have  gradually  spread  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  American  continent  in  both  hemispheres, 
from  Icy  Cape  to  Cape  Horn.  Tradition,  universal 
and  unvarying,  assigns  the  first  origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can race  to  a  migration  of  their  fathers  from  beyond 
the  western  ocean:  a  connected  chain  of  words,  which 
float  unchanged  through  the  otherwise  forgotten 
floods  of  time,  may  be  traced  from  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasian  range  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  But  climate  and  circumstances,  those  great 
moulders  of  the  human  character,  have  exercised 
their  wonted  influence  upon  the  descendants  of  Shem, 
and  presented  in  the  North  American  savage  a  dif- 
ferent specimen  of  the  race  of  man  from  what  the 
world  has  elsewhere  exhibited.  He  is  neither  the 
child  of  Japhet,  daring,  industrious,  indefatigable, 
exploring  the  world  by  his  enterprize,  and  subduing 
it  by  his  exertions ;  nor  the  offspring  of  Ishmael, 
sober,  ardent,  enduring,  traversing  the  desert  on 
his  steeds,  and  issuing  forth  at  appointed  intervals 
from  his  solitudes,  to  punish  and  regenerate  man- 
kind. He  is  the  hunter  of  the  forest ;  skilled  to 
perfection  in  the  craft  necessary  for  that  primitive 
occupation,  but  incapable  of  advancing  beyond  it. 
Civilization  in  vain  endeavours  to  throw  its  silken 
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fetters  over  his  limbs ;  he  avoids  the  smilinff  planta-  chap. 

tion,  and  flies  in  horror  before  the  adyancing  hatchet  . 

of  the  woodsman.  He  does  well  to  shun  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  Earopean  race ;  he  can  neither  endure 
its  fatigues,  nor  withstand  its  temptations;  and, 
faster  than  before  the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  his  race 
is  melting  away  under  the  fire-water,  the  first  gift 
and  last  curse  of  civilization. 

Like  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  the  life 
of  the  North  American  is  divided  between  total  Their 
inactivity  and  strenuous  exertion:  aft^r  sleeping^oiu^. 
away  months  in  his  wigwam,  he  will  plunge  into  the^^oi^*" 
forest,  and  walk  from  eighty  to  ninety  miles  a-day,  on  a 
stretch,  for  weeks ;  he  will  lie  for  days  together  in 
ambush  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  spring  upon 
his  foe ;  and  in  following,  sometimes  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  the  trail  of  his  enemies  through  the  forest, 
he  exhibits  a  degree  of  sagacity  which  almost  appears 
miraculous.  Enduring  of  privation,  patient  in  suf^- 
fering,  heroic  in  death,  he  is  wavering  in  tempta* 
tion,  and  without  honour  in  the  field  ;  his  principle 
is  ever  to  shun  danger  if  possible,  and  never  attack 
except  at  an  advantage  ;  and  the  man  who  can  bear, 
without  flinching,  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  will 
often  perish  beside  a  barrel  of  spirits,  which  he 
wanted  the  resolution  to  resist.  The  language  of  these 
tribed  is  poetry  ;  their  ideas  are  elevated }  the  ima- 
gery of  nature,  amidst  which  they  live,  has  imprint- 
ed a  majestic  character  on  their  thoughts }  but  like 
their  companions,  the  beaver  and  the  elk,  they  can- 
not be  converted  to  the  habits  of  laborious  life  ;  they 
adopt  of  civilization  only  its  vices ;  their  remains 
are  fast  disappearing  under  the  combined  influencei  chateau- 
of  European  encroachment  and  savage  indulgence  v^agjgen 
already  they  are  as  rarely  to  be  seen  in  New  YorkAmenqne. 
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^^^yl  AS  in  London  ;  and  before  many  ages  have  elapsed, 

 their  race,  like  that  of  the  mammoth,  will  be  extinct ; 

'  and  their  memory,  enshrined  by  the  genius  of 
Cooper,  will  live  only  in  the  entrancing  pages  of 
American  romance.^ 

Two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  British 
Extnordi- exiles,  flying  the  real  or  imaginary  persecutions  of 
growth  of  Charles  I.,  first  approached  the  American  shores ; 
^^"^and  their  increase  since  that  time  has  been  unpa- 
in  Amwu  rallcled  for  so  considerable  a  period,  in  any  other  age 
or  part  of  the  world.  Carrying  with  them  into  the  wil- 
derness the  powers  of  art  and  the  industry  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  with  English  perseverance  in  their  character, 
English  order  in  their  habits,  and  English  fearless- 
ness in  their  hearts ;  with  the  axe  in  their  hand, 
the  bible  in  their  pocket,  and  the  encyclopaedia  by 
their  side ;  they  have  multiplied  during  that  long 
period  in  exactly  the  same  ratio,  and  the  different 
States  of  the  Union  now  contain  above  seventeen 
millions  of  souls,  of  whom  fourteen  millions  are  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.*    The  duplication  of  the 

*  The  followiDg  is  the  increase  of  the  American  population  since  the 
first  reg^ular  census  was  taken  in  1790 : — 

.    1790.  1800.  1810.  1820.  1830.  1840. 

3,929,326   6,306,035    7,239,903   9,638,226    12,853,838  17,068,666 
This  rate  of  increase  is  exactly  thirty-four  per  cent  eyery  ten  years, 

bdng  Just  the  growth  of  population  in  Lanarkshire  during  the  last 

fen  years. — Mai.tb  Bbun,  zi.  346 ;  American  Atiiu^  No.  6;  and  Censui 

/or  1840 ;  Stat  Almanack,  265. 

The  increase  in  America  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  4,202,646 

inhabitants — being  a  growth  of  34|  per  cent  for  the  last  ten  years— less 

than  the  increase  during  the  same  period  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  fdlowiog  counties,  from  1831  to  1841,  the  augmentation  ' 

MonmouUi,         ...  ^,9  per  emit. 

Lanark,  -         -         -      '  -  34.8  ... 

Dumbarton,         ...  33.3  ... 

Durham,  ....  27.7  ... 

StaflM,    -         -         •         .  24^  ... 
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inhabitants  during  thb  whole  time  has  regularly  chap. 

occurred  eyery  twenty-three  years  and  a  half ;  it  was  

the  same  under  the  British  colonial  as  under  the 
Republican  independent  government ;  evidently  de- 
monstrating that  it  has  been  owing  to  general  and 
permanent  causes  altof^ether  independent  of  the  forms 
of  constitutions.  The  Negro  inhabitants  at  this  time 
are  S»874s378,  of  whom  g387>113  are  in  a  state  of 
slavery;  but  though  the  black  inhabitants  increased 
from  1790  to  1830,  faster  than  the  white,  yet  the 
balance  since  that  time  has  been  rather  turned  the'  Cenm, 
other  way,  and,  except  in  the  most  southern  States,  u!^^ 
the  European  race  is  increasing  faster  than  the^^^'^'^- 
African.^* 

Lancashire,    -         -         -         .     24.7  per  cent 
Fpr&r,     -         -         -         -  22.0  ... 

Surrey,  ...  -  19.0  ... 
York,  (West  Riding,)       -         -  18.2  ... 

Chester,  -  -  -  .  igjj  ... 
^P&pulaUon  Rehama^  1841,  Qreat  Britain,  p.  2,  3. 
Bat  the  increase  oyer  the  irhole  eminre,  daring  these  ten  yvan,  has 
heen  only  14  per  cent,  not  half  of  irhat  has  occurred  in  America  daring 
the  same  period.  Yet  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  least  from  50,000 
tQ  60,000  persons  annnally,  on  an  average,  during  the  same  time  have 
emigrated  from  the  British  islands  and  settled  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  prohahle  that  the  increase  in  hirth$  in  the  two  countries  was  not 
materially  different;  an  extraordinary  and  portentous  circumstance, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  British  islands  population  is  about 
three  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  whereas  in  America  it  is  only  eleven : 
the  area  of  the  States  being  about  1,500,000  square  miles. 

*  The  following  is  the  relative  growth  of  population,  in  the  Blacks 
and  Whites,  from  1780  to  1840,  in  the  slave  States 

From  1790  to  1830,  Whites  increased  80  per  cent 

  Blacks      ...      112  ... 

But  since  1830  the  proportion  stands  thus:— 

From  1880  to  1840,  Whites  increased  80  per  cent. 

  Blacks     ...      25  ... 

What  is  very  remarkable,  it  appears  from  all  the  Batnms,  that 
the  White  race  is  now  gaining  rapidly  on  the  Black  in  all  the 
Northern  States,  where  slavery  is  abolished,  and  the  Blaek  race  is 
increaring  most  rapidly  in  the  most  Southerly  States;  a  state  of  things 
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CRAP.     If  this  rate  of  increase  sbould  continue  for  the 

I XXVI*  •  • 

J  next  hundred,  as  it  has  done  without  the  slightest 

1814.  variation  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  America 
Prospects  will,  bj  the  year  1940,  contam  two  hundred  and 
^olnh  seventy  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  thirty  more  than 
of  the     all  Europe  west  of  the  Ural  mountains  at  this  time, 

American  * 

popaution.  which  uow  are  peopled  by  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions.  Prodigious  as  this  increase  of  human  beings 
is,  it  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  bounds  of  probabi- 
lity that  it  will  be  realized :  for  if  the  usual  causes 
which  retard  the  advance  of  mankind  will,  long  ere 
that  time  arrives,  have  come  into  powerful  operation 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Union,  as  they  already  have 
done  in  the  states  on  the  sea-coast  which  were  first 
colonized,  yet  the  immense  tracts  of  unappropriated 
rich  land  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  will  still 
communicate  an  unwonted  impulse  to  the  principle 
of  population,  and  perpetuate,  on  the  frontier  of  the 
desert,  the  prolific  augmentation  of  the  human  race* 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  sea-coast  becomes  an  old- 
established  and  densely-peopled  country,  the  temp- 
tation to  European  emigration  will  diminish'  while 
its  difficulties  must  increase ;  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing a  family  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  to  the  Far 
West,  will  exceed  that  of  conveying  it  across  the 
Atlantic ;  the  stream  of  European  settlement  will 
take  some  other  direction,  and  the  hundred  thousand 
emigrants  who  now  annually  land  on  the  American 
1  ABsQii't  shores,  from  the  states  of  the  old  world,  will  disap- 
tion^lTeo  P®^*^  whatever  may  be  the  rapidity  of  their 
62.        increase,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  pro- 

whieb  leads  to  the  hope  that  in  proeeas  of  time,  the  Black  tlaTO  popuk- 
tion  will  be  entirelj  oonfliied  to  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gcdf  of 
Mezioo..«iSSM  Caebt's  Lettm  an  Cohnizatum  of  Sockiy^  ; 
TocQVSTiLUH  ii.  239 ;  aad  Pdpulatum  Beiurng^  1840. 
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lific  powers  of  nature  will  keep  far  a-head  of  them  ;  chap. 
and  that,  great  as  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  Ame- 


rican  agriculturists  at  this  time,  it  will,  if  their  ^814. 
society  is  undecayed,  he  far  greater  in  proportion  to 
their  population  a  thousand  years  hence. 

Prodigious  as  has  been  this  increase  of  population 
during  so  long  a  period,  in  the  whole  American  Prodigiotu 
states,  it  is  incomparably  less  than  the  growth  of -^^^^ 
mankind  in  particular  parts  of  this  favoured  q^^ter^JJ^^j^^ 
of  the  globe.    In  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  bydppi. 
&r  the  richest  part,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  the  population  has  multiplied  in 
the  last  fifty  years  no  less  than  fifty-fold,  having 
increased  in  that  time  from  112,000  to  5,885,0001 
This  is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
well-authenticated  human  increase  on  record  in  the 
world.*  It  is  far  beyond  the  powers  of  multiplication 
which  mankind  possess  from  their  own  unaided 
resources ;  and  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vast 
influx  of  immigrants  into  those  fertile  regions,  both 
from  the  states  of  the  Union  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  more  distant  British  islands.  The 

*  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  growth  of  population  in  the  pro- 
▼inces  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  since  1790.  It  almost  exceeds 
beUef:— 


Ohio,  . 

Kentockj, 

Indiana, 

Arkansas, 

Illinois, 

Tennessee, 

MisBonii, 

Mississippi, 

Total, 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1890. 

1840. 

8,000 
78,677 

85,691 

45,865 
220,959 
4,675 

"2I6 
105,602 

8,850 

230,760 
406,511 
24,520 

1S^282 
261,727 
80,845 
31,503 
76,556 

581,434 
564,317 
147,178 
14,873 
55,811 
482,813 
66,586 
75,448 
153,407 

935,884 
667,917 
343,031 
30,388 
157,455 
684,904 
140,455 
136,621 
215,529 

1,519,467 
779,898 
685,866 
212,267 
476,183 
829,210 
388,702 
97,574 
852.411 

118,868 

385,866 

1,064,703 

8,080,667 

3,378,184 

5,835,578 

— American  Cenmu  in  Malts  Bsim,  xL  346 ;  Americm  AjSob^  No.  6; 
aad  Stat  AJnumaek^  1841,  264. 
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CHAP,  number  of  persons  who  annually  settle  in  the  United 

LXXVL 

—  States  of  America  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

^  *•  is,  on  an  average,  nearly  fifty  thousand.*  At  New 
York,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  five  thousand 
landed  in  a  single  week ;  and  great  numbers  of  those 
who  land  at  Quebec  or  Montreal,  attracted  by  the 
fertility  of  the  backwoods  of  America,  make  their  way 
across  the  border.  And  almost  the  whole  of  this  vast 
multitude  no  sooner  arrive  on  the  shores  of  America, 
than  they  crowd  away  to  the  back  settlements,  and 
seek  the  prodigious  flood  of  civilization  which  is 
overspreading  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  a  still  greater  stream  of  immigration 
from  America  itself :  for  clearly  marked  as  is  the  ten- 
dency of  emigration  from  Europe,  and  especially 
from  the  British  islands,  to  the  American  shores,  it 
operates  not  less  forcibly  in  directing  mankind  from 
the  margin  of  the  Atlantic,  across  the  Alleghany 
Mountains^  into  the  vast  and  untrodden  solitudes  of 
the  west.  iSuch  has  been  the  growth  of  the  human 
species  in  that  fertile  territory,  that  the  states  in  its 
3^*^77'*  alluvial  surface,  though  they  only  began  to  be 
Census  of  seriously  cultivated  in  1790,  contain  now  above  five 
iMo!*^  millions  of  inhabitants  ;^  and  from  the  vast  rapidity 
of  their  increase,  compared  with  that  of  the  other 

*  Table  showing  the  Dumber  of  Emigrants  who  have  landed  at  New 
York  alone,  in  the  years  undermentioned,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

1830,  21,438 

1881,  22,607 

1882,  28,288 

1833,  16,109 

1884,  26,510 

1885,  26*540 

1886,  16,749 

1887,  59,975 

1888,  84,009 

— PoBTas*t  Ptirl.  Tablet,  yiii.  199. 
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states  in  the  Union,  it  is  no  longer  matter  of  doubt  chap. 

that  in  less  than  twenty  years  their  representatives  

will  have  a  preponderating  voice  in  the  national 
legislature. 

There  is  something  solemn  and  almost  awful  in 
the  incessant  advance  of  the  great  stream  of  civili- immense 
zation,  which  in  America  is  continually  rolling  down'^^^^/ 
from  the  summits  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  ^^f^^^^ 
overspreading  the  boundless  forests  of  the  Far  Westghanj 
Vast  as  were  the  savage  multitudes  which  ambition 
or  the  lust  of  plunder  attracted  to  the  standards  of 
Timour  or  Gengis  Khan,  to  oppress  and  overwhelm 
the  opulent  regions  of  the  earth ;  immense  as  were 
the  swarms  which  for  centuries  issued  from  the 
cheerless  plains  of  Scy thia  to  insult  or  devastate  the 
decaying  provinces  of  the  Remap  empire ;  they  were 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  ceaseless  flood  of  human 
beings  which  is  now  in  its  turn  sent  forth  from  the 
abodes  of  civilized  man,  into  the  desert  parts  of  the 
world.  No  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, almost  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  now  yearly  pass 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  settle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  or  the  Arkansas  and  their  tributary 
streams.  They  do  not  pass  through,  as  the  Tartar 
hordes,  like  a  desolating  fire  or  a  raging  torrent ; 
they  settle  where  they  take  up  their  abode,  never  to 
return.  Their  war  is  with  the  forest  and  the  marsh, 
not  the  corrupted  cities  of  long-established  man. 
Spreading  themselves  out  over  an  extent  of  nearly 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  length,  these  advanced  posts 
of  civilization  commence  the  incessant  war  with  the 
hatchet  and  the  plough  ;  and  at  the  sound  of  their 
strokes,  resounding  through  the  solitude  of  the  forest, 
the  wild  animals  and  the  Indians  retire  to  more  un- 
disturbed retreats..    Along  a  frontier  tract,  above 
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hxxvi  ^^^^^^  hundred  miles  in  length,  the  average  advance 
— —  of  cultivation  is  about  seventeen  miles  a-year.  The 
^^^^  ground  is  imperfectly  cleared,  indeed,  by  these  pio- 
neers of  humanity ;  but  still  the  forest  has  disap- 
peared under  their  strokes:  the  green  field,  the 
wooden  cottage,  the  signs  of  infant  improvement 
have  arisen;  and  behind  them,  another  wave  of 
more  wealthy  and  skilled  settlers  succeed,  who  com- 
plete the  work  of  agricultural  improvement  The 
wild  animals  of  the  forest  retire  before  this  incessant 
advance  of  civilization  ;  by  a  mysterious  instinct,  or 
the  information  of  other  creatures  of  their  race,  they 
become  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  great  enemy  of 
^  Tocq.  n.  their  tribe ;  and  so  far  does  the  alarm  penetrate 
Report  oi"  before  the  approach  of  real  danger,  that  they  are 
cuffiw  to  fr^q'^®^^  found  to  commence  their  retreat  two  hun- 
CongreM,  drcd  milcs  in  advance  of  the  actual  sound  of  the 
1829      European  hatchet.^ 

The  first  settlers,  or  squatters,  who  precede  the 
First  set-  arrival  of  regular  colonists,  constitute  a  most  impor- 
Bqu^ten.  class,  pcculiar  to  America,  of  whom  no  type  had 
hM^  and  P^v^^'isly  ©xistcd  in  the  world.  Consumed  by  an 
mode  of  inccssaut  desire  to  explore  new  territories,  and  skim 
the  surface  of  the  as  yet  virgin  soil,  they  penetrate 
with  dauntless  courage  into  the  wilderness ;  and,  often 
several  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  regular  clear- 
ers  of  the  forest,  first  make  the  woods  resound  with 
the  crack  of  the  rifle  and  the  strokes  of  the  hatchet. 
The  profound  solitude  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, the  dangers  from  wild  beasts  and  savage 
tribes  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the  independent 
roaming  life  which  they  lead,  possess  charms  which 
more  than  compensate  to  them  for  the  loss  of  all  the 
comforts  and  intercourse  of  civilized  society.  The 
'  desert  attracts  them  as  powerfully  as  it  does  the  red 


life. 
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man  or  the  elk*    Under  pretence  of  choosinff  a  CffAP. 

niOTe  healthy  abode,  richer  soil,  or  more  abundant  ^ 

game,  they  push  incessantly  forward ;  and,  advan- 
eing  into  the  very  depths  of  the  forest  or  the  prairie, 
gradually  drive  the  natiye  inhabitants  of  the  wilder- 
ness before  them.    Adventurers  of  this  description 
have  often  been  known  to  penetrate  a  thousand 
miles  alone  into  the  woods :  in  a  small  canoe,  capable 
of  being  borne  on  the  shoulders,  they  descend  im- 
mense  rivers,  with  no  other  equipmentsbut  a  carabine, 
a  bag  of  powder  and  shot,  a  tomahawk,  a  couple  of 
beaver  snares,  and  a  large  knife.  If  the  first  stragglers  >  Miehanz, 
of  the  crowd  approach  in  their  rear,  they  moveiTo^^fdeB 
steadily  on,  ever  far  in  advance  of  civilized  life  ;  ^d^Se^an 
leave  to  succeeding  and  more  permanent  settlers  the  89, 91. 
labour  of  felling  the  trees,  of  erecting  the  log-houses, 
of  sowing  the  maize,  and  reaping  the  first  fruits  of^^  ^ 
the  rirgin  riches  of  nature.^ 

Few  objects  are  more  striking  than  the  first  appear- 
ances of  regular  cultivation  in  the  midst  of  the  aged  striking 
magnificence  of  nature.  They  have  been  thus  descri-Jl^^f 
bed  by  the  masterly  hand  of  an  eyewitness :    Beside,'' pi*^- 
says  Chateaubriand,  **an  ancient  cyprus-tree  of  thef^uion 
dcWt,  is  to  be  seen  the  spring  of  infant  cultivation 
the  golden  ears  of  the  wheat  wave  over  the  fallen 
trunk  of  an  oak,  and  the  harvest  of  a  season  re- 
places the  growth  of  ten  centuries.    Every  where 
are  to  be  beheld  forests  delivered  over  to  the  flames, 
sending  forth  clouds  of  smoke  into  the  air,  and  the 
plough  slowly  making  its  way  through  their  roots : 
land-surveyors  with  their  long  chains  are  measuring 
the  desert,  and  marking  out  the  first  dirisions  of 
property  on  its  surface ;  arbiters  settle  the  disputed 
limits :  the  bird  abandons  its  nest ;  the  resting-place 
of  the  wild  beast  is  converted  into  a  log-house ;  and 
the  strokes  of  the  hatehet  are  the  last  sounds  which 

vol*.  X.  2  O  Cc^c^a]^ 
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CHAP,  are  repeated  by  the  echoes,  which  are  themselyes 

:  perishing  with  the  forests  which  produced  them.** 

1814.  Qfadually  the  powers  of  man  assert  their  destined 
superiority  over  those  of  nature :  man  not  only  re- 
plenishes the  earth,  but  subdues  it.**    In  a  few  years 
the  patriarchs  of  the  forest  disappear ;  a  few  indu- 
rated stems,  which  have  withstood  alike  the  fire  and 
the  axe  of  the  woodsman,  alone  rise  up  above  the 
1  Chateaa.  Icvcl  cxpause  of  Cultivation.  The  astonishing  riches 
Vo^e  en^^  *  virgin  soil,  impregnated  with  the  ashes  of  the 
Amerique,  forest  which  ovcrshadowed  it,  reward  fifty-fold  even 
Maite     the  rudest  labours  of  cultivation ;  the  smiling  village, 
^|5^'**-  the  church  spire,  the  infant  school,  succeed;  but  with 
Hairs     them  are  mingled  the  spirit  shop,  the  hotel,  the 
iu^jwir*  attorney's  office;  and  civilization  spreads  its  roots, 
with  its  blessings,  its  passions,  and  its  vices.^ 

The  violence  of  the  mysterious  impulse  which 
Extraor-  thus  impels  the  European  race  into  the  western  soli- 
process  tudes,  appears  in  the  strongest  mann^  in  all  the 
rtre^  of  P^^^^^  carriages  which  transport  passengers  to  these 
distant  regions.    Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
^^^^       every  week  in  summer  descend  from  the  heights  of  the 
Alleghany  to  the  margin  of  the  streams,  which  promise 
them  the  means  of  passing  to  the  distant  regions  of 
the  west,  all  eager  for  an  immediate  conveyance  to 
the  land  of  promise.    Difficulties  cannot  retard, 
dangers  cannot  deter  them.    With  ceaseless  activity 
and  persevering  courage,  they  make  their  way  to  the 
first  steam-boats,  which  carry  them  down  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  to  that  mighty  river,  and,  without 
regarding  the  perils  of  the  passage,  or  the  numerous 
dangers  of  steam  navigation,  demand  only  to  be  in- 
stantly conveyed  to  the  land  of  their  hopes.  Such 
are  the  multitudes  that  flock  to  these  means  of  tran- 
sport, and  the  universal  anxiety  to  get  forward,  that 
even  the  sight  of  a  high-pressure  Steam-engine  Uown 
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up  before  their  eyes,  has  no  effect  in  deterring  others  chap. 
from  instantly  embarking  in  the  perilous  navigation.  ■ 
They  ask  only  a  cheap  passage  and  quick  voyage.  ^^^^ 
For  weeks  and  months  together  in  summer,  they 
stream  down  every  road  which  descends  from  the 
Alleghany,  and  crowd  to  the  quays  where  the  steam- 
boats take  their  passengers,  almost  rolling  over  each 
other  in  their  anxiety  to  get  forward.    No  sooner 
does  a  boat  touch  the  quay,  than  it  is  instantly  filled 
with  pass^agers;  and  with  scarcely  any  money  in 
their  pockets,  and  but  little  provender  in  their  scrips,  i  Tooq.  iv. 
the  hardy  adventurers  rush  forward  into  the  wilder- ^jt^^ 
ness  before  them,  and  gain  from  the  chase  a  P^^^^^'^^ 
rious  subsistence,  till  the  first  returns  of  cultivation  popnUtion, 
afford  them  the  means  of  support.^ 

Steam  navigation  is  the  vital  means  of  communi- 
cation, by  which  this  extraordinary  activity  is  convey- Effects  of 
ed  into  distant  regions.  The  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the^Jt^"^" 
Arkansas,  and  all  their  numerous  tributary  streams,  paper  ere- 
are  constantly  navigated  by  steam-boats.  Nearly  three  umt^ 
hundred  ply  on  the  Mississippi  alone;  upwards  of  five^®** 
hundred  are  employed  in  the  different  rivers  which  con- 
vey this  prodigious  flood  of  immigration  to  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Union.    Without  the  assistance 
of  this  mighty  agent,  which  alike  aids  the  descend- 
ing, and  conquers  the  adverse  stream,  the  progress 
of  cultivation,  and  clearing  of  the  forest,  must  have 
been  comparatively  slow ;  propelled  by  its  marvellous 
powers,  the  human  race  has  advanced  with  the  steps 
of  a  giant  through  the  vast  wilderness  prepared  for  its 
reception.    Steam  navigation  is  to  the  continent  of 
America,  what  the  circulation  is  to  the  human 
frame  ;*  and  the  commercial  wealth  and  paper  cur-r 
rency  of  the  great  commercial  cities  on  the  shores  ofi  chera. 
the  Atlantic,  are  the  moving  power  in  the  heart  which  ^ 
sets  the  whole  circulation  in  motion,' 
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CHAP.     Immense  has  been  the  extent  to  which  this  power-> 

 -  ful»  but  perilous,  engine  of  adyancement  has  been 

^^^^  carried  in  the  American  continent  From  an  raquiry 
Vast  set  on  foot  in  1834s  it  appears  that  there  were  in 
^b^Io^o'f  the  United  States,  at  that  period,  five  hundred  and 
sutwf*^*^  banking  establishments,  independent  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia, 
which  last  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  L.S,300,000. 
The  private  banks  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of 
L.l6,200,CNX)  more,  making  in  all  a  paper  circula- 
tion of  L.  19,500,000;  besidesL.10,000,000  in  specie. 
This*  makes  the  total  circulation  at  that  period 
nearly  L.SO,000,000,  or  nearly  L.2  arhead  to  the 
whole  free  population;  a  proportion  considerably 
greater  than  obtains  in  the  British  Islands,  if  the 
vast  extent  of  the  commercial  dealings  of  this  empire 
are  taken  into  consideration.*  This  vast  circulation 
is  pushed  into  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  i^tee 
of  the  Union  by  means  of  the  branch  banks,  which» 
like  so  many  forcing  pumps,  disseminate  the  bank- 
notes through  every  village  and  hamlet  it  contains. 
Such  is  the  competition  of  these  branch  banks  for 
employment,  that  they  are  every  where  established  oa 
the  frontiers  of  civilization,  almost  before  the  sur* 
rounding  trees  are  felled.  The  discounting  of  biUs 
is  carried  to  an  unprecedented  extent :  the  law  allows 
any  rate  of  interest  agreed  on  by  the  parties  to  be 
taken,  and  it  is  oitm  excessive;  one  per  cent  a 
month  is  an  usual,  three cent  a  month  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence ;  and  these  immense  profits  at  once 
tempt  bankers  to  advance  money  to  needy  advezitu^ 
rers,  and  indemnify  them  for  the  numerous  losses  to 
which  such  perilous  issues  are  liable*   So  powerful 

^  *  The  total  paper  circulation  of  the  United  Kiogdom  u  L.4a,d00,00(]^ 

and  in  gold  and  silver  L.38,000,000 ;  in  all,  about  L.75,000,000.^ 
M'CvuocH't  dmrnmrekd  DieHomary. 
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an  agent  is  this  system  of  papier  credit  in  forcing  and  ^^^^ 

maintaining  the  industry  of  the  United  States,' that  ^ 

its  influence  may  he  seen  m  the  farthest  parts  of  their  ^^^^ 

possessions ;  and  it  is  to  the  greater  adrantages  they 

enjoy  in  this  respect,  mcnre  than  any  other  cause,  that 

the  superifMT  population,  wealth,  and  cultivation  of 

the  southern  side  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  lakes,  to^  ciieya^ 

that  which  appears  on  the  British  side  of  those  nohle^^'  ^ 

estuaries,  is  to  he  attrihuted.^ 

He  was  a  wise  man  who  said  that  paper  currency 
is  strength  in  the  outset,  hut  weakness  in  the  end  ;  DreftdM 
and  America  has  more  than  once  hitterly  felt  the  with  ivMch 


truth  of  this  aphorism.  The  commercial  and  >none*|^^^^ 
tary  crises  to  which  she  has  long  heen  suhject  have 
been  such,  that  they  would  have  crushed,  perhaps 
for  ever,  the  industry  of  any  other  nation.  During 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1814,  the  commercial 
distress  was  such,  that  the  whole  northern  States, 
including  New  York,  the  commercial  capital  of 
America,  were  on  the  very  point  of  breaking  off 
from  the  Union;  and  it  was  computed  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  traders  in  the  States 
became  insolvent.  In  the  course  of  the  great  crisis 
of  18d7>  nearly  all  the  cotton-growers  in  the  southern 
States  became  bankrupt  together ;  in  the  still  more 
disastrous  convulsion  of  18399  the  whole  banks  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  southern  States,  including  the 
National  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  once  stopped 
payment ;  those  of  New  York  only  avoided  a  similar 
catastrophe  by  a  contraction  of  credit,  not  less  disas- 
trous ;  and  such  was  the  eflfect  of  these  repeated 
shocks  upon  the  national  fortunes,  that  the  exports 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  which  in 
1836  had  reached  L.12,4ie5,604,  m  1837  were  only 
and  in  1838  L.7»^85,760.  But  these 
dreadful  catastrophes,  which  would  overwhelm  any 
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CHAP,  state  in  the  old  world  with  a  mass  of  pauperism  from 

XiXXVI.       •       •  • 

^^^^  '  which  it  could  scarcely  recover,  cast  hut  a  passing 
cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  the  new.  The  vast  flood 
of  British  emigration;  the  constant  increase  of  popu- 
lation,  and  consequent  rise  in  the  value  of  every 
species  of  property,  even  without  any  exertion  on  the 
part  of  its  owners  ;  the  continual  forward  expansion 
of  cultivation,  in  a  very  short  time  ohliterate  the 
effects  of  all  these  disasters.  So  houndless  are  the 
resources  of  the  country,  that  no  human  catastrophes 
seem  capahle  of  arresting  them :  in  a  few  months,  a 
new  race  of  traders  succeed  those  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  who  have  been  swept  away  by  the  tem- 
pest :  their  bills,  discounted  at  IS  per  cent^  soon  put 
them  on  the  perilous  road  to  affluence  or  ruin :  their 
predecessors,  who  had  sunk  before  the  storm,  are 
transported  by  the  steam-boats  to  the  back  settle- 
ments, where  they  speedily  enter,  with  exemplary 
vigour,  upon  the  labours  of  cultivation :  the  ladies 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  once  delicate  and 
languishing  amidst  the  frivolities  of  affluence,  are 
seen,  active  and  happy,  amidst  the  variety  of  rural 
or  household  employment:  and  the  deserts  of  the 
Ohio  are  vivified  by  a  fresh  stream  of  intelligent 
emigrants,  from  the  effect  of  those  very  commercial 
1  Tocq.  iv.  catastrophes,  which,  to  distant  spectators,  appear  to 
Cheraiier  ^^^^^  *^  Centre  the  whole  fabric  of  industry  in 
1 117, 124.  the  New  World.^ 

This  marvellous  rapidity  of  increase  has  hitherto 
General  ®^^y  Unattended  with  any  addition  to  human 
^«ij^-being  suffering,  but  it  has  taken  its  rise  rather  from 

people. 

the  prodigious  extent  to  which,  owing  to  the  com- 
bined bounty  of  nature  and  efforts  of  man,  general 
prosperity  has  been  diffused  through  all  classes  of 
the  community.  Among  the  many  marvels  which 
s  trike  an  European  traveller  on  his  first  approach  to 
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ihe  United  States,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  id  chap. 
the  general  welUbeing  which  pervades  all  classes  of  - 


the  community.  Pauperism,  indeed,  exists  to  a  most 
distressing  extent  in  many  of  the  first  peopled  States 
along  the  sea^coast,  and  nearly  all  the  great  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  Union  :  poor's  rates  are  in  con- 
sequence generally  established,  and  benevolence  is 
taxed  nearly  as  severely  as  in  the  old  monarchies  and 
dense  population  of  the  European  nations.  But  these 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  in  the  States  which  lie  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  there  is  scarcely  a  working 
man  who  does  not  eat  butcher  meat  twice  a-day ; 
and  so  great  is  the  universal  demand  for  labour,  that 
common  workmen  every  where  receive  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  shillings  a&week  :  skilled  labourers^  such 
as  masons  and  carpenters,  from  thirty  to  forty  shil- 
lings for  their  ordinary  wages.  Such  is  the  magni- 
tude of  these  gains  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  that  a  common 
workman,  with  ordinary  prudence,  is  able  in  two 
years  to  lay  by  enough  to  purchase  and  stock  a, 
little  freehold  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  more,  the  return  of  the  few  acres 
which  he  has  cleared  and  sown  is  so  considerable 
as  to  place  him  and  his  family,  not  only  beyond  the 
reach  of  want,  but  on  the  fair  road  to  rustic  opu- 
lence. The  old  observation  of  Adam  Smith  still  iHan*0 
holds  good,  that  in  America  a  widow  with  eight 
children  is  sought  after,  and  married,  as  an  ^^i^^ssjn^^J?* 
and,  as  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  the  greater  the  ham's, 
number  of  arrows  in  the  quiver  of  the  American^^"^^^ 
cultivator,  the  greater  is  his  strength  in  the  gate.^  i- 
It  is  the  universal  diffusion  and  extraordinary 
facility  of  acquiring  property  over  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  which  is  the  great  cause  of  the  coinci- 
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CHAP,  dence  of  this  astonishiiiff  iiicreate>  vriA  the  ocmtinoed 

 welUbeing  of  all  the  individnalB,  at  least  in  the  rural 

districts,  of  whom  the  population  consists.  Oyer 
ProgNM  the  whole  of  America  there  is  not  to  he  found  a 
t^^Md  single  /{BrmeTf  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word — 
.    that  is.  a  cultiyator  who  pays  rent  to  a  landlord  for 

classes  in  r  j 

Great  the  grouud  which  he  occupies.^  Eyerj  man  is  the 
Am^caT^pi^oprietor  of  the  land  which  he  caltiyates.  Nine- 
1  Tocq.  iu.  tenths  of  the  population  in  the  rural  districts  are 
engaged  in  the  cultiyation  of  the  soil;  and  eyen 
taking  into  yiew  the  whole  inhahitants  of  the  Union, 
the  cultiyators  are  to  the  whole  other  classes  of  society 
put  together,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  /our  to  one.* 
This  fiatct  is  yery  remarkahle,  and  affords  the  most 
decisiye  refutation  of  Mr  Malthus's  celehrated  prin- 
ciple of  the  increasing  pressure  of  population  on  sub- 
sistence in  the  later  stages  of  society ;  for  in  Great 
Britain,  by  the  late  census,  the  proportion  lies  just 
the  other  way ;  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population 
engaged  in  agriculture,  furnishing  subsistence  for 
the  remaining  three-fourths  engaged  in  commerce 
and  manufactures.f    Nay,  in  America  itself,  the 

*  The  following  is  the  proportion  of  the  agricultural  to  the  other 
classes  of  Society  in  the  United  States  in  1840 : — 

Agricultural,         -  -  -  8,717,7(f6 

Other  classes,  viz. — Mining,  -  15,203 
Commerce,  -  117,575 
Manufactures,  791,554 
Sailors,  -  56,025 

On  Lakes,  -  33,067 
Learned  Professions,  65,236 


All  other  classes,  -  -  1,078,660 

f  By  the  census  of  1831,  out  of  3,414,175  families  in  Great  Britain, 
961,134,  or  nearly  a  fourth,  only  (282  in  1000,)  are  employed  in  the 
production  of  food.  By  the  census  of  1841,  the  agricultural  popuU- 
tha  has  in  many  places  declined,  and  the  manu&cturing  evcty  where  fan- 
men  sely  increased,  and  it  will  probahly  appear  that  hardly  s  fourth  are 
employed  in  rearing  food  for  the  remaining  three-fouithB. — Pobtbb,  i. 
59 ;  and  Census  1631. 
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fame  law  of  nature  is  dktinctly  domwstratod ;  for  ch^^ 
while  over  the  whole  Union  the  cultivators  are  to  


the  other  dasses  as  four  to  one,  in  the  agricoltonl 
states  hevond  the  AlL^hsny  they  are  as  eight  to 
ose«*  And  jet^  in  Great  Britain*  anterior  to  the 
last  five  extraordinary  bad  seasoiis,  subsistence* 
derived  almost  entirely  from  domestic  cultivation, 
was  not  only  abundant,  but  overflowing;  and  wheat, 
for  the  first  time  for  a  hundred  years^  was,  in 
1835,  below  forty  shillings  a  quarter;  while  the 
av^*age  amount  €i  foreign  grain  imported  had 
been  steadily  diminishing  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.t  Thus,  ufaile  on  the 
virgin  soil,  and  amidst  the  boundless  profusion  of 

*  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  agriculturists  to  the 
otiier  classes  in  the  States  beyond  the  A  Ikyhany  Momrtaiiis.  VkkHeet^ 


TerritoiiM. 


North  CATolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama,  . 

Looifliaoa,  . 
TeDDesaee,  . 
Kentucky,  . 
Ofaiis 

Ulfaiois,  . 
Mlssoort, 


2I7,<»5 
I98,36S 
209,383 
177.439 
139,724 
79,289 
227,739 
197,738*  831 
272,679,  704 
148,806*  233 


I 


61 
574 
96 
14 

103 


105,337 
92,408 
26»865 


782 
742 
41 


1734 
1958 
2428 
2212 
1303 


2217 
3448 
9201 
3076 
2606 
2522 
815 


^,6R2355,42e0  41,369  20f»8878087 


14,322 
10325 
7,984 
7,195 
4,151 


827 
381 
262 
256 
33 


7,565  1322 
17,8151  55 
23,217  44 
66,265  212 
20,590 
13,185  631 
11,100 

3 


l,173j 


II 


379 
848 
352 
758 
100 
662 
302 
968 


627 
310 
1885 
39 


1066 
1481 
1250 
1514 
1606 
1018 
2042 
2487 
6663 
2257 
2021 
1469 
301 


10053  24^5  287,761, 


American  Cenmu^  1041. 

t  Ayerage  of  com  imported  into  Omitara. 

Great  Britain  from  7800  to  1810,.,...   600,468 

1810  to  1820...   468,578 

1820  to  1830  534,d9S 

1830  to  1835............   898^ 

\ZH  to  1840{..,,...,.„  1,992,548 

^PoBTBX*8  Progress  ofNationSy  ii.  145  ;  mi^  Petri  Tables^  tol  164. 
X  Hie  bad  seaaons  in  i 
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Lxxvi  ^^^^  cultivators  only  maintain  one  person 

'  engaged  in  pursuits  unconnected  with  agriculture. 


amidst  the  dense  and  long-established  population  of 
Great  Britain,  one  cultivator  maintains  four  manufac- 
turers and  artizans :  a  fact  which  demonstrates,  that 
so  far  from  population,  in  the  later  stages  of  society, 
1  AUson  pressing  on  subsistence,  the  powers  of  agriculture 
Uon^cH^<^^79  ^  such  circumstances,  acquire  a  more  decisive 
ii.  40, 63.  superiority  over  those  of  population.^ 

But  in  America  there  is  bne  circumstance  con- 
General   noctcd  with  the  race  of  cultivators  which  is  very 
ment  of   remarkable,  and  altogether  unparalleled  in  any  other 
their**^    age  or  country  of  the  world.    In  every  other  nation, 
landed     the  enjoyment  of  property  and  engrossing  of  man* 
Son^*"    kind  in  the  cares  of  agriculture,  has  been  found  to 
be  attended  with  the  strongest  possible  attachment 
by  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  the  little  freeholds  which 
they  cultivate ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  greatest 
disasters  in  life  has  been  able  to  tear  them  away  from 
the  seats  of  their  childhood,  and  the  spots  on  which 
their  own  industry  and  that  of  their  fathers  has  been 
exerted.    Mungo  Park  has  told  us  how  strong  this 
feeling  is  in  the  heart  of  Africa  among  the  poor 
negroes  :    To  him  no  water  is  sweet  but  that  which 
is  drawn  from  his  own  well,  and  no  shade  refresh- 
ing but  the  tabba-tree  of  his  native  dwelling.  When 
carried  into  captivity  by  a  neighbouring  tribe,  he 
never  ceases  to  languish  during  his  exile,  seizes  the 
first  moment  to  escape,  rebuilds  with  haste  his  fallen 
walls,  and  exults  to  see  the  smoke  ascend  from  his 
*  Park's    native  village.**'    In  Ceylon,  Bishop  Heber  tells  us, 
T^raveifl^i.  ^j^^  attachment  of  the  cultivators  to  their  little  pro- 
perties is  such,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  man 
Travdl'a.*'^^  proprietor  of  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  a 
247.    '  single  tree.'    In  France,  the  same  principle  has 
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always  been  strongly  felt;  and  Arthur  Young  long  ^^yj 

ago  remarked,  that  it  continues  with  undiminished  

strength,  though  the  freehold  is  reduced  to  the  frac- 
tion  of  a  tree ;  while  in  Canada  local  attachment 
operates  among  the  habitans  of  French  descent  with 
such  force,  that  instead  of  spreading  out  into  the 
surrounding  wilds,  the  cultivators  divide  and  sub- 
divide among  their  children  the  freeholds  they  have 
already  acquired ;  population  multiplies  inwards^ 
not  outwards^  and  instead  of  spreading  over  and  fer-^  Yoang's 
tilizing  the  desert,  it  leads,  as  in  old  France,  to  an^^^j^*^ 
infinite  subdivision  among  the  inhabitants  of  the|^^<^<i« 
land  already  cultivated/ 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  this  strong  and  general  Umvemi 
feeling  seems  to  be  entirely  obliterated.  Though  the^^|SS^{2e 
labourers  of  that  country  have  probably  derived 
greater  advantages  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
than  any  other  people  that  ever  existed,  yet  they 
have  no  sort  of  attachment  either  to  the  land  which 
they  have  acquired,  or  to  that  which  they  have  inhe^ 
rited  from  their  fathers.  Not  only  is  landed  property 
almost  always  sold  and  divided  at  the  death  of  the 
head  of  a  family,  but  even  during  his  lifetime, 
immigration  from  one  spot  to  another  is  so  fre- 
quent, that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  grand  social 
characteristic  of  the  American  people.  However 
long  and  happily  a  proprietor  may  have  lived  upon 
his  little  domain ;  though  it  may  have  been  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  Others,  the  playground  of  his  infancy,  the 
arbour  of  his  wedded  love,  the  nursery  of  his  children ; 
though  it  may  be  endeared  tb  him  by  all  the  ties 
which  can  bind  man  to  material  nature,  and  the 
severance  of  which,  in  other  countries,  constitutes  the 
last  drop  in  the  cup  of  the  vanquished — ^an  American. 
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CHAP,  is  always  ready  to  sell  it,  if  he  can  do  so  for  a  pn^t ; 
^^^^^  and  putting  himself  and  his  family,  with  all  his  effects, 
1814.  QQ  board  the  first  steam-hoat,  transport  himself  and 
his  household  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and 
commence  again,  perhaps  at  the  distance  of  some 
hundred  miles,  the  great  and  engrossing  work  of 
accumulating  wealth.   To  turn  money  into  land, 
and  take  root  in  the  soil,  and  leave  his  descendanta 
there,  is  the  great  object  of  ambition  in  the  old  world ; 
to  turn  land  into  money,  and  leaye  his  children  afloat, 
but  affluent  in  society,  is  the  universal  desire  in  the 
new.    This  peculiarity  is  so  remarkable,  and  so 
totally  at  variance  with  what  had  previously  hem 
ever  observed  in  nations  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soU,  that  it  may  be  considered  in  a  social  point 
of  view  as  the  grand  characteristic  of  society  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  its  present  condition, 
at  least  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains,  cannot  be 
iToM.  iiso  well  characterized,  in  comparison  with  ,  that  of 
J.fj2j^' other  countries,  as  by  styling  it  the  Nomad  Aori« 

123.         CULTURAL  StATE.* 

This  extraordinary  peculiarity  appears  to  be 
Caiuesof  ^^^Ij  owing  to  three  causes: — 1.  The  universal 
^  pecu.  passion  for  democratic  equality,  has  led  in  practice  to 
a  universal  division  of  landed  estates  among  all  the 
children  equally,  or  with  sometimes  a  double  portion 
only  to  the  eldest*  The  law  allows  a  certain  portion 
of  the  land  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of  by  will ;  but 
primogeniture  is  so  repugnant  to  general  opinion, 
that  this  power  is  hardly  ever  acted  upon,  and  equal 
division  is  universaL  Hence  a  landed  property  is 
never  looked  to  as  a  permanent  family  resting-place ; 
it  is  merely  a  temporary  lodging,  to  be  used  till  the 
owner's  death  breaks  it  up  into  lots,  or  till  he  can 
get  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  to  advantage. 
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fiamily  portraits,  pictures  of  beloved  parents,  are  often  . 

not  iVamed,  as  it  is  well  understood  that,  at  the  death 
of  the  head  of  the  family,  they  will  be  all  sold  and 
tamed  into  dollars,  to  be  divided  among  the  chil- 
dren. 2.  Agricalture  being  the  general,  and  in 
many  places  almost  only  jmfession,  it  is  regarded  aa 
a  mUgar  occupation ;  the  aristocracy,  except  in  Virgi- 
nia  and  the  Carolinas,  where  primogeniture  has  more 
strongly  taken  root,  is  never  to  be  found  among  the 
landowners  any  more  than  among  the  merchants:  the 
little  freeholders  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  are 
the  grand  support  of  the  extreme  democratic  party ; 
the  conservative  cause  is  upheld  only  by  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  commer* 
cial  towns  on  the  coast ;  the  democratic  cry  there  is 
not  down  with  the  landed,  but  down  with  the  paper 
aristocracy.  The  whole  clamour  against  paper  cur- 
rency, which  has  recently  convulsed  the  Union,  and 
in  its  effects  brought  insolvency  upon  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  trading  classes  throughout  the  country, 
was  in  reality  a  political  movement ;  they  wanted  to 
destroy  paper  credit,  and^stop  bank  issues,  because 
they  knew  perfectly  that  was  the  last  citadel  in  which 
the  influence  of  property  was  intrenched,  and  that 
when  it  was  ruin^  the  whole  power  of  the  state  would 
be  centred  in  numbers.  The  same  instinct  which 
roused  such  a  fever  in  France  against  the  noblesse  >  cher.  l 
made  the  American  democrats  run  at  the  banks.* ♦ 
3.  The  prodigious  rise  in  the  value  of  property  on 
the  frontiers  of  civilization,  in  consequence  of  the  fell- 
ing of  forests  and  spread  of  cultivation  around  it,  oflera 
a  prospect  of  accumulating  fortunes  and  amassing 

*  We  haye  felt  the  same  in  Great  Britain.   ^  To  stop  the  Doke,  go 
forgdd.* 
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CHAR  wealth,  far  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  the 
'.slow  and  regular  returns  of  long-established  agricul- 


^^^^  tural  industry.    In  the  States  in  the  basin  of  the 
Eflbct  of  Mississippi,  if  a  man  can  only  muster  up  a  hundred 
nuidriM  In  dollars,  and  buy  as  many  acres  of  land,  he  is  certain 
o^boidTn        ™      years,  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  and  ac- 
th«  newly  cumulation  of  population  around  him,  it  will  be 
^arts  of   worth,  with  very  little  exertion  on  his  part,  five  hun- 
America.  ^|^^     a  thousand.    Hence  the  universal  fever  to 
get  on  to  the  frontier,  and  by  a  cheap  purchase  of 
virgin  land  at  once  reap  the  first  fruits  of  the  bounty 
of  nature,  and  the  first  profits  arising  from  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  man.  And  truly,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  population  of  the  States  to  the  westward  of 
the  Alleghany  has  augmented  fifty-fold  in  the  last 
half  century,  it  may  be  conceived  what  prodigious 
profits  must  have  been  realized  by  all  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  first  to  get  possession  of  the 
land ;  and  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  universal 
passion  which,  obliterating  all  recollections  of  home» 
infancy,  and  place  of  nativity,  perpetually  urges  the 
American  race  towards  the  frontiers  of  civilization, 
the. real  El  Dorado  of  the  New  World. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  America  than  the 
Eztraordi-^nive^Bal  activity  and  industry  which  prevail  in  all 
^»^y^^^^ classes  of  society.  That  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
Ameri-  Europc  is  laborious,  persevering,  and  energetic,  need 
not  be  told  to  any  one  who  witnesses  the  colossal 
fabric  of  British  greatness,  or  the  vast  impression 
which  England  has  made  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  But,  enterprising  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain, 
it  is  not  influenced  by  such  a  restless  spirit  of  activity^ 
such  a  perpetual  fever  of  exertion,  as  appears  among 
its  descendants  in  the  New  World.  The  vast  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  fortune,  which  the  prodigious 
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increase  of  popalation,  and  boundless  extent  of  fer-  chap. 

tile  land,  afford;  the  entire  absence  of  all  hereditary  

rank  or  property,  which  opens  the  career  of  power  ^^^^ 
and  distinction  alike  to  every  citizen ;  the  engrossing 
thirst  for  gold,  which  springs  from  its  being  the  only 
source  of  distinction,  and  the  only  durable  basis  of 
power,  have  combined,  with  the  active  and  perseve- 
ring habits  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  to  produce  in  the  Americans 
an  universal  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise,  to 
which  nothing  comparable  has  ever  been  witnessed 
among  mankind.  It  is  the  fervour  of  Roman  con- 
quest, turned  only  to  war  with  the  desert ;  the  fever 
of  French  democracy,  yet  guiltless  of  its  country's 
blood*''  In  the  British  islands,  if  energy  and  per- 
severance distinguish  the  middle  classes,  labour  and 
industry  the  lower,  the  higher  ranks  are  often  indo- 
lent or  luxurious ;  and,  with  the  graces  of  patridan 
manners,  they  have  sometimes  imbibed  the  selfishness 
and  indolau^e  of  patrician  wealth.  But  in  America,  ^  Cher.  a. 
all  are  in  a  state  of  activity.  Every  human  being,  J^'.  x^q. 
except  the  pauper  and  the  lunatic,  is  engaged  in^^- 
spme  profession.^ 

The  enterprize  of  the  Americans,  however,  differs 
.from  that  which  at  least  in  former  times  laid  the  Ardent 
deep  and  solid  foundation  of  British  greatness.  It^ooTcU^ 
is  far  more  vehement,  ardent,  and  speculative.    1^ S«p«o^ie 
it  be  true,  as  the  Scripture  says,  that  **he  who 
•hasteneth  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent,''  there 
are  few  blameless  characters  in  the  United  States, 
The  few  idlers  from  Europe  find  themselves  so 
useless  and  contemptible  amidst  the  general  din 
of  activity  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  that 
they  are  driven  to  exertion  in  their  own  defence. 
Wealth  being  universally  felt  to  be  the  only  pass- 
port either  to  influeocet  enjoyment,  or  cpnsidera* 
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CHAP,  tion,  it  is  every  where  sought  after  with  an  avidity 

 unknown  even  in  the  most  commercial  states  of  the 

iai4.  Old  World,  Speculations  themostrash,  enterprizesthe 
most  dangerous,  undertakings  often  the  most  absurd, 
are  gone  into  with  avidity,  prosecuted  with  energy, 
and  never  abandoned  in  fickleness.  If  it  turns  out,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  the  affair  is  of  such 
a  kind  that  it  can  by  no  possible  effort  be  brought 
to  a  successful  issue,  it  is  abandoned  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy:  the  speculators  get  on  board  steam- 
boats, hurry  away  to  the  frontier,  and  commence 
anew  with  undiminished  energy  the  great  and  all- 
important  business  of  amassing  wealth.  Every  thing 
goes  on  at  the  gallop ;  neither  society,  nor  the  indi- 
viduals  who  compose  it,  ever  pause  for  an  instant : 
new  undertakings  are  incessantly  commencing;  new 
paths  of  life  continually  attempted  by  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  successful  industry  ardently  prosecuted  by  the 
prosperous.  Projects  of  philanthropy,  of  commerce, 
of  canals,  of  railways,  of  banking,  of  religious  and 
social  amelioration,  succeed  one  another  with  breath- 
less rapidity,  and  are  all  gone  into  with  ardent  seal 
by  the  different  classes  of  society,  according  to  their 
inclinations  and  habits.  An  European,  accustomed 
to  the  stillness  of  social  life  on  the  Continent,  is  al- 
most stunned,  when  he  lands  at  New  York,  by  the 
din  with  which  he  is  surrounded;  and  even  an  Eng- 
lishman, accustomed  to  the  corresponding  turmoil  in 
» Chev.  fi.  which  the  commercial  cities  of  his  own  country 

122  124  •  •  • 

ToJq.  ii.'  ctre  iuvolvcd,  sees  enough  to  convince  him  that  an 
lifarti^  additional  impulse  has  been  communicated  to  his 
Society  in'  already  active  race,  by  the  democratic  institutions 
iur^4i.  fi^i^  vast  capabilities  of  the  New  World.^ 

At  tfrst  sight  it  would  be  supposed  that  a  country 
such  as  this,  possessing  unbounded  natural  advan- 
tages, with  unlimited  power  of  elevation  and  means 
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of  advancement,  open  to  all,  even  the  humblest  of  the  ^xx  vi. 

community,  and  with  no  hereditary  rank  or  arbitrary  

privileges  to  keep  back  or  prefer  any  in  the  common  ^^^^ 
race,  must  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  rising,  ^^^^^^^^^ 
one  of  the  happiest  in  the  world.    Nevertheless,  it  is  in 
just  the  reverse  j  and  this  is  the  people  of  all  others 
where  at  once  general  progress  is  the  greatest,  and 
private  discontent  the  most  universal.    All  classes 
and  ranks  are  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,,  and 
plod  on  in  sullen  discontent,  which  is  so  strong  as  to 
be  apparent  in  their  habits,  their  manners,  even  the 
expression  of  their  countenances.    The  scholars  are 
dissatisfied :  they  complain  of  the  superficial  char- 
acter of  literature,  and  lament  that  its  tone,  instead 
of  rising,  is  progressively  sinking,  with  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  reading  to  the  working  orders  of 
society.  The  professional  men  are  dissatisfied :  they 
allege  that  their  rank  is  lower  than  in  Europe ; 
that  they  are  overshadowed  by  commercial  wealth, 
and  find  no  compensation  in  the  esteem  or  respect 
in  which  their  avocations  are  held,  or  the  society, 
often  imperfectly  educated  and  ill-mannered,  of 
which  it  is  composed.    The  merchants  are  dissatis- 
fied :  they  declare  that  they  are  worn  to  death  by 
excessive  toil ;  and  are  surrounded  by  such  a  mul- 
titude of  competitors,  and  slippery  undertakings, 
that  it  is  seldom  that  they  can  preserve  their  fortunes 
during  their  lives,  and  still  more  rarely  that  they 
can  bequeath  them  in  safety  to  their  children.  Even 
the  mechanics  and  cultivators   are  dissatisfied: 
outwardly  blessed  beyond  any  other  class  that 
society  has  ever  contained,  they  are  ground  down 
by  the  pressure  of  competition,  and  incessant 
thirst  for  riches  and  advancement — a  thirst  which 
not  even  the  boundless  capabilities  of  the  basin  of 
the  Af  ississippi  has  been  able  to  slake.    In  all  this 
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.  tion,  and  the  desire  to  remove  it  by  rising  in  the  world, 

^^^^  is  at  once  the  mainspring  of  the  general  progress,  and 
the  certain  cause  of  private  discontent,  in  free  com- 
munities.   In  despotic  states  all  are  contented,  be- 
cause none  can  get  on ;  in  democratic  states  none 
>  Bfarti-.   are  contented,  because  all  can  get  on }  and  thus  it 
40^49?'  is  ^^^^  Nature,  in  mercy  to  her  offiipring,  equalizes 
Chev.  a.  in  all  respects,  save  from  inequality  in  virtue,  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.^ 

"  Our  present  tjivilization,"  says  Channing,  "  is 
Geneni  characterized  and  tainted  by  a  devouring  greediness 
J^^i^'^*'  for  wealth ;  the  passion  for  gain  is  every  where  sap- 
ping pure  and  generous  feeling,  and  raising  up  bitter 
foes  against  any  reform  which  may  threaten  to  turn 
aside  the  stream  of  wealth.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  a 
great  reform  were  necessary  to  break  up  our  present 
mercenary  civilization,  in  order  that  Christianity, 
now  repelled  by  the  universal  worldHness,  may  come 
into  near  contact  with  the  soul,  and  reconstruct 
society  after  its  own  pure  and  disinterested  princi- 
« Chaa.  pies.*'*  This  is  strictly  true,  and  it  is  the  necessary 
hBOer  to  ^ff^ct  of  those  democratic  institutions,  which,  by 
im^'  removing  all  other  distinctions,  concentrate  the 
whole  aspirations  of  the  human  mind  upon  this  one 
object  of  ambition.  But  though  beyond  all  prece- 
dent desirous  of  wealth,  the  American  is  far  from 
being  avaricious  or  tenacious  in  its  disposal :  like 
Catiline,  he  is  alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus/'  In 
no  country  is  wealth  bestowed  with  a  more  lavish 
hand  on  all  undertakings,  public  or  private,  promi- 
sing a  return  for  money,  or  gifted,  in  a  more  generous 
spirit,  to  every  institution  of  a  religious  or  chari- 
table description.  All  its  great  towns  can  boast  of 
noble  establishments  for  education,  public  worship, 
and  the  relief  of  suffering,  almost  entirely  supported 
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by  private  contribution,  which  can  vie  with  any  in  chap. 

the  worid,  both  in  the  magnificence  of  their  under-  ^ 

takings,  and  the  benevolent  ardour  with  which  they 
are  superintended  and  supported.    It  would  seem  as  ^ 
if  the  extraordinary  facilities  which  they  enjoy  of^J^^- 
getting  wealth  make  them  liberal  and  generous  in  America, 
its  disposal :  the  most  common  cause  of  an  avaricious  ^^^[a^ 
disposition  is  the  experience  of  difficulty  in  makingP^*^* 
money.^ 

Although  the  mission  of  America  evidently  is  to 
people  what  has  been  well  termed    the  Reserve  ofcommer- 
Nature;"  and  her  democratic  institutions,  and^^^**^ 
national  character,  impel  her  people,  with  such  vio-^ 
lence  towards  that  noble  destiny  :  yet  she  is  great, 
also,  in  her  seaport  towns  and  commercial  activity. 
The  very  transit  of  such  a  multitude  of  emigrants, 
in  their  way  to  the  land  of  promise  in  the  West — 
the  wants  of  such  a  vast  and  rapidly-increasing 
population — ^necessarily  induce  a  very  great  foreign 
trade.*  NewYork,thecommercial capital  of  America, 
already  numbers  three  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and,  at  its  present  rate  of  increase, 
will  in  twenty  years  have  six  hundred  thousand; 
Philadelphia  has  two  hundred  thousand ;  Boston, 

*  The  following  is  the  present  population  and  past  progress  of  the 
principal  cities  in  America : — 


1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

New  York, 

33,131 

60,489 

96,373 

123,706 

203,007 

312,710 

KhUaddphia, 

42,520 

70,887 

96,664 

106,116 

167,118 

228,691 

Baltimore, 

13,503 

26,614 

46,555 

62,738 
27,176 

80,625 

102,318 

New  Orieans, 

17,242 

46,310 

102,193 

Boston, 

isVoss 

24^927 

32,250 

43,298 

61,392 

93^ 

Cincinnati, 

750 

2,540 

9,644 

24,831 

46,338 

Brookljn, 

3,298 

4,402 

7,175 

12,042 

36,238 

Albanj, 

3,*498 

5,349 

9,356 

12,630 
24,480 

24,238 

33,721 

Charleston, 

16^9 

18,712 

24.711 

80,289 

29,261 

Washington, 

3,210 

8,208 

13,247 

18,827 

23,364 

Providence, 

7,614 

10,071 

11,767 

16,832 

23,171 

rAmerican  Statiiikal  Abmmacfar  1842,  p.  261. 
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CHAP.  Baltimorei  New  OrleauB,  are  all  rapidly  increasing, 

 land  will  soon  rival  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of 

the  old  world.  The  ardent  spirit  of  enterprize, 
the  insatiable  passion  for  gambling  adventures,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  so 
peculiarly  distinguished,  occasion,  indeed,  periodical 
and  rapidly-returning  crises  of  commercial  or  mone- 
tary distress,  and  overwhelm  the  land  with  a  flood 
of  embarrassment  exceeding  any  thing  ever  experi- 
enced from  pacific  causes  in  the  old  world.  But 
these  dreadful  catastrophes,  though  the  cause  of 
unbounded  private  suffering,  produce  apparently  no 
sensible  diminution  in  the  general  progress  of  their 
commercial  activity.  A  new  race  of  energetic  adven- 
turers, equally  capable,  equally  daring,  immediately 
succeeds  that  which  had  been  swept  away.  The 
great  work  of  private  effort  and  public  advancement 
continues  with  unabated  vigour;  the  flame,  appa- 
rently extinguished  for  ever,  bums  up  again  .with 
fresh  brilliancy  ;  wave  after  wave  is  broken  on  the 
shore,  but  the  great  flood-tide  still  streams  forward, 
and  rises  higher  and  higher  upon  the  beach. 

The  American  seaman  possesses  all  the  hardihood 
Progress  and  daring  which  have  given  to  those  of  Great  Bri- 
cauconu"  tain  the  empire  of  the  ocean,  and  is  stimulated  in 
SSppAng*^  addition  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  a  thirst  for  gain, 
exceeding  that  of  his  hardy  progenitors  on  the  wave. 
The  progress  of  American  foreign  commerce  has 
been  more  rapid,  for  the  last  half  century,  than  that 
of  England  during  the  same  or  any  former  period. 
The  same  indomitable  perseveranceand  inextinguish- 
able passion  for  advancement,  which  drives  their  race 
with  such  violence  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
has  sent  them  forth  with  equal  vigour  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  impelled  their  sails  into  every. 
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dreek  and  bay  of  the  navisrable  seas»  Their  pendants  chap* 
are  to  be  seen  alongside  those  of  England  in  every 
harbour  of  the  world :  in  Liondon  and  Liverpool, 
Petersburg  and  Constantinople ;  in  the  waters  of 
Canton  and  the  Gulf  of  New  Zealand ;  amidst  the 
ices  of  the  South  Pole  and  on  the  frozen  shores  of 
Greenland.    Individual  adventure,  private  enter- 
prize,  have  in  so  short  a  time  achieved  all  these  pro» 
digies ;  the  American  commercial  navy  owes  nothing 
to  the  encouragement  or  power  of  its  government. 
The  American  shipmaster  stretches  acrosss  the  Atlan* 
tic  with  a  scanty  crew  and  ill-equipped  ship  ;  inde^ 
fiettigable  exertion,  untiring  watchfulness,  supply  the 
want  of  numbers ;  he  takes  in  his  cargo  of  tea  at 
Canton,  returns  to  New  York,  sells  it  at  a  halfpenny 
a  pound  cheaper  than  his  British  rival,  and  he  is 
content.*  It  is  in  this  minute  attention  to  details, 
and  indefatigable  vigour,  that  the  secret  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  American  commercial  navy  is  to  be 
found.   Yet  is  its  value  so  considerable  9S  to  have  now 

*  Table  showing  the  progress  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States:— 


Ton. 

Total  value  of 
exports,  forolfirn 
and  domettic. 

Total  valno  of 
imports. 

1821 

L.13,544,661 

L.13,038,592 

1825 

20,736,539 

20,070,849 
14,766,025 

1830 

15,385,314 

1831 

16,939,703 

21,498,140 

1832 

18,161,862 

21,047,764 
22,524,648 

1833 

18,779,255 

1834 

21,736,868 

26,358,610 

1835 

25,352,822 
26,804,799 

31,228,279 

1836 

39,579,174 

1837 

24,702,355 
22,121,854 

29,292,544 
22,431,350 

1838 

1839 

25,557,104 

32,523,120 

1840 

26,892,041 

21,201,470 

— -Postbb's  Prog,  of  Naiiaiu^  ii.  l90.^Amencan  Statistical  Almanac 
for  1842,  p.  130. 
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CHAP.  (1840)  reached  in  exports  the  vast  amount  of 
Lxxvi.       500,000  dollars,  or  L.26,892,000,  of  which 


^^1*-  113,000,rXX)  dollars,  or  L.20,220,000,  is  for  the 
value  of  domestic  produce.  Their  imports  for  the 
same  year  were  104,000,000  dollars,  orL.21,200,000 
1  Wood,  sterling.  Both  exports  and  imports  have  more  than 
$Sport  to  d^^Wed  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  a  progress  some- 
Congress,  what  greater  than  the  British  foreign  commerce  has 
18^. '    made  during  the  same  period.' 

The  American  navy  at  this  time  (1841)  consists 
Their  pre-^^  scvcn  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  on  the  stocks, 
wSoiSh*^  seventeen  frigates,  twenty-one  sloops,  and  twelve 
ment.      schoouers  and  brigs  ;  no  very  formidable  force  for 
a  power  which  boasts  its  ability  to  contend  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  empire  of  the  waves.  The  real 
strength  of  their  marine  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
and  growing  amount  of  their  commercial  vessels,  and 
the  "vigour  and  courage  which  long  training  on  the 
storms  of  the  Atlantic  have  communicated  to  the 
already  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  their  seamen. 
The  marine  seamen  of  their  whole  States  for  the  year 
1841  was  56,000;  a  considerable  commercial  navy, 
from  whence  powerful  supplies  of  sailors,  already 
trained  to  the  most  material  parts  of  their  duty,  may 
at  all  times  be  obtained.  The  pay  they  give  to  the  sea- 
men and  inferior  officers  is  very  high  ;  to  the  8upe« 
rior  ones  proportionally  low ;  a  peculiarity  observa- 
ble universally  in  the  United  States,  where  demo- 
cratic parsimony  can  only  relax  in  favour  of  that 
class  with  which  itself  sympathizes,  and  from  the  com- 
forts of  which  itself  may  benefit.    Gunners  receive 
^AmericaaL.150  a-year,  boatswains  L.180,  captains  on  duty 
Su,  uf'^'only  L.625.    The  wages  of  common  sailors,  being 
four  or  five  pounds  a-month,  are  so  considerable  as 
1842,  p.   to  attract  a  large  portion  of  British  seamen  into  their 
'   '    service,'  whom,  from  the  identity  of  language  and 
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babits  between  the  two  states,  it  is  impossible  to  dis-  chap. 
tinguish;  while  the  diminutive  number  of  their  ships. 


compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  renders  it 
impossible  for  the  latter  power  to  attempt  to  vie  with 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  the  remuneration 
they  can  hold  out  to  the  naval  service.^ 

If  the  navy,  of  America,  even  in  the  present  matu- 
rity of  its  power,  is  small,  its  military  force  is  still  Their 
more  inconsiderable,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  ^^^^ 
the  entirely  pacific  direction  which  the  national 
strength  has  hitherto  taken.  It  consists  of  eight 
regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  cavalry,  and  three  of 
artillery,  numbering  in  all  12,537  combatants  I  This 
is  just  the  strength  of  a  Roman  legion,  or  of  one  of 
Napoleon's  divisions.  It  is  not  a  iSfth  part  of  the 
military  force  of  Bavaria,  nor  a  half  of  that  main- 
tained by  Baden  or  Wirtemburg.  Such  as  it  is,  thb 
Lilliputian  force  is  scattered  over  fifty  fortified  posts 
on  the  frontier,  and  twelve  arsenals  in  the  interior, 
stretching  over  an  extent  two  thousand  miles  in 
length,  being  not,  on  an  average,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  to  each.  Of  all  marvels,  this  amount  of 
military  force  is  the  most  marvellous,  when  the  mag- 
nitude and  resources  of  the  Republic  are  taken  into 
view,  the  vast  extent  of  frontier  they  have  to  defend, 
and  the  arrogant  tone  which  they  assume  in  their 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  states.  It  is  true 
they  have  a  militia  every  where  established,  which, 
in  periods  of  danger,  may,  it  is  said,  enrol  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  combatants  around  its  banners  but 

*  The  militia  of  the  whole  States,  amounted^  according  to  the  annj- 
list  of  1841,  to  1,508,952  men  in  arms. 

That  of  New  York  was  169,485 

PennsyWania  257,178 

Virginia  105,122 

Ohio  ,  146,428 

—Militia  AMract,  1841 ;  State  Almanac,  85,/or  1841. 
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CHAP,  although  such  a  force,  composed  of  l)ack woodsmen/ 
*  combating  behind  trees  in  their  forests,  may  be  very 


1814.  formidable,  and  may  sometimes  make  a  stout  resist- 
ance behind  intrenchments  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  ;  yet  the  result  of  the  war  of  181S  demon- 
strated, what  a  priori  might  have  been  readily  ima- 
gined, that  it  is  incapable  of  carrying  on  war  in 
the  field,  is  wholly  unfit  for  offensive  operations, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  defence  even  of  the 
strongest  positions,  if  assailed  with  skill  by  much 
inferior  forces.    The  proof  of  this  is  decisive :  the 
Americans  allowed  their  capital  to  be  taken  and 
pillaged  by  a  British  division,  that  could  not  muster 
three  thousandfive hundred  bayonets.  DeTocqueville 
was  never  more  correct  than  when  he  asserbad,  that 
if  America  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  European 
powers,  it  would  at  the  end  of  a  century,  if  still 
independent,  have  made  a  much  more  rapid  progress 
^  Army    thaii  any  of  them  ;  but  that  it  would  run  the  most 
I^J^^'^^j^^' imminent  hazard  of  being  three  or  four  times  con- 
numac,    quercd,  in  the  interim,  by  monarchies  not  possessing 
af  274.^*  a  fourth  part  of  its  material  resources.^ 

Incredibly  small  as   the  naval  and  military 
Revenoe  establishments  of  the  United  States  appear  to  one 
•IJ^^^PIJ"^- accustomed  to  contemplate  the  colossal  armaments 
the  Unitedof  the  European  powers,  they  are  fully  as  large  as 
the  scanty  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  central 
government  can  afford  to  maintain.    Such  is  the 
impatience  of  taxation  in  America,  as  in  all  countries 
where  democratic  power  is  really,  and  not,  as  in 
republican  France,  nominally  established,  that  no' 
consideration  will  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  bur- 
dens necessary  to  put  the  national  independence  on 
a  secure  foundation.    The  ordinary  national  revenue 
at  this  time,  (1840,)  is  only  17,197,000  dollars,  or 


■J 
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L.3,86l»000 ;  and  including  all  extraordinary  aids,  no  chap. 
more  than  28,«34,00()  dollars,  or  L-5,858,(X)0,  The  if^' 
expenditure  is  26,643,636  dollars,  or  L,5,660,134, 
There  is  no  national  debt  properly  so  called,  that  is, 
attaching  to  the  central  government,  excepting  a  float- 
ingbalanoe  of  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  in  exche- 
quer bills,  issued  during  the  dreadful  commercial  em- 
barrassments and  consequent  fall  of  revenue  during 
the  last  four  years.    Of  this  revenue,  four-fifths,  or 
about  15,000,000  of  dollars,  (L.3,350,000,)is  derived 
from  customs:  there  is  no  excise  or  direct  taxes  to  the 
general  government  of  any  kind;  and  the  remainder  is 
almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  State,  which,  in  the  year  1840,  produced 
2,620,000  dollars,  or  L.556,000.    But  each  of  the 
separate  States  in  the  Union  has  a  separate  exche- 
quer, receipts,  expenditure,  and  debt  of  its  own, 
from  which  its  local  expenses,  such  as  judges, 
courts  of  justice,  militia,  &c.,  are  defrayed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  debt  of  each  separate  State  has 
been  contracted  by  their  local  legislature  for  the 
promotion  of  great  public  improvements,  such  as 
roads,  canals,  railways,  and  bridges,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  ;  and  these  debts  are  very  consi- 
derable, amounting  in  all  to  248,841,540  dollars, 
or  L.51,210,332 ;  a  fact  of  no  small  moment  to 
Great  Britain  at  this  time,  considering  that  at  least 
two-thirdfr  of  this  sum  is  due  to  English  capitalists, 
and  that  the  democratic  masters  of  several  of  these 
States  have  already  adopted  the  convenient  device  of 

repudiating''  the  debt,  in  other  words,  refusings  see 
to  pay  either  its  principal  or  interest,  after  it  hasl^^^nt, 
been  expended  for  their  behoof ;  and  that  it  isgene-^^^'J^^^ 
rally  made  an  indispensable  pledge,  with  every  repre-i84i,  97, 
sentative  on  the  popular  side,'  that  he  is  to  sup-^* 
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Lxxvi  system  pf  "  repudiation,**  and  relieve  the 

-people  of  the  disagreeable  burden  of  paying  their 


debts. 

The  government  of  America,  as  all  the  world 
STAme'  knows,  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  democracy;  esta- 
rican  blishcd  on  a  scale,  and  over  an  extent,  to  which 
constita-  ^'jjQYQ  novcr  has  been  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. The  central  government — the  local  govern- 
ment— ^the  officers  of  state,  the  president  of  the  re- 
public, the  judges,  and  civil  officers  of  every  descrip- 
tion,  in  all  the  States,  are  elected  by  the  universal 
suffrage  of  the  people,  either  through  the  medium  of 
the  elections  for  their  separate  legislature,  or  the 
general  election  for  the  national  office-bearers.  So 
great  is  the  amount  of  the  constituency  which  may 
be  called  on  to  vote  on  the  election  of  a  president, 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  nearly  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  electors^  record  their  suffrages  on  that  inter- 
esting occasion ;  and  nearly  that  number  actually 
voted  at  the  election  of  General  Harrison  on 
4th  March  1841.*  This  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  proportion  capable  of  bearing  arms,  in  a 
population  of  14,500,000  free  whites  in  round 
numbers,  being  about  one  to  sia;  in  the  whole  free 
inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are 
830,000  electors  out  of  27,000,000  people,  or  1 
in  32  only ;  in  France,  less  than  200,000  among 
32,000,000,  or  1  in  190 1  So  widely  different  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  electoral  suffrage  has  been  car- 
ried, in  the  three  countries  in  the  world  where  the 

*  On  that  occasion  there  Toted  for 

Harrison,  .         .         .  1,274,783 

VanBuren,  .         .  1,128,702 


Total  electors,  2,403,485 

^Stat.  Almanac^  1841,  63. 
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OTeatest  efforts  in  favour  of  freedom  have  been  made,  chap. 

•      •     ••  LXXVL 

and  popular  institutions  have  been  established  on  the  ^  

broadest  basis.  It  will  not.appear  surprising,  when 
these  figures  are  considered,  that  the  Americans 
should  be  repudiating  their  debts,  while  those  of 
England  have  always  been,  and  of  France  are  now, 
at  least,  religiously  upheld.  The  mass  of  the  people 
are,  no  doubt,  deeply  interested  in  the ^nal  result  of 
keeping  faith  with  the  public  creditor  ;  but  the  im- 
mediate  effect  of  its  violation  promises  them  a  most 
alluring  liberation  in  the  outset  from  disagreeable  bur- 
dens. The  majority  of  men  in  all  ages  are  governed  by 
the  first  effect  of  measures  which  strike  the  senses  only; 
ultimate  consequences,  overwhelming  in  their  influ- 
ence on  the  thinking  few,  are  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
unthinking  many.  The  majority  of  men  will  never  dis- 
charge their  obligations  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  If 
Great  Britain  wants  to  shake  off  its  national  debt, 
it  has  only  to  extend  the  suffrage  in  any  considerable 
degree,  and  the  burden  will  not  stand  three  months. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  American  consti- 
tution, a  great  variety  of  checks  are  established.  The 
intended  to  limit  and  restrain  the  inordinate  power  g^^* 
given  to  the*  popular  voice  in  the  formation  of  R^*'*"®"- 
government.    The  principle  of  their  union  is,  thattheir^oii- 
whatever  power  is  not  expressly  vested  in  the  federal  J^J^^^^^^ 
government,  belongs  of  right  to  the  assemblies  of 
the  separate  States ;  and  the  central  authority  itself 
is  restrained  as  much  as  appeased  under  such  a 
system  for  its  formation.    The  general  government, 
which  meets  at  Washington  in  congress,  consists  of 
two  chambers — the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives.   Each  State  sends  two  members  to  the 
Senate,  and  a  certain  number,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  which  is  fixed  every  ten  years,  to  that  of 
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CHAP,  the  Representatives.  This  proportion  was  originally 
Lxxvi.^  made  one  to  every  thirty  thousand  persons  ;  but  in 
1814.  ijgQ^  thig       changed  to  one  in  thirty-three  thou- 
sand; and.  in  183%  to  one  in  forty-eight  thousand 
1  story,    souls.^    The  house  of  representatives  is  named  by 
tj^ited^   the  direct  and  immediate  vote  of  the  people;  the 
States,  i.  senate,  by  the  choice  of  the  State  legislature :  thus 
the  first  is  the  result  of  a  single,  the  second  of  a 
double  election.    In  the  first  instance,  the  seat 
endures  for  two,  in  the  second,  for  six  years.  The 
chamber  of  representatives  is  endowed  only  with 
legislative  powers ;  the  senate,  in  addition  to  these, 
with  certain  judicial  and  executive  duties.    No  bill 
can  become  a  law  until  it  passes  both  houses ;  but  in 
addition  to  this,  the  senate  judges  of  impeachments 
>  story,    preferred  by  the  lower  house  for  state  ofiences,  and 
o^cqfif'  its  consent  is  requisite  to  ratify  treaties  with  foreign 
2^,  and  powers,  and  validate  certain  appointments  to  offices 
made  by  the  president.* 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  great  degree 
Powers  of  in  the  president,  whose  functions  are  intended  to 
dUmtr^**'  correspond  with  those  of  a  sovereign  in  the  European 
monarchies ;  but  both  in  substantial  authority  and 
theoretical  right,  the  two  are  essentially  difierent. 
His  tenure  of  office  is  not  for  life,  but  for  four  years; 
and  a  vice-president  is  always  elected  with  the  pre- 
sident, who,  in  the  event  of  his  death  while  in  office, 
succeeds  without  any  further  election.  The  presi- 
dent can  propose  no  laws  to  Congress,  and  his  minis- 
ters are  excluded  in  like  manner  as  himself ;  so  that 
it  is  only  by  indirect  means  that  the  views  of  govern- 
ment can  be  laid  before  the  legislature.  No  invio- 
lability is  attached  to  the  office  of  supreme  magistrate, 
as  to  the  constitutional  monarchs  of  France  and  Eng- 
land.  The  president  carries  the  laws  into  execution. 
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but  he  has  no  share  in  their  formation ;  he  can  re-  p^^^; 


.1814. 


fuse  his  sanction  to  them,  but  by  a  singular  anomaly,  - 
though  that  prevents  their  execution,  it  does  not 
prevent  them  from  being  laws,  and  carried  into  effect 
when  a  more  pliant  chief  of  the  republic  is  elected. 
The  only  real  source  of  influence  which  the  president'  Tocq.  i 

•      •  207  200i, 

enjoys,  is  the  nomination  to  employments  under  Kent's 
government ;  and  their  number  is  very  considerable,  ^^JJ^"*" 
for  it  already  amounts  to  sixty  thousand,*  the  greater^.  ChMr. 
part  of  whom  are  removed  with  every  change  of  ad-*' 
ministration.' 

It  is  not,  however,  either  in  the  president  or  the 
senate,  in  the  ministers  of  state  or  the  house 
representatives,  that  the  true  sovereignty  of  thopLpk.  * 
United  States  resides.  Government  is  really  vested 
in  THE  PEOPLE  ;  and  that,  too,  not  in  the  figurative 
and  hyperbolic  sense  in  whieh  that  expression  is 
used  in  the  declamations  of  modem  Europe,  but  really, 
practically,  and  effectively.  Each  separate  state 
is  a  democracy  in  itself,  and  in  it  the  power  of  the 
people  is  exerted  without  any  control.  Every  one 
has  its  governor,  its  senate,  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives ;  the  whole  number  of  which  are  elected  by 
the  universal  suffice  of  the  people.  The  senators, 
in  these  state  legislatures,  vary  from  twelve  to  ninety- 
three  in  number :  the  representatives  from  twenty- 
six  to  three  hundred  and  fifby-two.  These  legisla- 
tive bodies  are  vested  with  what  practically  amounts 

*  Offices  in  Americf^  19  the  gift  of  the  Executive 

Ck>llectioD  of  taxes  and  general  administratioDf  12,144 

Military,  and  serrice  against  the  Indians,  9,643 

Navy,         -  6,499 

Post  Office,               •            •            .  81,917 


60,203 

^Calhouh*s  Report  to  the  Senatff^  1836.  Given  in  Cbsyauxb,  ii.  461. 
Note,  46.  / 
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CHAP,  to  absolute  powers  in  their  separate  states,  and  the 

 Lgovemor  carries  into  eflFect  the  declared  will  of  the 

1814.  majority  of  both  houses,  in  like  manner  as  he  does  the 
declared  will  of  Congress.  They  exclusively  manage 
theirdebts,  finances,  improvements,  judicial  establish- 
ment, militia,  harbours,  roads,  railways,  canals,  and 
whole  local  concerns.  So  extensive  and  undefined 
are  their  powers,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  do  not  amount  to  those  of  declaring  peace  and 
war,  and  acting  in  all  respects  as  independent  states. 
Certain  it  is,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  par- 
ticularly the  dispute  with  the  Southern  States  in 
1834,  on  the  question  of  nullifying  the  tariff  of  duties 
established  by  Congress ;  and  the  open  hostilities 
which  the  Northern  States  carried  on  with  the 
British  inhabitants  on  the  Canada  frontier  in  1837 
and  1839 ;  the  separate  States,  the  Carolinas  in  the 
first  instance,  and  New  York  and  Maine  in  the 
second,  took  upon  themselves  to  set  the  authority  of 
the  central  government  at  defiance;  and  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  were  glad  to  veil  their  weak- 
ness under  the  disguise  of  moderation,  while  in  rea- 
lity they  succumbed  to  the  whole  demands  of  the 
insurgent  commonwealths.  It  does  not  require  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  a  vast  confederacy  of 
separate  states,  each  with  its  own  legislature  and 
1  Tocq.  L  S'l'med  force,  and  actuated,  from  difference  of  climate 
^uuAi  ™^  situation,  by  opposite  and  conflicting  interests, 
maxuMs,  held  together  by  so  slender  a  tie,  is  not  destined  to 
1840, 12a.  ^^^^  j^^g  together.^ 

In  one  important  respect,  America  differs  entirely 
Religion  in  from  any  state  of  Christendom,  or  indeed  any  state 
s^JS^^'^^^that  ever  before  existed  in  the  world.    It  acknow- 
ledges no  state  religion,  and  no  public  funds  what- 
ever are  provided  for  thexlergy,  or  religious  instruc* 
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tors  of  any  denomination.    All  are  on  the  footinf^  of  chap. 

dissenters  in  England;  that  is,  they  are  maintained  ^ 

solely  by  the  seat  rents,  or  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions  of  their  flocks.  Churches,  especially  in  the 
great  towns,  are  numerous,  and  embrace  every  pos-* 
sible  variety  of  belief,  from  the  austere  Puritan,  the 
genuine  descendant  of  the  patriarchs  who  two  cen- 
turies ago  sought  a  refuge  in  Pennsylvania  from  the 
persecution  of  Charles  I.,  to  the  lax  Socinian,  whose 
creed  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  Deist  of  ancient 
times.  Episcopacy  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
higher  classes  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union, 
except  Baltimore :  but  the  Presbyterians  are  also 
very  numerous  ;  .and,  in  several  districts,  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  making  great  progress,  insomuch 
that  they  now  number  above  two  millions  of  souls 
within  the  pale  of  their  church,  in  the  whole  States 
of  the  Union.  Religion  in  the  United  States  being 
entirely  separated  from  civil  government,  its  minis- 
ters are  relieved  from  that  jealousy  which  in  Great 
Britain  is  attached  by  the  democratic  party  to  every 
person  in  any  situation  of  trust,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  whose  nomination  is  not  vested  in 
themselves.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  are 
elected  by  their  congregations  ;  they  are  maintained 
by  them  during  their  incumbency :  they  may  be 
dismissed  by  them  at  pleasure.  A  strong  religious 
feeling  pervades  the  United  States,  especially  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania,  which  has  descended  to 
them  from  their  puritan  ancestors ;  the  clergy  have 
no  political  influence,  and  never  intermeddle  with 
temporal  affairs ;  but  in  no  country  in  the  world 
have  they  a  stronger  influence  in  society,  or  are  their 
opinions  more  attended  to,  especially  by  the  female 
portion  of  their  congregations.    It  is  to  this  general 
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CHAP,  influence  of  religion,  and  the  unseen  chain  which  it 
Lxxvi.      thrown  over  the  passions  and  vices  of  men,  more 


1^1**  perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  that  the  existence  of 
224I28'  society  for  so  considerable  a  period  as  sixty  years, 
Ck^.  it  without  any  considerable  convulsions,  notwithstand- 
Mart.  iu.  ing  the  almost  entire  at)sence  of  external  restraint  or 
272, 288.  gg^i^jjt  government,  is  to  be  ascribed.* 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  American  Church  are 
Want  of  a  yet  to  comc,  and  with  the  increase  of  its  destitute  popu- 
proviMon  jg^^^Q^  j^jjj^j  f^j^Q  classes  which  subsist  on  wages  alone, 
reU^A^  the  impossibility  of  providing  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  religion  will  become  very 
apparent.  No  want  of  religious  instruction  is  felt  in 
the  great  commercial  towns,  but  in  the  rural  districts 
the  case  is  often  directly  the  reverse;*  and  although  the 
proportion  of  proprietors  has  hitherto  been  so  great, 
no  less  than  five  millions  of  persons  already  exist  in 
the  United  States,  for  whom  there  is  no  provision  in 
any  place  of  endowed  or  provided  public  worship 
whatever .f    If  this  is  the  case  in  their  infancy,  what 

*  The  Baptist  sect  alone  proclaims  a  want  of  above  three  thousand 
ministers  to  supply  the  existing  charehes.  Churches  and  funds  are 
sufficient,  but  men  are  wanting.** — Martinbau,  iii.  272,  273.  This  is 
the  precise  point  where  the  question  hinges,  and  the  difficulty  always 
occurs:  it  is  comparatively  easy,  under  the  influence  of  temporary 
excitement  or  philanthropic  feeling,  to  ImSd  churches :  to  maintain  their 
minister  in  decent  competence  fh>m  voluntary  sources,  is  a  very  diflerent 
matter. 

f  According  to  a  general  summary  of  religious  denominations,  made 
in  1835,  the  number  of  churches  was  15,477 ;  but  there  were  only  12,180 
ministers." — Mabtii«sau,  iii.  272.  This  is  about  one  church  to  each 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  one  minister  to  each  thirteen  hundred :  the 
population  being  at  that  period  about  15,000,000.  This  on  an  aver- 
age, might  seem  to  be  a  fair  proportion ;  but  the  evil  of  the  system  lies 
in  two  points.  1.  The  churches  are  unequally  distributed :  abounding 
sometimes  to  profusion  in  the  rich  towns,  and  wholly  wanting  in  the 
rural  districts.  2.  Nq  provision  exists  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
the  clergy,  which  is  the  real  difficulty;  and  accordingly,  in  the  Baptist 
persuasion  alone,  3000  churches  are  already  without  mim8t0ni..-i.See  last 
note,  and  Mabtirxait,  iii.  273. 
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will  it  be  in  their  maturity  and  old  age  ?  And  bow  chap. 

are  funds  to  be  raised  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  in  

a  democratic  worldly  community,  which  starves  down  ^^^^ 
all  its  public  establishments  to  the  lowest  pointy  and 
where  no  legislator  ever  yet  has  ventured  to  hint  at 
a  general  direct  tax  ?  If  nothing  else  existed  to  sub- 
ject America  to  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  the'  Tocq.  a. 
seeds  of  its  mortal  distemper  are  to  be  found  in  thec^vfa!' 
want  of  any  provision  for  the  gratuitous  religious  ^"j^^ 
instruction  of  the  poor:  the  very  circumstance  which,  ham,  n. 

•  ••••  •  231  284* 

with  the  admirers  of  their  institutions,  is  the  most  ' 
ceaseless  subject  of  eulogy.^ 

Already  the  ruinous  effect  of  this  dependence  of 
the  ministers  of  all  denominations  on  the  voluntary  ruiboiis 
support  of  their  flocks,  has  become  painfully  conspi-jj^^^^, 
cuous.    Relifidon  has  descended  from  its  function  offence  of 
denouncing  and  correcting  the  national  vices^  and  on  their 
become  little  more,  with  a  few*  noble  exceptions,  of**^ 
whom  Channing  is  an  illustrious  example,  than  the 
re-echo  of  public  opinion.    Listen  to  the  words  of 
an  able  and  candid  eyewitness,  herself  the  most 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  voluntary  system.    "  The 
American  clergy,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  "  are  the 
most  backward  and  timid  class  in  the  society  in 
which  they  live;  self-exiled  from  the  great  moral 
questions  of  the  time;  the  least  informed  with  true 
knowledge ;  the  least  conscious  of  that  Christian  and 
republican  freedom  which,  as  the  natural  atmosphere 
of  piety  and  holiness,  it  is  their  prime  duty  to  che^ 
rish  and  diffuse.    The  proximate  causes  of  this  are 
obvious :  it  is  not  merely  that  the  living  of  the  clergy 
depends  on  the  opinion  of  those  whom  they  serve ; 
to  all  but  the  far  and  clear-sighted,  it  appears  that 
the  usefulness  of  their  function  does  so.  The 
most  guilty  class  of  the  community  on  the  slavery 
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CHAP,  question  at  present,  is  not  the  slaveholding,  nor  even 
the  mercantile,  hut  the  clerical.  They  shrink  from 
181*-  the  perils  of  the  contest.  It  wilt  not  be  for  them  to 
march  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  Yet  if  the 
clergy  of  America  follow  in  the  rear  of  society,  they 
will  be  the  first  to  glory  in  the  reformations  which 
they  have  done  the  utmost  to  relard.  The  fearful 
and  disgraceful  mistake  which  occasions  this,  is  the 
supposition  that  the  clerical  office  consists  in  adapt- 
ing the  truth  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers ;  and  this 
is  already  producing  its  efiect  in  thinning  the 
churches,  and  impelling  the  people  to  find  an  admi- 
nistration of  religion  better  suited  to  their  need.  My 
final  impression  is,  that  religion  is  best  administered 
in  America  by  the  personal  character  of  the  most 
virtuous  members  of  society,  out  of  the  theological ; 
and  next  by  the  acts  and  preachings  of  the  members 
of  that  profession,  who  are  the  most  secular  in  their 
» Marti-  habits  of  life.  Thus  exclusively  clerical  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  Christianity,  except  the  vicious." 

America,  ,  j  ^  r 

iii.  278,     Such  is  the  fruit  of  the  voluntary  system,  accord- 

283  293*  •  •  •  » 

'       ing  to  the  testimony  of  its  most  ardent  supporters.  ^ 
Here,  then,  is  a  country  in  which,  if  they  ever  had 
How  has  on  earth,  republican  principles  have  enjoyed  the  fair- 
this  demo-  gg|.  ground  for  trial,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  esta- 
worked?  blishing  their  benefits.  The  land  was  boundless,  and 
in  the  interior,  at  least,  of  unexampled  fertility ;  the 
nation  began  its  career  with  all  the  advantages  and 
powers,  and  none  of  the  evils  or  burdens,  of  civiliza- 
tion.   They  had  the  inheritance  of  English  laws, 
customs,  and  descent ;  of  the  Christian  religion,  of 
European  arts,  and  all  the  stores  of  ancient  know- 
ledge :  they  had  neither  a  territorial  aristocracy,  nor 
a  sovereign  on  the  throne,  nor  an  hereditary  nobility, 
nor  a  national  debt,  nor  an  established  church,  which 
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are  usually  held  out  as  the  impediments  to  the  bless-  chap. 
ings  of  freedom  in  the  Old  World.    How,  then,  has 


the  republican  system  worked  in  this,  the  garden  of 
the  world,  and  the  land  of  promise?  The  answer 
shall  be  given  on  no  mean  authority ;  in  the  words 
of  one,  himself  an  ardent,  though  candid,  supporter 
of  democratic  equality,  and  whose  political  writings 
alone,  in  this  age,  deserve  a  place  beside  the  works 
of  Bacon  and  MachiaveL 

"  The  self-government  and  all-powerful  sway  of 
the  majority,*'  says  M.  de  TocqueviUe,  •*  is  the  great- imsbtibto 
est  and  most  formidable  evil  in  the  United  States.  K?''®'^?^ 
The  reproach  to  which  I  conceive  a  democraticnty. 
government,  such  as  is  there  established,  is  open,  is 
not,  as  many  in  Europe  pretend,  its  weakness  ;  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  its  irresistible  strength.  What 
I  feel  repugnance  to  in  America,  is  not  the  extreme 
liberty  which  reigns  in  it,  but  the  slender  guarantee 
which  is  to  be  found  against  tyranny.  When  a  man, 
or  a  party,  suffers  ftrom  injustice  springing  from  the 
majority  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  can  he  apply 
for  redress?  To  public  opinion  ?  Itis  formed  by  the 
majority.  To  the  legislative  body?  It  represents 
the  majority,  and  blindly  obeys  its  mandates.  To 
the  executive  ?  It  is  named  by  the  majority,  and  is 
the  passive  instrument  in  its  hands.  To  the  public 
force?  Itis  nothing  but  the  majority  under  arms. 
To  a  jury  ?  It  is  the  judicial  committee  of  the  majo- 
rity. To  the  judges?  They  are  electedby  the  majority, 
and  hold  their  offices  at  their  pleasure.  How  unjust 
and  unreasonable  soever  may  be  the  measure  which 
strikes  you,  no  redress  is  practicable,  and  you  must 
submit."^  Liberty  of  thought  and  opinion,"  says  i  ^ocq.  a. 
Miss  Martineau,  is  strenuously  maintained  in^^^^^ 
words  in  America  ^  it  has  become  almost  a  weari* 
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CHAP,  some  declamation^  but  it  is  a  sad  and  deplorable  fact, 

m  Y  T  VT 

that  in  no  country  on  earth  is  the  mind  more  fet* 


tered  than  it  is  here ;  what  is  called  public  opinion 
has  set  up  a  despotism  such  as  exists  nowhere  else — 
public  opinion,  sitting  in  the  dark,  wrapt  up  in  mys- 
tification and  vague  terrors  of  obscurity,  deriving 
power  no  one  knows  from  whom ;  like  an  Asiatic 
monarch,  unapproachable,  unimpeachable,  unde- 
thronable,  perhaps  illegitimate;  but  irresistible  in  its 
power  to  quell  thought,  repress  action,  and  silence 
iconviction;  bringing  the  timid  perpetually  under 
the  unworthy  fear  of  man,  fear  of  some  superior 
^opinion  which  gets  astride  of  the  popular  breath  for 
8oi>er    a  day,  and  controls,  through  impudent  folly,  the 
^the*^**  speech  and  actions  of  the  wise."    "  This  country," 
Boft^n,    says  Jefferson,  "  which  has  given  the  world  the 
1883.     example  of  physical  liberty,  owes  it  that  of  moral 
7^^' emancipation  also ;  for,  as  yet,  it  is  but  nominal  with 
WwSTiL        '^^^  inquisition  of  public  opinion  overwhelms 
821.  '    in  practice  the  freedom  asserted  by  the  laws  in 
theory."^ 

Omginal  thought,  independence  of  character,  ner- 
Totai  A-  vous  Opinion,  are  unknown  in  America.  So  com- 
orr^DidUy  pletely  do  their  ideas  flow  in  one  channel,  that  you 
p«ndeDoe  ^^^^  ^^Y  ^^^J  mould,  and  stamped 

ofthoEght.with  one  image  and  superscription.  Party  spirit, 
indeed,  runs  extremely  high,  the  public  press  abounds 
with  furious  and  often  coarse  invective,  and  the 
most  vehement  division  of  opinion  often  a^tates  the 
whole  UnioiL  But  in  neither  of  these  vast  arrays  is 
there  any  originality  or  stubborn  independence  of 
thought ;  all  follow  implicitly,  like  the  well-discip- 
lined forces  of  a  Parliamentary  leader  in  England, 
the  opinions  of  their  separate  parties;  it  is  a  mere 
struggle  of  numbers  for  the  superiority,  and  the 
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moment  the  contest  is  decided  by  a  vote  the  minority  chap. 

.       •  •  •  LXXVI 

give  way,  and  public  opinion  ranges  itself,  to  appear  ^ 

ance,  universally  on  the  side  of  the  greater  number. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  this  unanimity  is  seem^ 
ing  only ;  and  that  the  beaten  party  do  not  really 
become  converted  to  the  opinions  of  their  antago* 
nists.  But  they  are  compelled  to  feign  acquiescence  ; 
thev  must  crouch  to  numbers.  That  noblest  of 
spectacles,  which  is  so  often  exhibited  in  England, 
of  a  resolute  minority,  strong  in  the  conviction  and 
intrepid  in  the  assertion  of  truth,  firmly  maintain- 
ing its  opinions  in  the  midst  of  the  insurgent  waves 
of  an  overwhelming  majority,  is  unknown  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  feel  sufficiently 
often  the  "  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium     but  the 

justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virmn^  is  unknown. 
The  reason  is  obvious:   society  in  America  is»Tocq.iL 
governed  only  by  one  element ;  individual  resolution  cJ^V^ 
has  no  ground  to  rest  on  to  maintain  its  position ; 
is  as  impossible  to  avoid  being  carried  away  by  thes;  uidH. 
tide,  as  for  a  dismasted  ship  in  a  bottomless  ocean  tOj^f®'*"* 
avoid  being  swept  on  by  the  waves.* 

All  the  restraints  on-  the  excessive  power  of  the 
majority,  derised  by  the  wisdom  of  Washington  andprodfgioin 
the  original  framers  of  the  American  constitution^®^^^^ 
have  been  shattered  by  two  causes  ;  the  equal  divi-intkmury 
sion  of  landed  property  by  succession,  and  the  grow-goooea- 
ing  democratic  ambition  of  the  people.    Under  the^ 
equal  law  of  succession  established  at  the  Revolution, 
the  death  of  every  proprietor  brings  about  a  splitting 
of  his  inheritance  into  little  portions  >  and  when 
their  owners  in  their  turn  are  carried  to  the  great 
charnel-house  of  mortality,  a  similar  division  takes 
place  }  so  that  the  partition  goes  on  ad  infini- 
tum.   Such  has  been  the  effect  of  this  system,  that 
it  is  extremely  rare  for  any  considerable  fortune  to 
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CHAP,  survive  tliesecond  veneration ;  and  the  grandchildren 
 I  of  those  who  were  first  in  wealth  and  station  in  the 


1814.  ^jays  of  Washington,  are  now  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  general  crowd,  nay  in  great  part  labouring  with 
their  own  hands.  There  are  thus  few  rich  persons 
in  America,  and  no  hereditary  fortunes,  but  an  im- 
mense number  of  little  proprietors ;  and  in  the  States 
beyond  the  Alleghany  in  particular,  their  number  is 
prodigious,  and  hourly  increasing.  These  little  land- 
holders, as  is  invariably  the  case,  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  democratip  party ;  they  are  the  great 
supporters  of  the  violent  outcry  which  has  been  raised 
in  every  part  of  the  Union,  with  such  fatal  effects, 
against  the  paper  credit  and  the  commercial  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  such  is  the  ascendant  they  have  now 
gained,  both  in  the  separate  States  and  the  general 
legislature  of  the  Union,  from  the  continual  mul- 
tiplication of  these  small  properties,  under  the  law 
of  equal  succession,  which  is  every  where  established, 
th^t  all  bulwarks  have  been  swept  away,  the  march 
of  democracy  has  become  irresistible,  and,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  the  whole  confederacy  must  go  through 
iTocq.  i.  with  its  consequences.  Bute^ualitymust  haveoneof 
oL&^'ii^'  results :  all  must  have  power,  or  none.  Hitherto 
345, 354.  the  first  effect  has  taken  place  in  America :  let  them 
15^*152.  l)eware  of  the  last,^ 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things. 
Spoliation  there  is,  in  opposition  to  the  will  or  passions  of  the 
co^r-  ™^jo"ty,  no  security  whatever  either  for  life  or  pro* 
ciai  classes  perty  in  America.  Hitherto,  indeed,  no  direct  attack 
^^v^   on  property  has  been  made,  at  least  where  it  is  vestecl 
in  land»  for  this  simple  reason^  that  the  majority  are 
themselves  little  landowners,  and  therefore  anv  such 
systemwouldbeanattackupontheirowninterests.  But 
the  system  of  spoliating  that  species  of  property  in 
which  the  majority  do  not  participate,  and  for  which 
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they  feel  no  sympathj,  has  already  been  carried  to  a  chap. 
most  frightful  extent.  The  run  against  paper  credit, 


the  fury  against  the  commercial  aristocracy,  the  cry, 
*^bank  or  no  bank,*'  which  has  convulsed  all  the 
Stat€»5  of  the  Union  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  last 
ruined  the  national  bank,  rendered  bankrupt  nine* 
tenths  of  the  commercial  classes,  and  reduced  the 
national  exports  and  imports  one-half,*  are  nothing 
but  so  many  successful  attacks  of  the  Revolutionary 
majority  on  that  species  of  property  which  was 
vested  solely  in  the  wealthy  classes  of  society,  of 
which  they  were  jealous,  and  which  they  were  desi- 
rous to  destroy.  The  determination  now  openly 
avowed  in  many  of  the  States,  particularly  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  and  the  democratic  communities  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  repudiate  their  States  debt,  and 
shake  off  the  burden  of  their  public  creditors,  after 
they  have  experienced  the  full  benefit  of  their  capi- 
tal by  expending  it  on  railroads,  canals,  and  other 
public  improvements,  is  another  example  of  the  inci- 
pient spoliation  of  the  fundholders.  The  period 
when  the  attack  on  landed  property,  if  the  present 
system  of  government  continues,  will  commence, 
may  be  predicted  with  certainty  ;  it  will  be  as  soon 
as  the  majority  of  electors,  in  any  of  the  States,  have 
come,  from  the  natural  growth  of  other  trades,  to  be 
persons  without  any  interest  in  the  soil,  and  when 
the  back  settlements  have  become  so  distant  by  thei  cher.i. 
advance  of  civilization,  that  it  is  less  trouble  to  take^^*^  j. 
their  neighbours'  fields  than  to  go  to  the  Far  West  284. 287. 
to  seek  possessions  of  their  own.^ 

•  Exports  firom  Great  Britain  to  America  in  1835,  L.10,568,455 

1836,  12,425,604 

1837,  4,695.225 

1838,  7,585,760 

— iW.  P*9»r,  27tt  M€9  1840. 
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CHAP.     Is  life  secure  in  the  United  States,  when  property 

J  1  is  placed  in  such  imminent  peril  ?    Experience,  ter- 

1814.  i.ii)ie  experience,  proves  the  reverse;  and  demon- 
insecurity  strates  that  not  only  is  existence  endangered,  but  law 
lldwin^  is  powerless  against  the  once-excited  passions  or 
America,  violence  of  the  people.  The  atrocities  of  the  French 
Revolution,  cruel  and  heart-rending  as  they  were, 
have  been  exceeded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  for  there  the  terrible  spectacle  has  been  fre- 
quently exhibited  of  late  years,  of  persons  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  being  publicly  burned  alive  by  the 
people,  and,  to  render  the  torment  more  prolonged 
and  excruciating,  over  a  fire  purposely  kindled  of 
green  wood,*    Combined  and  systematic  attacks  on 
property,  or  dreadful  acts  of  terror  and  revenge,  have 
taken  place  in  several  great  towns ;  and  such  has 

*  Some  months  before  I  left  the  United  States,  a  man  of  colour 
was  burned  alive  without  trial,  at  St  Louis  in  Missouri;  a  large  assem- 
bly of  the  *  respectable  *  inhabitants  of  the  city  being  present.  The  majori- 
ty of  newspaper  editors  made  themselves  parties  to  the  act,  by  refusing 
through  fear  to  reprobate  it  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  in  that  city 
dared  not  condenui  the  deed,  for  fear  of  the  consequences  from  the 
murderers.  They  merely  announced  the  deed  as  a  thing  to  be  regret^ 
ted ;  and  recommended  that  a  veil  should  be  drawn  over  the  affiur. 
The  newspapers  of  the  Union  generally  were  afraid  to  conmient  on  it, 
because  they  saw  the  St  Louis  editors  were  afraid.*' — Miss  Mabtimeau, 
i.  150,  152. 

Just  before  I  reached  Mobile,  two  men  were  burned  alioe  there  ma, 
slow  fire  in  the  open  air,  in  presence  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  gene* 
rally.  No  word  was  breathed  of  the  transaction  in  the  newspapers ; 
and  this  is  a  special  sign  of  the  times.  There  \a  far  too  much  subser- 
vience to  opinion  in  the  northern  States ;  but  in  the  southem,  it  ia  like 
the  terrors  of  Tiberius  Caesar."— Jitd  ii.  141,  144. 

Upon  a  mere  vague  report  or  bare  suspicion,  persons  travelling  i« 
the  south  have  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  in  some  cases  flogged  ow 
tortured,  on  pretence  that  they  came  to  cause  insurrection  among  the 
slaves.  More  than  one  innocent  person  has  been  hanged.  It  waa 
declared  by  some  liberal-minded  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  after 
the  publication  of  Dr  Channing's  work  on  slavery,  that  if  he  were  to 
enter  that  province  with  a  body-guard  of  twenty  thousand  men,  he 
would  not  oome  out  alive.   Hand-bills  are  issued  by  the  comouttees  of 
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been  the  prostration  of  law  and  paralysis  of  authority  chap. 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  multitude,  that,  on  mdny . 


of  these  occasions,  not  only  the  press  did  not  venture 
to  denounce  the  infamous  proceedings,  but  the 
law  authorities  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  appre- 
hend or  punish  the  delinquents.*  Murders  and  assas- 
sinations in  open  day  are  not  unfrequent  among  the 
members  of  Congress  themselves ;  and  the  guilty 
parties,  if  strong  in  the  support  of  the  majority, 
openly  walk  about,  and  set  all  attempts  to  prosecute 
them  at  defiance.  So  common  have  these  summary 
acts  of  savage  violence  grown  in  America,  that  they 
have  come  to  be  designated  by  a  peculiar  and  well- 
known  expression ;  and  the  phrase  Lynch  law*'  is 
understood,  all  over  the  world,  to  express  the  sudden 
assumption  by  the  multitude  of  the  office,  on  a  sud- 
den impulse,  at  once  of  accusers,  judges,  juries,  and 
executioners.    "  Is  this  the  freedom  we  were  pro- 

Yigilmnce,  (Bering  enormoiu  rewards  for  the  heads  or  ears  of  prominent 
abolitionists.  The  governor  of  South  Carolina^  last  year  recommended 
the  summary  execution,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  of  all  persons  caught 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  holding  prominent  anti-slavery  opinions; 
and  every  sentiment  of  his  is  endorsed  by  a  select  committee  of  the  State 
legislature."— Martineau,  ii.  348,  349. 

A  young  man  at  Natchville,  in  Tennessee,  was  lately  seized  by  the 
committee  of  vigilance,  and  an  abolition  newspaper  found  in  his  bun- 
dle, among  a  number  of  Bibles.  He  was  immediately  seized,  publicly 
flogged,  the  mayor  of  the  town  presiding,  and  sent  out  of  the  town  in 
that  dreadful  condition ;  his  horse,  gig,  and  Bibles,  of  which  he  was 
disposing,  worth  800  dollars,  being  no  more  heard  of."— iftirf.  ii.  139, 
140. 

*  "  Baltimore  was  lately,  during  four  days,  at  the  mercy  of  the  genius 
of  destruction.  The  security  of  the  city  was  vainly  bandied  from  the 
mayor  to  the  thfitift,  from  the  sheriff  to  the  commander  of  the  militia ; 
the  prisons  were  fbrced,  the  mayor  and  militia  pillaged,  but  not  a  per- 
son could  be  found  in  that  city,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  who  would 
head  any  force  against  the  rioters,  till  an  old  patriarch  of  64,  who  bad 
aigned  the  declaration  of  independence,  stepped  Torth,  and  requesting  to 
be  put  at  the  head  of  thirty  men,  stopped  the  (iUsorder,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  pillage.  Well  may  the  Americans  say  with  Mr  Clay,  *  We 
«re  in  the  midst  of «  reyolutiDii.*  *VCsiev4I4xb,  ii.  347,  349, 
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CHAP,  mised     said  the  French  Revolutionists : 

LXXVI 

'  no  longer  hang  whom  we  please:''  but  the  Ameri- 


•  J.®^^.  cans  have  improved  on  this  idea,  for  their  principle 
346, 347.  IS,  they  may  either  hang  or  burn  whom  th,ey  please.^ 
JJ^^  The  American  writers  plead,  in  extenuation  of 
PecaiiarHy  these  atrocitics,  that  they  are  only  of  occasional 
Americaii  ^^urrence :  that  the  States  of  their  confederacy  are 
crueiuesiain  general  peaceable  and  orderly ;  that  the  annals  of 
respeot.  every  country  exhibit  too  many  examples  of  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  popular  violence  :  and  that  it  is 
unjust  to  hold  their  institutions  responsible  for  acts 
common  to  them  with  all  mankind.  There  is  some 
justice  in  these  observations,  although  it  affords  but 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
if  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  march  of  intellect 
have  no  tendency  to  check  these  savage  dispositions, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  great  and  well-educated  model 
republic  are  obliged  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of  their 
cruelties,  that  the  same  things  were  done  during  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  or  by  the  auto-donfis 
of  Castile.  But  the  peculiar  and  damning  blot  on 
America,  in  this  particular,  is  this,  and  it  is  one  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  reply.  In  other 
countries,  the  frightful  atrocities  of  the  stake  and  the 
torture  have  characterized  government  during  savage 
and  ruthless  periods,  and  it  has  been  the  well-founded 
boast  of  civilization,  that  they  have  disappeared 
before  the  milder  spirit  which  its  blessings  have 
introduced.  ]£bullitions  of  popular  violence  have  been 
frequent :  horrors  unutterable  have  been  committed, 
and  are  committed,  during  their  continuance  ;  but 
these  have  always  been  the  passing  fury  of  the  mul- 
titude merely,  and  the  return  of  order  has  uniformly 
been  signalized  by  increased  vigour  of  the  executive 
for  the  repression  of  such  excesses,  and  increased 

•  Ante,  L  27^. 
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horror  of  the  public  at  their  continuance.  It  was  chap. 
thus  that  the  Reign  of  Terror,  in  France,  was  sue-- 


ceeded  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon — the  yiolence  of  the 
great  rebellion  by  the  despotism  of  Cromwell.  But  in 
America,  not  only  is  there  no  reaction  against  such 
popular  atrocities,  or  attempt  to  coerce  them,  but  the 
human  mind  is  so  debascKl  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  that  they  are  not  even  complained  of :  the 
people  pass  them  over  in  trembling  silence,  like  thet  Mkrt.  ji. 
stroke  of  Providence,  or  the  vengeance  of  an  eastern  ^J^^^^' 
Sultan,  to  which  it  is  the  only  wisdom  to  submit  847, 348. 
without  a  murmur.  ^  * 

The  system  of  government  in  the  United  States 
has  been  proved  to  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  external  External 
security  of  the  nation.    America,  it  is  true,  is  still 
independent,  and  is  rapidly  extending  in  every  direc-  Ameri- 
tion  ;  but  that  is  only  because  she  has  no  civilized^ 
neighbours  in  contact  with  her  territory  except 
Great  Britain,  which  has  no  interest  to  engage  in 
the  fruitless  and  enormous  costs  of  Transatlantic 
warfare.    But  so  inefficient  is  her  force  both  by  sea 
and  land,  owing  to  the  invincible  repugnance  to  tax- 
ation among  her  people,  and  the  total  want  of  fore- 
sigh  t  among  the  rulingmultitude,  that  she  rushed  head- 
long into  a  warvnth  Great  Britain  in  181^  with  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men  and  a  navy  of  four  frigates ; 
and  she  could  not  prevent  her  tuipital  being  taken  by 

*  On  occasion  of  the  frightfol  riot  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  in  18S5, 
when  the  celebrated  Mr  Garrison  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered, 
no  prosecutions  followed.  I  asked  a  lawyer,  an  abolitionist,  why? 
He  said  there  would  be  difficulty  in  getting  a  verdictt  and  if  it  was 
obtained,  the  punishment  would  be  merely  a  fine,  which  would  be  paid 
on  the  spot,  and  the  triumph  would  remain  with  the  aggressors.  I  asked 
an  eminent  judge  the  same  question ;  he  sud  he  had  giTeo  his  adrice 
against  a  proseoution.  And  why  ?  Public  feeling  was  so  strong  on  the 
subject ;  the  rioters  were  so  respectable  in  the  city :  it  was  better  to  let 
the  whole  aflUr  pass  over  without  ftirther  notice.** — Mastiksait,  i.  175 
176.J 
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CHAP,  an  Enfflish  division  not  mustering  three  thousand  five 

 !  hundred  bayonets.  Baden  or  Wirtemburg  would  never 

1814.  iiave  incurred  a  similar  disgrace.  If  America  were 
placed  alongside  of  the  European  powers,  she  would 
be  conquered  in  three  months  if  she  did  not  alter 
her  system  of  government.  In  1840,  she  was  all  but 
at  open  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  yet  her  army 
was  only  twelve  thousand  men,  and  her  navy  seven 
ships  of  the  lihe^  wiith  a  population  of  seventeen 
miHfons ;  being  just  the  population  of  the  British 
Isles  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Napoleon.  True,  the 
*  four  frigates  in  1812  did  great  things,  and  their  crews 
evinced  a  valour  and  skill  worthy  of  combating  their 
ancient  parent  on  the  waves ;  but  that  only  confirms 
the  general  argument*  In  democratic  communities, 
measures  of  foresight  are  impossible  to  government, 
because  the  masses  of  whom  they  are  the  organ  are  in- 
capable of  lookiaag  before  them,  and  never  will  submit 
to  present  burdens  from  a  regard  to  future  and  remote 
dangers.  Hence,  while  Phtlrp  was  preparing  his 
armament  against  Greece,  the  Athenian  democracy 
diverted  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
navy  to  the  main  ten  anee  of  the  theatres  ;  and  intro- 
duced and  carried  the  punishment  of  death  against 
any  one  who  should  propose  even  their  re-application 
to  their  original  destmation.  But  energy  unbounded 
is  awakened  in  individuals  by  such  institutions, 
and  hence  the  great  achievements  which  they  efibct 
with  inconsiderable  means.  In  despotic  states, 
greatness  is  sometimes  forced  upon  the  nation  by  the 
vigour  and  foresight  of  the  government,  notwith- 
standing the  general  lassitude  or  supineness  of  the 
community  :  in  democratic  states,  greatness  is  often 
forced  upon  the  government,  despite  its  own  weak- 
ness, by  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  people. 


Ability  of  the  highest  kind  has  Been  rarely,  if 
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ever,  called  to  the  direction  of  aflairs  in  America,  chap. 

since  the  democratic  regime  has  been  fully  estab-  ^ — 

lished  by  the  general  triumph  of  the  popular  ^v®^^^^* 
the  conservative  party.  Men  either  of  great  talents  ment  of 
or  elevated  character  axe  disgusted  with  the  low^^^^'^^^ 
arts  and  mob-flattery  which  «re  the  indispensable^^^^^on 

■I       j»  -  .       ^  -.from  the 

passport  to  popular  favour :  tney  retire  from  allpnUic 
contest  for  office,  as  in  eastern  dynasties  similar 
characters  do  from  the  sycophancy  of  courts  and 
the  precincts  of  palaces.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  see 
persons  of  considerable  property  who  will,  for  any 
consideration,  engage  at  all  in  public  life  ;  they  re- 
tire into  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  leave  open 
to  bustling  indigence  or  pliant  ambition  the  path 
leading  to  power,  distinction,  and  political  honours* 
In  public,  these  men  profess  the  most  unbounded 
admiration  for  popular  institutions;  they  shake 
hands  with  every  man  they  meet  in  the  street ;  they 
are  never  to  be  seen  on  a  platform,  that  they  do  not 
utter  sonorous  periods  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  and  the  incalculable  blessings  of  demo« 
cratic  institutions  ;  in  private,  they  reveal,  in  confi- 
dence to  those  whom  they  can  trust,  and  specially 
to  strangers  on  the  eve  of  departure,  their  decided 
conviction  that  the  present  system  cannot  much 
longer  continue,  and  that  a  frightful  revolution  will, 
erelong,  bury  the  rising  splendour  of  North,  as  it 
has  already  done  that  of  South  America,  in  its  ruins. 
The  wealthy  classes,  unable  to  overcome  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  obnoxious  to 
the  people  merely  because  they  are  independent, 
and  will  not  in  general  condescend  to  court  them, 
have  every  where  given  up  public  life,  and  aban- 
doned all  contest  for  political  power.  They  have 
taken  refuge  in  exclusive  society,  and  guard  its  ave- 
nues with  a  degree  of  jealousy  unknown  even  in  th^ 
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CHAP,  aristocratic  circles  of  London  or  Vienna.  Exter* 
LXXVL  jjgjjy^  jjjgy       plain  in  their  dress ;  few  carriages 


1814.  \^  gg^Q  {j^  lY^Q  streets  considering  the  fortunes 

enjojed,  iotnd  the  exterior  of  their  dwellings  exhibits 
nothing  to  attract  notice  or  awaken  jealousy.  It  is 
in  the  interior  of  their  mansions  that  they  give  a 
full  rein  to  the  luxury  of  wealth ;  all  that  riches 
can  purchase  of  the  elegant  or  costly,  is  there 
displayed  in  profusion:  like  the  Jews  in  the  days 
of  Ivanhoe,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  they  are 
homely  in  external  appearance,  and  gorgeous  in  in- 
terior display.  Democracy  and  aristocracy  have  an 
equal  aversion  to  the  highest  class  of  intellect,  and 
neither  will  in  general  call  in  its  assistance  except 
in  the  last  extremity,  and  when  no  other  means  of 
salvation  remain ;  for  the  first  is  jealous  of  the  power 
of  mind,  which  it  is  unable  to  combat ;  the  second, 
»  Tocq.  it  of  independence  of  character,  which  it  cannot  con- 
trol.    Pliant  ability  is  what  both  desire^* 

Judicial  independence  is  unknown  in  America, 
State  of  though  integrity  of  judicial  character  is,  to  their 
deMe"  honour  be  it  said,  almost  universal.  All  the  State 
^nch  trom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  elected 

by  the  people,  and  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by 
them.  Their  tenure  of  office  is  sometimes  for  three, 
sometimes  for  four,  sometimes  for  six  years,  but 
never  for  life.  They  are  liable  to  be  removed  at 
any  time  on  the  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
State  legislature;  in  other  words,  on  the  simple 
declared  will  of  the  majority.  If  their  decisions  are 
obnoxious  to  the  feelings,  however  excited,  of  the 
multitude,  they  are  sure  not  to  be  re-elected.  The 
highest  ability  at  the  bar  rarely,  from  this  c^use, 
condescends  to  accept  judicial  situations ;  and  con- 
sequently the  ability  of  the  bench  is  generally  un- 
equal to  that  of  the  counsel,  and  their  station  in  life 
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inferior.    This  appears  in  the  clearest  manner  from  chap. 

the  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  to  these  functionaries,  -1  

which,  even  in  the  highest  stations,  never  exceeds 
L.1200,  and  in  the  local  judicatures  even  of  the 
greatest  States,  seldom  reaches  L.500  a-year.*  But 
although  these  important  functionaries  hold  their 
offices  during  pleasure,  as  they  did  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean monarchies  before  the  dawn  of  freedom,  or  as 
was  the  case  in  France  after  the  first  outbreak  of 

*  Salaries  paid  to  judges  supreme  and  inferior  in  America: — 


And  the  others  in  proportion.^ jSSta/.  Aim.  1841,  p.  64. 

Connected  with  this  subject  there  is  a  very  curious  fact,  indicatiTe  of  the 
opposite  effect,  yet  springing  from  the  same  motive  at  bottom  in  society, 
of  aristocracy  in  Europe  and  denooraey  in  America.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Tocqueville,  and  the  same  fiict  is  also  attested  by  Chevalier,  that  while 
the  higher  appointments  in  America  are  not  paid  at  so  high  a  rate  as  a 
tenth,  or  sometimes  a  twentieth  part  of  what  the  same  class  of  oflScers  in 
Europe  reodve,  the  inferior  claaa  of  officers  draw  at  an  average  three, 
sometimes  five  times  as  much  as  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  President  of  the  United  States  has  six  thousand  a-year,  and  the 
highest  judge  in  the  republic  twelve  hundred;  but  a  common  sailor  has 
five  pounds  a-month,  and  a  sheriff-officer  or  macer  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dreil  pounds  a-year.  In  Great  Britain,  the  sovereign  has  L.200,000 
a  year,  and  the  highest  judges  ten  ot  fifteen  thousand.  But  the  com- 
mon sulor  has  one  pound  fifteen  a-month,  besides  his  allowances  and 
rations,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  more,  and  the  doorkeeper  o^ 
macer  would  think  himself  weU  paid  with  half  of  what  his  brother  in 
America  ez^ys.  Human  nature  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
Aristocracy  in  Europe  liberally  provides  for  the  functionaries  who  are 
drawn  from  its  own  class,  or  of  the  splendour  which  with  it  sympa- 
thizes ;  democracy  in  America  rewards  in  the  most  niggardly  manner 
the  elevated  class  of  public  servants,  with  whom  it  feels  no  identity  of 
interest,  and  reserves  all  its  liberality  for  the  inferior  class  of  offices, 
from  which  it  itself  expects  to  derive  benefit. — See  TooqiuxviLUy  it 
73,  75 ;  Chjcyaum,  ii.  151. 


Dollars. 


Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 
Ordinary  Judges, 
Chief  Judge  of  New  York, 
Second  Judge  of  New  York, 
Chief  J udge  of  Pennsylvania, 


5000  or  L.1050 

4500 ...  900 

3500  ...  700 

2000  ...  400 

2500  ...  500 

2000 ...  400 

2500  ...  600 

1000  ...  200 

2000  ...  400 


■  North  Carolinai 
South  Carolina, 
Ohio, 
Missouri) 
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CHAP,  the  Revolution,  yet       suspicion  attaches  to  their 
-judgments;  and  impartial  justice  is  administered,  ex< 


cept  perhaps  in  a  very  few  political  cases,  on  the  hench. 
Democratic  jealousy,  by  the  dependence  which  it 
1  Tocq.  ii.  cxacts,  and  the  scanty  remuneration  which  it  offers, 
^7^^'   may  effectually  seclude  elevated  character  or  shining 
Chev.  u.  abilities  from  public  situations ;  but  by  fixing  the 
Mart,  i,    attention  of  all  on  public  functionaries,  it  provides 
the  only  effectual  antidote  to  official  corruption.* 
Literature  and  intellectual  ability  of  the  highest 
Literature  class  meet  with  little  encouragement  in  America. 
Md^he    rpj^^  names  of  Cooper,  Channing,  and  Washington 
Irving,  indeed,  amply  demonstrate  that  the  Ameri- 
can soil  is  not  wanting  in  genius  of  the  most  ele- 
vated and  fascinating  character ;  but  their  works  are 
almost  all  published  in  London — a  decisive  proof 
that  European  habits  and  ideas  are  necessary  to  their 
due  development.     Such  is  the  concentration  of 
public  interest  on  objects  of  present  and  often  pass- 
ing concern,  that  neither  the  future  nor  the  past 
excites  any  sort  of  attention:  the  classics  are  in  little 
esteem  :  works  in  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy 
or  speculation  are  unknown ;  and  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Tocqueville  for  the  assertion,  that  so  wholly 
are  they  regardless  of  historical  records  or  monu- 
ments, that  half  a  century  hence,  its  history,  even  of 
these  times,  could  only  be  written  from  the  archives 
of  other  states.    Literary  talent  is  almost  entirely 
directed  to  the  wants  or  amusements  of  the  day  ;  it 
is  vehement  and  impassioned  upon  them,  but  in 
general  regardless  of  all  other  concerns.  Legisla- 
tion, stamped  with  the  same  character,  is  almost 
entirely  engrossed  with  objects  of  material,  and 
often  only  temporary  importance.    The  struggles 
of  interest  between  contending  provinces  or  classes 
in  society ;  the  formation  of  railroads,  canals,  or 
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harbours,  for  the  advantage  of  particular  districts ;  chap. 
the  establishment  of  joint-stock  companies  as  a  source  ^^^^ 
of  individual  profit,  engross  nine^tenths  both  of  the  ^^^^ 
general  and  local  legislation  of  the  United  States. 
The  press,  which  every  where  abounds,  and  is  dif- 
fused to  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other  country, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  ability,  is  uniformly 
distbguished  by  violence,  personalities,  and  rancour: 
its  influence  is  so  considerable  in  guiding  the  irre> 
sistible  impulse  of  public  opinion,  that  it  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  state,  though  itself  is 
swayed  by  the  interests  and  passions  of  those  to  whom 
its  productions  are  addressed  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
in  the  United  States,  that  public  services  the  most 
important,  private  character  the  most  immaculate, 
furnish  no  protection  whatever  against  its  calumnies; 
and  that  by  a  combination  among  the  editors  of  news* 
papers,  should  so  unlikely  an  event  occur,  the  noblest*  Toeq.u. 
and  best  citizens  of  America  may  at  any  time  be^^' 
driven  into  exile.^ 

Slavery,  as  all  the  world  knows,  exists  to  a  great 
extent  in  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  Ontt 
the  southern  States  that  this  dreadful  evil  almost giarery  in 
exclusively  prevails ;  for  although  the  negro  r«»^ted 
extends  into  the  States  of  New  York,  and  some  of  the  states, 
adjoining  ones  to  the  north  and  west,  yet  their  num- 
ber is  declining  in  these  districts,  while  it  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  those  to  the  south ;  and  the  present 
comparative  rate  of  increase  of  the  two  races  justi- 
fies the  hope,  that  erelong  slavery  will  be  entirely 
confined  to  those  parts  of  America  which  border  on 
the  tropics.    There,  however,  it  prevails  to  a  pro- 
digious extent,  and  nearly  the  whole  labour^  both 
field  and  domestic,  is  performed  by  the  African  race. 
In  the  six  States  alone  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina^ 
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LXXVL  ^^^^  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 

 there  were  in  1840  no  less  than  1,751,529  slaves — a 

prodigious  number,  considering  that  the  total  free 
white  population  of  the  same  States  is  only  2,406,876. 
History  has  not  yet  solved  the  questions,  either 
whether  the  negro  race  can  ever  be  induced  to  labour 
continuously  and  effectively  without  the  coercion  of 
a  master,  or  whether  the  whites  are  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  effect  of  rural  work  in  hot  climates.  But 
the  experience,  alike  of  Africa  in  every  age,  of  St 
Domingo  in  the  last,  and  the  British  West  India 
colonies  in  the  present,  seems  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  both  questions  must  be  resolved  in  the  negative  : 
that  the  negro  constitution  possesses  an  aptitude  for 
bearing  the  efiect  of  tropical  heat  to  which  the 
European  is  a  stranger ;  and  that  the  utmost  which 
philanthropy  can  do  for  the  descendants  of  Canaan 
in  the  New  World — of  whom  it  was  prophesied  at  the 
flood,  that  they  should  be  the  servants  of  those  of 
Japhet* — is  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  and  restrain 
the  severity  of  their  oppression. 

The  most  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  for  a 
number  of  years  back,  by  a  humane  and  philanthro- 
pic party  in  the  United  States,  headed  by  not  a  few 
leaders  of  genius  and  ability,  to  produce  a  general 

*  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.** — Oen,  iz.  27. 


I      Free  Whites. 


Mftles.  Femalea. 


Ifalee.  iFenulw* 


North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 


Virginia, 


371,283  369,745 

240,047  244,823 

130,496  128,588 

210,534  197,161 

176,692  158,493 

97,256  81,818 


228,661 220,326 
123,546  122,271 
158,678  168,360 
139,335  141,609 
127,360  126,172 
98,003:  97,208 


I,a26;i48|l,180,62e 


[875,583,875,946 


-^Cfiuat,  1841. 
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feeling  against  the  further  continuance  of  slaveiy  in 

any  part  of  the  Union ;  but  although  they  have  sue*  

ceeded  in  procuring  its  abolition  in  a  few  States  where  ^^^^ 
the  negroes  were  inconsiderable  in  number,  they  have  vebement 
made  no  sort  of  impression  in  those  where  they  arcmada  ^ 
numerous.  All  the  efforts  of  philanthropy,  all  the  fo^j^^jj^^' 
of  eloquence,  have  been  shattered  against  the  obvious 
interests  of  a  body  of  proprietors  depradent  for  their 
existence  on  slave  labour.  It  is  perfectly  understood 
in  every  part  of  the  Union,  that  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  force  emancipation  upon  the  country  by  a 
general  measure,  will  be  the  signal  for  an  immediate 
separation  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  Union, 
Superficial  observers  are  never  weary  of  throwingtheir 
tenacious  retention  of  slavery  in  America  in  the  face 
of  the  Republicans  of  that  country,  and  proclaiming 
it  as  the  greatest  of  all  inconsistencies,  for  those  who 
are  so  ambitious  of  maintaining  and  extending  their 
own  privileges,  to  deny  even  common  freedom  to  others 
who  happen  to  be  subject  to  their  power.  More 
profound  thinkers  have  observed,  that  this  democratic 
principle  is  itself  the  main  cause  of  the  obstinate 
retention  of  the  servient  race  in  slavery;  that  in 
«very  country  and  age  of  the  world,  those  who  are 
loudest  in  the  assertion  of  their  own  privileges  are 
the  least  inclined  to  share  them  with  others ;  that 
they  are  extremely  willing  to  level  dawn  to  a  certain 
point,  but  extremely  unwilling  to  level  up  fr*om  below 
to  the  same  point ;  and  that  that  point  is  always 
to  be  found  in  that  stratum  of  society  where  the 
majority  of  the  electors  is  placed.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  observations  of  Mr  Burke  on  this 
subject  are  well  founded.  The  English  Reformed 
House  of  Commons  would  never  have  emancipated 
the  West  India  negroes^  if  they  had  been  in  the 

• 
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CHAP-^  employment  of  even  a  part  of  the  electors*  Witness 

 the  obstinate  resistance  the  democratic  members  of 

the  l^blature  make  to  any  restriction  on  the  prac 
tical  slavery  of  the  factory  children. 

Volumes  without  number  have  been  written  on 
^ramofthe  manners  of  the  Americans:  their  exclusive 
system  in  society  :  their  national  vanity,  and  irrita^ 
Ulity  at  censure ;  and  many  of  these  productions^ 
lively  and  amusing,  are  penned  in  no  friendly,  and 
often  in  no  just  spirit.  The  whole  subject  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  single  paragraph.  The  manners  of 
the  Americans  are  the  manners  of  Great  Britain, 
minus  the  aristocracy,  the  landowners,  the  army, 
and  the  established  church.  In  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  society  of  the  great  merchants  is 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  same  rank  in 
the  greatest  towns  of  the  British  Islands :  the  habits 
of  the  American  middle  class,  if  a  few  revolting 
customs  are  excepted,  will  find  a  parallel  in  our  steam-* 
boats  and  stage-coaches.  Exclusive  society  is  prac- 
tised to  an  extent,  and  pervades  all  ranks  to  a  depth, 
altogether  unknown  in  most  European  communities^ 
where  the  distinctions  of  rank  have  been  long  estah- 
lished,  are  well  understood,  and  not  liable  to  be 
infringed  upon,  except  by  peculiar  merit  or  good  for- 
tune but  that  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  total 
absence  of  all  hereditary  rank,  and  may  be  witnessed 
to  nearly  the  same  extent,  and  from  the  same  causes, 
in  the  commercial  and  manufiacturing  cities  of  Great 

•  M « You  caii*t  imagine,*  said  aa  American  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  mil- 
liner, to  Miss  Martineau,  *  what  a  nioe  set  we  have  at  school ;  we 
never  let  any  of  the  haberdashery  daughtere  aseodaie  with  tu.*  My 
informant  went  on  to  mention  how  anxious  she  and  her  set  of  ahout 
sixty  young  people  were  to  visit  *  esoMMly*  among  tliemselves ;  *  bow 
^  iUlighlful  it  would  be  to  have  no  grocers*  dmigktmre  among  themi  but 
*  that  was  found  to  be  impossible.*  **->MABTiiinAU,  iil.  33.   CcAim  tun 
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Britain.  The  admiration  for  rank  which  is  generally  chap. 
felt  in  America,  especially  by  the  fair  sex,  is  exces*  '» 
sive  ;  but  that  is  common  to  them  with  republicans  ^^^^ 
all  the  world  over.  The  abolition  of  titles  of  honour 
in  democratic  communities,  is  the  result,  not  of  a 
contempt  for,  but  an  inordinate  desire  for  such  dis* 
tinctions ;  they  injure,  when  enjoyed  by  a  few,  the 
self-love  of  those  who  do  not  possess  them;  and  since 
the  majority  cannot  enjoy  that  advantage,  for  if  so 
it  would  cease  to  be  one,  they  are  reserved  that  none 
shalL  They  are  vain  on  all  national  subjects,  and 
excessively  sensitive  to  censure  however  slight,  and 
most  of  all  to  ridicule ;  but  that  obtains  invariably 
with  those  classes  or  individuals  who  have  not  historic 
descent  or  great  personal  achievements  or  qualities  to 
rest  upon,  and  who,  desirous  of  general  applause,  have 
a  secret  sense  that  in  some  particular  they  may  be 
undeserving  of  it.  The  Americans  have  already  done 
great  things :  when  they  have  continued  a  century 
longer  in  the  same  career,  they  will,  like  the  EnglisI^ 
be  a  proud,  and  cease  to  be  a  vain  people.  Vanity,  as 
Bulwer  has  well  remarked,  is  a  passion  which  feeds 
en  little  gratifications,  but  requires  them  constantly: 
pride  rests  on  great  things,  and  is  indifferent  to 
momentary  applause.  The  English  not  only  noway 
resent,  but  positively  enjoy,  the  ludicrous  exhibitions 
made  of  their  manners  on  the  French  stage  ;  such 
burlesques  would  flay  the  Americans  alive.  The 
English  recollect  that  the  French  learnt  these  pecu- 
liarities when  the  British  troops  occupied  Paris. 

How  then  has  it  happened  that  a  country  possess- 
ing none  of  the  securities  against  external  danger  or  How  has 
internal  convulsion,  which  have  been  elsewhere 
to  be  indispensable,  has  still  gone  on  increasing  and  ^ucai^ 
flourishing:  extending  alike  in  internal  strength  and 
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COAP.  eiiernal  consideration,  and  still  exhibitinfif,  thouffli 

 Lwith  several  ominous  heaves,  an  unruffled  surface  in 

1814«  general  society  ?  The  solution  of  this  peculiarity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  United 
States  have  no  neighbouring  powers  either  capable 
of  endangering  their  security,  or  having  an  interest 
in  provoking  their  hostility ;  that  the  majority  of  the 
electors,  as  yet,  are  owners  of  land,  and  therefore  have 
an  interest  to  resist  or  prevent  spoliation  of  real  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  the  back  settlements  furnish  a  perpe- 
tual and  ready  issue  for  all  their  restless  activity  and 
discontented  energy  to  exhaust  and  enrich  itself  in 
pacific  warfare  with  the  forest.  When  these  peculi- 
arities have  ceased  to  distinguish  them,  as  cease  they 
must  in  the  progress  of  things^when  the  growth  of 
population,  and  completed  appropriation  of  land, 
have  rendered  the  class  of  workmen  who  live  by  wages 
more  numerous  than  those  who  have  property  of 
their  own,  and  the  filling  up  or  distance  of  the  fron- 
tier settlements  has  closed  that  vast  outlet  to  the 
selfish  desires  and  ill  humours  of  the  state,  the  poli- 
tical power,  now  vested  in  numbers,  will  inevitably 
produce  a  general  disruption  and  chaos  of  society, 
attended  with  consequences  as  disastrous  as  those 
which  in  our  times  have  desolated  the  provinces  of 
South  America;  unless,  as  is  more  probable,  a  sense 
of  the  approaching  danger,  or  events  that  cannot 
now  be  foreseen,  restore  in  the  United  States  those 
safeguards  against  human  wickedness  which  have  in 
all  other  ages  and  countries  been  found  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  society. 

In  many  of  the  fundamental  particulars  which 
distinguish  the  United  States  of  America  from  all 
other  countries  of  the  world,  the  British  provinces 
in  Canada  entirely  participate.    They  have  the 
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same  boundless  extent  of  unappropriated  territory,  chap. 
in  some  places  rich  and  fertile,  in  others  sterile  and 
unproductive ;  the  same  active  and  persevering  race  ^^^^ 
to  subdue  it ;  the  same  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  PbUticti 
perpetually  urging  men  into  the  recesses  of  thec!!^llJul 
forest  in  quest  of  independence ;  the  same  spirit  of  J^^^^^^ 
freedom  and  enterprise;  the  same  advantages  arising 
from  the  powers  of  knowledge,  the  habits  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  force  of  credit,  the  capacities  of  industry* 
Their  progress  in  respect  of  wealth  and  population, 
accordingly,  has  been  nearly  at  the  same  rate,  at 
least  since,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  they 
fell  under  the  British  dominion,  as  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  in  the  United  States ;  and  both 
have  r^ularly  gone  on,  doubling  in  somewhat  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century — a  rate  of  advance  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  maximum  of  colonial  in- 
crease in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and 
when  largely  aided  by  emigration  from  the  parent 
State.    The  total  inhabitants  of  the  British  posses* 
sions  in  America  are  now  about  one  million  seven 
hundred  thousand :  but  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  natural  increase  of  this  number  is  aided  -by  an 
immigration,  annually,  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  i 
persons  in  the  prime  of  life  from  the  British  islands, 
which  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  it  may  well  be  Biartin'f 
imagined  that  it  is  destined  to  become,  erelong,  la^t.?*^ 
one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  New  World.'  * 

*  The  population  of  the  British  possesrions  in  North  America,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  taken  in  1834,  was  as  follows : — 

Lower  Canada,  549,005 

Upper  Canada,  33S,461 

New  Brunswick,  152,156 

Nova  Seotia  and  Cape  Breton  142,548 

Prince  Edward's  Island,   32,292 

Newfoundland,   75,000 

Total,  1,287,462 
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CHAP.     It  it  net  the  poiitts  of  resemblaiice  between  Canada 

liXXVL  V     •  •        •    •  • 

-        and  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is  the  points 
1814.  Qf  th^f  difibrence,  which  require  to  be  pointed  out ; 
and  they  are  90  remarkable,  as  to  indicate  not  obscare- 
ly  a  different  ultimate  destiny  in  the  two  nations. 


The  character  of  the  Canadians  bears  the  same 


Loyalty  of  relation  to  that  of  the  Americans  that  the  Tyrolese 
diaus."^  does  to  that  of  the  Swiss.  Both  are  sprung  from  the 
same  race,  are  subjected  to  the  same  necessities,  are 
animated  by  the  same  ambition,  and  enjoy,  in  a  great 
measure  at  least,  the  same  advantages.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  them,  and  in  its  ultimate 
effects  it  may  prove  a  vital  one :  the  American  has 
no  sovereign ;  in  him  the  aspirations  of  loyalty  are 
lost,  the  glow  of  patriotic  devotion  is  diffused  over 
so  immense  a  surface  as  to  be  wellnigh  evaporated  ; 
and  from  having  no  visible  or  tangible  object  to  rest 


— Maltb  Brun,  ix.  179.  In  the  last  eighty  years,  the  population  haf 
multiplied  eightfold. 

But  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  alone,  is  now  above  45(^000, 
and  the  total  inhabitants  are  not  under  1,700,000.— -See  Maitb  BftVK, 
xi.  179 ;  American  Stat,  Alm,^  267 ;  and  Mab.tiii*8  CdUmUd  Hutorjf^ 
iii.  p.  1.  Table.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  have  landed  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal  in  the  subjoined  years,  have  been  as  follows.  The  mailed 
diminution  in  the  year  1838,  being  the  year  of  the  Canadian  Revolt,  ia 
a  striking  commentary  upon  the  tendency  of  the  criminal  ambition  of 
its  unprincipled  leaders : — 


.49,783 

,66,339 

.28,808 

1838  (RebeUion) 

2,993 

.40,060 

.15,573 

..29,649 

— PoBTU*s  PorL  TabUi,  tI.  166 ;  oim^  Tii.  199 ;  and  ym.  199. 


Increase  of  Population  in  Lower  Canada. 


Tears. 


Population. 

76,275 
..113,012 
..425,080 
..540,628 
.^610,000 


1764,. 
1783,, 
1825,. 
1831,. 


.  1841,  (Estimated,) 
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upoiit  thegenerousaffiM^ions  are  too  often  obliterated,  chap. 

and  individiiAl  ambitioii,  private  adTancement,  the  

thirst  for  gold,  absorb  every  &calty  of  the  mind.  In  ^^^^ 
the  Canadian,  on  the  other  hand,  patriotic  ardour  is  in 
general  mingled  with  chivalrous  devotion ;  the  lustre 
of  British  descent,  the  glories  of  British  renown,  ani- 
mate  every  bosom,  at  least  in  the  British  race  ;  and 
with  the  weU-founded  pride  arising  from  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  vast  natural  advantages  and 
honourable  martial  exploits,  is  mingled  a  strong  and 
personal  attachment  to  the  throne*    In  Upper  Ca- 
nada in  particular,  which  now  numbers  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  these  sentiments  are 
peculiarly  strong ;  the  large  bodies  of  Scottish  High* 
landers  who  have  settled  in  its  secluded  wilds,  have 
borne  with  them  from  their  native  mountains  the 
loyal  ardour  by  which  their  race  has  been  distin- 
guished  in  every  period  of  English  history ;  on  every 
occasion  of  hazard  they  have  been  foremost  at  the  post 
of  honour,  and  to  the  patriotic  attachment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  noble  province,  the  preservation 
of  those  magnificent  possessions  to  the  British  crown 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.    The  effect  of  this  spirit 
upon  national  character  is  incalculable ;  it  produces 
that  first  and  greatest  step  in  social  elevation — a 
forgetfulness  of  self,  a  devotion  to  others,  a  surrender 
of  the  heart  to  generous  affections ;  and  from  its  ten- 
dency to  concentrate  the  energies  of  men  upon 
patriotic  objects,  it  may  at  some  future  period,  com- 
bined with  the  incalculable  advantages  of  the  water 
communication  by  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  come  to 
counterbalance  all  the  riches  of  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  and  reassert  in  America  the  wonted  superi- 
ority of  northern  valour  over  southern  opulence. 
A  peculiar  and  highly  interesting  feature  of  socie  ty 
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CHAP,  in  Lower  Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the  hahitansy  or 
J^^^^^I^  natives  of  French  descent.  These  simple  people,  for 
1®!^-  the  most  part  entirely  uneducated,  and  under  the  gui- 
TheAoM-  dance  of  their  Catholic  priests,  comprise  eight-ninths 
j!a^er  wholc  population  of  that  province,  and  their 

Canada,  number  now  is  not  short  of  five  hundred  thousand* 
In  every  respect  they  are  the  antipodes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  World  has 
acquired  so  decided  a  preponderance.  While  the 
colonists  of  British  descent  are  incessantly  penetra- 
ting the  forests  in  search  of  new  abodes,  and  clearing 
them  by  their  industry,  those  of  French  origin  have 
in  no  instance  migrated  beyond  the  seats  of  their 
fathers,  and  remain  immovably  rooted  in  their  ori- 
ginal settlements.  Local  attachment,  unknown  in 
America,  is  felt  in  the  strongest  degree  among  the 
habitans  of  Canada ;  and  rather  than  emigrate  from 
their  native  habitations,  or  penetrate  the  woods  in 
search  of  more  extended  or  richer  settlements,  they  di- 
vide and  subdivide  those  which  they  already  enjoy,  till 
they  have  in  many  cases  become  partitioned  into  as 
diminutive  portions  as  in  the  wine  provinces  of  old 
France.  The  effects  of  this  disposition  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  important.  While  the  British 
race  has  been  continually  spreading  around  them, 
with  the  same  vigour  as  in  the  American  States,  and 
the  forests  in  every  direction  have  been  falling  be- 
neath their  strokes,  the  French  inhabitants  have 
been  fixed  immovably  in  the  seats  of  their  fathers, 
and  their  descendents,  though  immensely  increased 
in  numbers,  are  to  be  found  tilling  their  native  fields. 
Hence,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  nation,  they  are 
already  a  prey  to  the  evils  of  long-established  civili- 
zation ;  population  has  become  extremely  dense  in 
districts  where  the  European  race  has  been  little 
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more  than  a  century  established,  and  in  the  midst  chap.  • 

of  a  country  which  possesses  three  hundred  thousand  

square  miles  of  fertile  territory,  land  is  often  parti^  ^^^^ 
tioned  into  heritages  of  an  acre  and  half  an  acre 
each.  The  ultimate  results  of  this  most  striking 
peculiarity  may  already  be  distinctly  foreseen.  The 
British  race,  impelled  into  the  wilderness  by  the 
wandering  spirit  which  belongs  to  their  blood,  and 
the  ardent  passions  which  haye  been  nursed  by  their 
institutions,  will  overspread  the  land,  and,  like  a 
surging  flood,  .surround  and  overwhelm  those  iso- 
lated spots  where  the  Prench  family,  adhering  to  the 
customs,  the  attachments,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
fathers,  are  still  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in'  Mdte 
their  paternal  seats.  Democracy  is  the  great  mov-  fss^'^iMl 
ing  spring  in  the  social  world ;  it  is  the  steam  power 
of  society,  the  centrifugal  force  which  impels  civili- 
zation into  the  abodes  of  savage  man.^ 

A  rebellion,  or  possibly  a  separation  from  the 
parent  state,  was  inevitably  bequeathed  to^  Canada  rqiqoiu 
by  the  constitution  of  1791.  That  constitution, 
struck  out  at  a  heat  during  the  first  fervour  of  thetuUonof 
French  Revolution,  and  founded  apparently  on  an 
equitable  basis,  the  result  of  inexperience  and  an 
over-estimate  of  human  nature,  involved  two  fatal 
errors.  1st,  The  country  was  divided  into  different 
provinces,  having  separate  assemblies,  over  each  of 
which  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  presided, 
without  any  common  or  paramount  legislature  in  the 
colonies.  Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  at  first 
sight,  or  just  in  theory,  than  this  arrangement,  under 
which  the  representatives  of  each  province  assembled 
within  their  own  bounds  to  discuss  their  matters  of 
local  interest ;  but  what  was  its  effect  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Lower  Canada,  nine-tenths  of  the  inha- 
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CHAP,  bitants  of  which  were  of  French  descent,  were  in  one 
!l5^^XL  house,  and  those  of  the  Upper  Province,  seventeen- 
1814.  twentieths  of  whom  are  of  British  origin,  in  another ; 
and  the  former  were  animated  by  the  combined  pas- 
sions of  roused  democracy  and  naticmal  animosity, 
and  the  latter  by  British  spirit  and  steady  loyalty  to 
the  throne  ?  Sd,  One  uniform  rate  of  qualification, 
Tiz.  the  possession  of  a  forty-shilling  freehold  in  the 
country,  or  a  ten-pound  subject  held  in  tenanaf^  as 
in  the  British  Reform  Bill,  in  towns,  was  established 
as  the  test  of  the  elective  franchise  in  all  the  British 
provinces ;  *  a  principle  in  appearance  the  most 
equitable,  but  in  practice  the  most  perilous  and  un- 
equal, where  the  population  is  composed  of  different 
races  of  men,  in  difierent  degrees  of  civilization, 
knowledge,  and  advancement.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  cutting  clothes  according  to  one  measure 
for  a  stripling  of  fifteen,  a  man  of  thirty,  and  a  vete- 
ran of  sixty,  merely  because  they  happen  to  live 
under  the  same  roof.  The  English  have  felt  the 
evils  of  this  system,  in  its  application  to  the  British 
islands,  since  the  Reform  Bill  established  one  uni- 
form qualification  for  the  sober  English,  inured  to 
centuries  of  freedom ;  the  ambitious  Scotch,  teeming . 
with  visions  of  democratic  equality ;  and  the  fiery 
Irish,  steeped  in  hatred  of  the  religion  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Saxon.  But  these  evils  have  been  still 
more  sorely  felt  in  Canada,  where  that  unhappy 
constitution,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  gave  the  same 
powers  to  the  French  habitans^  not  one  in  fifty  of 
whom  could  read,  and  who,  speaking  their  native 
language,  were  but  ill  reconciled  to  a  foreign  domi- 

*  By  the  act  of  1791,  31  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  the  fVediold  is  YMted  in 
forty-shilling  freeholders  in  the  country ;  property  to  the  amount  of 
£6  sterling,  or  teaancy  of  a  suhject  paying  £10  rent,  in  towns. 
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nion,  as  the  hardy  Englkh  and  Scotch  emigrants,  chap. 

who  had  brought  with  them  across  the  Atlantic  the  

habits  and  loyalty  of  their  lathers.    But  the  evils  ^^^^ 
consequent  on  this  arrangement  as  yet  lay  buried  in 
the  womb  of  time ;  they  were  brought  to  life  only  by 
the  passions  and  the  weaknesses  of  a  future  age : 
and  in  1812,  whm  the  war  began,  one  only  feeling 
of  loyalty  animated  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
British  North  American  possessions.    Above  forty 
thousand  effective  militia  in  arms  were  ready  to  >  Martin's 
defend  their  territory  from  invasion,  and  the  Kingi^^x^^^^' 
of  England  had  not,  in  hb  wide-spread  dominions,  ^ 
more  loyal  subjects  than  the  French  inhabitants  one  si. 
the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence.^ 

Incalculable  is  the  importance  of  its  North  Ame* 
rican  colonies  to  the  British  empire.  Its  population,  vast  im. 
doubling  every  quarter  of  a  century,  promises,  inj^^jj^**^ 
fifty  years,  to  amount  to  between  seven  and 
millions  of  souls ;  while  the  opulence  of  its  inhabit*  colonies  u 
ants,  and  the  taste  for  British  comforts  which  they^|j|)^ 
have  brought  with  them  from  their  native  country^ 
promises  to  render  it  a  boundless  vent  for  our  manu- 
factures: and  the  peculiarity  of  its  trade,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  those  bulky  articles,  emigrants  taken 
out,  and  wood  brought  home,  has  already  render- 
ed it  the  nursery  of  the  British  navy.  Already 
the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to 
our  North  American  colonies  have  reached,  on  an 
average  of  years,  nearly  three  millions  sterling ;  an 
.  amount,  great  as  it  is,  by  no  means  unprecedented, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  181^,  when  the 
war  began,  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a 
population  somewhat  under  eight  millions,  took 
off  thirteen  millions  annually  of  British  goods« 
But  the  marvels  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the 
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CHAP.  North  American  trade  exceed  all  other  marvels. 

 From  the  Parliamentary  returns,  it  appears  that  the 

tonnage,  wholly  British,  employed  at  this  time  ( 1 841 ) 
in  the  trade  with  the  North  American  provinces, 
has  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  800>000  tcHis, 
heing  fully  a  fourth  of  that  carried  on  in  British 
hottoms  with  the  whole  world  put  together ;  and  that 
it  has  steadily  advanced  at  the  rate  of  doubling  every 
ten  years.*  At  this  rate  of  increase,  in  ten  years 
more  it  will  give  employment  to  1,600,000  tons  of 
shipping,  or  fidly  a  half  of  the  whole  British  tonnage 
at  this  time.  And  observe,  while  this  is  the  aston* 
ishing  value  of  our  colonial  trade,  both  upon  our 
manufactures  and  shippincr,  the  encouraging  efkci  of 
our  emancipated  colonies  is  widely  different ;  for  the 
Parliamentary  Papers  demonstrate  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, while  seventeen  hundred  thousand  of  our  own 
fellow-citizens  in  Canada  consume  nearly  two  millions 
and  a  half  worth  annually  of  our  manufactures,  seven* 

^     .    -  ♦  Table  showing  the  progress  of  the  export  and  import  tride  and 
ionnage  with  oar  North  American  possessions,  from  1827  to  1840. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Tean. 

Declared  ralne. 

Dedared  valne. 

BiitiBb  Tonoage. 

1827 

L.950,490 

L.468,766 
466,065 

L.859,798 

1828 

1,248,288 

400,841 

1829 

1,117,422 

569,452 
682,202 

431,901 
452,397 

1880 

1,570,020 

1881 

1,922,089 

902,915 

480,286 

1882 

2,078,949 

795,652 
756,466 

504,211 
512,820 

1888 

2,100,211 

1884 

1,889,629 

618,598 

524,606 

1835 

2,127,581 
2,739,507 

629,051 

631,345 

1886 

633,575 

620,722 

1837 

2,141,035 

684,791 

.681,427 

1888 1 

1,992,459 
2,467,819 

558,827 

665,354 
70J9,846 

1839 

721,679 

1840 

2,884.231 

796,410 

^Ptirl  Return^  May  27,  1840. 

t  lUbelUoD. 
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1814. 


teen  millions  in  the  United  States  take  off  on  an  chap. 

LXXVI 

ayera^e  only  eight  millions  worth,  or  considerahly  - 
less  than  what  half  their  number  did  thirty  years 
ago,  before  rivalry  of  British  manufactares  had 
commenced ;  and  that  while  the  trade  with  the  C«n^ 
adas  gives  employment  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  British  shipping,  that  with  the  independent 
States  of  America,  with  just  ten  times  their  popula- 
tion, only  employs  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand, 
or  a  tenth  part  of  its  amount,  the  remainder  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  themselves.* 
Various  have  been  the  causes  assigned  by  states- 
men and  historians  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  theReaic 
first  American  war.    Two  may  be  specified,  of  such^troL**" 
paramount  importance,  that  they  eclipse  all 
others,  and  are  of  themselves  perfectly  adequate  toricuiwur. 
explain  the  phenomenon,  without  recurring  to  any 
other.    Great  Britain  was  at  that  period  in  an 
especial  manner,  as  she  is  at  9II  times  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  victim  at  once  of  democratic  parsimony 
and  aristocratic  corruption.    She  undertook  the 
conquest  of  colonies  possessing  then  three  millions 
of  inhabitants,  situated  three  thousand  miles  from 
the  parent  State,  with  an  army  which  could  not 
bring  ten  thousand  combatants  into  the  field;  for 


*  Table  showhig  the  comparative  exports  and  toDnage  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  British  possessions  therdn,  in  1836,  1837, 1838, 
and  1889:^ 


Ymn. 

Exports  to 
United  BUtM. 
.  Dorbired 
YalHe. 

Exports  to 
BritiiAPoB. 

mmIoim. 

Dedared 
Yalne. 

Tonnage  to  United 
States. 

Tonnage  to 
British 
Posses, 
sions. 

AmeriCBD. 

British. 

1836 
1887 
1838 
1839 

2,739,507 
2,141,035 
1,992,459 
2,467,619 

226,483 
275,813 
357,467 
282,005 

86,383 
81,023 
83,203 
92,482 

620,722 
631,427 
665,354 
709,846 

— PoBTsa^s  Pari.  TaHe$,  tL  43,  ami  m  43. 
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CHAP,  the  whole  military  force  of  the  empire,  of  every  de- 

 1  scription,  did  not  amount  to  twenty  thousand  men.* 

1814.  Tii^  furious  patriots  and  country  party  were  perpe- 
tually declaiming  against  the  enormous  military  and 
naval  forces  of  an  empire  which  even  then  embraced 
both  hemispheres,  when  in  fact  it  was  considerably 
less  than  what  Baden  and  Wirtemburg,  or  other 
sixth^rate  powers,  now  maintain,  to  defend  domi- 
nions of  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  extent,  nor 
possessing  a  thousandth  part  of  the  resources,  of  the 
British  empire  at  that  period.  This  Lilliputian  army, 
such  as  it  was,  was  still  further  paralysed  by  the 
corruption,  that  inherent  vice  of  aristocratic  as  well 
as  democratic  governments,  which  pervaded  all  its 
branches.  Commissions  in  the  army,  bestowed  almost 
entirely  as  a  reward  for,  or  an  inducement  to  secure 
parliamentary  support,  were  seldom  the  reward  of 
the  most  deserving:  military  education  was  un- 
known ;  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  boys  in  the 
nursery, -captains  and  even  majors  in  the  army; 
and  such  was  the  corruption  of  commissaries  and 
superior  officers,  sharing  in  their  gains  in  the  field, 
that  the  expense  of  the  troops  was  nearly  doubled, 
while  their  efficiency  was  reduced  to  less  than  a  half. 
From  the  combined  operation  of  these  causes,  the 
war,  which,  by  a  vigorous  and  efficient  army  worthy 
of  the  real  strength  of  England,  might  have  been 

*  Supplies  for  the  year  1778  : — 

Dec.  3, 1772.— That  20,000  men  he  employed  for  the  sea  service  for 
the  year  1773»  including  4354  marines. 

Dec.  10. — That  a  number  of  land  forces,  including  1522  invalids, 
amounting  to  17,070  effective  men,  commisnoned  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  included,  he  employed  for  the  year  1778. 

Feb.  13, 1775.'-That  2000  men  be  now  added  to  the  navy,  in  pros- 
pect of  the  war  with  the  Plantations  in  America. 

Feb.  15. — ^That  an  augmentation  of  4383  men  be  made  to  the  land 
forces.— ^im.  Beg^.  1773,  226;  App.  to  Chron. ;  and  for  1775,  p.  98, 94. 
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concluded  with  ease  at  latest  in  the  second  campaign,  ^^^y-^ 

was  protracted  till  France  and  Spain,  as  may  always  ^ 

he  expected  in  such  a  case,  joined  in  the  contest ; 
and  then  England,  after  a  long  and  costly  struggle,  Operation 
was  obliged  in  the  end  to  succumb  to  a  formidable  cansesou 
coalition.    Even  as  it  was,  more  than  one  opportu-**** 
nity  of  crushing  the  forces  of  the  insurgents*  was 
lost,  by  the  incapacity  or  selfish  desire  to  protract 
the  war  on  the  part  of  the  military  commanders.  If 
Great  Britain  had  put  her  naval  and  military  forces 
on  a  proper  footing  during  peace^  and  been  ready, 
on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  to  act  with  an 
energy  worthy  of  her  real  strength ;  if  she  had  pos- 
sessed fifty  thousand  disposable  troops  in  1775,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  in  179S>  the  American  war 
might  have  been  brought  t6  a  victorious  termination 
in  1776 ;  the  French  contest  in  1793 ;  six  years  of 
subsequent  disastrous  warfare  in  the  first  case,  and 
twenty  of  glorious,  but  costly  hostilities,  in  the 
second,  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  national  >  see 
debt,  instead  of  eight  hundred,  would  now  have^g^jy^ 
been  under  two  hundred  millions  sterling.' 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  American  people, 
liter  the  glorious  termination  of  the  war  of  inde*  Efforts  of 
pendence,  should  have  retained  a  warm  feeling  ot^^^^^' 
gratitude  towards  their  allies,  the  French,  and  a™""*"^ 
strong  degree  of  animosity  towards  their  enemies, l!!dth0reat 
the  English.    The  enlightened  and  truly  patriotic®'*''^' 
leaders  of  this  revolution,  however,  had  discernment 
enough  to  perceive,  that  though  the  passions  of  the 
people  were  in  £avour  of  France,  th^r  interests  were 

*  Particularly  when  the  main  American  army,  ander  Wasbington* 
was  driven  by  Lord  Howe  into  Long  Island,  and  might  have  been  made 
prisoners  by  a  vigorous  advance  of  the  British  treopsi  on  29th  Avgnst 
1776,— See  Ann.  Reg.  vd.  xix.  178. 

VOL.  X.  2  B 
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CHAP,  mdissolubly  wound  up  with  those  of  England,  and 
greatness  of  mind  sufficient  to  risk  their  popularity  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  The  whole  efforts  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  friends  in  the  government,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  American  war  in  1783,  to  the 
retirement  of  that  great  man  from  public  life  in 
1796,  were  devoted  tx>  tempering  the  democratic 
ardour  which  had  broken  out  with  such  vehemence 
in  their  country  after  the  declaration  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
pacific  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.     Yet  so 
strongly  were  the  sympathies  of  the  people  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  France  and  revolution,  that  it  required 
all  his  immense  popularity  to  counteract,  in  1793, 
the  declared  wish  of  the  decided  majority  of  the 
American  citizens  to  declare  war  against  Great  Bri- 
tain.   So  vehement  was  the  clamour,  that,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  at  that  period,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  federalist  party,  to  which  he  belonged,  had 
lost  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  such  was  the  fury  of  the  joumsds  out  of 
doors,  that  he  was  openly  accused  of  aspiring  to  the 
monarchy,  and  of  being,  "  like  the  traitor  Arnold, 
a  spy  sold  to  the  English.**  But  Washington,  unmoved, 
1  Mar.     pursued  steadily  his  pacific  policy.    The  horrors  of 
of*wLh-^*^^^  French  Revolution  cooled  the  ardour  of  many  of 
ington,  T.  its  ardent  supporters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
265'.  Tocq.tic ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  that  great  man  was 
Anu%i  *^  carry,  by  his  casting  vote  in  Congress,  a  com- 
200,202!  mercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain.'* 

But  various  causes  contributed,  in  the  course  of 
the  contest  between  England  and  France,  at  once  to 
increase  the  partiality  of  the  Americans  to  the  latter 

•  See  the  treaty,  19th  Novemher  1794,  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  in  Mabtin,  v.  641 ;  and  Arm.  Reg,  1795,  State  Papers^  294. 
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country,  and  to  bring  such  important  interests  of  its  chap. 
citizens  into  jeopardy,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  involve  ^'^^f' 
them  in  the  dispute.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
equal  law  of  succession,  landed  property  was  under- Progress 
going  a  continual  division,  while  the  increasing  riti^e  dul 
energy  of  the  democratic  multitude  was  gradually p^*^T^ 
destroying  the  majority  of  the  conservative  party  m 
Congress,  and  augmenting  the  violence  of  the  popu- 
lar press  in  the  country.  Already  it  had  become 
painfully  evident,  from  the  conduct  of  the  American 
government  on  various  occasions  after  Washington's 
retirement  from  public  life,  but  especially  in  the 
dispute  which  occurred  with  France  in  1797»*  in 
consequence  of  the  sanguinary  decree  of  the  Direc- 
tory, and  the  readiness  with  which  they  accommo- 
dated all  their  differences  with  that  power  in  1800, 
and  subscribed  the  treaty  of  Mortefontaine,  which 
recognized  Napoleon's  new  maritime  code,  and,  in 
particular,  stipulated  that  the  flag  should  cover  the 
merchandize,  and  that  no  articles  should  be  deemed 
contraband  of  war  but  arms  and  warlike  stores, 
that  their  inclinations  now  ran  violently  in  favour  of 
the  French  side  of  the  question,  and  that,  right  or 
wrong,  for  their  interest  or  against  it,  they  might  be 
expected  on  the  first  crisis  to  take  part  with  that 
power.t  And  with  the  usual  tendency  of  mankind 
to  attach  themselves  to  names  and  not  to  things, 
this  strong  partiality  for  the  French  alliance,  which 
originated  in  the  common  democratic  feelings  by 
which  they  both  were  animated,  and  the  Republican 
institutions  which  they  both  had  established,  con- 
tinued after  France  had  passed  over  to  the  other 

*  Ante,  HI.  616,  617 ;  18th  January  and  29th  October  1798 ;  Ante, 
lY.  469 ;  30th  September  1800. 
t  Ante,  IV.  459. 
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CHAP,  side  :  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  clamoured 

 '  as  loudly  for  a  junction  of  their  arms  with  those  of 

the  Great  Empire,  as  they  had  done  for  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  rising  Republic. 
The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  British  orders 
The  Berlin  in  council,  howcvcr,  brought  the  American  com- 
d^re^!*^  merce  immediately  into  collision  with  both  the  bel- 
•^^^J^^^^ligerent  states,  and  rendered  it  hardly  possible  that 
cooDciL    so  considerable  a  maritime  power  could  avoid  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  strife.    It  has  been  already 
mentioned  how  that  terrible  contest,  distinguished 
by  a  degree  of  rancour  and  violence  on  both  sides, 
unparalleled  in  modem  warfare,  commenced  with 
J^y  i^f  Mr  Fox's  declaring  the  coasts  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  inclusive,  in  a  state  of 
blockade :  which  was  immediately  followed  by  Napo- 
NoT.  21,  Icon's  famous  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which  reta- 
Nor.'iT^  liated  upon  the  English,  by  declaring  the  British 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  authorizing  the 
seizure  and  condemnation  of  any  vessel  on  the  high 
seas  bound  from  any  British  harbour,  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  all  British  goods  wherever  they  could  be 
found.*    To  this  the  English  government  replied 
Not.  11,  by  the  not  less  famous  orders  in  council,  which,  on 

1807.  ... 

the  preamble  of  the  blockade  of  the  British  domi- 
nions established  by  the  Berlin  decree,  declared  all 
the  posts  and  places  of  France,  and  her  allies,  from 
which,  though  not  at  war  with  his  Majesty,  the 
British  flag  is  excluded,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions,  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  if 
the  same  were  actually  blockaded  in  the  most  strict 
Deb^x  rigorous  manner  ;^  and  that  all  trade  in  articles^ 

184, 138.  the  produce  or  manufacturle  of  the  said  countries  or 

*  Ante,  VL  329,  339,  where  the  sahject  is  folly  discussed,  aod  the 
oxders  on  both  sides  given. 
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colonies,  shall  be  deemed  unlawful,  and  all  such  chap. 
articles  declared  good  prize.** 


It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  violent  decrees 
bore  hardest  upon  neutral  powers,  or  was  most  sub-  Effect  of 
versive  of  Napoleon's  own  favourite  position,  thatdemes 
the  flag  should  cover  the  merchandize;  for  on  the^J^^JJ® 
one  hand  the  French  Emperor  declared  that  all  trade, 
vessels  coming  from  England  or  its  colonies,  or  hav- 
ing English  goods  on  board,  should  be  instantly 
seized  andconfiscated;  and  on  the  other,  the  English 
government  at  once  declared  the  whole  dominions  of 
France  and  its  allies,  thus  comprehending,  after  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  bound  for  any  of 
their  harbours,  or  having  any  of  their  produce  on 
board,  good  and  lawful  prize.  Between  these  oppo- 
site and  conflicting  denunciations,  it  was  hardly  pos-  * 
sible  for  a  neutral  vessel,  engaged  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  any  part  of  Europe,  to  avoid  confiscation 
from  one  or  other  of  the  belligerent  parties.  In  such 
circumstances  the  Americans,  whose  adventurous  spi- 
rit had  enabled  them  to  engross,  during  this  long  war, 
nearly  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  globe,  had 
unquestionably  the  strongest  ground  of  complaint ; 
but  against  whom  was  it  properly  to  be  directed? 
Against  the  British,  who,  by  Mr  Fox*s  order,  declared 
oidy  the  coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  in  blockade, 
and  supported  that  declaration  by  a  fleet  of  a  thou- 
sand vessels  of  war,  which  had  long  since  swept  every 
hostile  flag  from  the  ocean;  or  the  French,  who,  with- 
out a  single  ship  of  the  line,  and  only  a  few  frigates 
at  sea,  had  declared  the  whole  British  empire  in 
blockade,  and  all  its  produce  and  manufactures, 
wherever  found,  lawful  prize  ?  If  Mr  Fox*s  block- 
ade of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  besides  the  har- 
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CHAP,  bours  of  the  French  channel,  was  an  unwarranted 

 Lstretch,  even  when  supported  by  the  whole  navy  of 

1807.  England,  what  was  Napoleon's  blockade  of  the  whole 
British  empire,  enforced  only  by  a  few  frigates  and 
sloops  at  sea?  If,  therefore,  the  Americans  suffered, 
as  suffer  they  did,  in  this  unparalleled  strife,  the 
party  which  was  to  blame  was  that  which  first  com- 
menced this  extraordinary  system  of  declaring  block- 
ades to  extend  beyond  the  places  actually  invested 
by  sea  or  land:  and  of  that  unheard-of  extension 
Napoleon  was  unquestionably  the  author.  If  the 
Americans  had  been  really  animated  with  a  desire 
in  good  faith  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
restrain  the  oppression  of  belligerents,  what  they 
should  have  done  was  to  have  joined  their  arms  to 
those  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  compel  the  return 
of  the  French  Emperor  to  a  more  civilized  method 
of  warfare. 

But  these  were  very  far  from  being  the  views  which 
Origin  of  animated  the  ruling  party  now  in  possession  of  power 
the  dispute  ^|^^  United  States.  Mr  Jefferson  was  now  Fresi- 
America.  dent,  and  he  was  the  organ  of  the  democratic  majo- 
rity, which,  forgetting  the  wise  maxims  of  Washington 
and  the  authors  of  American  independence,  without 
being  inclined  to  submit,  if  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided,  to  actual  injustice  or  loss  of  profit  from 
either  of  the  belligerent  powers,  desired  if  possible 
to  accommodate  their  differences  with  France,  and 
wreak  their  spite  on  aristocracy,  by  uniting  with 
that  country  against  Great  Britain.  This  disposi- 
tion  soon  appeared  in  two  decisive  proceedings.  The 
British  government,  in  December  1806,  had  con- 
eluded  and  ratified  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  with  the  American  plenipotentiary  in 
London ;  but  Mr  Jefferson  refused  to  ratify  it,  and 
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it  fell  to  the  ground.    Not  long  after,  propositions  chap. 
were  submitted  by  the  American  government  to 
Napoleon  on  the  subject  of  the  Floridas,  which 
they  were  desirous  of  acquiring  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  regarding  which  they  wished   a  guarantee 
from  the  Emperor,  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  attacked  by  the  English,  he  would  use  his 
influence  with  the  Spaniards  to  obtain  their  ces- 
sion.   This  Napoleon,  in  the  first  instance,  posi-  Dec.  isor. 
tively  refused,  as  he  had  an  eye  to  those  possessions 
for  Joseph  as  an  appanage  to  the  crown  of  Spain ; 
and  afterwards  an  ambiguous  answer  was  returned  : 
but  this  repulse  had  no  e£Pect  in  weakening  Mr  Jef- July  isos. 
ferson's  partiality  for  a  French  alliance.  Mean- 
while the  Americai^  government  took  the  most  deci- 
sive measures  for  withdrawing  their  merchant  vessels 
from  aggression  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers.    In  the  first  instance,  an  angry 
message  was  communicated  to  Congress  by  Mr  Jef-  Oct.  27, 
ferson,  inveighing  bitterly  against  the  British  orders 
in  council  of  January  1807>  but  not  breathing  the 
slightest  complaint  against  theFrench  Berlin  decree  of 
November  I8O6,  to  which  they  were  merely  a  reply ; 
and,  on  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  more  extended 
British  orders  in  council,  of  11th  November  I8O7,  he 
laid  a  general  embargo  on  all  vessels  whatever  in  the 
American  harbours.  And  this  was  followed,  on  the  1st  1  p^ed. 
March  1808,  by  the  substitution  of  a  non-intercourse 

Message^ 

act  for  the  embargo,  whereby  all  commercial  transac-  Oct.  27, 
tions  with  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  was  abso-^^'j^^ 
lutely  prohibited;  but  the  embargo  was  taken  off  as  to^^^^^® 
the  rest  of  the  world.^  This  act,  however,  contained  a  for  isos, 
clause,  (§11,)  authorizing  the  President,  by  procla-^*i|^'viii^ 
mation,  to  renew  the  intercourse  between  America??^- 

,  ,  Deb.  THY. 

and  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  which  should 882, 887. 
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CHAP,  first  repeal  their  obnoxious  orders  in  council  or 
Lxxvi.  ^^^jp^^  'pjjjg  non-intercourse  act  had  the  e£Pect  of 


^807.  totally  suspending  the  trade  between  America  and 
Great  Britain,  and  inflicting  upon  both  these  coun- 
tries a  loss  tenfold  greater  than  that  suffered  by 
France,  with  which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  was  altogether  inconsiderable. 

In  addition  to  the  other  causes  of  difference,  un- 
AflWr  of  happily  already  too  numerous,  which  existed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  an  unfortunate 
collision,  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  ensued 
at  sea.    The  Chesapeake,  American  frigate,  was 
June  23   cruisiug  off  Virginia,  and  was  known  to  have  some 
1807.      English  deserters  on  board,  when  she  was  hailed  by 
the  Leopard,  of  7^  gnns.  Captain  Humphries,  who 
made  a  formal  requisition  for  the  men.    The  Ame- 
rican captain  denied  he  had  them,  and  refused  to 
admit  the  right  of  search;  upon  which  Captain 
Humphries  fired  a  broadside,  which  killed  and 
wounded  several  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  whereupon 
she  struck,  and  the  deserters  were  found  on  board, 
taken  to  Halifax,  and  one  executed.  The  President, 
July  14    ^Pp^        issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  British 
ships  of  war  to  leave  the  harbours  of  the  United 
I  Hughes,  States :  but  the  English  government  disavowed  the 
Am?^Reg  Captain  Humphries,  and  offered  to 

1807.      make  reparation,  as  the  right  of  search,  when  applied 
Chron?   to  vessels  of  war^  extended  only  to  a  requisition^  but 
could  not  be.  carried  into  effect  by  actual  force.* 
This  state  of  matters  promised  little  hopes,  of  an 
MrEr-    amicable  adjustment;  but  as  Mr  Jefferson  soon 
nego^ia-  ^^^^  retired  fi"om  power,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
tion  with  offico  of  President  by  Mr  Madison,  who  professed  an 
dison.      anxious  desire  to  adjust  the  differences  which,  to  the 
enormous  loss  of  both,  had  arisen  between  Great 
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Britain  and  the  United  States,  Mr  Erskiiie,  envoy  chap. 

LXXVI 

and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  deemed  — ^ 

the  opportunity  favourable  for  renewing  the  negoti- 
ations,  and,  if  possible,  restoring  that  amicable  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  on  which  their 
mutual  welfare  was  so  materially  dependent.  A  cor- 
respondence accordingly  ensued  between  Mr  Erskine 
and  Mr  Smith,  the  American  foreign  secretary,  in  April  17, 
which  it  was  expressly  stated,  that  the  non-inter- 
course  act  had  produced  a  state  of  equality  between 
the  United  States  and  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
that  he  accordingly  offered  public  reparation  for  the 
forcible  taking  of  the  men  out  of  the  American  fri- 
gate Chesapeake,  which  had  highly  inflamed  the 
national  passions  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  To 
this  Mr  Smith  made  a  reply  in  a  similar  amicable  April  is. 
spirit:  and  in  consequence,  Mr  Erskine,  on  the 
19th,  wrote  to  Mr  Smith,  that  "  his  Majesty's  April  19. 
orders  in  council,  of  January  and  November  1807> 
will  have  been  withdrawn,  as  respects  the  United 
States,  on  the  10th  June  next/'    To  which  Mr»seethe 
Smith  rejoined,  that  the  non-intercourse  act  ^ould^n^JJ^'g^ 
be  withdrawn,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  o^^^jj^^^j^ 
the  President  by  the  act  establishing  it,  from  and  Ann.  lUg. 
after  the  10th  June;  and  a  proclamation  to  thatj^f'^^' 
effect,  from  him,  appeared  the  same  day/ 

This  important  change  of  tone  and  concession  had 
been  obtained  from  the  American  government  by  a  which  the 
distinct  and  serious  threat,  held  out  by  New  England  o^^^^. 
and  the  five  northern  States  of  the  Union,  to  l^^^^^^^fu^^^ 
off  from  the  confederacy  if  the  non-intercourse  actmiify. 
were  any  longer  continued  in  force.    To  all  appear- 
ance, therefore,  the  disputes  with  America  were 
now  brought  to  a  close ;  and  on  the  faith  that  they  * 
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CHAP,  were  so,  American  vessels,  in  great  numbers,  poured 
LXXVL  .^^^  jj^^  British  harbours,  and  the  commercial  inter- 
1809.  course  between  the  two  countries  became  more 
active  than  ever.    This  auspicious  state  of  matters, 
-  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
In  concluding  this  arrangement  with  the  United 
States,  Mr  Erskine  had  not  only  exceeded,  but  acted 
in  contradiction  to  his  instructions  ;*  and  although 
nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  for  Great  Bri- 
tain than  the  renewal  of  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  that  power,  yet  it  was  not  by  government  deemed 
worth  purchasing  by  an  abandonment,  so  far  as  the 
greatest  carrying  power  in  existence  was  concerned, 
of  the  whole  retaliatory  policy  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
Mfty  24.  cil.    The  English  ministry,  accordingly,  refused  to 
ratify  this  arrang^ent;  a  resolution  which,  although 
fully  justified  in  point  of  right  by  Napoleon's  violence, 
and  by  Mr  Erskine's  deviation  from  his  instructions, 
may  now  well  be"  characterised  as  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate,  in  point  of  expediency,  ever  adopted  by 
the  British  government :  for  it  at  once  led  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  non-intercourse  act  of  the  United  States; 
put  an  entire  stop,  for  the  next  two  years,  to  all 
commerce  with  that  country;  reduced  the  exports  of 
I  ^nn.     Great  Britain  fully  a  third,  during  the  most  critical 
256  266^'™^  important  years  of  the  war;*  and,  in  its  ultimate 
Pari.  Deb.  results.  Contributed  to  produce  that  unhappy  irrita- 
XY,  314.   j.^^  between  the  two  countries,  which  has  never  yet, 

*  This  was  at  first  denied,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons ;  but  on  Feb.  5,  1810,  Mr  Canning  seconded  a  motion  of  Mr 
Whitbread*8,  for  production  of  the  instructions,  which  were  accordingly 
produced  and  printed,  and  completely  proved  Mr  Canning^s  assertion, 
that  they  had  been  violated  by  Mr  Erskine.  No  further  notice,  accord- 
ingly, was  taken  of  the  subject  in  parliament. — See  Pari  Deb,  zv.  314; 
.    and  Ann.  Reg.  1810,.  255, 256. 
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Dotwithstanding  the  strong  bonds  of  mutual  interest  ^^^^-^ 

by  which  they  are  connected,  been  allayed,*  — ^  

It  may  well  be  imagined  what  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion  was  raised  in  the  United  States  when  the  intel-  storm  of 
ligence  of  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  touon^n*tho 
ratify  Mr  Erskine*s  convention  was  received;  andg^*^^^ 
how  prodigiously  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  thetbiadis- 
party  already  in  power,  and  supported  by  a  decided 
majority  in  the  nation,  which  was  resolved  at  all 
hazards,  and  against  their  most  obvious  interests,  to 
involve  the  country  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Mr  Erskine,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  recalled,  and 
Mr  Jackson  succeeded  him  as  British  envoy  at 
Washington  ;  but  his  reception  was  such,  from  the 
very  outset,  as  left  little  hope  of  an  amicable  termi- 
nation of  the  differences.  From  the  President's  table, 
where  the  English  minister  was  treated  with  marked 
indifference,  if  not  studied  insult,  to  the  lowest  ale- 
house in  the  United  States,  there  was  nothing  but 
one  storm  of  indignation  against  the  monstrous  arro- 
gance of  the  British  maritime  pretensions,  and  the 
duplicity  and  bad  faith  of  their  government.  Unhap- 
pily  the  elections  for  Congress  took  place  during  this 
whirlwind  of  passion,  and  such  was  the  ascendency 
which  the  democratic  party  acquired  in  the  legisla- 
ture from  this  circumstance,  that  it  was  plain  that 
all  hopes  of  an  accommodation  were  at  an  end.  Mr 
Jackson  continued,  however,  at  the  American  capi- 
tal,  striving  to  allay  the  prevailing  indignation,  and 
renew, the  negotiation  where  Mr  Erskine  had  left  it 

*  £xport8  from  Great  Britain,  declared  value. 

1806  L.40,874,983  1810  L.48,438,680 

1807   37,245,877  181 1  82,890,712 

1808    37,275,102  1812  .....41,716,964 

1809  47,371,393  1813  Records  destrojed  by  fire. 


-Pobter's  Prog,  ofNoiUms^  ii.  98. 
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CHAP,  off ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  and  after  a  stormy  dis 
'  cussion  of  twenty-five  days  in  the  House  of  Repre 


1809.  g^utatives,  it  was  determined,  by  a  great  majority,  to 
break  off  all  communication  with  the  British  envoy ; 
and  Mr  Pinckney,  the  American  envoy  in  London, 
was  directed  to  request  the  recall  of  Mr  Jackson, 
whose  firmness  the  American  government  found 
themselves  unable  to  overcome;  and  this  was  at 
once  acceded  to  by  the  British  administration.  And 
on  the  10th  August,  Mr  Madison  formally  announ* 
ced  by  proclamation,  that  as     England  had  dis- 
1  Ann.     avowed  the  acts  of  its  minister,  the  commerce  which 
2^  261.^' had  been  renewed  with  that  country,  on  the  supposi- 
899"400*  ^^^^  orders  in  council  were  repealed,  must  be 

408.'  '  again  subjected  to  the  whole  operation  of  the  non- 
intercourse  acts  which  had  been  suspended.''^ 
Meanwhile  the  maritime  dispute,  so  far  as  the 
Neither  orders  in  council  and  decrees  of  Napoleon  were 
Eng"ia^^' concerned,  seemed  to  be  reduced,  as  betwera 
will  repeal  America  and  both  these  powers,  to  a  mere  point  of 

their  ob-'      ,  i  t     •       •      ^  -r-i-i  iii 

noxious  etiquette  who  should  give  m  first.  England  had 
decrees.  ^Qngjantiy  declared,  both  in  diplomatic  notes  and 
speeches  by  her  ministers  in  parliament,  that  the 
orders  in  council  were  retaliatory  measures  only;  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  French  Emperor  would  recall  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  they  should  be  repealed. 
Aug.  22,  On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  formally  declared 
through  M.  Champagny,  that  *^  if  England  recalls 
her  blockade  of  France,  the  Emperor  will  recall  his 
blockade  of  England ;  if  England  withdraws  her 
orders  in  council  of  11th  November  1807i  the 
Milan  decree  will  fall  of  itself.**  And  to  complete 
the  whole,  America  had  already  solemnly  stated  in 
the  non-intercourse  act,  and  Mr  Madison  had  acted 
in  terms  of  it  by  his  declaration  of  19th  April  1809. 
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that,  if  either  France  or  Encfland  would  repeal  their  chap. 
obnoxious  decrees,  the  non-intercourse  would  im- 


mediately cease  with  respect  to  the  country  making 
such  concession.    And  this  assurance  was  again 
renewed  by  the  American  legislature,  in  a  bill 
brought  forward  in  January  1810,  which  passed  by  Jan.  22, 
a  large  majority.    It  seems  difficult  to  account, 
therefore,  for  the  continued  adherence  to  the  rigor- 
ous system  of  maritime  warfare  on  the  part  of  either 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  especially  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  had  such  vital  commercial  interests  at 
stake  in  adjusting  matters  with  Americfi,  and  so  little 
to  gain  either  in  honour  or  profit  from  a  contest  with 
that  power.    But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  mis-*ciiamp«g. 
understanding  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  dimi  -  Mr  Arm- 
nish ;  and  on  March  1st,  Mr  Pinckney,  in  a  formal ^^^^22, 
audience,  took  leave  of  the  Prince  Regent,  not  with.i809. 
out,  on  his  own  culmission,  the  most  emphatic  ex- 414^416. 
pressions  on^  the  part  of  his  royal  highness,  of  a  wish^^ 
to  restore  amicable  relations  with  the  United  States.^ 
After  this,  it  was  generally  thought  a  rupture  with 
America  was  inevitable:  and  so  entirely  were  thcAffiiirof 
Americans  of  this  opinion,  that  the  intercourse  with^^i^^^j® 
France  was  openly  renewed,  and  the  American  har-P'««dent. 
hours  filled  with  French  vessels,  which  were,  for  the 
most  part,  fitted  out  as  privateers,  and  did  consider- 
able mischief  to  British  shipping.    Matters  seemed 
to  be  brought  to  a  point,  by  a.  collision  which  soob 
after  took  place  between  a  British  and  American 
ship  of  war.    On  the  16th  May,  a  most  gallant  offi- 
cer, Captain  Bingham,  in  the  Little  Belt,  of  eighteen 
guns,  fell  in  with  the  American  frigate  President,  of 
forty-four.  The  latter  gave  chase  to  the  former,  with- 
out either  apparently  being  well  aware  to  what  nation 
the  other  belonged ;  and  when  they  were  within  hail, 
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CHAP,  each  party  asked  the  other  to  what  nation  they 

 ^belonged;  but  before  an  answer  could  be  received, 

1811.         l^^t  heard,  the  American  frigate  fired  a  broad- 
side, which  was  immediately  returned.    The  action 
now  went  on  ^ith  great  vigour  on  both  sides,  and 
was  maintained  with  the  most  heroic  valour  by  the 
British  against  such  fearful  odds  for  half  an  hour, 
when,  in  a  suspension  of  a  few  seconds,  the  hailing 
was  renewed,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  what 
they  were,  both  ships  drew  off,  and  the  action  ceased. 
Captain  Rodgers,  of  the  President,  next  morning 
sent  a  polite  message  to  Captain  Bingham,  regret- 
ting what  had  occurred,  and  offering  all  assistance 
in  his  power,  which  was  declined,  and  each  ship 
returned  to  their  respective  harbours ;  the  Little  Belt 
had  thirty-two  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  official 
accounts  of  the  two  commanders,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  differed  as  to  which  began  the  action,  each 
Vn^^* ^'  alleging  that  the  other  fired  the  first  shot ;  but  in 
Cooper  '8  this  matter  there  is  an  article  of  real  evidence,  which 
HUt\.    seems  decisive ;  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  sloop 
142,  144.  with  eighteen  suns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 

Ann.  Reg.  t  i  i  •  i       i.  •  i.  i 

1811, 162,  men,  would  provoke  a  contest  with  a  frigate  of  forty- 
four,  manned  by  four  hundred.  * 

Notwithstanding  this  collision,  the  gallantry  dis- 
Threaten-  played  in  which  by  Captain  Bingham  and  his  crew 
I'fth^'l^e-'  elicited  a  strong  national  feeling  in  Great  Britain, 
gotiation.        proportionally  exasperated  the  Americans,  the 
£nglish  government  made  one  more  attempt  to 
adjust  the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  by 
sending  out  Mr  Foster  as  envoy  plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States.    The  affairs  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Little  Belt  were  easily  adjusted,  and  in  fact 
constituted  complete  sets-off  against  each  other,  as 
both  had  originated  in  the  larger  vessel  attacking 
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the  smaller  to  enforce  the  rk^ht  of  search :  and  hoth  chap. 
were  satisfactorily  arranged,  by  each  government 


disclaiming  that  right  when  exercised  by  the  armed 
vessel  of  one  nation  against  an  armed  vessel  of  an- 
other.   The  seizure  of  the  Floridas  by  America, 
which  had  recently  before  taken  place  daring  the 
distracted  state  of  Spain,  to  which  it  belonged,  was 
justified  by  the  Americans  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  appendage  of  Louisiana,  which  they  had 
acquired  by  purchase   and  it  was  proposed  to  discuss 
the  title  with  the  Spanish  government,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  re-established.   More  serious  subjects  of 
difference  arose  in  the  right  of  search,  strenuously 
insisted  for  by  the  British  government,  and  as  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  American ;  and  the  orders  in  council, 
which  the  British  government  still  declined  to  recall, 
and  the  revocation  of  which  the  Americans,  with 
reason,  maintained  was  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary  to  any  accommodation.    So  little  favourable, 
in  the  close  of  the  year,  was  the  aspect  of  the  nego* 
tiation,  that  the  President's  speech,  in  December,  to 
Congress,  contained  a  recommendation  to  raise  ten 
thousand  regular  troops  and  fifty  thousand  militia ;  j^n.  12 
and  the  vehement  temper  of  the  legislature  so 
outstripped  the  more  measured  march  of  the  execu-  Corree. 
tive,  that  the  numbers  voted  were,  by  a  majority  of£*^nn!^^ 
one  hundred  and  nine  to  twenty-two,  increased  to?^?  ?®?*' 
twenty-five  thousand  regular  troops,  and  it  was  And  for 
agreed  to  raise  an  immediate  loan  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars.' 

The  object  of  the  Americans  in  thus  precipitating 
hostilities,  was  to  secure  the  capture  of  the  home- violent 
ward-bound  West  India  fleet,  which  was  expected 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  May  or  Jime,  before  the8'«««P>"«- 
British  government  was  so  far  aware  of  their  designs  tl^w. 
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^CHAP.  as  to  have  prepared  convoy;  and  they  made  no 

 '  doubt,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  American 

force  the  whole  of  Canada  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  fall  into  their  hands.  With  this  view,  in  the 

AprU  3.  beginning  of  April,  a  general  embargo  was  laid  by 
Congress  upon  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  the 
United  States  for  ninety  days ;  a  measure  which  they 
hoped  would  at  once  prevent  intelligence  of  their 
preparations  from  reaching  Great  Britain,  and  fur- 
nish themselves  with  the  means,  from  their  extensive 
commercial  navy,  of  manning  their  vessels  of  war. 
The  better  to  work  the  representatives  up  to  the 
desired  point  of  fermentation,  the  President  soon 
after  laid  before  them  copies  of  certain  documents 

May  9.  found  on  a  Captain  Henry,  who  had  been  dispatched 
by  Sir  James  Craig,  governor  of  Canada,  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, without  the  knowledge  of  the  government 
at  home ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  were  they  transported, 
that  a  bill  was  brought  into  Congress,  and  seriously 
entertained,  the  object  of  which  was  to  declare  every 
person  a  pirate,  and  punishable  with  death,  who, 
under  pretence  of  a  commission  from  any  foreign 
power,  should  impress  upon  the  high  seas  any  native 
of  the  United  States;*  and  gave  every  such  impressed 
seaman  a  right  to  attach,  in  the  hands  of  am/  British 
subject,  or  of  any  debtor  to  any  British  subject,  a 
sum  equal  to  thirty  dollars  a^month  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  detention.  This  violent  bill,  worthy 
^  Ann.  of  the  worst  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  actually 
f^'il;,^' passed  a  third  reading  of  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tives,  and  was  only  lost  in  the  Senate.^ 

When  such  was  the  temper  of  the  ruling  party  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out 
ulterior  measures,  or  discuss  the  objects  of  complaint 
ostensibly  put  forth  as  the  cause  of  the  war.    On  the 
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18th  of  June  an  act  passed  both  houses,  by  a  majo-  chap. 
rity  of  79  to  49t  dedaring  the  actual  existence  of  war  ^^^^^ 
between  Great  Britain  and  America ;  and  hostilities 
were  immediately  ordered  to  be  commenced. 
did  the  American  government  make  any  attempt  tocimd  hf 
recede  from  these  hostile  acts,  when  intelligence  ^^^^ 
arrived  a  few  weeks  after  this  resolution,  and  hefore^^'^^^ 
war  had  commenced,  that,  by  an  order  in  council,  the  are  re. 
British  government  had  actually  repealed  the  prevu^^^ 
oui  orders^  so  that  the  ostensible  ground  of  complaint  June  23. 
against  this  country  was  iremoved.*  Great  events  were 
about  to  take  place  when  the  Americans  thus  thrust 
themselves  into  the  contest :  three  days  after,  Wel- 
lington crossed  the  Agueda  to  commence  the  Sala- 
manca campaign :  six  days  after.  Napoleon  passed 
the  Niemen  on  his  march  to  Moscow.    No  cause  of 
complaint  or  hostility  now  remained ;  for  although 
the  right  of  search  exercised  by  the  British,  in  con* 
formity  with  the  common  maritime  law  of  nations, 
may  have  afforded  a  fit  subject  for  remonstrance 
and  adjustment,  it  was  no  ground  for  immediate  hos- 
tilities*    But  on  war  they  were  determined,  and  to 
war  they  went.    And  thus  had  America,  the  great* 
est  Republic  in  existence,  and  which  had  ever  pro- 
claimed its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  all 
nations,  the  disgrace  of  going  to  war  with  Great 
Britain,  then  the  last  refuge  of  liberty  in  the  civil* 
ized  world,  when  their  only  ground  of  complaint 
against  ithad  been  removed ;  andof  allying  theirarms^  Aim. 
with  those  of  France,  at  that  very  moment  common- {^  ^^/^^ 
dng  its  unjust  crusade  against  Russia,  and  straining  ^^^I^p®^'' 
every  nerve  to  crush  in  the  old  world  the  last 
vestige  of  continental  independence.^ 

When  the  ruling  party  in  America  was  thus  re* 


«  Ante,  VUL  107. 
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Lxxvi  ^  nefaSy  to  plunge  into  a  war  with 

England,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  what  preparations 


had  they  made  for  sustaining  a  contest  with  that  for- 
niminntiFemidable  power?  They  knew  that  Great  Britain 
the  Ame-  was  the  greatest  ifiaritime  power  in  existence ;  that 
pimuions'  *  hundred  ships  of  the  line  in  commission, 

for  war.  and  that  a  thousand  ships  of  war  bore  the  royal 
flag;  they  were  aware  that  her  armies  had  con- 
quered a  vast  dominion  in  India,  and  long  measured 
swords  on  equal  terms  in  the  Peninsula  with  the 
conqueror  of  continental  Europe.  They  had  been 
preparing  for  the  war  for  four  years ;  since  I8O7, 
such  had  been  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
English  government,  that  their  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  had  been  almost  entirely  suspended.  Almost 
all  their  trading  vessels,  several  thousand  in  number, 
were  at  sea,  and  lay  exposed  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  the  innumerable  cruisers  and  privateers  of 
the  enemy  whom  they  were  thus  anxious  to  provoke. 
What  preparations,  then,  had  a  Republic,  number- 
ing eight  millions  of  souls  within  its  territory,  so 
vehemently  bent  on  war,  and  having  had  so  many 
years  to  muster  its  forces,  actually  made  for  a  contest 
of  the  most  impassioned  character  with  such  a  naval 
and  military  power?  Why,  they  had  four  frigates 
and  eight  sloops  in  commission,  and  their  whole 
naval  force  afloat  in  ordinary,  and  building  for  the 
ocean  and  the  Canadian  lakes,  was  eight  frigates 
1  Cooper,  and  twelve  sloops ;  while  their  military  force  amount- 
Ameri^n  ^  *^  stupcudous  number  of  twenty-four  thousand 
Navy.ii.  soldiers,  not  one  half  of  whom  were  yet  disciplined, 
167, 140.  condition  to  take  the  field.* 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  extraordinary  want 
of  foresight,  and  sway  of  passion,  in  the  American 
people  and  government,  or  the  great  things  which. 
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with  such  inconsiderable  means,  they  actually  did  chap 

during  the  war,  are  the  most  worthy  of  meditation.  • 

It  demonstrates,  on  the  one  hand,  how  marvellous  is  ^^^^* 
the  insouciance  and  want  of  consideration  in  demo-Refleotioiit 
cratic  communities;  how  blindly  they  rush  into  war,^^. 
without  any  preparation  either  to  ensure  its  success'^*^ 
or  avert  its  danger ;  how  obstinately  they  resiat  aU 
propositions  in  time  of  peace  to  incur  even  the 
most  inconsiderable  immediate  burdens  to  guard 
against  future  calamity;  how  vehemently,  at  the 
same  time,  they  can  be  actuated  by  the  warlike 
passions;  and  with  what  force,  when  so  excited,  they 
impel  their  government  into  the  perilous  chances  of 
arms  without  the  slightest  preparation,  and  when 
calamity,  wide  spread  and  unbounded,  is  certain  to 
follow  the  adoption  of  a  measure  thus  wholly  unpro- 
vided for.    On  the  other  hand,  the  gallant  and 
extraordinary  achievements,  both  of  the  American 
navy  and  army,  during  the  contest  which  followed, 
are  no  less  worthy  of  consideration,  as  demonstra- 
ting how  far  individual  energy  and  valour  can  over- 
come the  most  serious  difficulties,  and  the  tendency 
of  democratic  institutions  to  compensate,  by  the 
vigour  they  communicate  to  the  people,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  debility  and  want  of  foresight  which 
they  imprint  upon  the  government. 

The  first  exploits  of  the  American  army,  though 
such  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  fromin^Mtonof 

•  Cuukda  by 

the  total  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  their  oenenu 
government  or  people  for  a  war,  were,  nevertheless,  ^'JjJ^^ 
very  different  from  what  the  noisy  democrats  who^er. 
had.  driven  the  nation  into  it  had  anticipated.  Early 
in  July,  General  Hull  invaded  Upper  Canada  with  July  i. 
a  force  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  having 
crossed  the  St  Lawrence  at  Detroit,  and  marched  to 
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Lxxvi  ™  ^^^^  proyince^    He  there  idsued  a  pro- 

^  ^clamation,  in  which  he  expressed  entire  confidence 

1812.      SUCCESS,  and  thlrelitened  a  war  of  extermination  if 
the  savages  Were  employed  in  resisting  the  inyasion. 
His  next  operations  were  directed  against  Fori 
AmhersthUrg)  but  he  was  repulsed  in  three  different 
attempts  to  croto  the  fiver  Canard^  on  which  it 
stands ;  and  Gr^neral  Brock,  having  collected  a  force 
of  seven  hundred  British  regulars  and  militi^  and 
six  hundr^  auxiliary  Indians,  not  only  relieved  that 
fort,  but  cdmpelled  Hull  to  retire  to  Fort  Detroit, 
on  the  American  side  of  the  St  Lawrence^  whm  he 
Was  soon  after  invested  by  General  Brock.  Bat« 
Aug.  le.  teries  having  been  constructed,  and  a  fire  opened^ 
preparations  i^ete  made  for  an  assault ;  to  prevent 
1  Ann.     which  General  Hull  capitulated  with  two  thousand 
199.'  oln.      hundred  m^n  and  thirty-three  pieces  of  cannon — 
n^^Aug  *  P*^^^  trophy  to  have  been  taken,  with  the  fort  of 
16,1812.  Detroit,  by  a  British  force  of  no  more  than  seven 
^Cb^^* hundred  tuen,  including  militia,  laid  six  hundred 
^       auxiliary  Indians.^* 

This  early  tad  gloribus%ttccess  had  the  mostpow* 
ArmisUca  crful  effect  in  increasing  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
^^f^^  militia  of  Upper  Canfada,  the  inhalntants  of  which^ 
^▼o^ed  B^^^^  origin,  and  strongly  animated  with  patri* 
by  the^  otic  and  national  feelings,  had  teken  up  arms  uni- 
o^e^  vwsally  to  rqpel  the  hated  invasira  of  their  republi* 
inent,  and  can  neighbours.  An  armistice  was^oon  after  agreed 
tion"it*^**  to  between  Sir  George  Ptevost,  the  British  governor 
ezdtea.  ^  Canada^  and  General  Dearborn,  the  American 
commaBder4n»chief  on  the  northern  frontic^r,  in  the 

*  The  oponUoBS  of  tbe^  in  Canoda  nay  be  traced  bf^tttdtif^B 
oonsuldog  any  of  the  mspe  of  that  pronrinoe;  particularly  tlioie  in 
Wyld*8  General  Atlas,  by  far  tlie  best,  botb  for  that  contest  and  the 
yntc  In  fratt^  ifi  m4,  irblfeh  hs^fiOleii  under  tlTe  aath6t^  obtfer» 
TitiM. 
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hope  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  of  chap. 

which  intelligence  had  now  been  received,  would,  by  1 

removing  the  only  real  ground  of  quarrel  between 
the  two  countries,  have  led  to  a  termination  of  hosti- 
lities. But  in  this  hope,  how  reasonable  soever, 
they  were  disappointed;  the  American  govern- 
ment, impelled  by  the  democratic  constituencies, 
had  not  yet  abandoned  their  visions  of  Canadian 
conquest,  and  they  not  only  disavowed  the  armistice, 
but  determined  upon  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
contest.  As  this  determination,  however,  unveiled 
the  real  motives  which  had  led  to  the  war,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  orders  in  council  had  been  a 
mere  pretext,  it  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  dissatis- 
faction in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Union,  who 
were  likely,  from  their  dependence  upon  British  com- 
merce, to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  contest.  So  far 
did  this  proceed,  that  many  memorials  were  addressed 
to  the  President  from  these  states,  in  which  they 
set  forth,  that  they  contemplated  with  abhorrence  an 
alliance  with  the  present  Emperor  of  France,  every 
action  of  whose  life  had  been  an  attempt  to  efkct  the 
extinction  of  all  vestiges  of  freedom ;  that  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  had  removed  the 
only  legitimate  object  of  complaint  against  the  Bri- 
tish government ;  and  that,  if  any  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  French  troops  into  the  United 
States,  they  would  regard  them  as  enemies.*  Nor 

*  On  tlwntljeet  of  any  Frenoh  eonneodon  we  made  op  ear 
imads.  We  wiU  in  no  ovont  tmdat  in  nnitiog  the  Republio  of  Amerien 
with  the  military  despotism  of  Fiance.  We  will  have  no  eonnexicm 
with  her  principles  or  her  power.  If  her  armed  troops,  under  whatever 
name  or  oharacter,  should  come  here,  we  will  regard  them  as  enemies." 
^Memorial  from  SoeAn^ham  m  iVsw  JXsmpfJU^  IM  8$piBmber 
1812. 

**We  are  eonstnuned  to  consider  the  determination  to  persist  in  the 
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CHAP,  were  these  declarations  confined  to  mere  verbal 

 L menaces;  for  two  of  tbe  States,  Connecticut  and 

1812,  Massachusetts,  openly  refused  to  send  their  contin- 
gents, or  to  impose  the  taxes  which  had  been  voted 
by  Congress ;  and  symptoms  of  a  decided  intention 
'  Ann.     to  break  oflF  from  the  confederacy  were  already 
2^  201.*  evinced  in  the  four  northern  states,  comprisfng  New 
*•   York  and  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  portions  of 
the  Union.* 

The  American  government,  however,  were  noways 
Toui     intimidated  either  by  the  bad  success  of  their  arms 
^eAme.  i°  Canada,  or  by  the  menaces  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces  of  the  Union.    Later  in  the  season  they 
town.      assembled  a  considerable  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Niagara;  and,  on  the  13th  October^  General 
Wadsworth  crossed  over  with  thirteen  hundred  men, 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  British  position  of  Queens- 
town.    General  Brock  immediately  hastened  to  the 
Oct.  18.   spot  with  the  first  troops  he  could  collect ;  and, 
while  gallantly  cheering  on  the  grenadiers  of  the 
49th,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  after  died. 
Discouraged  by  this  loss,  the  troops  fell  back,  and ' 
the  position  was  lost ;  but  this  success  of  the  enemy 
was  of  short  duration.    Reinforcements,  consisting 
partly  of  regular  troops,  partly  of  militia,  came  up 
to  the  British,  of  whom  General  Sheaffe  had  now 
assumed  the  command, ;  and  a  combined  attack  was 

war,  after  official  notice  of  the  revocation  of  the  British  order  in  coun- 
cil had  heen  rec^yed,  as  a  proof  that  it  was  undertaken  on  motiTes  en- 
tirely distinct  from  those  hitherto  avowed ;  and  we  contemplate  with 
abhorrence  the  possibility  even  of  an  alliance  with  the  present  Empe- 
ror of  France,  every  action  of  whose  life  has  demonstrated  that  the 
attainment,  by  any  means,  of  universal  empire,  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  every  vestige  of  freedom,  are  the  sole  objects  of  his  inces- 
sant, unbounded,  and  remorseless  ambition.** — ResohUionaofThirty'/our 
Cities  and  CounHes  of  the  State  of  New  York^  adopted  at  a  meeting  held 
atAlbany^im  andim,  September  1812.— iinii.  B^,  1812,  p. 201. 
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made  on  the  American  force  by  the  English  troops  chap. 
and  artillery  in  front  and  on  flank,  in  all  about  eight  ^^^^^ 
hundred  men,  while  Norton,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  Indians,  menaced  their  other  extremity. 
This  well-laid  attack  proved  entirely  successful ;  and, 
after  a  short  conflict,  the  Americans  were  totally 
defeated,  their  commander.  General  Wadsworth, 
with  nine  hundred  men,  being  made  prisoners,  with 
one  gun  and  twocolours  taken,  and  four  hundred  killed 
and  wounded ;  while  the  total  loss  of  the  British  and 
their  gallant  Canadian  comrades  did  not  exceed 
seventy  men.    At  the  same  time.  General  Evans, 
from  Fort  George,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
river,  opened  so  heavy  a  fire  on  Fort  Nia^^ara  omchrUtie's 
the  opposite  side,  that  the  enemy  were  compelled  toJJ^^^^ 
evacuate  the  fort.  This  victory,  important  and  deci-tn  Cmuida, 
sive  as  it  proved,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss^*ea^»s 
of  General  Brock,  an  officer  of  equal  suavity  and  firm-  J^f 
ness  in  civil  administration,  and  energy  and  valour  in  Ann.  Reg. 
war;  and  to  whose  worth,  well  known  on  both  sides  of^'/pp. 
the  frontier,  the  honourable  testimony  was  borne  of^  Ohroti. 
minute  guns  being  discharged  during  his  funeral, 
alike  by  the  American  and  the  British  batteries.' 

Irritated,  rather  than  dbcouraged,  by  those 
repeated  and  disgraceful  failures,  the  Americans  now  a  third 
strained  every  nerve  to  augment  their  naval  forces^l^^^^ 
on  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  and  reinforced"?**^* 
General  Dearborn,  who  commanded  their  troops  on 
the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada,  so  considerably,  that 
by  the  middle  of  November  he  was  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  men ;  while  General  Smyth  had  five 
thousand,  chiefly  militia,  on  the  Niagara  frontier ; 
and  they  had  augmented  their  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  British  flotilla  was  unable 
to  face  it,  which  gave  them  the  entire  command 
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CHAP,  of  the  lake.    EDcourafred  by  this  favourable  state  of 

LXXVI         •  •  • 

'  afiairs,  which  they  were  aware  might  be  turned  the 


other  way  before  springi  they  resolved,  notwithstand 
ing  the  lateness  and  inclemency  of  the  season,  to 
make  a  combined  attack  on  the  British  possessions 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  provinces*  Early  on  the 
Not.  28.  moming  of  the  S8th  November^  accordingly.  General 
Smyth  commenced  the  inroad  in  Upper  Canada,  by 
crossing  the  St  Lawrence,  between  Chippewa  and 
Fort  Erie,  with  about  five  hundred  men ;  but  they 
were  received  in  so  vigorous  a  manner  by  a  small 
British  detachment  under  Colonel  Bishop,  that  they 
Not.  22.  wcre  rcpulscd  with  severe  loss.  About  the  same  time. 
General  Dearborn  commenced  a  systematic  invasion 
of  Lower  Canada;  but  the  militia  and  regular  forces 
of  that  province,  under  General  Prevost,  turned  out 
with  such  alacrity,  and  in  such  formidable  numbers, 
that  he  withdrew  without  making  any  serious  pro- 
gress, and  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Plattsburg.  Thus  the  invasion  of 
the  Canadas,  from  which  the  Americans  expected 
^^^j^^  so  much,  and  from  the  hopes  of  which  they  had 
^^13, 177,  mainly  engaged  in  the  war,  terminated  this  year  in 
nothing  but  discomfiture  and  disgrace.^ 

But  if  the  Americans  were  unsuccessful  on  one 
SueceM  of  element,  they  met  with  extraordinary  and  unlocked* 
ri^ns^aT  ^or  triumphs  on  another ;  which  excited  the  greater 
sensation,  that  they  shook  the  general  belief  that  at 
that  time  prevailed  of  British  invincibility  at  sea, 
and  opened  up,  to  the  jealousy  of  other  nations  at 
our  commercial  greatness,  hopes  of  its  overthrow  at 
no  distant  period. 

The  first  action  which  took  place  after  war  was 
declared,  was  between  the  British  frigate  Belvidera, 
and  the  American  frigate  President.    The  British 
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vessel,  oommanded  by  Captain  Byrn,  was  in  charge  chap. 
of  a  large  fleet  of  West  India  merchantmen  on  their 


way  home,  and  Captain  Rogers  came  up  with  her  on 
the  18th  Jane,  with  a  squadron  of  three  frigates  and  Actions  at 
two  sloops,  which  immediately  gave  chase,  and  a^^tihe 
running  fight  ensued  which  lasted  for  a  whole  day,  ^"^^^"^ 
each  party  losing  two-and-twenty  men;  but  theConfiUto. 
result  was  favourable  to  the  British,  whose  guns  were  j^;  21. 
pointed  with  great  skill,  and  produced  a  surprizing 
effect,  as  the  American  squadron  failed  in  taking 
the  single  English  frigate,  and  the  whole  merchant- 
men escaped  untouched.    After  a  cruise  of  seventy 
days,  the  American  squadron  returned  to  port, 
having  only  captured  seven  merchantfaien  in  that 
time,  although  they  fell  upon  the  British  commerce 
when  wholly  unaware  of  impending  hostilities. 
Shortly  after,  the  Constitution  was  chased  by  ajoiyiT 
squadron  of  British  frigates,  headed  by  the  Africa"^^ 
of  sixty-four  guns,  and  escaped  after  a  most  interest- 
ing chase,  in  which  great  skill  and  ability  were 
displayed  on  both  sides.    But  in  the  next  action  the 
result  was  very  different    The  Constitution  fell  in 
on  the  19th  August  with  the  Guerriere,  Captain 
Decres,  and  a  most  obstinate  action  took  place.  Aug.  19. 
The  American  frigate  was  decidedly  superior,  both 
in  the  number  and  weight  of  its  guns,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  crew ;  *  but  notwithstanding  that  disad- 

*  The  lelatite  force  on  the  two  fides  waa  as  foUowg:-— 

Ononidrt.  Constltntion. 
Broadside  gaos,       -  -         24  28 

Weight  in  lbs.,        -  -       517  768 

Crew,  -  -        244  460 

Tons,  -  -       1092  1533 

— Jambs,  .tL  104,  and  Coofbb,  ii.  199,  200. 

Captain  Decres,**  says  the  American  annalist,  **lost  no  profes- 
sional reputation  by  his  defeat :  he  had  handled  his  ship  in  a  manner  to 
win  the  applause  of  his  enemies,  fought  her  gallantly,  and  only  suIh 
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CHAP,  vantaee.  Captain  Decres  maintained  a  close  fiirht, 

LXXVI  o  '  r 

 1  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  for  upwards  of  an  hour  with 

1812.  iijg  formidahle  antagonist.    At  the  end  of  that  time, 
however,  his  vessel  was  a  perfect  wreck,  wholly  dis- 
masted, rolling  ahout  in  the  trough  of  a  tempestuous 
1  Captain  sca,  iucapahle  of  making  any  further  resistance,  with 
Account,  seventy-nine  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  thirty  shots 
?®f  in  the  hull  below  water-mark :  while  the  Constitution 

1812  249 

App.  to  '  had  only  seven  killed  and  as  many  wounded.  In  these 
JuB^Ti.  circumstances  further  resistance  was  evidently  hope- 
(hooper  ii  English  colours  were  mournfully 

172,201.  lowered  to  the  broad  pendant  of  their  emancipated 
oflspring.^ 

Hardly  had  the  English  recovered  from  the  shock 
Frolic  and  of  this  unwoutcd  uaval  disaster,  when  other  blows  of 
the  same  description  succeeded  each  other  with 
stunning  rapidity.  On  the  night  of  the  l6th  Octo- 
ber, the  Frolic  British  sloop  of  eighteen  guns  fell 
in  with  the  American  brig  Wasp  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  guns,  but  considerably  superior  both  in  weight 
Oct:  16.  of  metal,  tonnage,  and  crew.*  The  crew  of  the  Frolic 
were  labouring  to  repair  their  rigging,  which  had 
been  severely  damaged  the  day  before  in  a  gale, 
when  the  action  commenced,  and  was  kept  up  with 
equal  skill  and  spirit  on  both  sides ;  but  the  rigging 
of  the  Frolic  was  in  so  shattered  a  condition  from  the 
effect  of  the  previous  storm,  that  in  ten  minutes  she 

mitted  when  further  resistance  would  have  been  as  culpable  as  in  fact 
it  was  impossible.  That  the  Constitution  was  a  larger  and  heavier 
ship  than  the  Guerri^re,  will  be  disputed  by  no  nautical  man,  though 
less  it  is  belieyed  than  might  be  inferred  from  their  respective  rates ; 
but  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Guerri^re  was  in  her  men.** — Coqfsv,  ii« 
199,  201. 

Frolic  "Wmp, 

*  Guns,  broodsidei  -  9  9 

Crew,  -  •  92  135 

Tons,  «  ^         384  434 

^AMlf,Ti.  112. 
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lay  an  unmanageable  log  in  the  water,  which  gave  chap. 
her  opponent  such  an  advantage,  that  in  twenty  ^^^^^ 


minutes  more  she  was  compelled  to  strike.  This 
disaster,  however,  except  in  so  far  as  the  moral  in* 
fluence  of  the  triumph  to  the  American  arms  was 
concerned,  was  speedily  repaired ;  for  a  few  hours 
after  the  action,  the  Poictiers  of  seventy-four  gunshove^  JvoM^Ti. 
in  sight,  and  at  once  captured  the  Wasp  and  recap- c^'perfk 
tured  the  FroUc,  the  captain  of  which,  in  just  testi-^  ^ii. 
mony  of  his  valour,  was  continued  in  the  command* 
But  a  more  serious  disaster  soon  occurred. 
On   the   25th  October,  the  American   frigate  capture  of 
United  States  hove  in  sight  of  the  British  frigate ^^^•^ 
Macedonian.    As  usual  on  all  these  occasions,  the  the  United 
American  vessel  was  superior  by  about  a  half  in  bet  25. 
tonnage,  crew,  and  weight  of  guns.*    From  the 
very  commencement  of  the  combat,  which  for  some 
time  was  at  long  shot  only,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Americans  were  cutting  the  British  to  pieces  with 
comparatively  little  loss  on  their  side ;  and  when  at 
length  the  English  commander  succeeded  in  enga- 
ging the  enemy  in  close  fight,  which  Commodore 
Decatur  of  the  United  States  willingly  joined  in, 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  such,  that 
the  Macedonian  was  soon  dismasted — she  had  re- 
ceived nearly  a  hundred  shots  in  her  hull,  and  her 
lower  tier  of  guns,  owing  to  the  rolling  of  the  vessel 
in  a  tempestuous  sea,  were  under  water ;  while  a 
third  of  her  crew  were  killed  or  wounded.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  vessel,  having  no  sail  which 

Maoedoniaa.      United  States. 
*  Broadside  guns,  -  24  28 

Weight  of  broadside,  lbs.  528  864 

Crew,  men  only,  •  254  (85  boyi)  474 

Tons,  -  1081  1533  , 

^▲Mss,     1 19,  and  Coofbe,  ii.  206. 
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CHAP,  she  could  not  set  except  her  mizen  topsail,  remained . 
i^^^XL.  perfectly  steady.    Even  in  these  desperate  circnm* 
18^^*  stances,  however,  the  native  spirit  of  British  seamen 
did  not  desert  them  :  as  a  last  resource,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  the  enemy  hy  boarding,  and  the 
moment  this  intention  was  announced,  every  man 
was  on  deck,  several  of  whom  had  lost  an  arm  hut  a 
few  minutes  before  in  the  cockpit ;  and  the  universal 
cry  was,    Let  us  conquer  or  die."  At  this  moment, 
however,  the  fore  brace  was  shot  away,  and  the  yard 
swinging  round,  threw  the  vessel  upon  the  wind,  so 
that  boarding  was  impossible.    The  United  States 
then  stood  athwairt  the  bows  of  the  Macedonian 
without  firing  a  gun,  and  passed  on  out  of  shot ; 
and  it  was  at  first  supposed  she  was  making  off  by 
the  British  sailors,  who  loudly  cheered;  but  this  was 
only  to  refill  her  cartridges,  which  had  been  expend- 
1  Captain  cd,  aud  soon  tacking,  she  took  up  a  raking  position 
D^8^  Oct.  ^I'oss  the  stem  of  her  now  defenceless  antagonist, 
Ann  ^Reg  Compelled  her  to  strike  her  colours.  The 

255.  App.  superiority  of  the  American  force,  as  well  as  her 
^jt^eH^X  weight  of  metal,  was  then  very  apparent;  for  while 
Coo'  er\  Macedonian  had  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty*eight 
205,207.  wounded,  the  United  States  had  only  five  killed 

and  seven  badly  wounded. 
Action  discomfitures  which 

between  at  this  period  befell  the  British  navy.  The  Java, 
and  Con.  forty-six  guus,  had  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  ISth 
Btitution.  November,  with  a  motley  crew  of  397  persons, 
nearly  one-half  of  whom  were  wholly  inexperienced ; 
and,  on  the  S8th,  they  discharged  six  broadsides  of 
blank  cartridges,  being  the  first  that  the  majority  of 
the  crew  had  ever  assisted  in  firing.  Captain  Lam« 
bert,  who  commanded  her,  had  warmly  remonstrated 
against  this  wretched  crew,  declaring  that  with 
such  people  he  was  not  only  no  match  for  an  Ameri- 
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can  of  superior^  but  hardly  for  a  Frenchman  of  equal  ^^y^ 

size ;  but  all  the  answer  he  got  from  the  Admiralty  

was,  that     a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  back 
would  make  a  good  crew."    Obliged  to  submit,  the 
English  captain  set  sail,  and,  on  the  28th  December,  Dec  29. 
feU  in  with  the  American  frigate  Constitution ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  bulk  and  weight  of  his 
antagonist,*  and  the  wretched  condition  of  his  crew, 
Captain  Lambert  immediately  made  up  to  the  enemy, 
although  nineteen  of  his  men  were  away  with  a  prize 
he  had  shortly  before  made.    The  Constitution  at 
first  stood  away  under  all  sail  before  the  wind,  to 
gain  the  distance  at  which  the  American  gunnery 
was  so  destructive ;  but  finding  the  British  frigate 
gained  upon  her,  she  shortened  sail,  and  placing 
herself  under  the  lee  bow  of  the  Java,  a  close  action 
immediately  commenced.    The  first  broadside  of  the^^^^ton* 
English  frigate  told  with  such  effect  on  the  Ameri-  Ann.  Reg. 
can  hull,  that  the  latter  wore  to  get  away  ;  but  the}||^f^' 
skilful  Englishman  wore  also,  and  a  running  %ht^^^^ 
ensued  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  Cap-  Cooper,  ii« 
tain  Lambert's  superiority  of  seamanship  was  very^^^'^' 
apparent^ 

After  a  desultory  engagement  of  this  sort  for  forty 

*  Compantif  e  force  of  the  two  Tessels : — 

JftTft.  Oonfltitation. 
Broadside  guas,      •        -         24  38 
Weight— Ibs^        -       -       617  768 
Crew-Hnen  only,    -        -       344  460 
Tons,  ...      1092  1538 

— jAMxe,  iri.  104  and  134;  and  Coopbr,  ii.  995. 
^  Tke  iame  peeullaritf  '*  says  Cooper,  attended  this  eombat  as  had 
disdngnished  the  two  other  cases  of  frigate  actions.  In  all  the  three 
the  American  Tessels  were  superior  to  their  antagonists ;  hut  in  all  three 
the  diflblrenee  in  execution  was  greatly  dbproportioned  to  the  dispa- 
rity in  force."— iL  225. 
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CHAP,  minutes,  daring  which  the  Java,  notwithstanding^ 
\  the  superior  weight  of  the  enemy's  metal,  had  suf- 


1812.  fered  very  little,  the  two  vessels  came  within  pistol- 
Desperate  shot,  and  a  most  determined  action  ensued.  Cap- 
tbefmier.t^  Lamhcrt  now  resolved  on  hoarding;  hut  just 
as  he  was  making  preparations  for  doing  so,  the 
foremast  of  the  Java  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
breaking  in  the  forecastle  and  covering  the  deck,  and 
soon  after  the  main-topmast  came  down  also,  and,  to 
complete  their  misfortunes.  Captain  Lambert  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded.    The  command  now  devolved  on 
Lieutenant  Chads ;  hut  he  found  the  vessel  perfectly 
unmanageable,  and  the  wreck  of  the  masts  falling 
over  on  one  side,  almost  every  discharge  set  the  ves- 
sel on  fire.    Still  the  action  continued  with  the  most 
determined  resolution ;  but  at  length,  after  it  had 
lasted  three  hours  and  a^half,  the  Java  was  found 
to  be  rapidly  sinking,  while  the  Constitution  had 
assumed  a  raking  position,  where  every  shot  told, 
and  not  a  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  her. 
In  these  desperate  circumstances.  Lieutenant  Chads 
at  length  struck;  and  the  vessel  was  so  disabled 
that,  as  soon  as  the  crew  were  taken  out,  the  Ame- 
rican captain  blew  her  up.    In  this  desperate  and 
>  Brenton,  most  uucqual  engagement,  the  Java  had  twenty-two 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  two  wounded ;  the 
127  *i87^  Constitution  ten  killed  and  forty  wounded.  Captain 
Cooper/u.  Bainbridge  sullied  the  glory  of  his  triumph  by 
Uenu^^'  unmanly  and  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  seamen 
Account  prisoners,  whom  he  handcuffed,  and  robbed 

Deo.  si/  of  every  thing  they  possessed,  though  he  treated  the 
Ann.*  Beg.^®^^        g^nerously  ;^  a  conduct  which  afforded 
1813, 132.  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Captain  Hull  of  the 
Constitution,  and  Captain  Decatur  of  the  United 
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States,  who  treated  their  prisoners  of  all  ranks  with  chap. 
the  courtesy  which  is  ever  the  accompaniment  of  ^^^^^ 
heroic  minds.* 

Another  action  hetween  smaller  vessels,  hut  termi- 
nating in  the  same  results,  took  place  on  the  14th  The  Pe»- 
Fehruary  1813,  hetween  the  British  sloop  PeacockJ^^^*^ 
and  the  American  brig  Hornet.    In  this,  as  in  all  Hornet, 
the  previous  instances  where  the  Americans  had 
proved  successful,  the  superiority  on  their  side  was 
very  decided  ;t  but  the  action  which  ensued  was, 
nevertheless,  of  the  most  bloody  and  destructive 
kind.    It  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half ;  but,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  the  efiect  of  the  American's  fire  was 
so  tremendous,  that  the  Peacock  was  found  to  be  in 
a  sinking  state.  A  signal  of  distress  was  immediately 
hoisted,  which  was  answered  with  praiseworthy  huma* 
nity  by  the  brave  Americans,  and  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  crews  of  both  vessels  to  save  the  sink- 
ing ship;  but  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  she' James, yL 
went  down  in  a  few  minutes,  with  thirteen  of  her  own  (f^per,  u. 
crew  and  three  of  the  Hornet's,  who  were  engaged  in^» 
tlie  noble'  act  of  striving  to  save  their  enemies.^ 


*  The  heruUm  displayed  od  both  sides  in  this  action  nerer  was  sur- 
passed. A  midshipman,  Mr  Keele,  a  boy  thirteen  yean  of  age,  had  his 
leg  shot  away,  and  suffered  amputation.  He  anxiously  enquired,  after 
the  action  was  over,  whether  the  vessel  had  struck,  and  seeing  a  ship's 
colour  spread  over  him,  the  little  hero  grew  uneasy  till  he  saw  it  was  an 
English  flag.  He  died  next  day.  The  boatswun,  Mr  Humble,  had 
bad  his  hand  shot  away,  and  he  was  wounded  above  the  elbow ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  tourniquet  put  on  than  he  hastened  on  deck  to  cheer  his 
comrades  with  his  pipe  in  boarding. 

f  Comparative  force  of  the  combatants : — 

Feftooek.  Hornet. 

Broadside  guns,        -       -  9  .10 

V^^eight— lbs.    -      -        -  192  297 

Crew— men  only,     -        -  110  162 

Tons,  ....  886  460 
— Jaiow,  vi.  198. 
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LxxvL  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 

 impression  which  the  successive  capture  of  these 

three  frigates  and  two  sloops  made,  not  only  in 
iVodigionsGreat  Britain  and  America,  but  over  the  whole 
^eat  af  ci  vilized  world.  The  triumphs  of  the  British  navy,  for 
^^^^  above  a  century,  had  been  so  uninterrupted,  and  the 
moral  influence  they  had  in  consequence  acquired  had 
become  so  prodigious,  that  it  was  generally  believed 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that  they  were  invincible, 
BSkd  that  no  other  nation  had  any  chance  of  success 
in  combating  them  on  the  ocean,  but  by  the  most 
decided  superiority  of  force.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
seen  that  in  repeated  instances  of  combats  of  single 
vessels  of  the  same  class  against  each  other,  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  had  proved  victorious,  the 
English  were  stunned  as  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, the  Americans  were  immeasurably,  and  with 
good  reason,  elated,  and  the  other  nations  in  Europe 
thought  they  discerned  at  last  the  small  black  cloud 
arising  over  the  ocean  which  was  to  involve  the 
British  maritime  power  in  destruction.    The  majo- 
rity of  men  in  the  Continental  States,  ever'govemed 
by  the  event,  and  incapable  of  just  discrimination, 
took  no  trouble  to  enquire  whether  or  not  the  vessels 
opposed  to  each  other  had  been  equally  matched, 
but  joined  in  one  universal  chorus  of  exultation  at 
the  defeat  of  a  nation  which  had  so  long  been  the 
object  of  their  avowed  dread  and  secret  jealousy. 
And  it  was  generally  said,  apparently  not  without 
reason,  that  a  naval  power  which,  with  the  command 
\  Cooper,  only  of  four  frigates  and  eight  sloops,  had  in  so  short 
Ann.^'Beg.&  time  achieved  such  successes,  might  look  forward 
109^'  distant  period,  when  its  navy  was  enlarged,  to 

wresting  from  Great  Britain  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean.^ 
In  truth,  this  succession  of  disasters,  like  all  cala- 
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mities  which  occur  in  such  numhers  together  as  to  chap. 

°  LXXVL 


he  ohviously  beyond  the  effect  of  chance,  gave  much. 


subject  for  serious  reflection,  not  merely  to  the  heed- 
less  multitude,  but  to  the  reflecting  statesmen.  It  was  Reflections 
now  painfully  evident  that  the  English  were  not^xu^ 
invincible  on  their  favourite  element ;  that  foresight 
in  preparation,  as  well  as  energy  in  action,  were  them, 
necessary  to  sustain  their  fortunes;  and  that,  if  these 
were  neglected,  they  had  no  exemption  from  the 
common  lot  of  humanity.  All  the  world  saw  indeed 
to  what  cause  the  disasters  had  been  owing.  The 
British  government,  maintaining  a  hundred  ships  of 
the  line,  and  five  hundred  smaller  vessels  actually  in 
commission,  and  carrying  on  war  at  once  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  could  not  by  possibility  man 
their  vessels  with  the  same  picked  and  skilled  crews 
as  the  Americans,  who  had  merely  a  few  frigates 
and  sloops  to  fit  out  from  the  resources  of  a  great  com- 
mercial navy.  The  frigates  and  brigs  of  the  United 
States,  built  with  extraordinary  skill  and  in  a  -pecu- 
liar manner,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the 
British  niaivy,  were  at  once  too  swift  sailors  to  be 
overtaken  by  ships  of  the  line,  and  of  too  heavy 
metal  to  be  a  fair  match  for  frigates  nominally  of  the 
same  class.  This  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of 
their  vessels  had  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
Admiralty,  who  anticipated  no  danger  from  so  dimi- 
nutive  a  marine  as  that  of  the  United  States,  though 
it  was  well  known,  and  had  been  the  subject  of 
anxious  solicitude  to  better-informed  individuals  in 
the  community.*    But  admitting  the  full  weight  of 

*  In  1808,  four  years  before  the  American  war  broke  out,  the  author 
well  recollects  hearing  his  uocle,  the  late  Dr  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  say, 

The  Americans  are  building  long  forty-six  gun  frigates,  which  really 
carry  fifty-six  or  sixty  guns;  wbea  our  forty-fours  come  to  meet  them, 
VOL.  X.  2  U 
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CHAP,  these  circumstances,  it  was  plain  that  a  new  era  in 

 naval  warfare  had  arisen,  since  the  English  came  to 

contend  with  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  very  fact  of  the 
comparison  which  they  so  anxiously  instituted  with 
their  American  antagonists,  and  the  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  in  weight  of  metal  and  strength 
of  crews,  in  the  encounters  which  had  taken  place, 
which  they  justly  pointed  out,  afforded  decisive  proof 
of  this :  with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  only  to  the  class  of  vessels, 
and  never  to  count  guns.  In  seamanship,  the  Bri- 
tish sailors,  inured  to  the  storms  of  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  might  justly  claim  an  equality  with  the 
Americans  similarly  instructed,  and  a  superiority  to 
the  mariners  of  any  other  country  in  the  globe ;  but 
in  the  practice  of  gunnery,  especially  at  a  distance,  it 
was  very  evident  that  they  were,  at  that  moment,  their 
inferiors ;  and  experience  had  now  proved,  that  long- 
continued  and  unexampled  success  had  produced  its 
wonted  effect  in  relaxing  the  bands  of  British  naval 
preparation ;  and  that  they  had  much  need  to  recol- 
lect, that  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  conquerors 
of  the  world,  the  word  for  an  army  was  derived  from 
the  verb  to  exercise.^ 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  however,  it  soon  appeared, 
that  as  much  as  unbroken  prosperity  is  pernicious, 
so  occasional  disaster  is  beneficial  to  nations,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  patriotic  spirit  is  not  extinct  in 

you  will  hear  something  new  some  of  these  days.**  In  England,  as 
in  every  other  constitutional  monarchy,  the  intelligence  and  information 
of  enlightened  individuals  often  precede  those  of  government  or  public 
Ainctionaries.  If  the  direction  of  aflbirs  could  be  confined  to  such  men, 
or  those  whom  they  can  influence,  no  wise  man  would  olject  to  the 
widest  extension  of  the  elective  fhinchise. 
*  Sxereitu8j  from  exerceo^  to  exercise. 
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their  members,  or  the  generous  feelings  buried  under  chap. 
the  weight  of  selfish  indulgences.    The  officers  who  Jlff^ 
had  commanded  in  the  vessels  which  had  been  taken 
were  all  tried  by  court-martial,  honourably  acquit-  vigoroiu 
ted,  and  immediately  after  employed  anew.    This  in 
was  going  to  work  in  the  right  spirit ;  there  was  ^lo^j^^ 
attempt  to  select  a  second  Byng  to  be  the  expiatory  diMstan. 
victim  for  popular  clamour  or  ministerial  neglect 
The  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, at  once  to  strengthen  the  squadrons  on  the 
coast  of  America,  and  fit  out  single  ships,  which 
might,  from  their  size,  crews,  and  weight  of  metal, 
really  be  a  match  for  the  gigantic  frigates  which  the 
United  States  had  sent  forth  to  prowl  through  the 
deep.  Several  vessels  were  commenced  on  the  model 
of  the  American  firigates  and  sloops,  which  had  been 
found  by  experience  so  swift-sailing  and  formidable 
in  action ;  and  secret  instructions  were  given  to  the 
commanders  of  vessels  on  the  North  American  sta- 
tion, not  to  hazard  an  encounter  with  an  opponent 
nominally  of  the  same  class,  unless  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  real  as  well  as  an  apparent  equality 
between  them.    Greater  care  was,  at  the  same  time, 
taken  in  the  selection  of  crews ;  a  larger  proportion 
of  men  was  given  to  the  cannon  on  board;  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  frequent  exercise  of  the 
men  in  ball  practice,  both  with  small  arms  and  great 
guns ;  a  point  of  vital  importance  in  naval  warfare, '  Ju&M^Ti. 
but  which  had  hitherto  been  in  an  unaccountable  igel^lnii. 
manner  neglected,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  all  ^'j^^^* 
the  departments  in  the  British  navy.^ 

The  good  effects  of  these  improvements  speedily 
appeared  in  the  next  naval  actions  which  ensued. 
Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  who  commanded  on  the 
North  American  station,  established  a  vigilant  block- 
ade of  the  harbours  of  the  United  States  i  their 
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€HAP.  commerce  was  soon  entirely  ruined,  the  immense  car- 


LXXVI 


•rying  trade  they  had  so  long  conducted,  slipped  from 
•1®^^-  their  hands ;  *  and  such  was  the  consequence  of  this 
Good      upon  their  national  finances,  which  depended  almost 
th^"*'^  entirely  on  custom-house  duties,  that  the  puhlic 
*ffort«,    revenue  had  sunk,  since  the  war  had  commenced, 

andsapine^  ,  , 

nessof  thefrom  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  annually,  to 
o^er^  €ight  millions.  Paralyzed  in  this  manner,  in  the 
sinews  of  war,  hy  the  first  results  of  the  contest,  the 
American  government  were  in  no  condition  to  aug* 
ment  their  expenditure ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
enthusiasm  which  their  glorious  successes  had  excited 
in  the  country,  no  attempt  was  made  hy  Congress 
during  the  year  1 812  to  increase  their  naval  force.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  however,  they  passed 
two  acts,  the  one  authorizing  the  building  of  four  74 
gun  ships,  and  four  of  44  :  and  in  March,  six  addi- 
tional sloops  were  ordered  to  be  built  for  the  ocean  j 
and  for  the  lakes,  as  many  as  the  public  service  might 
require.  But  a  very  considerable  period  might  be  ex- 
pected to  elapse  before  these  vessels  could  be  ready  for 
sea,  and  mean  time  their  trade  was  destroyed  and  the 
danger  imminent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  close  blocks 
ade  was  maintained  by  the  British  of  all  their  har- 
bours :  the  bays  of  the-Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware 
April  29.  ^ere  scoured  bv  Admiral  Cockbum  at  the  head  of  a 

*  Cooper, 

n.  204,    light  squadron,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  van- 
Reg.  1813^0^  landings,  by  bodies  df  'marines,  effected  along 
their  shores,*  which,  besides  doing  considerable 

*  Home  prodace,  and  of  foreign  countries,  exported  firom  America. 

Years.  VoTtlgn.  HoiM.  T4U1. 

1805,  L.1 1,078,964        L.8,830,625  L.19,909,588 

1806,  12,659,006  8,594,526  21,153,552 

1807,  12,425,741  10,145,747  22,571,488 
1812,  .li769,817  6,9N,669  ^090,606 
rl813,  593,801  A^SaC^QSl  5,818,3« 
1814,  30,243  1,412,973  1,443^16 

-^PtOtTia's  Ttogreu  6f\he  'NaHon^  iL  191. 
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damage  to  tlie  enemy's  nayal  stores  and  arsenals,  ^^^^^ 

kept  the  towns  on  the  coast  in  a  constant  state  of  1 

alarm.  1813. 

Among  the  many  officers  in  the  British  navy  who 
ardently  desired  to  meet  even  on  inferior  terms,  hut 
with  an  adequate  crew,  with  the  American  forty-four  chen. 
gun  frigates,  was  Captain  Brok£  of  the  Shannon,  p**^®' 
This  admirable  dSoer  commanded  a  frigate  pierced 
for  38  gunsi  hut  really  mounting  52  ;  and  he  had 
for  many  years  trained  the  crew,  whom,  by  admirable 
management,  he  had  brought  to  the  highest  state  of 
discipline  and  subordination,  to  the  practice  of  ball 
firing.  Being  stationed  off  Boston,  where  the  Chesa- 
peake, under  Captain  Lawrence,  of  49  guns,  had 
passed  the  winter.  Captain  Broke,  to  render  the 
combat  equal,  sent  away  the  Tenedos,  of  equal 
strength,  his  consort,  with  instructions  not  to  return 
for  three  weeks ;  and  when  she  was  fairly  out  of 
sight,  he  stood  in  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
sent  a  challenge,  couched  in  the  most  courteous 
terms,  to  the  Captain  of  the  Chesapeake,  stating  the 
exact  amount  of  his  forces,  and  inviting  him  to  sin- 
gle combat  &r  the  honour  of  their  respective  flags.* 
Having  dispatched  this  letter,  Captain  Broke,  with 
colours  flying,  lay  close  in  to  Boston  lighthouse ; 

*  Ab  the  Chesapeake  appears  to  he  now  ready  for  sea,  I  request 
yon  will  do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the  Shannon  with  her,  ship  to  ship, 
to  try  the  fortimes  of  our  respectWe  flags.  All  intermption  shall  be 
provided  against  I  entreat  jou.  Sir,  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  urged 
by  mere  personal  vanity  to  the  wish  of  meeting  the  Chesapeake ;  we 
have  both  nobler  motives.  You  wiU  feel  it  as  a  compliment,  if  I  say, 
that  the  result  of  our  meeting  may  be  the  moat  grateful  service  I  can 
render  to  ray  country ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  yon,  equally  ooafident  of 
success,  will  feel  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  repeated  triumphs  in  even 
cambaty  that  you  can  console  your  country  for  the  loss  of  that  trade  it 
can  no  longer  protect  Favoor  me  with  a  speedy  reply :  we  are  short 
of  proviriont  and  vrater,  and  cannot  remain  long  bere.**--jAMW,  vi.  199. 
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CHAP,  and  soon  the  Chesapeake  was  under  way,  surrounded 
'-by  numerous  barges  and  pleasure  boats,  which. 


amidst  loud  cheers,  accompanied  her  some  way  out  to 
what  they  deemed  a  certain  victory*  Captain  Law- 
rence  of  the  Chesapeake  had  not  received  Captain 
Broke's  challenge  when  he  stood  out ;  but  he  was 
too  brave  a  man  to  shun  an  offered  combat  on  equal 
terms,  and  such  was  the  confidence  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Boston  entertained  in  his  success,  that 
1  jam««,Ti.they  had  prepared  a  public  supper  to  greet  the  vie- 
c^'perf  ktors  on  their  return,  with  their  prisoners,  to  the  har- 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Broke  at  the  mast-head  was 
AppnMtch  anxiously  watching  the  movements  of  the  American 
shaonoa  frigate,  and  beheld  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  such  as 
lapeSw'  brave  only  can  know,  first  her  fore-topsail,  then 
Junei.  her  other  topsails  loosed  and  sheeted  home,  and 
soon  after  a  signal  gun  fired,  the  topgallant  sails 
loosed  and  set,  and  at  length  the  vessel  under  weigh, 
and  standing  out  with  a  light  air  for  the  bay.  The 
order  to  clear  for  action  was  immediately  given  on 
board  the  Shannon,  and  as  promptly  obeyed ;  and 
soon  the  two  vessels  neared,  the  Shannon  clewing 
up  her  foresail,  and  with  her  main-topsail  braced 
flat,  under  a  light  breeze  from  the  shore,  that  the 
Chesapeake  might  overtake  her.  The  American 
came  gallantly  down  with  three  flags  flying,  on 
one  of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Sailors'  rights  and  free 
trade.*'  The  Shannon  had  an  unicorn  jack  at  the 
fore-mast,  and  an  old  rusty  blue  ensign  at  the  mizen 
peak,  and  two  other  ensigns  rolled  up  and  ready 
to  be  hoisted,  if  either  of  these  should  be  shot  away. 
Her  heavy  guns  were  loaded  alternately  with  two  round 
shot  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  musket^balls,  and  with 
one  round  and  one  double-headed  shot  ineach  gun.  At 
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a  quarter  to  six  the  enemy  hauled  up  within  two  hun«  chap. 

LXXVI 

dred  yards  of  the  Shannon's  weather  beam,  and  her  - 

crew  gave  three  cheers ;  Captain  Broke  upon  that 
harangued  his  men,  telting  them  that  that  day  would 
decide  the  superiority  of  British  seamen,  when  pro* 
perly  trained,  over  those  of  all  other  nations ;  and 
that  the  Shannon  would  show  how  short  a  time  the 
Americans  had  to  boast  when  opposed  to  an  equal 
force.    Loud  cheers  followed  this  gallant  appeal,  i 
and  the  two  ships  being  now  not  more  than  a  stone- ^  ^ 
throw  asunder,  the  order  was  given  to  the  crew  of287.^'' 
the  Shannon  to  commence  firing.^ 

Slowly,  and  with  deliberate  aim,  the  British  guns 
were  pointed,  and  discharged  successively  at  theTheChe- 
American  frigate  as  she  passed, 'receiving,  at  the|J^J[^^^' 
same  time,  her  broadside,  which  was  delivered  at 
onoe,  and  with  great  effect  But  the  Shannon's 
guns,  admirably  directed,  soon  injured  the  Chesa* 
peake's  rigging,  as  well  as  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  her  men ;  and  after  two  or  three  broadsides 
had  in  this  manner  been  exchanged,  the  Chesapeake, 
attempting  to  haul  her  foresail  up,  fell  on  board  the 
Shannon,  whose  starboard  bower-anchor  locked 
with  her  mizen  channels.  In  this  situation  the  great 
guns  ceased  firing,  except  the  Shannon's  two  after* 
most  guns,  thirty*two  pound  carronades,  loaded  with 
grape  and  round  shot,  which  soon  beat  in  the  stem- 
ports  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  sweeping  the  deck, 
drove  the  men  from  their  quarters.  For  a  few  minutes 
a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  by  the  marines 
on  both  sides;  but  erelong,  Captain  Broke  observing 
that  the  Americans  were  not  stimding  to  their  guns, 
ordered  the  two  ships  to  be  lashed  together,  and  the 
boarders  to  be  call^  up  from  below.  Mr  Stevens, 
the  Shannon's  boatswain,  a  veteran  who  bad  fought 
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GdAP.  in  Rodney's  action,  immediately  set  alioiit  maklpor 

LXXVI  •  • 

 the  ships  fast,  outside  the  Shaonon's  bulwark,  and 

18ia  while  so  employed,  he  had  his  left  arm,  which  held 
1  James,  ii.  on  to  the  cnemy^s  rigging,  hacked  off  by  repeated 
BMn^u!  sabre  cuts  from  their  marines,  and  his  body  mortally 
Cooper  ii  ^^^^^^  muskctry  from  the  tops  ;  but,  in  spite 
287.  /  of  all,  he  had  fastened  the  ships  together  with  the 
Broke*8  i*ight  arm  ere  his  hold  relaxed  in  death  I — a  deed  of 
Ann^  Reg  Worthy  of  ancient  Rome.* 

1812, 185.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  brave  Captain-  Lawrence, 
Chron!^  and  several  other  officers  in  the  Chesapes^e  were 
Desperate  wounded,  and  Captain  Broke,  at  the  head  of  the 
by°wWch  boarders,  leapt  upon  the  Chesapeake's  quarterdeck, 
she  was        which  scarcc  an  American  was  to  be  seen  ;  and 

earned. 

the  men  quickly  following,  the  seamen  on  the 
gangways,  twenty-five  in  number,  were,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  overpowered  or  driven  below  ;  and 
the  second  party  of  boarders  having  now  come  for- 
ward amidst  loud  cheers,  the  hatchways  were  closed 
down,  and  a  sharp  fire  opened  upon  the  marines  in 
the  tops,  who  kept  up  a  destructive  discharge  of 
musketry.  The  sailors  from  the  Shannon's  fore- 
yard,  headed  by  Mr  Smith,  at  the  same  time  forced 
their  way  up  to  the  Chesapeake's  main  yard,  and 
thence  to  her  tops,  which  in  a  few  minutes  were 
cleared.  Captain  Broke  at  this  moment  was  furi- 
ously assailed  by  three  American  sailors  who  had 
previously  submitted ;  he  succeeded  in  parrying  a 
thrust  at  his  breast,  but  was  immediately  after 
knocked  down  by  the  but-end  of  a  musket.  As  he 
rose,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in  his  own 
words,  the  American  flag  hauled  down,  and  the 
proud  old  British  Union  floating  triumphantly  over 
it."  So  rapid  was  the  action,  that  fifteen  minutes 
only  elapsed  from  the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired, 
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till  the  Chesapeake  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 

British.    Unhappily,  Lieutenant  Watt,  who  hauled  

down  the  enemy's  colours,  not  having  immediately 
succeeded  in  hoisting  the  British  above  it,  was  killed, 
with  two  of  his  men,  by  a  discharge  of  musketry  from 
the  Shannon's  marines,  in  the  belief  that  the  conflict  >  Cooper, 
still  continued.    Yet,  in  this  short  period,  the  Chesa- 
peake  had  sustained  a  loss  of  forty-seven  killed  a^d^g^^^^g'"' 
ninety-eight  wounded;    a  dreadful  proof  of  thejai»es,vi. 
admirable  training  in  the  use  of  their  arms,,  ^^^^spu^n 
small  and  great,  which  the  Shannon's  peo{^  ^^De^p^'" 
received.    Her  own  loss  had  also  been  severe:  it  Ann  Reg. 
amounted  to  twenty-four  killed,   and  fifty-nine 
wounded.** 

Perhaps  no  single  combat  between  vessels  of  war 
ever  produced  so  great  a  moral  impression  as  this  Great 
did,  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  Briti^^^^^of 
Islands.  The  Americans  had  fallen  into  the  fault 
of  the  British,  and  began  to  think  themselves,  from 
their  extraordinary  success,  invincible  in  naval  war- 
faire :  the  English,  unaccustomed  to  disasters  at  sea, 
had  almost  begun  to  fear  that  their  long  career  of 
glory  on  the  ocean  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  they 
sustained  such  repeated  shocks  from  a  maritime  force 
so  diminutive  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Propor- 
tionally great  was  the  despondency  on  one  side  and 
joy  on  the  other,,  when  the  reault  of  this  action, 
where  an  equality  for  the  first  time  obtained  between 
the  combatants,  and  due  attention  had  been  paid  in 
both  cases  to  their  training,  explained  at  once  to  what 
causes  the  former  disasters  had  been  owing.  The 

*  Comparatiye  force  of  the  combatants. 

Bhannon.  Cheiwpeftte. 

Broadside  guns,   25   25 

Weight  in  lbs  538  590 

Crew.   Men  only,  806  876 

^AXBS,  yL  209. 
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CHAP,  effect  in  restorinfir  public  confidence  in  Great  Britain 

LXXVI.  •  • 

 lin  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  was  immense,  and  the 

1813b  feelings  of  every  right  thinking  man  in  the  country 
went  along  with  government  when  they  made  Captain 
Broke  a  baronet.    The  brave  victor  brought  his 
prize,  amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the  inhabitants  and 
sailors  in  the  harbour,  who  jnanned  every  spar  of 
their  vessels,  into  Halifax,  where  the  lamented  Cap- 
^  Cooper,  tain  Lawrence  soon  after  breathed  his  last,  and  was 
^3.  *    buried  with  military  honours  in  presence  of  all  the 
Jmes,  Ti,  British  officers  on  the  station,  who  uncovered  as  their 
noble  antagonist  was  lowered  into  the  grave.^ 

No  long  period  elapsed  before  it  appeared  from 
Combats  Other  detached  combats,  of  which  alone  this  naval 
ves^?   warfare  admitted,  that  the  old  superiority  of  the 
The  ^  British  navy  remained  unimpaired.    The  British 
£n^-     hrig  Boxer,  of  fourteen  guns  and  sixty-six  men,  was 
PeU«m^  indeed  taken  by  the  American  brig  Enterprize,  of 
and  Argus,  sixteen  guus  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men; 
Sept  5.    the  former  defect  of  inadequate  manning  having 
paralyzed  all  the  efforts  of  devoted  valour,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  commanders  of  both  vessels,  who 
were  killed  during  its  continuance  ;  but  on  the  next 
occasion,  when  any  thing  like  equality  of  force 
existed,  the  result  was  in  favour  of  the  British.  On 
Aug*  14.  the  14th  August  the  Pelican,  British  brig  of  eight- 
een guns,  met  the  American  brig  Argus,  of  twenty ; 
and  as  the  crew  of  the  latter  was  somewhat  superior, 
and  the  broadside  weight  of  metal  a  little  in  iavour 
of  the  former,  the  combatants  were  very  nearly 
matched.*  The  action  soon  became  extremely  warm, 

Feliow,  ATgQf. 

*  Broadside  guns,      -       -       9  -      -  10 
VTeight  ip  lbs.,    -       -        262    -       -  228 

Crew,  men  only      -      -    101  •      -  122 
Tons,       -      •      r       385   •      «  316 
— Jamxs,  vi.  223 ;  and  Coopbb,  ii.  308. 
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and  before  it  had  lasted  many  minutes  Captain  Allen  chap. 

of  the  Argus  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  rigging  '- 

of  his  vessel  so  much  cut  up  that  the  command  of  ^^^^ 
it  was  lost  At  length,  after  a  gallaint  resistance,  the 
Pelican  succeeded  in  raking  the  Argus,  and  shortly  ijames,?!. 
after  carried  her  by  boarding.    The  Argus  had  sixg^'^^^^j. 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded :  the  Pelican  two  killed  496. 
and  five  wounded.  This  action  was  the  more  remark^ 
able,  that  it  took  place  off  St  David's  in  the  mouth  ^^|; 
of  the  Irish  channel.  ^ 

Various  operations  were  undertaken  this  summer 
in  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  by  the  British  squadron  Naraiope. 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  ch^! 
but  they  were  not  attended  with  any  remarkable  sue- P*^®^y- 
cess.    An  attack  on  Craney  Island,  which  the  Ame- 
ricans had  fortified,  failed  from  the  water  being  found 
too  shallow,  when  the  boats  approached  the  shore, 
to  admit  of  the  troops  being  landed  :  but  some  gal- 
lant boat  enterprizes  against  schooners  of  the  enemy 
had  previously  proved  successful.  The  British  were 
consoled  for  this  check  by  the  victorious  issue  of  an 
attack  made  by  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  with  a  strong Jime  26. 
body  of  marines,  on  an  American  post  and  battery 
at  Hampton,  which  was  quickly  stormed  two  days 
after,  and  all  its  guns  taken ;  some  acts  of  vio- 
lence were  committed  on  the  inhabitants,  during 
the  heat  of  the  assault,  which  gave  rise  to  much 
acrimonious  feeling  in  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after,  two  fine  brigs,  the  Anaconda  and  Atlas,  the  jqIj  is. 
former  of  ten,  the  latter  of  eighteen  guns,  were  taken 
in  Ocracoke  harbour  by  the  boats  and  marines  of  joij  24. 
the  squadron  under  Lieutenant  Westphal;  and 
Captain  Fleury  in  the  Martin,  who  had  grounded  in 
the  Delaware,  most  gallantly  beat  off  an  attack  by  a 
cloud  of  American  gun-boats,  and  at  length,  when 
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CHAP,  the  tide  rose,  made  off  with  one  as  his  prize,,  to 

 '  the  great  mortification  of  the  crowd  on  shore,  who 

1^^^  had  hastened  to  witness  what  they  deemed  a  certain 
victory.  The  American  squadron  of  frigates  put  to 
sea  from  New  York,  but  was  speedily  pursued  by 
the  British  squadron  of  superior  strength,  and  block- 
aded in  New  London.  Upon  the  whole,  although 
the  operations  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays 
were  not  attended  with  any  great  results,  yet  they 
had  the  effect  of  completely  destroying  the  trade 
of  the  most  flourishing  harbours  in  the  United 
States ;  and  sensibly  demonstrated  to  the  people 
1  James,  yi.  the  follv  of  the  war  in  which  they  had  ensfaffed, 

224  239  *        •  •  o  o  » 

Ann.  Reg.  in  which^  without  tbe  slightest  hope  of  territorial 
(><fpfi^ii  a^rg^^dizement,  they  were  undergoing  the  reali- 
812, 326.  ties  of  naval  blockade,  national  insult,  and  commer- 
cial ruin.^ 

The  operations  by  land  during  the  year  1813  were 
Opera-    conductcd  ou  a  greater  scale  than  in  the  preceding 
lind^iJd  campaign,  and  though  they  terminated,  upon  the 
American  whole,  gloriously  for  the  British  arms,  yet  the  con- 
timTlfbr  test  was  more  bloody,  and  success  more  various, 
the  war.   rpj^^  absorbing  interest  of  the  contest,  yet  doubtful 
and  undecided,  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  of  sending  off  every  sabre  and  bayonet  that 
could  be  spared  to  feed  the  army  of  Welliii^ton,  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  despatch  an  ade- 
quate force  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  compelled 
government,  how  reluctantly  soever,  to  entrust  the 
defence  of  those  provinces  mainly  to  the  bravery  and 
patriotism  of  their  inhabitants.    Nor  was  the.  confi- 
dence reposed  in  vain ;  although,  as  the  Americans 
had  now  accumulated  a  considerable  force  on  the 
frontier,  the  struggle  was  more  violent,  and  victory 
alternated  with  disaster.    Tbe  American  govemi- 
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ment,  as  is  the  case  with  all  demoqratic  states,  had  chap. 

rashed  into  the  contest  wholly  unprepared,  alike  1 

by  land  and  sea,  to  maintain  it,  and  they  had,  in  ^^^^ 
consequence,  sustained  nothing  but  disaster  on  the 
former  element;  and  if,  on  the  latter,  they  met  with 
extraordinary  success,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
hardihood  and  skill  of  their  seamen,  coupled  with 
the  dispersion  of  the  British  force,  and  the  accidental 
ignorance  of  the  English  government  of  the  structure 
and  size  of  the  American  frigates.  But  the  national 
passions  were  now  roused  in  the  United  States,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour.   ,  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  four  Jan.  3. 
additional  ships  of  the  line  and  four  sloops  were 
ordered  to  be  built,  and  a  loan  of  16,000,000  March  6. 
dollars  was  contracted  for  at  7^  per  cent ;  and  in 
order  to  excite  the  ardour  of  their  own,  and,  if  possi* 
ble,  shake  the  fidelity  of  British  seamen,  the  war 
was  justified,  in  an  elaborate  report  presented  by  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations  to  Congress,  and 
approved  of  by  them,  entirely  on  the  ground  of  the 
right  claimed  by  the  English  government  to  search 
for  and  reclaim  British  subjects  on  board  of  Ameri-^J^P^*^*^ 
can  vessels.  This  they  declared  they  were  determined  gress,  Jan. 
at  all  hazards  to  resist,  should  they  stand  alone  in^n^^^R^g, 
the  contest:  "  for  to  appeal  to  arms  in  defence  of  am3,i78, 
right,  and  to  lay  them  down  without  securing  it,  Cooper,  u. 
would  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a^'^^^" 
relinquishment  of  it.**^ 

The  first  operations  of  the  campaign  in  Canada 
proved  singularly  unfortunate  to  the  Americans.  In 
the  end  of  January,  General  Winchester,  with  a 
thousand  men,  crossed  over  to  attack  Fort  Detroit 
in  the  upper  province,  and,  before  any  force  could 
^e  assembled  io  resist  him,  made  himself  master  of 
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CHAP.  Frenchtown.   twenty-six  miles  from  that  place. 

LfXXVi  '       •       w  *  ^ 

General  Proctor,  however,  who  commanded  the  Bri- 


^^^^  tish  forces  in  that  quarter,  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
I^I^fMt  irruption,  than  he  hastily  assembled  a  body  of  five 
^^^J^  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  being  the  Glengarry 
ter,  and  fencibles,  and  six  hundred  Indians,  and  commenced 
Ogde^-^  ^  attack  upon  the  invaders  two  days  afterwards 
in  the  fort  of  Ogdenburg.  The  assault  was  made 
Jan.  22.  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  difficulty :  deep 
Be^8i3,8now  impeded  the  assailants  at  every  step,  and  the 
Am-^'  American  marksmen,  from  behind  their  defences, 
strong's  kept  up  a  very  heavy  fire ;  but  the  gallantry  of  the 
1812, 1 67,  British  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  the  fort  was 
carried,  with  eleven  guns,  all  its  stores,  and  two 
in  Canada,  armed  schoonors  in  the  harbour/ 

^  '       But  a  far  more  material  success  soon  consoled  the 
Capture  of  Americans  for  their  reverses.  By  indefatigable  exer- 
^pltai^of         during  the  winter,  they  had  augmented  their 
Canada.   ^^^^^  forcc  in  Sackett's  harbour  so  considerably,  that 
the  British  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario  was  no  longer 
a  match  for  them.    Nor  is  thb  surprising ;  for  the 
Americans  built  their  ships  at  their  own  doors,  with 
all  their  materials  at  hand,  while  the  British,  from 
the  long  export  of  timber  to  England,  had  not 
even  wood  in  abundance,  and  were  obliged  to 
bring  all  their  naval  stores  from  Great  Britain; 
and  it  was  computed  that  each  gun,  before  it  was 
launched  on  the  lakes,  had  cost  a  thousand  pounds. 
Encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  the  Americans 
fitted  out  an  expedition  of  seventeen  hundred 
April  27.  men,  who  sailed  from  Sackett's  harbour  on  board 
fourteen  armed  vessels,  and  two  days  afterwards 
effected  a  landing,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  at  the  old 
fort  of  Toronto,  three  miles*  from  York,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Canada.   General  Sheaffe  commanded  the 
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British  forces  in  that  quarter;  hut  he  could  only  chap. 
collect  seven  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  a 
hundred  Indians ;  with  these,  however,  he  made  a  -^^^^^ 
stout  resistance  in  the  woods  and  thickets,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  grenadiers  of  the  8th  Regiment 
fell  to  a  man.    He  was  at  last  overpowered,  and 
compelled  to  fall  hack  to  the  town,  which  was  weakly 
fortified ;  and  in  its  bastion  was  a  large  magazine 
of  powder,  which  exploded  as  the  assailants  were 
advancing  to  the  attack.    Two  hundred  of  them, 
with  General  Pike,  their  commander,  were  blown  into 
the  air  by  this  catastrophe,  and  half  that  number  of 
the  British  ;  but  the  walls  were  thrown  down  by  the 
shock,  and  the  defences  were  no  longer  maintain- 
able, while,  at  the  same  time,  Chauncey,  with  his  flo- 
tilla, had  worked  his  way  into  the  harbour.  Sheaffe, 
therefore,  wisely  availed  himself  of  the  consternation 
produced  among  the  Americans  by  the  explosion,  to 
effect  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Kingston,  with 
the  whole  regulars  who  remained  unhurt,  about  four 
hundred  in  number  ;  and,  though  the  enemy  seized 
all  the  public  stores  that  were  left  in  the  place,  they 
re-embarked  with  such  haste  that  they  were  all  aban- 
doned; and,  by  their  own  admission,  the  only  tro- 
phies they  brought  away  were    a  stand  of  colours  and 
a  human  scalp.''    The  Americans,  however,  carried 
off  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  an  equal  number^  Ann. 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side  in  the  action ;  ^^^^ 
and  the  Biitish  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  a  large  ^^"^^ 
ship  on  the  stocks,  and  extensive  naval  stores,  which  Aim- ' 
they  were  obliged  to  bum  to  prevent  them  from  fall-f^^fa^ 
ing  into  the  enemy's  hands.  ^ 

The  American  squadron,  after  this  success,  sailed 
away  to  Sackett's  harbour  for  reinforcements,  in 
^order  to  prosecute  their  ulterior  operations ;  and 
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CHAP,  meanwiiile  Colonel  Proctor,  crossiDg:  Lake  Erie. 

 Imade  a  dasfa,  with  nine  hundred  regulars  and  mili- 

tia,  and  twelve  hundred  Indians,  at  General  Harri- 
Aprii  26.  son,  who  lay  with  his  division  near  the  rapids  of 
fhe°foI^*  the  Miami,  on  the  American  side,  in  a  position 
andftSkS^®^''®"^*^®'^®^  hy  blockhouses  and  batteries,  which 
at  Sack-   defied  cvcry  attack  made  upon  them.  Meanwhile, 
etTBhar-         American  regiments,  eight  hundred  strong, 
under  General  Clay,  approached  to  aid  Harrison, 
and  at  first,  by  a  sudden  attack,  carried  part 
of  the  British  batteries.    Having  incautiously  fol- 
May  6.     lowcd  up  their  success  too  far,  however,  these  regi- 
ments were  surrounded  by  the  British  and  Indians, 
and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  totally  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and 
five  hundred  prisoners,  while  the  English  lost  only 
fifteen  killed  and  forty-five  wounded.    Meantime,  a 
considerable  reinforcement  of  sailors  having  reached 
the  British  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  squadron  on  that 
lake,  under  their  able  and  gallant  officer^  Sir  James 
Yeo,  was  enabled  to  put  to  sea  from  Kingston,  and  a 
combined  attack  by  land  and  water  was  attempted 
on  Sackett's  harbour,  the  principal  naval  establish- 
May  28.  mcut  of  the  cucmy  on  that  inland  sea.   The  expedi- 
,  tion  excited  great  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
and  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  by 
the  British,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  this 
growing  and  formidable  naval  establishment  of  the 
enemy.    These  hopes,  however,  were  miserably  dis- 
appointed.   The  troops  landed  indeed,  and,  after 
some  sharp  skirmishing,  advanced  over  a  narrow 
isthmus,  connecting  the  island  on  which  they  had 
landed  with  the  mainland.  Though  the  British  were 
only  seven  hundred  strong,  and  the  Americans,  in 
the  absence  of  their  main  force,  about  a  thousand; 
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yet  the  whole  American  militia  took  to-flight  on  the  eHAP, 
first  discharge,  leaving  the  regulars,  not  more  than 
four  hundred  strong,  to  sustain  the  combat.    In  the 
first  moment  of  alarm,  their  officers  actually  set 
fire  to  their  naval  storehouses,  arsenal,  and  bar- 
racks, which  were  speedily  consumed.  Unhappily, 
this  was  deemed  a  sufficient  achievement  .by  Sir 
George  Prevost,  who,  conceiving  his  force  not  ade-^. Christie, 
quate  to  any  further  operation,  re-embarked  hisAnJ^^keg, 
troops,  at  a  time  when  a  vigorous  assault  would  P^o*}^^'j^rm 
bably  have  led  to  the  entire  capture  of  this  important  strong,  i. 

•  •  128i  147 

depdt,  and  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  naval  *: 
contest  on  the  lakes.^ 

The  principal  American  force  on  Lake  Ontario, 
about  six  thousand  strong,  were  at  this  juncture Rednotion 
engaged  in  an  attack  on  Fort  George  at  the  western  George'by 
extremity  of  the  lake.    Early  in  the  morning  of  the*^® 
27th  May,  a  combined  attack  was  made,  both  by  May  27. 
the  naval  and  military  forces,  on  that  stronghold } 
the  former  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey,  the  latter  led  by  General  Dearborn.  General 
Vincent,  who  commanded  the  British  in  that  quar- 
ter, could  not  muster  above  nine  hundred  soldiers ; 
but  with  this  handful  of  men  he  made  a  most  gallant 
resistance,  until  at  length  the  works,  especially  on  . 
the  lake-front,  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  heavy 
cannonade,  the  British  commander  blew  up  the  for^ 
and  withdrew,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  to  a  strong  position  on  Burlington  heights, 
near  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  he  collected  detach- 
ments from  Chippewa,  Fort  Erie,  and  other  points^*  Ann. 
and  assembled  about  sixteen  hundred  troops,  of^'^^^^' 
which  one-half  were  regular  soldiers.'   After  this-^^^  ^ 
success  the  Americans  advanced  to  Queenstown,  andis^'^fss] 
being  strongly  reinforced,  established  themselves  in  ^f^^^ 
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CHAP,  solid  manner  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  with  nearly 
 SIX  thonsand  men. 

1813.  This  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  lodgment 
TheAme-  which  the  Americans  had  effected  in  the  Canadian 
defeated  at  *^®rri^^>  and  it  excited,  in  consequence,  equal 
attention  and  alarm  through  the  whole  British  pos- 
BeaTen'  sossious.  General  Dearborn  now  confidently  anti- 
Bb^^  cipated  their  entire  conquest  at  no  distant  period ; 
and  to  dislodge  Vincent  from  his  position,  he  pushed 
forward  a  body  of  three  thousand  infantry,  two  bun- 
dred  and  fifty  horse,  and  nine  guns.  No  sooner 
June  8.  was  the  English  general  apprized  of  their  approach, 
than  he  dispatched  eight  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Harvey^  to  retard  their  advance ;  and  this  gallant 
officer  finding,  when  he  arrived  near  the  enemy,  that 
they  kept  a  bad  look-out,  resolved  on  a  nocturnal 
surprize.  This  was  accordingly  executed,  in  the 
most  brilliant  style,  as  soon  as  it  wsus  dark,  and  with 
such  success,  that  two  generals  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  four  guns  captured. 
After  this  check,  the  enemy  retreated  to  Fort  George 
in  great  confusion.  Having  recovered  from  this  disas- 
ter. Dearborn,  a  fortnight  after,  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion of  six  hundred  men  to  dislodge  aBritish  picquet» 
jnne  24.  whiph  was  postcd  at  a  place  called  Beavers'  Dams,  a 
few  miles  from  Queenstown.  They  were  soon  beset 
on  their  road  through  the  woods  by  Captain  Kerr, 
vrith  a  small  body  of  Indians,  and  Lieutenant  Fitz- 
gibbons,  at  the  head  of  forty-six  of  the  49th  regiment, 
not  two  hundred  strong  in  all ;  but  this  little  force 
was  so  skilfully  disposed  as  to  make  the  Americans 
believe  they  were  the  light  troops  of  a  very  superior 
army,  which  in  fact  was  approaching,  though  it  had 
not  come  up.  They  surrendered  in  consequence,  five 
bundfe4  in  numberi  w)th  two  guns  and  two  stfui- 
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dards.  Shortly  after,  a  saccessful  expedition  was  chap. 
undertaken  against  the  American  fortified  harhour. 


of  Black  Rock  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  was  burned,  ^^^^ 
with  all  its  naval  stores  and  vessels,  by  a  BritishJaW  ii. 
detachment  under  Colonel  Bishopp,  who  unfortu-8i^^85. 
nately  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory;  while  the:^™-  , 

Tfc  •  •  1    n    -n  ^    t  1  •  %         strong,  L 

British  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlam  captured  twoisr,  isi. 
armed  schooners,  of  eleven  guns  each — a  success  of^°i3^^' 
no  small  importance,  in  a  warfare  where  so  much^^* 
depended  on  the  command  of  those  inland  waters.^ 

These  repeated  disasters  so  disconcerted  the 
Americans,  that  though  their  force  at  Fort  George  Blockade 
was  still  more  than  double  that  of  the  British  who^^^^"^ 
advanced  against  it,  yet  they.kept  cautiously  withinandrepuise 
their  lines;  and  submitted  to  be  insulted  by  the^£^^' 
English  troops,  who  not  only  cooped  them  up  within  ^^ 
their  walls,  but  actually  advanced  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  'of  their  guns.    Prevost,  however, 
wisely  judged  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  impru- 
dence to  assault  the  Americans,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, with  half  their  number,  in  works  bristling  with 
cannon,  and  supported  by  the  fire  of  Fort  Niagara 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  as  no  provoca- 
tion could  induce  them  to  quit  their  lines,  he  left  a 
force  to  maintain  the  blockade,  and  returned  to 
Kingston.    Meanwhile  the  war  was  vigonously  pro- 
secuted on  Lake  Erie  by  General  Proctor,  who 
invested  the  fort  of  Lower  Sandusky  on  the  San-AQg.2. 
dusky  River,  with  five  hundred  rc^lars  and  militia, 
and  above  three  thousand  Indians.    The  works 
having  been  battered*  Proctor  led  his  troops  to  the*  chrUtie, 
asaanlt.    They  crossed  die  glacis  with  great  gal-^^„^j 
lantry,  though  entirely  deserted  by  their  Indian  wiin 
allies,  whom  no  consideration  could  induce  to  foceArm- 
the  great  guns,  and  were  actually  in  the  ditch,'  whenf^^f^ 
£ke  head  of  the  column  was  smote  with  such  a  fire 
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CHAP,  of  grape  and  musketry,  that  they  were  driven  hack, 
'  and  obliged  to  re-emhark  with  the  loss  of  a  hun- 


1813.  ^^^^  killed  and  wounded,  and  he  soon  after  raised  the 
siege. 

These  mutual  injuries,  though,  upon  the  whole, 
Succen  of  highly  favourable  to  the  British  arms,  yet  in  truth 
on^]^e^^ decided  nothing;  it  was  on  the  lakes  that  the  real 
pWa^"     blows  were  to  be  struck,  and  a  decisive  superiority 
acquired  by  the  one  party  over  the  other.  Events 
in  the  outset  of  this  inland  naval  warfare  were  high*- 
ly  favourable  to  the  British  arms.    Streqgthened  by 
the  two  armed  schooners,  which  had  been  taken  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  which  had  been  christened 
the  Broke  and  the  Shannon,  the  English  flotilla^ 
with  nine  hundred  men  on  board,  stretched  across 
the  lake,  took  Plattsburg,  which  was  evacuated  by 
twelve  hundred  Americans  without  firing  a  shot, 
burned  part  of  the  naval  stores,  and  brought  away 
the  rest,  and  also  destroyed  their  naval  establish- 
ments at  Burlington  and  Champlain.    By  these 
successes,  a  decisive  superiority  was  acquired  on 
Aug.  10  Champlain  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

M  ^2S  Jsimes  Yeo  also  gained  consideraUe  successes  on 
^Ann.  '  Lake  Ontario,  particularly  on  the  10th  August, 
^1^7^^' when  he  captured  two  schooners,  and  destroyed  two 
others ;  but  no  decisive  engagement  took  place  on 
Ana-'  that  inland  sea,  as  neither  party  was  sufficimtly 
L  confident  in  his  strength  to  risk  the  &te  of  the  camk 
James,  vi.  paign  by  a  general  battle  on  its  surface/ 

But  while  the  campaign,  both  by  land  and  water, 
qpefectiTe  was  thus  prospcrous  in  the  upper  provisoes,  a  dread- 
3riUrff*^*^"^  disaster  occurred  on  Lake  Erie,  which  mone 
flotilla  on  than  compensated  all  these  advantages,  and  imme- 
diately  exposed  the  British  provinces  in  North 
America  to  imminent  danger,  which  was  the  more 
«Ui>iningr  that  the  force  at  ibe  ^command  of  ^ 
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George  Prevost  was  so  small  as  to  be  wholly  inade-  chap, 

.  LXXVL' 

quate  to  the  defence  of  a  frontier,  every  where  vulner- :  - 

able,  and  above  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length. 
Both  parties  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  aug» 
ment  their  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie ;  but  owing  to 
the  superior  facilities  of  the  Americans  for  ship« 
building  at  their  own  doors,  while  the  whole  British 
naval  stores  had  to  come  from  England,  the  weighty 
as  well  as  the  number  of  their  vessels,  became  soon 
superior  to  that  of  the  British,  while  the  total  stoppage 
of  their  mercantile  navy  gave  them  ample  means  for 
manning  them  with  numerous  crews  of  picked  seamen. 
Captain  Barclay,  an  officer  inferior  to  none  in  the 
serviee  of  GreAt  Britain  for  skill  and  gallantry,  was 
appointed  in  May  to  the  command  of  the  squadron 
on  the  lake,  and  immediately  entered  on  his  unen^^ 
viable  duty,  when  the  whole  force  was  not  equal 
to  a  British  20  gun-brig.  The  Detroit,  however, 
was  soon  after  launched,  and  fifty  English  seamen 
having  been  received  and  distributed  through  his 
ships,  Barclay  set  out,  early  in  September,  with  his 
little  fleet,  consisting  of  two  ships,  two  schooners,  a 
brig,  and  a  sloop,  carrying  in  all  63  guns.  Thus 
there  was  not  one  British  sailor  to  each  gun ;  the 
rest  of  his  crews  being  made  up  of  S40  soldiers  and 
80  Canadians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
squadron,  of  two  more  vessels  and  an  equal  number 
of  guns,  was  nearly  double  the  weight  of  metal  and^  JaiiiM.TL 
number  of  hands ;  and  still  more  superior,  from  their ^^f^' 
crews  being  all  experienced  seamen,  to  meet  ^^^fgy*^^* 
wretched  mixture  of  five  landsmen  to  one  sailor,  who 
manned  the  British  fieet^'*' 

*  Force  of  Americto  and  British  squadrons. 

.    .  BritWi.  Ameiioan. 

Ships,  brigs,  and  schooners,   6   8  ^ 

Broadside  guns,   34.....  «  ^4 
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CHAP.     Barday,  in  the  first  instance^  with  this  feeble  force, 

 ^blockaded  the  American  flotilla  in  the  harbour  of 

1813-  Presqu'  Isle,  now  Erie,  which  he  could  do  with  safety. 
Desperate  notwithstanding  his  inferiority,  as  the  Americans 
iJMr£rie,<^<>uld  uot  get  their  squadron  over  the  bar  in  its 
of  the front,  but  with  the  guns  out,  which  of  course  pre- 
Brittah.  vented  their  attempting  it  in  the  face  of  an  armed 
force.  At  length,  however,  their  Commodore,  Cap- 
tain Parry,  adroitly  seized  the  moment  when 
Barclay  was  absent,  and  got  outside  the  bar.  The 
British  commander  upon  this  returned  to  Amherst- 
burg,  where  he  was  soon  blockaded  by  the  American 
squadron ;  the  former  being  busily  engaged  mean 
time  in  exercising  the  soldiers  at  the  guns,  and 
accustoming  the  Canadians  to  handle  their  ropes. 
Soon,  however,  provisions  on  that  desolate  shore  fell 
short ;  and  Barclay,  deeming  his  crews  a  little  more 
efficient,  put  to  sea.  An  action  ensued  between  the 
Sept.  10.  opposite  squadrons,  which  for  valour  and  resolution 
displayed  on  both  sides  never  was  surpassed.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  Lawrence,  which  bore  Com- 
modore Parry's  flag,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  British 
guns :  she  became  unmanageable.  Parry  shifted  his 
flag  on  board  the  Niagara,  and  soon  after  the  colours 
of  the  Lawrence  were  hauled  down  amidst  loud 
cheers  from  the  British  squadron.  After  this,  the 
firing  ceased  on  both  sides  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a 
breeze  at  the  same  time  having  sprung  up  behind 
the  Americans,  Parry  skilfully  gained  the  weather« 
gage,  while  the  British  vessels,  in  endeavouring  to 
wear  round  to  present  a  fresh  broadside  to  their 

Weight  of  metal  in  lbs.,   459  928 

Crews,   845  680 

Tom,  1250  960 

«»-Jamb8,  vi.  248,  249. 
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-antagoniftte,  fell,  from  the  inexperience  of  the  crews,  chap. 

into  confusion,  and  for  the  most  part  got  jammed  . 

together  with  their  hows  facing  the  enemy's  broad-  ^^^^ 
sides.  •  So  defective,  too,  was  Barclay's  equipment, 
that  he  had  only  one  boat  on  board  of  his  own 
vessel,  the  Detroit,  and  it  was  pierced  with  shot: 
he  could  not,  in  consequence,  take  possession  of 
his  prize ;  the  Lawrence  drifted  out  of  fire,  and  her 
crew  immediately  rehoisted  their  colours ;  and  Parry 
took  advantage  of  the  weather*gage  which  he  had 
gained,  to  take  a  position  with  his  remaining  ves- 
sels, which  raked  the  principal  British  ships ;  while 
they,  from  the  unskilfulness  of  their  men,  were 
nnable  to  handle  their  ropes  so  as  to  extricate  them-i  Cooper« 
selves  from  the  danger.    The  result  was,  that  after  ^^"^^ 
a  dreadful  carnage  and  desperate  engagement  ^^^^^^ 
three  hours,  the  whole  British  vessels  were  taken :  Christie, 
but  not  until  they  had  become  wholly  unmanageable,  j^^R^g. 
all  the  officers,  including  Barclay,  being  killed  ot^^^^>}^* 
desperately  wounded,  and  they  had  lost  forty-one  Biireky's 
killed,  and  ninety-four  wounded,  or  above  a  third  of  ^^^'^^ 
the  whole  men  on  board  the  flotilla.^ 

The  effects  of  this  dreadful  defeat  speedily  were 
felt  in  the  military  operations.    The  Americans  Retreat 
being  now  entirely  masters  of  Lake  Erie,  had  it  in^^^^ 
their  power  at  once  to  intercept  the  whole  coasting 
trade,  by  which  Proctor's  force  and  auxiliary  Indians 
were  supplied  with  provisions,  and  to  land  any  force 
they  chose  in  his  rear,  and  entirely  cut  him  off  from 
Kingston  and  York,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  upper 
prorince.    He  was  constrained,  therefore,  immedi- 
ately to  commence  a  retreat,  abandoning  and  destroy* 
ing  all  his  fortified  posts  beyond  the  Grand  River,  Sept  as. 
Amherstburg  and  Detroit  accordingly  were  imme. 
diately  dismantled,  and  with  the  Indians  under 
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CHAP.  Tecumseb,  who  preserved  an  honourable  fidelity  in 
LXXVL  yn^afnrtiiTifi,  the  British  commenced  a  retreat  towards 
•1813.  the  River  Thames,    In  this  retrograde  movement, 
however,  they  were  immediately  followed  by  Harrison, 
who  was  attended  by  Parry's  squadron  on  the  lake, 
while  the  British,  almost  starving,  toiled  through 
wretched  roads  and  interminable  forests.    On  the 
Oct.  4.    4th  October,  Harrison  came  up  with  the  British  rear, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  all  their  stores  and 
ammunition.    Unable  to  retreat  further  in  any  thing 
-like  military  array.  Proctor  had  now  no  alternative 
but  to  endeavour  to  check  the  enemy  by  a  general 
battle ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  up  a  position  at 
the  Moravian  village  on  the  Thames,    Here  he  was 
attacked  next  day  by  the  Americans  with  greatly 
Oct.  6.    superior  forces  :  the  Indians,  little  inured  to  regular 
battles,  gave  way  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  their 
brave  chief,  Tecumseh,  was  slain  ;  the  first  line  of  the 
•^Christie,  British  was  overthrown  by  a  sudden  charge  of  the 
Ann.  Reg.  Kentucky  horse :  and  after  a  short  combat  they 
p^/og^.g*  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred 
OfficUi    men,  almost  all  made  prisoners.     The  remain- 

Acconntf    >■         •  . 

Oct.dO,  der  dispersed  in  the  woods,  and  after  undergoing 
to  Chro?'^"c^^<^i^l^  hardships,  reassembled  at  Ancaster  at  the 
221.  Arm^Y^^^  q{  Ontario,  to  the  number  of  only  two 

strong, 

170,174.  hundred  and  forty.  ^ 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  defeat  was  sus- 
pinsterontained  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  six  schooners, 
Ontario,  having  on  board  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  pro- 
"^1,'^ceeding  from  York  to  Kingston  without  convoy, 
Oefi^e    ^™  captured  on  Lake  Ontario.    These  repeated 
losses,  coupled  with  the  alarming  intelligence  received 
at  the  same  time  of  great  preparations  for  a  general 
invasion  of  Lower  Canada,  made  Sir  George  Pre- 
Tost  wisely  determine  it  to  be  impossible  to  cratinue 
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any  longer  the  investment  of  Fort  George  ;  and  the  f^^^- 
siege  was  accordingly  raised  a  few  days  after.  Though  •  ' 


the  British  force  at  this  point  was  so  much  weaken- 
ed  by  sickness,  that  not  a  thousand  firelocks,  out  of  Oct.  9. 
three  thousand,  could  be  brought  into  action,  yet 
the  retreat  was  conducted  with  perfect  order,  and 
the  troops  concentrated  in  a  strong  position  on  Bur- 
lington heights,  where  they  were  soon  after  joined  by 
the  fugitives  from  Proctor's  detachment,  and  succeeded 
in  mustering  fifteen  hundred  bayonets.  They  showed 
so  strong  a  front,  that  the  Americans  did  not  venture 
to  attack  them,  and  this  stemmed  the  torrent  of 
disaster  in  that  quarter.  But  by  driving  the  British 
from  the  territory  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Thames, 
the  Americans  had  in  a  great  degree  cut  them  ofi^'  Chrwtie, 
from  their  Indian  allies,  with  whom  they  now  could  Armf ' 
maintain  no  communication  but  by  the  distant  and?^'";?"?!*- 

1/0,  175. 

now  isolated  fort  of  Michilmackinac  ;  an  advantage  Ann.  Reg: 
t)f  no  small  moment  for  the  future  progress  of  the^^^^'^^^' 


war.* 


The  Americans  were  so  elated  with  these  suc- 
cesses, that  they  openly  announced  their  intention  i>repara- 
of  forthwith  conquering  Lower  Canada,  and  taking^"^/?" 
up  their  winter  quarters  at  Montreal.    Nor  ^^^'^q^^®^ 
their  preparations  and  forces,  if  the  numerical  amount 
of  their  troops  is  alone  considered,  at  all  inadequate 
to  such  an  undertaking.     Their  generals,  aban- 
doning for  the  time  their  operations  in  Upper  Cana- 
da, transported  all  their  forces  by  water  on  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  so  as  to  take  part  in  the 
grand  combined  attack  on  the  lower  province.  With 
this  view  they  concentrated  the  great  bulk  of  their 
forces  at  Sackett's  harbour ;  and  their  troops  were 
much  more  formidable  than  on  any  former  occasion, 
<fi)r  they  amounted  in  all  to  eighteen  thousand  regu- 
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CHAP,  lar  soldiers  and  ten  thousand  militia,  divided  into 
'  three  armies  i  that  on  Lake  Erie  amounting  to  eight 


1813.  thousand,  under  Harrison ;  Wilkinson  having  ten 
thousand  at  Sackett's  harhour,  and  Hampton  four 
>  Ann.  thousand,  and  as  many  militia,  on  the  Chateauguay 
Md  Gen.' river,  near  Lake  Champlain.  Threatened  by  so 
]^p]*Q^.many  enemies.  Sir  George  Prevost  issued  an  ani- 
iBis^App.  mated  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  and  put  the 
217.  '  militia  of  the  lower  province  on  permanent  duty. 
S*"  00?  ^'  immediately  appear  how  nobly  they  answered 
the  appeal.^ 

Hampton,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  inva- 
Defoat  of  gion,  was  the  first  to  take  the  field.    £arly  on  the 

the  mvat*  ,  ^ 

ston  of  21st  October  he  crossed  the  frontier  at  the  junction 
Cau^a.  of  Chateauguay  and  Outard  rivers ;  but  though 
Oct.  21.  he  had  four  thousand  effective  infantry,  two  thousand 
militia,  and  ten  guns,  he  was  so  vigorously  and 
gallantly  resisted  by  the  frontier  light  infantry  of  the 
Canadians,  not  six  hundred  in  number,  under  Colo- 
nel De  Lalabery,  who  fought  with  the  steadiness  of 
veteran  soldiers  in  their  woods,  that  after  three  days' 
desultory  fighting,  he  was  driven  with  disgrace  back 
into  the  American  territory,  pursued  and  harassed 
Oct.  25.  by  the  Canadian  militia,  and  his  troops  were  so 
discouraged  by  their  reverses,  that  they  became  inca- 
pable of  taking  any  frirther  part  in  the  campaign. 
Meanwhile  Wilkinson,  with  the  centre  of  the  inva- 
Oct.  26.  ding  force,  about  ten  thousand  strong,  left  Sackett's 
harbour,  and  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  mustered  his 
troops  in  the  end  of  October  in  Grenadier  island, 
opposite  Kingston,  where  General  De  Rottenburgh, 
lay  awaiting  his  attack.  Having  delayed  till  the  prin- 
cipal forces  of  the  upper  province  were  concentrated 
around  that  great  depot,  the  American  general 
skilfully  shifted  his  line  of  attack,  and  embarking  his 
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trodps  on  board  three  hundred  boats,  escolted  by  chap. 
Chauncey,  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and 
dropping  down  the  St  Lawrence,  landed  on  the  I8th 
October  near  JPoint  Iroquois.    No  sooner  was  the  Nor.  3. 
British  general  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  than 
he  detached  Colonel  Morrison,  with  eight  hundred 
regulars  and  militia,  to  follow  the  motions  of  the 
fleet,  and  oppose  them  wherever  they  attempted  a 
landing.    Morrison  came  up  with  the  enemy  near 
Chrystler's  Point,  twenty  miles  above  Cornwall,  in 
number  about  three  thousand,  who  had  landed  fromNor.  ii. 
their  boats ;  and  a  violent  encounter  ensued.  The 
Americans  were  unable,  however,  to  bear  the  attack  Not.  17. 
of  the  British  bayonet :  they  broke  and  fled  in  dis-^^^*' 
order  before  the  detachments  of  the  48th,  49th,  and 
89th,  supported  by  the  militia,  and  lost  one  gun  andisis.  Ann. 
two  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded*  Discon-^* 
certed  by  this  defeat,  Wilkinson  re-embarked 
troops ;  and  having  received  at  the  same  time  accounts  106,  los. 
of  Hampton's  failure,  he  deemed  the  attack  on  Lower 
Canada  hopeless,  and  landed  them  on  the  American 
shore,  and  put  the  men  into  winter  quarters.^ 

This  glorious  defeat  of  an  invasion  so  confidently 
announced  and  strongly  supported,  difiused  the  most  Total  de- 
heartfelt  joy  in  Lower  Canada,  and  terminated  the^^J*^^*^ 

,  •      1  .        1  enemy  m 

campaign  there  m  the  most  triumphant  manner; Upper 
but  it  was  immediately  followed  by  successes  equally  and evMu. 
decisive  in  the  upper  province.  All  cause  of  apprehen-^*J|^ 
sion  for  Montreal  and  the  lower  province  being  nowOeorge. 
removed,  a  strong  body  of  troops  was  dispatched  under 
Colonel  Murray  from  Kingston,  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  Upper  Canada,  and,  if  possible,  clear  that  province 
of  the  enemy.    They  set  out  from  Kingston  accor- 
dingly, and  advanced  towards  Fort  George,  with  a 
view  to  resume  the  investment,  even  amidst  all  the 
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CHAP,  severities  of  a  Canadian  winter.    The  American 

 ■*  general,  however,  did  not  await  his  approach,  but 

precipitately  evacuated  that  Fort,  and  retreated 
Dec  12.  across  the  Niagara,  but  not  without  haring,  by 
express  orders,  reduced  the  flourishing  village  of 
Newark  to  ashes.*  Such  was  the  indignation  excited 
in  the  breasts,  equally  of  the  British  soldiers  and  the 
Canadian  militia,  by  this  inhuman  act,  which  at  once 
reduced  above  four  hundred  human  beings  to  total 
destitution,  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  Canadian  winter, 
that  Colonel  Murray  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
it  to  carry  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Dec.  18*  United  States.  A  detachment  of  five  hundred  men, 
accordingly,  under  the  command  of  Murray,  crossed 
the  river  Niagara  in  boats,  and  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising the  fort,  with  the  loss  only  of  five  killed  and 
three  wounded.    The  ganrison,  nearly  four  hundred 
strong,  with  three  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  vast 
military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rictors. 
1  Chmtie,  Immediately  after  this  success,  the  troops  attacked 
Ann- *  ^odj  of  Americans,  who  had  erected  a  battery 
i9°2o'"*  0PP<>site  Queenstown,  from  which  they  were  dis- 
Ann.  keg.  charging  red-hot  shot  at  that  town,  defeated  them, 
177*'      and  carried  the  fort.^ 

Still  following  up  these  successes,  Greneral  Drum- 
mond,  with  eight  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Niagara 
to  Black  Rock,  which  was  stormed,  and  the  fugitives 

*  *  The  post  of  Fort  George,  not  being  tenable  against  the  enemy, 
must  be  abandoned,  the  garrison  removed  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  the 
exposed  part  of  the  frontier  protected,  by  destroying  sach  of  the 
•  Canadian  villages  in  its  front  as  would  best  shelter  the  enemy  during 
winter.'  Such  were  the  orders  of  government.  This  new  and  degra- 
ding system  of  defence,  which,  by  substituting  the  torch  for  the  bayo- 
net, furnished  the  enemy  with  both  motive  and  justifieation  for  a  war 
of  retaliation,  was  carried  into  full  execution  ca  the  10th  December. 
Newark  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  orders  were  given  to  fire  hot  shet 
on  Queenstown.** — Akmstboko,  i.  20* 
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pursued  to  Buffklo>  a  few  miles  distant,  where  they  chap. 
rallied  on  a  hody  of  two  thousand  men  who  had  -^^^^^ 


assembled,  under  Hull,  to  defend  that  rising  town. 
Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of  the  British  attack,  i>efeat  of 
that  the  Americans  were  speedily  routed  with  the?,^|5i^^of 
loss  of  four  hundred,  while  the  victors  were  not^^^ 
weakened  by  more  than  one  hundred.    Buffalo  was 
immediately  taken  and  burnt :  all  the  naval  estab- 
lishments  there  and  at  Black  Rock  were  destroyed ; 
while  the  Indians,  let  loose  on  the  surrounding 
country,  took  ample  vengeance  for  the  conflagration 
of  Newark,  which  had  commraced  this  savage  species 
of  warfare.    Though  it  bad  the  desired  effect,  how^b 
ever,  by  making  the  Americans  feel  the  consequences 
of  their  actions,  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  barbarous 
system  of  hostilities,  yet  it  was  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  British  method  of  carrying  on  war,  and  so  jan.  12, 
shocking  to  the  feelings,  both  of  the  officers  and  meoi  chrbtie 
engaged  in  it,  that  Sir  George  Prevost,  shortly  after,  y^i^ii2. 
issued  a  noble  proclamation,  lamenting  the  stemstronj^,  ii. 
necessity  under  which  he  had  acted  in  p^nuit-xni^'Reg 
ting  these  reprisals,  and  earnestly  deprecating  any  ^^^^  no, 
further  continuance  of  so  inhuman  a  species  of 
warfare.* 

This  terminated  the  cfunpaign  of  1813  in  Canada, 
and  though  not  unchequered  by  disaster,  yet  was  it,  Oenena 
upon  the  whole,  eminently  glorious,  both  to  the  arms[JJ°^^^ 
of  Britain,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  her  noble  Ame-F^gi^i 
rican  colonies.    The  superiority  of  the  enemy,  both 
in  troops  and  all  the  muniments  of  war,  was  very 
great :  twenty  thousand  regular  soldiers,  besides  as 
many  militis^  were  at  their  disposal;  the  vessels 
built  on  the  lakes  were  at  their  own  door,  armed 
from  their  own  arsenals,  and  manned  by  the  picked 
men  of  their  commercial  marine,  now  thrown  almost 
utterly  idle.   On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  British 
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CHAP,  force  did  not  exceed  three  <A<M«a7u/ regular  soldiers,* 
LXXVL  ^j^^  ^^re  charged  with  the  defence  of  a  frontier 
1813.  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  length ;  and  although 
they  were  supported  hy  thirty  thousand  gallant  mili* 
tia,  yet  these  troops  could  not  he  moved  far  from 
home,  or  kept  emhodied  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  they  could  not  be  relied  on  except  in 
small  bodies  for  offensive  operations.  The  British 
naval  force  on  the  Lakes  required  to  bring  every  gun, 
and  great  part  of  its  naval  stores,  from  Great  Britain, 
a  distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles ;  and 
the  government  could  with  difficulty  spare,  from  the 
wants  of  a  navy  which  was  spread  over  the  globe, 
even  a  handful  of  sailors  for  this  remote  inland  ser« 
vice.  To  have  repelled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  forces,  is 
of  itself  distinction ;  but  it  becomes  doubly  glorious 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  this  distant  warfare  took 
place  during  the  crisis  of  the  contest  in  Europe,  at 
the  close  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  when  every  sabre 
and  bayonet  which  could  be  spared  was  required  for 
the  devouring  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  when 
eleven  millionswere  sent  in  subsidies  in  that  one  year 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  German  and  other  conti- 
nental powers.  If  these  circumstances  be  duly 
weighed,  it  must  appear  evident,  especially  when  the 
vast  subsequent  increase  in  the  British  population 
of  Upper  Canada  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  if 
the  affections  of  our  North  American  possessions  are 
secured  by  a  just  system  of  colonial  administration. 
Great  Britain  has  now  no  reason  to  apprehend  dan- 
ger from  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  United  States. 

*  Throughout  the  campaign,  Preyosfs  regular  force,  covering  a 
frontier  of  nine  hundred  miles  from  the  Sorel  to  Fort  St  Joseph,  did 
not  exceed  three  thousand  mes/*— AmicsTmoHO,  (Ae  Amerioan  Ster^tory 
at  War,)  i. 
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The  naval  operations  of  the  year  1814  commenced  chap. 

with  a  successful  attack  on  the  American  ifrigate  

Essex  by  the  British  frigate  PhoBbe,  supported  by 
the  Cherub  brig.    The  Essex^  under  Captain  Por- Capture  of 
ter,  had  set  out  in  the  autumn  preceding,  on  aby^^^ 
cruise  to  the  South  Seas;  and  after  having  made^'^®'^ 
some  valuable  captures,  was  at  length  overtaken 
with  two  of  her  prizes,  one  of  which  she  had  armed 
with  twenty  guns,  and  manned  with  ninety-five  men, 
in  the  roads  of  Valparaiso  on  the  9th  February. 
After  a  close  blockade  of  three  weeks,  during  which 
various  attempts  to  escape  were  made,  the  British  Feb.  28. 
commander.  Captain  Hillyar,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing  the  Essex  to  action  in  the  roads  of  Valparaiso 
before  she  could  get  back,  and  without  the  aid 
of  her  lesser  consort.    This  unequal  combat,  how- 
ever, was  maintained  for  f^rty  minutes  by  Cap- 
tain Porter  with  the  utmost  gallantry ;  the  crews  on 
both  sides  were  strongly  excited;  the  Americans 
having  the  motto  flying,  ^^Free  trade  and  sailors' 
rights:"  the  British,  ^<  God  and  our  country;  traitors 
offend  both/'    Early  in  the  action  the  Phcsbe  re« 
ceived  a  shot  in  her  rigging,  which  for  a  short  time 
deprived  her  crew  of  the  management  of  the  vessel, 
so  that  she  dropped  almost  out  of  shot;  but  the 
mischief  being  shortly  repaired,  the  action  was  re- 
newed, and  as  the  Cherub  raked  the  Essex  while  the 
Phoebe  exchanged  broadsides  with  her,  both  firing 
with  great  precision,  the  carnage  on  board  the 
American  vessel  was  soon  frightful.  Twice  she  took 
fire;  and  at  length  Captain  Porter,  having  exhausted 
every  means  of  defence,  and  sustained  a  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  men,  of  whom  fifty-eight 
were  killed,  was  compelled  to  lower  his  colours. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  very  trifling, 
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CHAP  b#ing  five  killed  and  two  wouuded ;  a  fact  whfch 
il^^^I!lsufl5ciently  proves  the  inequality  of  the  comhat, 

1^1*-  though  it  had  been  managed  with  the  greatest  skill 
]dT2se1^'^y  British  commander.  Nearly  a  hundred  Bri- 
Capitam  tish  sailors  were  on  board  the  American  vessel  when 
Account,  the  engagement  commenced,  who  jumped  overboard 
when  it  appeared  likely  she  would  be  taken;  forty 
Reg.  1814, of  these  reached  the  shore,  thirty-one  were  drowned, 
to^Chron^  and  sixteen  were  picked  up  when  at  the  point  of 
262,  m"' perishing.^ 

Early  in  February  the  American  sloop  Frolic, 
The  Froiicpierced  nominally  for  eighteen  guns,  but  really  carry- 
taken  by  twcuty-two,  was  captured,  after  two  shots  only  had 
Orpheas,  i^qqh  fired,  bv  the  British  frigate  Orpheus  of  thirty- 

and  Rein-     .  rriiT^  •t>-.ii  n      •  ^ 

deer  by  the  SIX  guus.  The  Epcrvicr  Bntish  sloop  of  eighteen 
guns,  however,  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can sloop  Peacock  of  twenty-two ;  and  on  the  28th 
June,  a  most  desperate  combat  took  place  between 
the  Bntish  sloop  lleindeer  of  eighteen  guns,  and  the 
American  sloop  Wasp.  The  preponderance  of  force 
was  here  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  in  favour  of 
the  Americans;*  but  notwithstanding  this  advantage, 
Captain  Manners  of  the  Reindeer,  one  of  the  bravest 
officers  who  ever  trod  a  quarter-deck,  the  moment 
he  got  sight  of  the  American  vessel,  gave  chase, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  evident  to  the  American  cap- 
tain that  he  was  pursued  by  the  Reindeer  aJone,  he 
hove  to,  and  the  action  commenced.  Never  were 
vessels  more  gallantly  commanded  and  fought  on 
both  sides.    The  engagement  lasted,  yard-arm  to 

Belndeer.  Wasp. 

*  Broadside  guns,             -            9  11 

Weight  of  metal— lbs.,               189  838 

Crew,  men  only,              -         98  173 

Tons,               -            -i        385  £39 
^AMBS,  vi.  296. 
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yard-arm,  for  half-an-hoar,  at  the  end  of  which  th&e  Cnx'p. 

the  Reindeer  was  so  disabled,  that  she  fell  with  her  

bow  against  the  larboard  quarter  of  the  Wasp.  ^^^^ 
The  latter  instantly  raked  her  with  dreadful  effect ; 
and  the  American  rifles,  from  their  tops,  picked  i>ff 
almost  all  the  officers  and  men  on  the  British  deck. 
But  Captain  Manners  then  showed  himself  indeed  a 
hero.  Early  in  the  action  the  calves  of  his  legs  had 
been  shot  away,  but  he  still  kept  the  deck  ;  at  this 
time  a  grape-shot  passed  through  both  his  thighs, 
but  though  brought  for  a  moment  on  his  knees,  he 
instantly  sprang  up,  and  though  bleeding  profusely, 
not  only  refused  to  quit  the  deck,  but  exclaiming, 
"  Follow  me,  my  boys ;  we  must  board !  **  sprang  into 
the  rigging  of  the  Reindeer,  intending  to  leap  into 
that  of  the  Wasp.  At  this  moment,  two  balls  from 
the  American  tops  pierced  his  skull,  and  came  out 
below  his  chin.  With  dying  hand  he  waved  his 
sword  above  his  head,  and  exclaiming,  "  O  God!" 
fell  lifeless  on  the  deck.  The  Americans  imme- 
diately  after  carried  the  British  vessel  by  boarding, 
where  hardly  an  unwounded  man  remsdned,  and  so 
shattered  was  she  in  her  hull,  that  she  was  imme-i  james,Ti. 
diately  after  burned  by  the  victors.  Never  will  the^'^^jj^ 
British  empire  be  endangered  while  the  spirit  of 232, 235. 
Captain  Manners  survives  in  its  defenders.** 

An  action  more  prosperous,  but  not  more  glorious 
for  the  British  arms,  than  that  between  the  Rein- 

*  The  Wasp  itself;  idth  iU  gallant  captain  (Blakely)  and  crew,  wm, 
in  the  sanfe  year,  lost  during  a  cruise,  and  no  trace  of  them  was  erer 
obtained.  They  had  previously  compelled  the  Avon,  of  18  guns,  to 
surrender,  but  not  till  the  latter  vessel  was  so  cut  to  pieces  that  she  sank 
immediately  after.  The  Americans  must  allow  the  British  Empire 
to  share  with  them  the  honours  of  the  brave  and  skilful  Captain 
Biakely,  for  he  was  bom  in  Dublin.— -Coopjot,  IL  341 ;  and  James,  vL 
297.  299. 

VOL,  X.  2  Y 
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CHAP,  deer  and  Wasp,  took  place  next  spring,  which  ter- 

 ^  minated  in  the  capture  of  the  nohle  American  frigate 

'   President,  one  of  the  largest  vessels  of  that  class  in  the 
ttwnthe'  Endymion,  Captain  Hope,  slightly 

President  aided  by  the  Pomona.  On  the  14th  January  1815, 
Eliy^on.  President  and  Macedonian  brig  set  sail  from 
Jan.  14.  York  on  a  cruise,  and  were  shortly  after  chased 

by  the  British  blockading  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Majestic,  56  guns,  the  Endymion,  40,  and  Po- 
mona, 38.  Being  evidently  no  match  for  so  great  a 
superiority  of  force.  Commodore  Deeatur,  who  com- 
manded the  American  vessels,  endeavoured  to  get 
back,  but  he  was  intercepted,  and  chased  for  fifty 
miles  along  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Tenedos,  British  frigate,  also  joined  in 
the  pursuit.  Towards  evening  the  Endymion  gained 
rapidly  on  the  American  frigate — ^while  the  Majestic 
and  Pomona  fell  behind  out  of  gunshot — and  opened 
a  fire  with  her  bow-chasers,  which  was  vigorously 
returned  by  the  President  from  her  stern  guns.  At 
>  Captain  length  the  Endymion  gained  so  much  on  the  Ameri- 
o^^gii  can,  as  to  permit  her  first  broadside  guns  to  begin 
Ann*  iteg  *  ^^^s®  running  fight  ensued  :  the  two 

1815.     '  vessels  sailing  under  easy  way,  within  half-musket- 
'^^on?    s^^*  distance.     Commodore  Decatur  suffered  so 
c^'per  ii  ^®^®™^y>  especially  in  his  rigging,  under  their  fire, 
538, 545. '  that  he  took  the  gallant  resolution  of  lying  along- 
*367.'  ^ide  the  Endymion,  with  the  view  of  carrying  her  by 
boarding,  and  going  off  with  his  prize,  leaving  his 
own  crippled  vessel  to  the  enemy,  before  tjie  other 
British  ships  could  get  up.^ 

But  the  Endymion  skilfully  avoided  this  risk. 
Capture  of  which,  with  the  enemy's  great  superiority  of  men, 
by^the  "^^inight  havc  been  serious,  by  keeping  at  a  short  dis- 
PritUli.    tance,  and  preserving  th^  advantage  she  had  gained 
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by  a  fire  at  half-gunshot  range.  Thus  the  fight  con-  chap. 

tinued  for  two  hours  longer,  both  vessels  being  most  ^ 

gallantly  fought  and  skilfully  handled  ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Endymion's  sails  were  so  much  cut 
away  by  the  American  bar-shot,  that  she  fell  astern, 
and  the  Pomona  coming  up,  gave  the  President 
two  broadsides  with  little  or  no  effect,  owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  niglit,  but  this  ciroumstance  saved  the 
American's  honour,  as  two  vessels  had  now  opened 
their  fire  upon  him ;  and  he  accordingly  hauled 
down  his  colours,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  boats  of  the  Pomona.    In  this  long  and  close 
cannonade,  the  President  lost  thirty-five  men  killed 
and  seventy-six  wounded :  the  Endymion  ten  killed 
and  twelve  wounded;  but  her  upper  rigging,  at 
which  the  enemy  chiefly  aimed,  was  very  much  cut 
away.    This  action  was  one  of  the  most  honourable 
ever  fought  by  the  British  navy,  and  in  none  was 
more  skilful  seamanship  displayed  ;  for  although  at>  J»mm,r 
the  close  of  the  action  the  Pomona  came  up,  yet^^J' 
during  its  continuance  the  superiority  was  strongly  ^g?^ 
on  the  side  of  the  President.*    When  she  struck.  Account, 
there  were  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  55J*n.^Re^. 
British  seamen  found  in  her  crew,  the  greater  part^^^'^^* 
of  whom  had  fought  under  English  colours  in  thechron. 
Macedonian,  and  been  since  enticed,  in  moments  of 
intoxication,  into  the  service  of  their  enemies,^ 

Bndynionk  Pr«aid«nt. 
*  Broadside  guns   24.  c  ^  28 

Weight  of  metal  io  lbs   664   852 

Crew  (men  only)   819   465 

Tons  1277  158S 

— Jamss,  yi.  367. 

In  justice  to  the  Americans,  howeyer,  it  most  be  ohserred,  that  as 

they  were  chased  by  other  vessels  besides  the  Endymion,  thoi^b  they 

had  not  yet  come  up,  they  could  not  venture  to  range  up  alongside, 

when  thdr  great  superiority  in  guns  and  metal  might  have  been  most 

effectually  brought  into  play. 
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CHAP.     This  was  the  last  action  between  frigates  that  od- 
L^^^^Xllcarred  daring  the  war ;  but  several  lesser  combats 
ensued)  honourable  alike  to  the  sailors  and  officers  of 
Lesser    both  uations.  Let  it  not  be  said  these  combats  were 
which*'    trivial  occurrences :  nothing  is  trivial  which  touches 
the  national  honour.  Napoleon  felt  this  at  the  battle 
of  Maida»  albeit  not  more  momentous  to  his  colossal 
power  than  the  capture  of  a  sloop  to  Great  Britain* 
The  superiority  of  her  navy  is  an  affair  of  life  or  death 
.  to  England :  when  her  people  cease  to  think  so,  the  last 
March  28.  hour  of  her  national  existence  has  struck.  On  the  23d 
March,  long  after  peace  had  been  signed,  the  Hornet 
met  the  Penguin,  and  a  furious  conflict  ensued,  both 
commanders  being  ignorant  of  the  termination  of 
hostilities.    Both  vessels  were  of  equal  size  and 
weight  of  metal,  but  the  American  had  the  advan- 
tage in  the  number  and  composition  of  her  crew 
and  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  brave  Captain  Dickinson  of  the  Penguin  was 
slain  in  the  very  act  of  attempting  to  board,  the 
British  vessel  surrendered,  having  lost  a  third  of  her 
crew  killed  and  wounded.   The  Hornet  was  shortly 
after  chased  by  the  Comwallis,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
and  only  escaped  into  New  York  by  throwing  all 
Jane  30.         guus  ovcrboard.    Lastly,  the  American  brig 
Peacock,  of  twenty-four  guns,  fell  in  with  the  British 
East  India  Company^s  cruiser,  the  Nautilus,  of 
fourteen  guns,  which  was  of  course  captured  after  a 
few  broadsides,  although  the  British  commander 
assured  the  American  that  peace  had  been  signed. 
Thus  terminated  at  sea  this  memorable  contest,  in 
which  the  English,  for  the  first  time  for  a  century 

^  Men.  Boyg.  TotoL 

♦  Hornet  163   2  165 

Penguin.....  105  17  --.laa 

'^AMBS,  vi.  385,  386. 
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and  a  half,  met  with  equal  antagonists  on  their  own  chap. 
element ;  and  in  recounting  which,  the  British  his--^^^^^' 
torian,  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  devoted 
heroism  of  his  own  countrymen,  or  the  gallant  hear- 
ing of  their  antagonists,  feels  almost  equally  wanned 
in  narrating  either  side  of  the  strife ;  and  is  inclined, 
like  the  English  sailors  who  were  prisoners  in  the 
hold  of  the  French  Tessel  that  comhated  in  thei  james^vL 
hay  of  Algesiras,*  to  cheer  with  every  hroadside^'^^:^ 
which  came  in,  for  it  was  delivered,  in  descent  at W4. 
least,  from  English  hands.* 

At  the  heginning  of  1814,  the  long  continuance  of 
the  war,  the  total  destruction  of  the  American  trade,  Finuidd 
and  hlockade  of  their  harbours,  and  the  evident^^J^ 
hopelessness  of  the  contest  at  land,  after  the  pacifi-^^®'^ 
cation  of  the  European  continent  had  enabled  Greatment. 
Britain  to  send  its  victorious  troops  to  the  fields  of 
transatlantic  warfare,  increased  to  a  very  great  degree 
the  discontent  of  that  large^party  in  the  United 
States  who  had  throughout  opposed  the  contest,  and 
actually,  in  two  of  the  Northern  States,  had  influence 
sufficient  to  prevent  their  sending  their  contingents  of 
armed  men  to  carry  it  on.    The  blockade  of  their 
harbours,  and  stoppage  of  their  trade,  had  almost 
entirely  ruined  the  American  customs,  the  only 
source  of  revenue,  except  the  sale  of  waste  lands, 
on  which  their  government  had  hitherto  relied;  and 
from  sheer  necessity  Congress  was  driven  to  lay  on  a 
great  variety  of  new  taxes  on  exciseable  articles,  to 
supply  the  alarming  deficiency  of  the  public  revenue. 
These  taxes  were  laid  on  wine  licenses,  licenses  to  distil 
spirituous  liquors,  on  sales  by  auction  of  merchan- 
dize, ships  and  vessels,  on  sugars  refined  in  the 
United  States,  bank  notes,  and  stamps  for  bills  of 

•  Ante,  IV.  592. ' 
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CHAP,  exchange,  and  on  imported  salt.    These  taxes  were 
*-to  continue  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and 


for  a  year  after  its  termination.    A  further  loan  of 
isii^'  7»^^»^        concluded  in  August  1813,  for  the 
service  of  that  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
Thus  the  Americans,  under  the  pressure  of  warlike 
necessity,  were  fast  gliding  into  the  long-established 
1  Ann.     system  of  taxation  in  the  European  States,  and  losing 
18?*  Arm-*^®  pccuKar  advantage  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  of 
strong,  i.  being  placed  beyond  the  hostility  of  the  Old  World, 
and  consequently  relieved  from  its  burdens.^ 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  these  direct  or  ' 
Repeal  of  excisc  taxcs,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  wholly 
importal  unaccustomed,  did  not  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
tion  Act,  ^j^j.     jjj^  United  States  ;  the  more  especially  after 
the  evident  approach  of  a  termination  to  the  Euro- 
pean  contest  left  the  war  equally  without  an  object  as 
without  hope.  To  such  a  height  did  these  discontents 
rise,  even  among  the  democraticparty,  who  had  hither- 
to been  the  most  violent  supporters  of  the  war,  that 
government  was  obliged  to  do  something  indicating 
a  disposition  to  recede  from  the  inveterate  system  of 
March  31.  hostility  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued.    In  the 
end  of  March,  a  Message  from  the  President  to  Con- 
AprU  16.  gress  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  non-importa- 
tion act ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation 
a  bill  soon  after  passed  both  houses,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, repealing  both  the  embargo  and  non-impor- 
tation acts.    This  decisive  approach  to  pacific  mea- 
sures awaktened  sanguine  hopes  throughout  the  Union 
of  reviving  trade  and  a  speedy  termination  of  hostili- 
Aprii  25.  ties ;  but  they  were  soon  undeceived  by  a  proclamation 
by  the  British  government,  which  declared  the  ports 
north  of  New  York,  as  well  as  those  to  the  southward, 
in  a  state  of  blockade ;  in  answer  to  which  the  Ameri- 
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can  government  issued  a  counter  proclamation,  in  chap. 

which,  after  setting  forth  thatablockade  of  a  coast  two  ^ 

thousand  miles  in  length  was  an  unwarrantable  ^^^^ 
stretch  and  could  not  be  enforced,  ordered  all  vessels, 
whether  national  or  privateers,  bearing  the  flag  of  June  20. 
the  United  States,  to  pay  no  regard  to  such  blockade,  Re^^i8i4, 
and  not  to  molest  any  vjt^ssels  belonging  to  neutral  ^^^'^^^^ 
powers  bound  for  any  harbour  in  the  United  States.^ 
But  the  discontents  of  the  Northern  States  had 
now  risen  to  such  a  height  as  seriously  threatened  symptoms 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union. "  The  two  States  of?^^^^^' 
'  Massachusetts  and  New  Enc^land  continued  to  refuse V'® 

-    -    .  ,  °       -  -     -    Jan.  12. 

to  send  their  contmgents  to  the  army;  and  the 
governor  of  the  former  State  thus  addressed  the  State 
Legislature  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  If  our 
conduct  to  both  belligerents  had  been  really  impar- 
tial, all  the  calamities  of  war  might  have  been  avoid* 
ed*  We  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  neutral 
nation ;  but  had  we  not  violated  the  duties  imposed 
by  that  character  ?  Had  not  every  subject  of  com«- 
plaint  against  one  belligerent  been  amply  displayed, 
and  those  against  the  other  palliated  or  concealed  ? 
When  France  and  England  were  engaged  in  an 
arduous  struggle,  and  we  interfered  and  assaulted 
one  of  them,  will  any  man  doubt  our  intention  to 
assist  the  other  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
same  year,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  took  still  more2>ea  la 
decisive  measures.  Openly  asserting  their  inherent 
rights  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  they  resolved  to 
appoint  delegates  to  confer  with  delegates  from 
New  England  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances 
and  common  concerns,  and  to  take  measures  if  they 
think  proper  for  procuring  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  United  States  to  revise  the  constitution.'' 
These  propositions  were  the  more  alarming,,  that  the 
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Lxxvi  ^^^^^^  discontent  was  much  increased  by  the  vast 

 1  augmentation  of  the  taxes^  which  were  progres- 

sively  swelled  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  had 
already  arisen  to  the  most  alarming  amount  The 
direct  taxes  were  advanced  fifty  per  cent ;  that  on 
auctions  was  doubled,  and  many  new  imposts  added, 
expected  to  produce  eleven  or  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  or  about  L.S,500,000.    And  with  all  these 
aids,  so  low  had  the  credit  and  resources  of  the 
treasury  fallen,  that  the  government  could  not  nego- 
tiate a  loan ;  and  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  issu- 
'  Ann.    ing  treasury  notes  to  a  large  extent,  which  were  to 
^£'19^'*' bear  interest  like  English  Exchequer  bills,  and  sup* 
ply  the  want  of  a  circulating  mediom  in  the  States.^ 
The  greatest  exertions  were  made  durixig  the 
Prepara-  winter  in  Canada  to  augment  the  efficient  military 
cilwdA,   ^^^^  provinces,  and  prepare  in  the  most 

among  vigorous  manner  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The 
dians.  Houscs  of  Asscmbly  warmly  seconded  the  effi)rts 
of  the  British;  thanks  were  unanimously  voted 
Colonel  De  Lalaberry  and  the  other  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  preceding 
campaign ;  the  embodied  or  regular  militia  was  aug- 
mented to  four  thousand  men,  besides  the  voltigeur 
and  frontier  corps,  which  numbered  as  many  more ; 
and  considerable  sums  were  voted  by  the  chief  towns 
to  expedite  the  transmission  of  the  troops.  In 
March,  a  solemn  embassy  from  the  Indians  waited 
March  15.  on  the  govcmor  at  Quebec  to  supplicate  the  power- 
ful protection  of  Great  Britain,  in  shielding  them 
from  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  American 
States.  The  Americans,"  said  they,  are  taking 
lands  from  us  every  day;  they  have  no  heurts, 
father ;  they  have  no  pity  for  us,  they  want  to  drive 
U9  beyond  the  setting  sun;  but  we  hope,  although 
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we  are  few,  and  are  here  as  it  were  upon  a  little  chap. 

LXXVI 

island,  our  great  and  mighty  father,  who  lives  be  1 

yond  the  great  lake,  will  not  forsake  us  in  our  dis- 
tress,  but  will  continue  to  remember  his  faithful  red 
children/'  They  received  the  strongest  assurance 
of  protection  and  support,  and  were  sent  back  to 
their  wilds  loaded  with  presents,  determined  to  i  Christie, 
avenge  their  beloved  chief  Tecumseh,  and  prosecute 
the  war  with  redouUed  vigour.^ 

No  material  movement  occurred  on  either  side  on 
the  Canadian  frontier  till  the  end  of  March,  when  storming 
the  American  general,  Wilkinson,  on  the  extreme  q^^^^ 
right  on  Lake  Champlain,  collecting  a  large  force  ^^^^^^ 
from  Plattsburg  and  Burlington,  attacked  the  Cana- Creek.  ^ 
dian  outposts  at  La  Cole  Mill ;  but  he  was  repulsed  ^' 
with  considerable  loss,  with  very  little  injury  to  the 
British  detachments.    A  more  serious  attempt  was 
made,  in  Upper  Canada,  by  Sir  James  Yeo  and 
General  Drummond,  on  Fort  Oswego,  situated  on 
Lake  Ontario.    This  fort  was  an  important  station, 
as  it  served  as  a  resting-place  and  depot  in  the  tran- 
sit of  military  stores  from  Sackett's  harbour,  the 
grand  arsenal  on  the  lake,  to  its  upper  extremity  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara,  where  it  was  known 
the  principal  effort  was  to  be  made  in  the  ensuing 
campaign.    Three  hundred  seamen  and  marines 
were  landed  from  the  flotilla,  who  carried  the  place  4. 
in  gallant  style,  destroyed  the  barracks,  carried  off 
the  stores,  and  brought  away  the  guns.    At  this 
time  the  British  had  a  superiority  on  Lake  Ontwio^ 
though  the  Americans  were  assiduously  labouring 
to  augment  their  force  $  and  accordingly  Sackett's 
harbour  was  closely  blockaded,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Captain  Popham,  who  commanded  the  May  31. 
blockading  squadron,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  flotilla 
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CHAP,  in  Sandy  Creek,  which  was  convejing  a  considerable 
Lxxvi.  q^g^J,^J|.y     naval  and  military  stores.  This  attempt. 


1814.  however,  which  was  gallantly  made  with  two  hun- 
dred seamen  and  marines,  was  repalsed  with  the  loss 
of  seventy  men,  in  consequence  of  the  assailants 
1  chrbtie,  bclug  suddcnly  attacked  by  forces  three  times  more 
J^^^^^Reg.^uD^^rous,  consisting  of  riflemen,  militia,  and  In- 
1814,^49,  ^ians,  from  the  bloody  tomahawks  of  the  latter  of 
strong,  ii.  whom  the  English  prisoners  were  with  difficulty 
rescued  by  their  humane  American  enemies  J 

The  American  forces  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
Capture  of  Upper  Canada  were  concentrated  in  the  neighbour- 
rndbSue  Buffalo,  BUck  Rock,  and  other  places  on  the 

of  Chippe- Niagara  frontier;  and  two  strong  brigades  crossed 
Junes,  over,  under  General  Ripley,  containing  about 
five  thousand  men,  and  not  only  effected  a  landing 
without  opposition,  but  succeeded  in  making  them- 
selves masters  of  Fort  Erie,  with  its  garrison  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  without  firing  a  shot. 
Having  thus  gained  one  stronghold  on  the  British 
side,  Ripley  advanced  confidently  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chippewa,  and  was  making  preparations  to 
June  \  carry  that  place,  when  General  Riall,  who  had  col- 
lected about  fifteen  hundred  regular  troops  and  a 
thousand  militia  and  Indians,  adopted  the  bold  reso- 
lution, notwithstanding  the  enemy's  great  superiority 
of  force,  of  hazarding  an  immediate  attack.  The 
action  commenced  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
by  the  militia  and  Indians  attacking  the  light  infan- 
try of  the  enemy :  but  the  Kentucky  Rifles  fought 
stoutly;  their  marksmen  dealt  put  death  with  no 
sparing  hand  among  the  trees ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  light  companies  of  the  Royal  Scots  and  100th 
that  they  were  finally  driven  in.  The  main  body, 
consisting  of  these  regiments,  the  King's,  and  the 
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militia,  now  advanced  to  the  attack  in  column,  the  chap. 

•  mm  mm  m  LXXVI 

Americans  receiving  them  in  line,  thus  reversing  1 

the  usual  orderof  the  British  and  French  in  the  Pen- 
insular  campaigns.  The  result  was  the  same  as  what 
had  there  so  often  occurred  ;  the  head  of  the  British 
column  was  crushed  hy  the  discharges  of  the  Ame- 
rican line,  which  stood  hravely,  and  fired  with  great 
precision  ;  and  though  they  succeeded-  in  deploying 
with  much  steadiness,  the  loss  sustained  in  doing  so 
was  so  serious,  that  General  Riall  was  obliged  to^  General 
retreat  with  the  loss  of  151  killed,  and  320  wounded.  Account, 
The  American  loss  was  251.    After  this  repulse,  f^Jy^* 

1814.  Ann. 

the  British  retired  to  their  intrenched  camp;  butReg. ish, 
the  Americans,  now  commanded  by  General  Brown,  foCh^nf* 
having  discovered  a  cross-road,  which  enabled  tl^®™^28'?30 
to  threaten  his  communications,  Riall  fell  back  to  Arm- 
Twenty-Mile  Creek,  abandoning  Queenstown,  which  ^^g^^gf.' 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  * 

This  well-feught  action  was  the  most  considerable 
which  had  yet  occurred  during  the  war,  and  as  it  Defeat  o. 
terminated  unfavourably  for  the  British,  though  withcaL^a?^'^' 
a  great  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  ^***pp®'^*' 
it  demonstrated  that  increased  experience  and  pro- 
tracted hostilities  were  beginning  to  produce  their 
ordinary  effects  in  teaching  a  people  naturally  brave 
the  art  of  war.    Their  triumph,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration.    Brown  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  George,  where,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  he  was  to  have  met  the  flotilla :  but  as  the  June  15. 
British  sttU  had  the  superiority  on  Lake  Ontario, 
he  not  only  met  there  with  none  of  the  naval  succour 
which  he  had  expected,  but  found  the  English  flo- 
tilla lying  in  the  harbour,  and  their  land  forces  con- 
siderably augmented.  The  forts  also,  both  of  Greorge 
and  Niagara,  were  so  strengthened  as  to  leave  no 
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CHAP,  hope  of  a'successful  siege  of  them  with  the  means  at 

 ^his  disposal    Brown  accordingly,  after  remaining  a 

week  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  George,  com- 
menced his  retreat  to  Chippewa,  which  he  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th.  General  Biall  immediately 
moved  out  of  his  intrenched  camp  in  pursuit ;  and 
General  Drummond  having  come  up  at  the  same 
time  with  reinforcements  from  Kingston,  an  attack 
Jaiy  25.  with  the  united  body — ^in  all  about  three  thousand, 
of  whom  eighteen  hundred  were  regulars — was  made 
upon  the  enemy,  whose  force  was  aboat  five  thou- 
sand strong.  The  British  guns,  nine  in  number, 
happily  seized  a  commanding  eminence,  which  swept 
the  whole  field  of  battle*  With  great  resolution, 
however,  and  highly  elated  with  their  recent  success, 
the  Americans  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  action 
began  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  whole  line 
was  soon  warmly  engaged,  but  the  weight  of  the  con- 
flict fell  upon  the  British  centre  and  left.  Notwith- 
1  Oenerfti  Standing  the  utmost  efforts,  the  latter  was  forced 
mon?8  back,  and  General  Riall  was  severely  wounded  and 
Aw!ount  prisoner.    In  the  centre,  however,  the  89th, 

July  27/  Royals,  and  King's  regiments  opposed  a  determined 
Ann.*  Reg.  resistance :  and  the  guns  on  the  hill,  which  were 
Ch^on  ^  worked  with  prodigious  rapidity,  occasioned  so  great 
203.  loss  to  the  attacking  columns,  that  Brown  soon  saw 
fsviss.  that  there  was  no  chance  of  success  till  that  battery 
tirong  a  carried,  and  a  desperate  effort  was  resolved  on 
89, 91.'    to  obtain  the  mastery  of  it.^ 

The  Americans,  under  General  Millar,  advanced 
Awfai  cir- with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  with  such  vigour,  that 
onS^'**five  of  the  British  cannon  at  first  fell  into  their  hands, 
action.     So  desperate  was  the  onset,  so  strenuous  the  resist* 
ance,  that  the  British  artillerymen  were  bayoneted 
by  the  enemy  in  the  act  of  loading,  and  the  muzzles  ^ 
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of  their  guns  were  advanced  to  within  a  few  yards  chap. 
of  the  English  battery.  This  dreadful  conflict,  when, 


literally  speaking,  "  Greek  met  Greek,"  continued 
till  aflber  dark,  with  alternate  success,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  combatants  fought  hand  to  hand,  by  the 
light  of  the  discharges  of  the  guns,  and  the  artillery 
on  both  sides  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.  At 
length,  after  an  hour's  vehement  struggle,  the  comba* 
tants  sank  to  rest  from  pure  mutual  exhaustion,  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  each  other,  and  so  intermingled,  that 
two  of  l^e  American  guns  were  finally  mastered  by 
the  British,  and  one  of  the  British  by  the  Americans; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  one  gun  was  gained  for  Eng- 
land in  this  unparalleled  struggle  with  her  worthy 
offspring.    During  this  period  of  repose,  the  loud 
roar  of  the  battle  was  succeeded  by  silence  so  pro- 
found, that  the  dull  roar  of  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  the  groans  of  the  wound- 
ed,  was  distinctly  heard.    Over  the  scene  of  this 
desperate  strife,  the  moon  threw  an  uncertain  light, 
which  yielded  occasionally  to  the  bright  flashes  of 
musketry  or  cannon,  when  the  combat  was  partially 
renewed.    Drummond  skilfully  took  advantage  of 
this  respite  to  bring  up  the  left  wing,  which  had  been 
repulsed,  so  as  to  form  a  support  to  the  centre,  while 
the  line  was  prolonged  to  the  right,  where  there  was  ^  General 
some  danger  of  being  outflanked ;  so  that  the  blood- 
stained  hill  now  formed  the  pivot  of  the  British  right  J®^J^^ 
Upon  this,  the  American  general,  being  in  no  con- July  27/ 
dition  to  continue  the  ccmtest,  gave  orders  for  a^'fti^ 
retreat,  which  was  carried  into  ^fkct  about  mid- 20^^  ^w- 

to  Ubronu 

night,  the  whole  army  retiring  into  their  eamp  near  Christie, 
Chippewa ;  and  the  next  day  the  retreat  was  conti-  ^J^^* 
nued  to  Fort  Erie,  with  such  precipitation,  that  th6^^°|^"- 
whcde  baggage,  provisions,  and  camp  equipn^^  were 
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CHAP,  thrown  into  the  rapids^  and  precipitated  over  the 

awful  cataract  of  Niagara. 
1814.      jn  tjjig  desperate  battle,  the  loss  on  both  sides 
Results    was  very  severe,  but  more  so  to  the  Americans  than 
battle!     ^      British.    The  former  lost  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  killed  and  wounded,  including  in  the  latter 
Generals  Brown  and  Scott ;  besides  three  hundred 
prisoners  and  one  gun.    The  latter  were  only  weak* 
ened  by  eight  hundred  and  seventy  men,  of  whom 
forty-two  were  made  prisoners;  among  the  latter 
were  General  Riall  and  his  staff.    But  the  result  of 
the  action  was  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it 
entirely  stopped  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
threw  the  Americans,  late  so  confident  of  success, 
back  into  Fort  Erie,  where  they  were  immediately 
besieged  by  a  force  little  more  than  half  their 
Aug.  8.    amount.    The  operations  were  pushed  with  great 
activity:  three  armed  schooners,  anchored  off  the 
fort,  were  captured  by  a  body  of  marines  who  pushed 
iSA^iss'  off  in  boats  during  the  night;  and  the  defences  were 
Arm-     so  much  injured,  that  Drummond  determined  to  haz- 
94,05.'  '  ard  an  assault  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15  th 
August.^ 

This  daring  attempt  to  storm  an  intrenched 
^"^^^^camp  resting  on  a  fort,  and  garrisoned  by  three  thou- 
oji  Fort    sand  five  hundred  men,  with  two  thousand,  had  very 
nearly  succeeded.    The  assailants  were  divided  into 
three  columns,  and  the  first,  under  ColonelFischer,  had 
actually  gained  possession  of  the  enemy^  batteries,  at 
the  point  assigned  for  its  attack,  two  hours  before  day- 
Aug.  15.  light.    If  the  other  columns  had  reached  their  des- 
tined  points  of  attack  at  the  same  time,  the  fort  and 
intrenched  camp  would  have  been  won,  and  the 
whole  invading  force  made  prisoners ;  but  the  sup* 
porting  columns  got  entangled  by  marching  too.  near 
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the  lake,  between  the  rocks  and  the  water,  and  came  chap. 

up  later,  when  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  who  ^ 

opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  head  of  the 
column,  which  threw  it  into  confusion.  Meanwhile 
the  other  column  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  resis- 
tance, in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  the  fort,  by  creep- 
ing in  through  the  embrasures  of  a  bastion,  and  had 
actually  turned  its  guns  for  above  an  hour  upon  the 
enemy ;  when  the  stone  building  in  the  interior, 
which  they  still  held,  took  fire,  and  a  quantity  of 
powder  placed  in  it  having  caught  the  flames,  the 
whole  blew  up,  with  an  explosion  so  tremendous,  that 
the  troops,  thinking  a^  mine  had  been  sprung,  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  panio,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  their  officers,  rushed  in  disorder  out 
of  the  fort.     The  enemy  now  turned  their  whole 
forces  upon  Fischer's   column,  which  was  dri- 
ven out  of  the  works  it  had  won,  and  the  assault 
was  repulsed  at  all  points.  In  this  gallant  but  abor- 
tive attempt,  the  British  lost  157  ^^^^  killed,  308 
wounded,  and  186  prisoners.    The  loss,  how  heavy  >  General 
soever,  was  more  than  compensated  next  day,  by  the^^"*'^  • 
arrival  of  two  new  regiments  from  Lower  Canada ;  2*^*]^^^ 
but  notwithstanding  thb.  General  Drummond  did  Aug.  15, 
not  deem  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  hazard  a^^;  ^^^^ 
second  assault,  but  contented  himself  with 
ing  closer  the  investment,  and  cooping  the  large  132, 133. 
American  army  up  in  a  comer  of  the  British  ter-^p^^ji. 
ritory,  where  they  were  rendered  perfectly  useless  • 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.^ 

The  operations  of  the  British  armament,  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  America,  had  hitherto  been  on  a  Operations 
small  scale,  calculated  rather  to  irritate  than  alarm ;  jj^^^e^y 
but  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Europe  having 
rendered  the  whole  navy  and  great  part  of  the'army 
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CHAP,  of  Great  Britain  disposable,  it  was  resolved  to  prb- 
-secute  hostilities  there  and  in  Canada  with  much 


-LSl^-  vigour,  and  on  a  scale  commensurate  to  the  strength 
and  reputation  of  the  empire.    Three  regiments  of 
June  2.    Wellington's  army,  the  4th,  44th,  and  85th,  were 
embarked  at  Bordeaux  on  the  2d  June  on  board  the 
Royal  Oak  seventy-four,  and  Dictator  and  Diadem  of 
Jooe  24.  sixty-four  guns  each,  and  on  the  24th  arrived  at  Ber- 
muda, where  they  were  joined  by  the  fusiliers,  and 
three  regiments  from  the  Mediterranean  in  six  fri- 
gates, forming  altogether  a  force  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  which  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  the  middle  of  August.   General  Ross  commanded 
the  land  forces.  Admiral  Cockbum  the  fleet ;  and 
no  two  o£Scers  could  have  been  found,  whose  vigour, 
judgment,  and  daring,  were  better  calculated  to 
efiect  great  things  with  small  means.    Their  first 
measure  was  to  take  possession  of  Tangier's  Island, 
where  they  erected  fortifications,  built  storehouses, 
and  hoisted  the  British  flag ;  inviting  at  the  same 
time  the  negroes  in  the  adjoining  provinces  to  join 
the  British  force  in  the  island,  and  ofiering  them 
emancipation  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so.  Seven- 
teen hundred  speedily  appeared,  were  enrolled  and 
>  James,  Ti.  disciplined,  and  proved  of  no  small  service  in  subse- 
BreAtoD,'  quent  operations.    This  incitement  of  the  negro 
Arm-^'    population  to  revolt,  was  a  step  of  very  questionable 
stronfc,  ii.  morality  in  a  political  point  of  view,  and  it  in  the 
*^nn.^Bu^g.end  cost  the  British  no  small  sum  as  a  compensation 
1814, 183.  ^^  jIj^  injured  proprietors  j^*  but  it  marked,  in  an 

*  By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  eompensatioQ  to  be  paid  to  the  injured 
proprietors  was  referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and  that  prince, 
influenced  doubtless  in  some  degree  by  the  danger  of  a  simihir  mode  of 
hostility  in  his  own  dominions,  awarded  the  enormous  sum  of  L.250,000, 
or  neariy  L.150  a-head  for  each  negro  that  gained  bis  freedom.— See 
Mr  RoBiHsoH*8  Speech^  Chanedhr  of  Exchequer^  38M  Fcbrvary  18S5, 
Pari  Deb, 
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unequiyocal  manner,  the  perilous  foundation  on  chap. 

which  society  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  United  1 

States  is  rested,  and  the  heedlessness  of  the  people  ^^^^^ 
who,  placed  on  the  edge  of  such  a  volcano,  urged  on 
the  war  which  might  at  onee  lead  to  its  explosion. 

The  chief  approach  to  Washington  is  hy  the  river 
Potomac,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  upper  Prepm- 
^ztremitj  of  the  hay  of  Chesapeake.    It  may  also  he^^^^ 
reached  by  the  Patuzent  from  the  town  of  Benedict,  on  wash- 
on  which  river  there  is  a  good  road  to  the  metro- 
polis.    After  much  deliberation,  it  was  determined 
by  the  British  commander  to  make  a  dash  at  this 
capital,  and  to  approach  it  by  the  latter  river,  partly 
•on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  access  which  it 
afforded,  partly  in  order  to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  Commodore  Barney's  powerful  flotilla  of 
gun-boats,  which  had  takra  refuge  in  creeks  in  the 
iqpper  parts  of  its  course.    The  latter  part  of  this 
^rvice  was  speedily  and  effectually  performed  :  the 
ships  of  war  having  ascended  the  stream  as  far  as 
Benedict,  beyond  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
draught  of  water  for  large  vessels,  the  boats  of  the 
fleet  were  dispatched  after  the  flotilla;   and  the 
Americans,  finding  escape  impossible,  committed  it 
to  the  flames,  which  consumed  in  a  few  hours  fifteen  Aug.  20. 
fine  gun-boats ;  another,  which  resisted  the  confla-  Aug.  21. 
gration,  was  brought  away,  with  thirteen  merchant  ^^^u^ 
schooners  which  had  sought  protection  under  cov®'*^^^^^ 
of  the  armed  vessels.    This  brilliant  stroke  having 908,so9. 
at  once  destroyed  the  enemy's  whole  naval  force  in^^^  j^' 
the  river,  it  was  determined  immediately  to  make 
attadc  on  the  capital    The  troops  were  accordingly  Official 
disembarked  at  Benedict,  and,  with  the  addition  of  ^^^^^ 
some  marines,  amounted  in  all  to  three  thousand  ^^^^-^pp* 
five  hundred  combatants,'  with  two  hundred  sailors  219. 

VOL,  X,  2  z 
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CHAP,  to  drslw  the  guns ;  and  with  this  handful  <tf  mei^ 
carrying  with  them  two  three-pounders^  and  provU 


sion8  for  three  days,  the  British  general  commenced 
his  march  against  the  capital  of  a  republic  which 
numbered  eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  boasted 
of  having  eight  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms. 
The  American  government  were  far  from  being 
prepftra.  Unprepared  for  this  attack.  From  some  hints  impru- 
tLTdefonce^^^'^y  dropped  by  the  British  commissioners  who 
of  Wash,  at  this  period  were  negotiating  with  those  of  Ame- 
logton.    ^.^^      Ghent,  they  had  become  aware  that  an 
attempt  on  the  capital  was  in  ccmtemplation ;  and 
nearly  a  month  before  Ross  landed  in  the  Patuxent» 
measures  had  been  taken  for  placing,  in  case  of  inva- 
July  18.  jsion,  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  men  at  the  disposal 
of  General  Winder  to  cover  the  capital,  while  a 
requisition  for  the  whole  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  ninety-three  thousand  strong,  was  made, and 
cheerfully  answered.  But  the  result  soon  showed  what 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  nominal  paper-musters 
of  such  militia  arrays  when  real  danger  is  to  be 
faced.    Of  the  ninety-three  thousand  combatants 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  nothing  was  heard 
when  the  day  of  trial  approached:  of  the  sixteen 
>  Ron's    thousand  active  troops  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Gene- 
Awount,       Winder,  not  one-half  appeared  at  the  place  of 
1814  Tmi  •       when  the  British  troops  were  within  five 

Reg.  1814!  miles  of  Washington,  only  six  thousand  five  hundred 
fo  chronf  '^^y^^^t  three  hundred  horse,  and  six  hundred 
308^^  seamen  to  work  the  guns,  were  assembled  round 
-strong,  ii.  the  standards  of  the  American  ireneral.    He  had, 

128  130 

British  *  however,  twenty-six  guns  to  the  British  two:  and 
WMWng^  with  this  force,  about  double  that  of  the  British* 
ton.  96,  he  took  post  at  Bladensberg,  a  small  village  on  the 
left  bank  o(  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,^  and 
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commanding  the  only  bridge  bj  which  that  river  could  CH  a  p. 
be  crossed.    The  great  road  ran  straight  through  ^^^^^ 
the  centre  of  his  position,  and  the  artillery  was  placed 
so  as  to  enfilade  all  the  approaches  to  the  bridge. 

Ross's  decision  was  soon  taken.  Forming  his 
troops  into  two  columns,  the  one  under  the  command  of 
of  Colonel  Thornton,  the  other  of  Colonel  Brooke,  hoberg!"^ 
immediately  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  Thornton's'^'** 
men  advanced  in  double  quick  time,  in  the  finest 
order,  through  the  fire  of  the  guns,  dashed  across 
the  bridge,  carried  a  fortified  house  at  the  other  end, 
which  was  occupied  and  loopholed,  and  being  quickly 
followed  by  the  other  division,  spread  out  their  sharp- 
shooters  on  either  flank,  and  moved  direct  against  the 
American  batteries.  So  vigorous  was  the  attack,  so 
feeble  the  defence,  that  they  were  all  carried,  and  the 
first  line  thrown  back  in  confusion  on  the  second 
by  the  first  division  alone,  not  more  than  fifteen  hun-» 
dred  strong,  aided  by  the  fire  of  a  few  rockets,  be* 
fore  the  second  could  get  across  the  bridge.  Ten 
guns  were  taken,  and  the  whole  army,  totally  routed, 
took  to  flight,  and  reached  Washington  in  the  utmost 
XK>nfusion,  where  they  tarried  not  an  instant,  but 
hurried  through  to  the  heights  of  Georgetown  to  the 
westward.  Hardly  any  pursuit  was  attempted  by  the 
British,  partly  from  having  no  cavalry,  partly  from  the 
extraordinary  heat  of  the  day  having  so  exhausted  the 
troops,  that  even  the  stoutest  men  in  the  army  were 
tmable  to  proceed  till  it  was  somewhat  abated  by  the 
approach  of  evening.  Their  loss  was  surprisingly 
small,  being  only  sixty-one  killed  and  a  hundred 
and  eighty-five  wounded.  After  two  hours'  rest, 
however,  the  march  was  resumed,  and  the  troops 
arrived  within  a  mile  of  Washington  at  eight  at 
night,  where  two  thousand  of  them  were  halted,  and 
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CHAP,  the  remainder  accompanied  General  Ross  and  Ad- 
miral  Cockbum  into  the  city.    A  proposition  wa« 


^814.  made  to  the  American  authorities  to  ransom 

the  public  buildings,  by  paying  a  sum  of  money. 
This  having  been  refused,  the  British  general,  on 
the  following  morning,  applied  the  torch  not  only 
to  the  arsenals  and  storehouses,  but  to  the  public 
buildings  of  every  description.    In  a  few  hours  the 
capital,  including  the  senate-house  and  house  of 
representatives,  the  arsenal,  dockyard,  treasury, 
war-office,  president's  palace,  rope-walk,  and  the 
great  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  were  consumed. 
The  navy-yard  and  arsenal,  with  immense  magazines 
of  powder,  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Americans,  and 
destroyed  before  they  retired,  and  with  them  twenty 
J  (jenend  'l^^^^^^  Stand  of  arms  were  consumed.  A  fine  frigate, 
Rofls's     of  sixteen  hundred  tons,  nearly  finished,  and  a  sloop, 
Au^      tli®  Argus,  of  twenty  guns,  already  afloat,  were  burnt 
Ann*  Reg  bcforc  cvacuating  the  city.  Immense  stores  of 

1814^  219.  ammunition,  two  hundred  and  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
ChronT  suid  ouc  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  ball  cartridge, 
310  111*'  taken  by  the  British,  and  destroyed ;  and  hav- 
Arm-  ing  completed  the  ruin  of  all  the  warlike  establish- 
130^181-  'J'^^^ts  in  the  place,  they  leisurely  retired  on  the 
wiXng-  ^''^^^^^ff  *1^^  25th,  and  reached  Benedict  by  easy 
ton,  117,  marches  on  the  29th,  where  they  embarked  next  day 
without  being  disquieted  by  the  enemy.  * 

The  capture  of  the  American  capital,  notwith- 
Reflections  standing  all  their  preparations  for  abovie  a  month  to 
expe<ution.  avert  the  danger,  by  so  inconsiderable  a  British 
force,  and  the  immense  importance  of  the  blow  thus 
struck  at  the  naval  and  military  resources  of  the 
enemy,  render  this  expedition  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ever  carried  into  execution  by  any  nation.  As  such, 
it  excited  at  the  time  a  prodigious  sensation  in  the 
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United  States :  and  it  has  hardly  done  less  service  chap. 

to  fdture  times,  and  the  cause  of  historic  truth,  by  

demonstrating  in  a  decisive  manner  the  extreme  ^^^^ 
feebleness  of  the  means  for  national  protection  which 
democratic  institutions  afford,  when  not  coerced  by 
military  or  despotic  power.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  lustre  of  the  victory  has  been  much  tar* 
nished  to  the  British  arms,  by  the  unusual,  and,  in 
the  circumstances,  unwarrantable  extension,  which 
they  made  of  the  ravages  of  war  to  the  pacific  or 
ornamental  edifices  of  the  capitaL  The  usages 
of  war,  alike  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have 
usually  saved  from  destruction,  even  in  towns  taken 
by  storm,  edifices  which  are  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  or  embellishment;  the  Parthe- 
non, after  having  stood  two  thousand  years,  and 
been  the  prey  alternately  of  the  Goth,  the  cru- 
sader, and  the  Saracen,  was  still  entire,  when  it  was 
accidentally  blown  up  by  a  bomb  at  the  siege  by  the 
Venetians  of  the  Acropolis  in  1689 ;  the  majestic 
edifices  of  Rome  were  really  wasted  away,  not  by  the 
torches  of  Alaric  or  Genseric,  but  the  selfish  cupi^ 
dity  of  its  unworthy  inhabitants,  who  employed  them 
in  the  construction  of  modem  buildings.  It  ^s  nq 
sm^l  reproach  to  Napoleon,  that  he  wantonly  ex- 
tended the  ravages  of  war  as  well  as  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler,  into  these  hitherto  untouched  dom^uns ;  and 
in  the  destruction  of  the  bastions  of  Viennm  and 
the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  gave  proof  at  once  of  a 
little  and  malevolent  spirit,  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
man.  The  crael  devastation  by  the  Americans  on 
the  Canadian  frontier  is  no  adequate  excuse ;  they 
had  been  amply  and  rightly  avenged  by  the  flames 
of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock;  and  Alexander  had 
:irecently  given  proof  of  the  noblest  revenge  for  such 
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CHAP,  outrages  saving  Paris.  It  would  appear,  that  as  ' 
LxxvL  ^y^^  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
1814.  resembled  in  more  points  than  one  a  civil  war,  so  it 
partook  occasionally  of  the  well-knovm  inveterate 
character  of  that  species  of  hostility  ;  and  the  Bri* 
tish  historian,  in  recounting  the  transaction,  will  best 
discharge  his  duty  by  acknowledging  the  error  of 
his  country,  and  rejoice  that  it  was  in  some  degree 
redeemed  by  the  strict  discipline  observed  by  the 
troops,  and  the  complete  protection  afforded  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  during  their 
occupation  of  the  American  capital.* 

The  captura  of  Washington  was  immediately  suc- 
Capture  of ceeded  by  an  exploit  of  inferior  magnitude,  but 
wishing-  equally  vigorous  and  successful,  in  the  Potomac  river. 
Aiei^  Captain  Gordon,  in  the  Seahorse  frigate,  with  the 
dria.  Euryalus  brig,  and  several  bomb  vessels,  skilfully 
overcame  the  intricacies  of  the  passage  leading  by 
•Attg.  27.  that  river  to  the  metropolis  j  and  on  the  evening  of 

*  "  The  British  officers  pay  inviolable  respect  to  private  property, 
and  no  peaceable  citizen  is  molested.** — National  Intelligencer^  25  th  Au- 
gust 1814,  quoted  in  Jambs,  vi.  311. — "The  value  of  the  public 
property  destroyed  was  1,624,280  doUars,  or  L.365,463  sterling.' 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  gallant  officers  employed  in  this  expedition  to 
observe,  not  only  that  they  are  noways  responsible  for  the  destruction 
ef  the  public  buildings  of  Washington,  as  they  acted  under  distinct  orden 
from  their  own  government,  but  that  they  deserve  the  highest  credit  for 
carrying  those  barbarous  instructions  into  execution  in  the  most  for- 
bearing and  considerate  manner,  confining  the  destruction  to  public 
edifices,  and  observing  the  strictest  discipline  in  relation  to  private  life 
and  property.  On  the  14th  August  1814,  Admiral  Cochrane  officially 
announced  to  Mr  Monroe,  "  that,  under  the  new  and  imperative  cha* 
tacter  of  his  orders,  it  became  his  duty  to  destroy  and  lay  waste  all 
towns  and  districts  of  the  United  States  found  accessible  to  the  atlaek 
of  British  armaments.*"  What  a  contrast  to  the  glorious  and  withal 
politic  forbearance  of  Wellington  in  the  south  of  France !  And  both 
had  their  reward— Wellington,  in  the  capture  of  Toulouse  and  surren- 
der of  Bordeaux ;  the  ^  new  and  imperative  system,*'  in  the  failure  at 
Baltimore  and  defeat  at  New  Orleans. — See  Abmstbohg,  iL  155« 
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the  27th  arrived  abreast  of  Port  Washin£i;on,  con-  chap. 

structed  to  command  the  river,  as  Fort  Lillo  does  the  \  1 

Scheldt    It  was  immediately  bombarded ;  and  the 
powder  magazine  having  soon  after  exploded,  the 
place  was  abandoned,  and  taken  possession  of,  with 
all  its  guns,  hj  the  British.    From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria,  and  the  bomb  vessels  having 
assumed  such  a  position  as  effectually  commanded 
the  shipping,  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  capitu- 
late, and  give  up  all  their  vessels,  two-and-twenty  in 
number,  including  several  armed  schooners,  which 
were  brought  away  in  triumph.  On  retumingdownthe 
river,  heavily  laden  with  their  numerous  prizes,  the 
British  squadron  had  a  veiyserious  danger  to  encoun- 
ter from  some  American  batteries  which  had  been  erect- 
ed to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  which  were  manned 
by  the  crews  of  the  Baltimore  flotilla :  but  such  was  Sept.  5. 
the  skill  with  which  the  vessels  were  navigated,  that^  James,  vi. 
none  went  aground,  and  the  shells  from  the  bombs  ^^^j^f^^' 
were  thrown  with  such  precision,  that  the  Ameri-J^^on^^^- 
cans  were  driven  from  their  guns,  and  the  whole  Brenton^iL 
squadron  emerged  safely  with  its  prizes  from  the^^* 
Potomac.^ 

The  successful  issue  of  these  attacks  naturally  sug- 
gested a  similar  expedition  against  Baltimore ;  and, 
after  some  deliberation,  the  British  naval  and  mili- 
tary commanders  agreed  to  undertake  it.  The  fleet, 
accordingly,  moved  in  that  direction,  and  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  which  leads  to  Baltimore, 
on  the  11th  September.  Next  day  the  troops  were  Sept.  ii. 
landed,  and  marched  directly  towards  the  city,  while 
the  ships  moved  up  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  that 
was  contemplated.  No  opposition  was  attempted  for 
the  first  six  miles,  though  several  intrenchments^ 
newly  thrown  up,  were  passed»  which  had  been  aban* 
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CHAP,  doned;  but  when  they  approached  Baltimore,  a 
Lxxvi*  ^^jjQi^^  troops  was  observed  occupying 

a  thick  wood  through  which  the  road  passed.  Gro- 
neral  Ross,  impelled  by  the  daring  courage  by  which 
he  was  distinguished,  immediately  advanced  with  the 
skirmishers  to  the  front,  and  soon  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  breast.  He  survived  only  to  recom- 
mend his  young  and  unprovided  family  to  his  king 
and  country.  Colonel  Brooke,  however,  immediately 
assumed  the  command ;  and  the  light  troops  coming 
up,  the  enemy  fell  back,  still  skirmishing  from  behind 
the  trees  with  which  the  country  abounded,  to  a 
fortified  position,  running  across  a  narrow  neck  of 
Sept.  12.  land  which  separated  the  Patapsco  and  Back  rivers. 
Six  thousand  infantry,  with  four  hundred  horse  and 
six  guns,  were  here  drawn  up  in  line  across  the  road, 
with  either  flank  placed  in  a  thick  wood,  and  a 
strong  wooden  paling  covering  their  front.  Brooke, 
however,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack ;  and 
it  was  made  with  such  vigour,  that,  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes,  the  enemy  were  routed,  and  fled  in 
every  direction,  leaving  six  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  three  hundred 
pidsoners,  and  two  guns,  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
BnpL  13.  Early  on  the  following  morning  the  march  was  re- 
sumed, and  Brooke  arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  Baltimore,  where  he  found  a  body  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  manned  by 
the  sailors  of  the  frigates  lying  at  Baltimore,  stnmgly 
posted  on  a  series  of  fortified  heights  which  encircle 
the  town.  The  magnitude  of  this  force  rendered  it 
imprudent  to  hazard  an  immediate  attack  with  three 
thousand  bayonets;  but  Brooke,  relying  on  the 
admirable  spirit  of  his  troops,  determined  on  a  night 
iissault,  when  the  enemy's  artillery  would  be  of  little 
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arail,  and  the  whole  dispositions  were  made  for  that  chap. 
purpose.  At  nightfall,  however,  and  when  the  troops . 


were  just  taking  up  theirgroundfor  theattack,  advices  ^^^^ 
were  received  from  Admiral  Cochrane,  stating  that 
the  enemy,  by  sinking  twenty  vessels  in  the  river,  had 
prevented  all  further  access  to  the  ships,  and  rendered 
naval  co-operation  impossible.  Brooke,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, wisely  judged  that  the  loss  likely  to  be 
incurred  in  storming  the  intrenchments  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  prospect  of  advantage  fromi  junes^yi. 
the  reduction  of  the  town,  and  withdrew,  ^thout^j^^^^- 
molestation,  to  his  ships.    The  commanders  of  the  Brooke^s 
Severn,  Euryalus,  Havannah,  and  Hebrus  frigates,  Afcomt, 
had  offered  to  lighten  their  ships,  and  lay  them  along- 
side  of  Fort-le-Henry,  which  commanded  the  pas- Reg.*i8i4i 
sage,  and  the  possession  of  which  would  have  left^hronr 
Baltimore  at  their  mercy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ^^ST^tt^^^g  ii, 
that  any  view  to  ulterior  operations  should  have  ]edi34,i36. 
to  this  offer  not  being  accepted,  as  it  probably  would  cociuwie's 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Java  frigate,  and^^jj^^ 
Erie  and  Ontario  brigs,  which  lay  at  Baltimore,  s«pt.  i6« 
and  have  prevented  the  land'  troops  from  being 
deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their  gallant  victory.^ 

A  naval  expedition,  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess, took  place  at  this  time  under  Sir  John  Sher- Lesser 
brooke  and  Admiral  Griffith,  in  the  Penobscot  river.  ^'^^^ 
They  sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  1st  September,  and 
on  their  approach,  the  Fort  of  Custine,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  river,  was  evacuated  by 
the  enemy  and  blown  up.    An  American  frigate, 
the  John  Adams,  having  run  up  the  river  for  safety 
as  high  as  the  town  of  Hampden,  where  her  guns 
were  taken  out  and  pla2^  in  battery,  a  detachment 
of  sailors  and  marines  was  landed  from  the  ships;  sept.  3. 
which  attacked  and  stormed  the  batteries,  manned  by. 
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CHAP,  double  their  force,  upon  which  the  frigate  was  set  on 
.fire,  and  totally  destroyed.    The  expedition  then 


1814.  pushed  on  to  Bangor,  which  surrendered  without 
Sept. 6.    resistance,  with  twenty-two  guns;  and  thence  to 
Machias,  which  also  surrendered  by  capitulation, 
the  whole  militia  of  the  county  of  Washington  being- 
put  on  their  parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the 
war.  Formal  possession  was  then  taken  of  the  whole 
country  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  British  fron-> 
tier  of  New  Brunswick,  a  district  a  hundred  miles 
broad ;  and  a  provisional  government  established, 
to  rule  it  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  This 
1  j^^^     success  was  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  still 
^•^^^^^more  so,  as  giving  practical  demonstration  of  the 
Arm-   '  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  and  evincing  the  ease  with  which, 
i^^sn*  ™      event  of  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  it  might 
be  severed  from  the  United  States.^ 

Meanwhile  a  great  expedition  was  preparing  in 
sirGeorge  Lower  Canada,  intended  to  co-operate  with  that  of 
expedition  Sherbrooko  and  Griffith  on  the  coast  Prevosf  s 
muburg  ^^^^  been  progressively  augmented  by  the  suc- 
cessive arrival  of  brigades,  detached,  after  the  close  of 
hostilities,  from  the  army  in  the  south  of  France; 
so  that,  in  the  end  of  August,  he  had  in  all  sixteen 
thousand  regular  troops  in  the  two  Canadas  under 
his  command,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  in  the 
lower  province.  A  force  so  considerable  not  only 
removed  all  danger  of  successful  invasion  from  the 
American  forces,  but  rendered  feasible  a  serious 
inroad  upon  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Maine  and 
New  York  from  those  of  the  British.  Such  an  attempt 
was  also  advisable  in  itself,  in  order  to  make  the 
enemy  feel,  in  their  own  territory,  the  weight  of  that 
power  whose  hostility  they  had.  so  needlessly  prot 
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Toked.    A  body  of  eleyen  thousand  men  accord-  chap. 

ingly  was  collected  on  the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada,  1 

with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and  commanded,  ^^^^ 
4inder  Prevost,  by  several  generals  and  officers  who 
had  acquired  durable  renown  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns.   If  any  thing  could  have  added  to  the  well- 
founded  expectations  entertained  of  this  noble  force, 
it  was  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in  great  part 
'Composed  of  the  veterans  who  had  served  with  Wel- 
lington in  Spain  and  France,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
pot  less  heroic  band  which  had  so  gloriously  struggled 
against  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers  in  the 
^wo  preceding  campaigns,  and  who  burned  with 
anxiety  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  brethren  who  had 
gained  their  laurels  in  the  fields  of  European  fame. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition, 
»pon  which,  as  in  all  Canadian  warfare,  the  success 
of  the  land  forces  in  a  great  measure  depended,  was 
by  no  means  equaUy  well  provided.    By  a  strange  i  janje^^^i 
remissness  on  the  part  both  of  the  British  Admiralty 
and  the  local  authorities,  the  flotilla  on  Lake  Cham-  no,  lii. 
plain,  though  consisting  of  a  frigate,  a  brig,  and 
twelve  gun-boats,  was  wretchedly  equipped,  and  the  ^4*55^3*^^ 
£rews,  not  a  fifth  part  of  whom  were  British  sailors,  toD.'ii. 
.were  made  up  of  a  strange  medley  of  English  sol- 
diers and  Canadian  militia.^ 

The  first  operations  of  the  armament  were  attended 
with  complete  success.    The  American  general,  sncceM  of 
Izzard,  had  sailed  from  Sackett's  harbour  on  Lakcdiaonm* 
Ontario,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  with^*»® 
four  thousand  men,  on  10th  August,  to  reinforce  the 
troops  in  Fort  Erie  }  so  that  the  only  forces  which 
remained  to  resist  Prevost  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Champlain  were  fifteen  hundred  regulars  and  as 
many  militia,  under  General  Macomb.  Prevost's 
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CHAP,  advance,  accordingly,  met  with  no  interruption; 

and,  on  the  6th,  his  powerful  army  appeared  hefore 
1814.  piattsburg,  then  defended  by  three  redoubts  and 
Xwo  block'hottses,  strongly  fortified.    So  inconsider* 
able  had  been  the  resistance  made  by  the  Americans 
to  the  British  advance,  that  General  Macomb  says, 
1  Preroflt'sthe  latter    did  not  deign  to  fire  upon  them."  The 
A^c^U  three  following  days  were  employed  in  bringing  up 
^14  Ain.'^®  heavy  artillery,  and  it  had  all.  arrived  by  the 
Reg.  213.  loth  ;  but  still  the  English  general  did  not  deem  it 
Chroi^^   expedient  to  make  the  attack  till  the  flotilla  came  up; 

and  so  backward  was  the  state  of  its  preparations^ 
strong,  ii.  that  it  ouly  hove  in  sight  on  the  morning  of  the  11th; 
Christie,'  and  the  shipwrights,  as  she  moved  through  the  water, 
c<S>'iir^'ii  ^*  ^ork  on  the  hull  of  the  Confiance, 

489.  '   which  bore  the  British  commodore's  flag.  ^ 

The  relative  strength  of  the  squadrons  on  this,  as 
in  every  other  naval  action  during  the  war  where  the 
British  were  defeated,  was  decisively  in  &vour  of 
the  Americans;*  but  this  disparity,  already  great 
in  the  number  of  vessels  and  men,  and  weight  of 
metal,  was  rendered  overwhelming  by  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  British  crews,  not  a  fourth  of  whom 
were  sailors,  and  the  unfinished  state  of  the  commo* 
dore's  vessel  Sir  George  Provost's  solicitations,  how* 
ever,  were  so  pressing  for  the  squadron  to  advance, 

*  CompantiYV  force  of  the  combatants : — 

Britiah  •qnadroo.  AsMrlcHi. 

Vessels^t       -       -       -      8      -  -      ^  14 

Broadside  guns,     -      -     88      -  -      -  ^ 

Weight  of  metal,  Ibs^     .   765      •  -i      «  1,194 

Aggregate  of  crews,       -   537      -  ^  950 

Tons     -       -       .         1,426       -  -       -  2,540 
•^Aicss,  tL  346,  and  Coofxb,  if.  495,  497. 

t  Th«  Finch,  a  British  brig,  grounded  out  of  shQl  and  did  not  engagv ;  and 
five  of  the  gnn  -boaU  dlaappeaivd  and  nsTtr  fired  a  sMt  m  thoe  veitsls  ac<e 
exduded  from  the  comparison,  as  ere  the  two  AuMxleaa  slopps  whiish  wei«  not 
engaged. 
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that  on  the  11th,  while  the  clank  of  the  hdilders*  chap. 
hammers  was  still  heard  on  hoard  the  Confiance, 


Captain  Downie  gave  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor. 
He  relied  upon  the  assurance  given,  that  the  troops 
should  commence  an  assault  on  the  redoubts  at  the 
same  time  that  the  squadron  attacked  the  flotilla  in 
the  hay,  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  early  capture 
of  the  forts,  by  depriving  the  enemy's  ships  of  the 
support  of  their  batteries,  would  lead  to  their  defeat, 
and  the  final  decision  of  the  naval  contest  on  the  lake. 
The  moment,  accordingly,  that  the  Confiance,  which 
led  the  British  flotilla,  rounded  Cumberland  head 
at  a  quarter  to  eight,  Downie  scaled  his  guns,  as 
had  be^  agreed  on ;  but  instead  of  answering  the 
signal  by  an  order  to  prepare  for  action,  Pre- 
vost  ordered  his  men  to  cook  their  breakfasts — a 
judicious  step  in  general  before  a  battle,  but  un- 
fortunate in  this  instance,  as  it  postponed  the  mili-i  Cooper, 
tary  co-operation  till  it  was  too  late.    Meanwhile  4^^^' 
Downie  gallantly  led  his  little  squadron  into  action ;  James,  h. 
the  American  fleet,  under  its  brave  and  skilful  com- chrijitieT 
mander.  Captain  M^Donough,  being  moored  in  line^'^j;^^^' 
in  the  bay,  the  Saratoga  of  twenty-six  guns,  ^^^^S^'^^^^^ 
his  flag,  in  the  centre,  and  the  brigs  Eagle  of  twenty  sept.T/ 
guns,  Ticonderago  of  seventeen  guns,  and  Pride  of  ^^^"216^ 
seven  guns,  and  ten  gilA-boats,  lying  on  ^ither^pp^^<» 
flank.*  ^ 

As  the  Confiance  mounted  thirty-seven  guns,  she 
was  greatly  superior  to  any  single  vessel  in  thecom- 
American  flotilla ;  and  if  the  British  gun-boats  had^^^^ 
all  followed  the  example  set  them  by  their  comman-the  action 
der,  the  combat  might,  notwithstanding  the  Ameri-thetw? 
cans*  great  superiority  on  the  whole,  have  been  not"^"**^ 
altogether  unequaL    But  while  the  Confiance  was 
gallantly  leading  into  action  amidst  a  tremendous  fire 
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CHAP,  from  the  American  line,  the  whole  gun-boats,  except 
*  three,  and  one  of  the  cutters,  took  to  flight,  leaving 


1814.  Do^ie  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  fleet,  with 
his  own  frigate,  brig,  and  sloop,  wholly  unsup- 
ported either  by  the  land  forces  or  his  own  smaller 
vessels.  Undaunted,  however,  by  this  shameful  de- 
fection, the  British  commander  held  steadily  on  with- 
out returning  a  shot,  while  his  rigging  and  spars 
Were  fast  falling  under  the  well-directed  fire  of  the 
American  fleet ;  but  the  wind  failing  just  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  their  line,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  casting  anchorwithin  two  cables'  distance, 
and  bringing  his  broadside  to  bear  on  the  enemy* 
Instantly  the  Confiance  appeared  a  sheet  of  fire ;  all 
her  guns  were  discharged  at  once,  aimed  at  the  Sara- 
toga, which  bore  Captain  M'Donough's  flag;  and 
Barnes,  vL  such  was  the  efiect  of  the  broadside  that  nearly  half 
aioiwf*       c^®^  American  vessel  were  struck  down, 

^604,  and  the  accumulation  of  dead  on  her  deck  was  so 
Christie,  great  that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  fastenings 
Captain^'  and  pass  them  below.  The  Linnet  and  Chubb  now 
Official  ^^^^      ^^^^^  appointed  stations  ;  but 

Account,  in  a  short  time  the  latter  was  so  crippled  that  she 
isil  became  unmanageable,  drifted  within  the  American 
1814  215*  obliged  to  surrender,  while  the  Finch 

'  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  apd  could  not  get  into  action. ' 
The  whole  guns  of  the  American  flotilla  were  now 
Total  de-^  directed  against  the  Confiance,  which,  enveloped  by 
British    enemies,  still  maintained  a  gallant  fight :  broadside 
squadron.  broadsidc  camc  from  her,  until  at  length 

the  Saratoga,  against  which  her  fire  was  almost 
entirely  directed,  had  all  her  long  guns  dismounted, 
and  her  carronades  so  disabled  that  she  had  not  a 
single  available  piece  of  ordnance  left.  Nothing 
was  now  wanting  but  one  or  two  of  the  gun-boate 
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to  have  given  the  British  a  decisive  victory.    But  chap. 

I«X  X  VL 

they  had  all  fled ;  the  Confiance  herself  was  suf-  — ^ — 
fering  severely  from  the  concentric  fire  of  the  hrigs  ^^^^ 
and  gun-boats  which  clustered  round  her  in.  every 
direction,  some  raking,  some  astern,  as  well  as  under 
her  bows,  and  Captain  Downie  had  fallen  early  in  the 
action ;  while  her  antagonist,  the  Saratoga,  which  she 
had  completely  silenced,  lay  at  such  a  distance  that 
she  could  not  be  taken  possession  of.  So  destruc*^ 
tive,  however,  was  the  fire  which  the  Confiance  still 
kept  up,  that  the  Saratoga  was  on  the  point  of  sur- 
rendering, when,  as  a  last  resource,  M'Donough  made 
an  effort  to  wind  the  ship  round,  so  as  to  bring 
her  larboard  side,  hitherto  untouched,  to  bear  upon 
the  British  vesseL  This  skilful  movement  was 
successfully  performed ;  the  Confiance  strove  to 
do  the  same,  but,  from  the  inexperience  of  her 
motley  crew,  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  larboard 
guns  of  the  Saratoga,  almost  all  untouched,  now 
spoke  out  like  giants,  and  soon  compelled  the 
Confiance  to  strike.  The  only  remaining  British 
vessel  was  now  the  Linnet;  and  against  her  the  whole 
guns  of  the  American  squadron  were  immediately 
directed,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  heroic  resist- 
ance, she  too  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Captain 
M^Donough,  on  receiving  the  sword  of  Lieutenant 
Robertson,  who  commanded  the  Confiance  after  icooper, 
Downie  had  fallen,  said,  with  the  magnanimity^^^^' 
which  is  ever  the  accompaniment  of  true  valour, — James,  vi. 

You  owe  it,  sir,  to  the  shameful  conduct  of  your  cLptfuf ' 
gun-bpats  and  cutters,  that  you  are  not  performing  ^^*J^?]J 
this  office  to  me ;  for  had  they  done  their  duty,  you  Account, 
must  have  perceived,  from  the  situation  of  the  Sara-i^u,  21X 
toga,  that  I  could  hold  o^t  no  longer;*  and,  indeed,  ^^j^^^^.^^ 
nothing  induced  me  to  keep  up  her  colours,  buti^s. 
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CHAP,  my  seeing,  from  the  united  fire  of  all  the  rest  of  my 
'  sqoadrop  on  the  Confiance,  and  her  unsupported 
situation,  that  she  must  ultimately  surrender/'  * 
While  this  desperate  hattle  was  raging  on  the 
Eetreat  of  lake,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  ashore,  agree- 
Pr^^^^hlj  to  Prevost's  orders,  continued  inactive,  though 
the  guQS  of  the  batteries  opened  on  the  Ammcan 
squadron  as  soon  as  the  firing  commenced,  but  too  far 
off  to  have  any  effect  At  length  the  signal  to  attack 
was  given,  and  one  column,  under  General  Robin- 
son, advanced  to  ford  the  Saranac,  and  attack  the 
works  in  front,  while  another  column,  led  by  Gene- 
ral Brisbane,  was  to  make  a  circuit  and  assault  them 
in  rear.   Robinson's  troops,  however,  were  led  astray 
by  their  guides,  and  did  hot  reach  the  point  of  at- 
tack till  the  shouts  from  the  American  works  an- 
nounced that  the  fleet  had  surrendered.    To  have 
carried  the  works  when  the  troops  did  get  up,  would 
1  Sir      have  been  a  matter  of  ease,  and  would  have  fcHined 
Prevost's  *  sct-off  at  Icast  to  the  naval  disaster;  but  Sir 
Official    George  Prevost  being  of  opinion,  that  after  the 
Sept"2, '  command  of  the  lake  was  lost,  no  further  advance 
Reg.'isM,'^^^^  the  American  territory  was  practicable,  and 
214.  Ann.  consequently,  that  the  men  lost  in  storming  the 
^4.  App!  redoubts  would  prove  an  unavailing  sacrifice,  gave 
^w^^r^*      signal  to  draw  off,  and  soon  after  commenced 
3^*.  .    his  retreat.    Such  was  the  indignation  which  this 
144, 14&  order  excited  among  the  British  officers,  inured  in 
rtirong,  li,  Spain  to  a  long  course  of  victory,  that  several  of 
112, 113.  them  broke  their  swords,^  declaring  they  could  never 

*  In  this  desperate  conflict,  the  Confiaoce  had  forty-ooe  killed,  in- 
cluding the  lamented  Captain  Downie,  and  sixty  wounded ;  the  total 
loss  of  the  British  Mjoadron  iras  fifty-seven  killed,  and  nine^-two 
wounded :  the  Americans  lost  on  board  the  Saratoga,  twenty-eight 
killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded ;  their  total  loss  were  fifty- two  killed 
and  fifty-nine  wounded. — Jambs,  Ti.  84d,  and  Coopsb,  U.  607^  SOS^ 
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ferve  again ;  and  the  army,  in  mournful  submission,  chap. 

leisurely  wound  its  way  back  to  the  Canadian  fron  — 

tiw,  without  being  disquieted  by  the  enemy. 

The  actual  casualties  in  this  ill-fated  expedition 
were  under  two  hundred  men,  though  four  ^"^dred^^^n* 
were  lost  by  desertion  during  the  depression  and  faci-pediUon.^* 
Mties  of  the  retreat.  But  the  murmurs  of  the  troops 
and  of  the  people  of  Canada  were  loud  and  long  at 
such  a  temunation  of  the  operations  of  an  armament, 
composed,  so  far  as  the  military  force  was  concerned, 
af  such  materials,  and  from  which  so  much  had  been 
expected :  and  the  result  was,  that  Sir  George  Pre- 
Vost  resigned,  and  demanded  a  court-martial.  He 
was  accused  accordingly,  at  the  .  instance  of  Sir 
James  Yeo,  upon  the  charges  of  having  unduly  hur- 
ried the  squadron  on  the  lake  into  action,  at  a  time 
when  theConfiance  was  as  yet  unprepared  for  it;  and, 
when  the  combat  did  begin,  having  neglected  to 
storm  the  batteries,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  so  as  to 
have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  flotiUa  and  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  The  death  of  that  ill-fated 
commander  before  the  court-martial  commenced, 
prevented  these  charges  from  being  judicially  inves- 
tigated ;  but  historic  truth  compels  the  expression  of 
an  opinion,  that  though  proceeding  from  a  laudable 
motive — the  desire  of  preventing  a  needless  effusion 
of  human  blood — the  measures  of  Sir  George  Pro- 
vost were  ill-judged  and  calamitous.  His  personal 
courage  was  undoubted ;  his  character  amiable  in 
the  highest  degree ;  the  mildness  and  conciliatory 
spirit  of  his  government  had  justly  endeared  him  to 
tbeCanadians ;  and  the  prudence  and  judgment  which 
he  had  e^ced,  in  struggling  successfully  with  very 
scanty  means  against  the  formidable  invasion  of  1813, 
had  gained  for  him  general  applause.   From  an 

VOL.  X,  3  a 
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CHAP,  equitable  sense  of  these  important  services,  the  Prince 

 ■—  Regent,  after  Sir  George  Preyost^s  death,  publicly 

expressed  his  high  sense  of  his  conduct,  and,  in  tea- 
timony  of  it,  conferred  additional  armorial  bearings 
on  his  family.  Even  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  how- 
ever, it  had  become  evident  that  his  moral  resolu* 
tion  was  not  equal  to  his  personal  courage ;  and  the 
failure  to  prosecute  his  advantages  at  Sacketfs  bar* 
hour,  had  evinced  a  character  little  qualified  for  the 
actual  direction  of  warlike  operations.*  The  same 
defects  appeared  still  more  clearly  on  occasion  of  the 
attack  on  Plattsburg ;  and  with  every  possible  wish 
to  extenuate  the  failing  of  a  public  servant,  whom 
grief,  perhaps,  brought  to  an  untimely  grave,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  the  disastrous  effects  of  such 
ill-judged  economy,  even  of  huipan  blood,  on  the 
future  fortunes  of  his  country.  By  delaying,  and 
finally  countermanding  the  attacsk  on  the  American 
redoubts,  at  the  same  time  that  he  urged,  the  flptilla 
into  action,  he  at  once  contributed  to  the  naval  dis- 
aster, and  prevented  a  militai^  triumph  which  would 
have  counterbalanced  it ;  and  the  saving  of  two  or 
three  hundred  lives  on  that  occasion,  has,  in  its  ulti- 
1  See  Chris- mate  effects,  perhaps  bequeathed  to  .  his  country  a 
IcripMfio.^^^*^^^^^^  future  war,  in  which  two  *  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  will  be  sacrificed.- 

The  British  were  in  some  degree  consoled  for  this 
Sortie  discomfiturc  by  the  repulse  of  a  very  formidable  sortie 
Erw,  Ind  niade  from  Fort  Erie.  In  the  outset  the  Americans 
J^®'^!*^^- gained  considerable  advantages,  and  having  succeed* 
Americans,  ed,  duriug  a  thick  mist  and  heavy  rain,  in  turning. 
Sept.  17.  unperceived  the  right  of  the  British  picquets,  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  two  batteries,  and  did 
great  damage  to  the  British  works.    Speedily,  how«: . 

♦  Ante,  X,  672.. 
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ever,  the  besiegers  collected  their  troops,  and  the  j^^^j 

enemy    were  driven  back  to  their  works  with-^  

great  slaughter.    The  l68s  on  each  sid^  wias  about 
equal ;  that  of  the  British  being  six  himdred»  of  whom 
one-half  were  prisetiers  )-that  of-the  Americans  five 
hundred  and  eleven.  Bofth  parties  cifter  this  became 
weary  of  this  destructive  wiMrfare,  carried  on  in  a  cor- 
ner of  Up!per'  Canada,  and  attended  with  no  sensible 
influence  on^the  fate  of  the  campaign.    On  the  21st,  Sept.  21. 
as  the  lew  grounds  around  Fort  Erie  had  become 
unhealthy;*  Drummcmd  retired  to  higher  and  bettef 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  o!  Chippewa,  after  in 
vain -endeavouring  to  provoke  the  American  general 
to  accept  battle;  and  soon  after,  General  Izzard,  who  Nov.  s. 
bad  come  up  from  Si^k^tt^s  harbour  to  Fort  Erie  with  ^^^J^-  „ 
four  thousand  additional  troops,  so  far  from  prosecut-100,  los.' 
ing  the- advantages  which  so  orasiderable  an  accumu- viiVs 
ationof  force  at  thai  point  promised,  blew  up  Fort^fj'^j 
£rie,«recres8ed  the  Niagaraf  and  withdrew  with  bis  Sept.  17', 
whole  troops  into  thfe  American  U  Titory*  *•  Thus,**  neg/isu) 
says  Armstrong,  the  American  war  secretary,  "  liter^^^t^^j^- 
ally  fulfilling  his  own  prediction,  that  the  expeditioni46, 147. 
would  tmminate  in  disappointment  and  disgrace.*'^ 
.  This  total  evacuatioU'^  of .  the  British  >  territory^ 
after  so  much  bloodshed,  and  t  such  focmidable  pre- The  bh- 
parations  of 'the  Atnericans  for  its  conquest,  was ^^re the 
mainly  owitig  to  tbeBHtish  having  at  length  acquired  ^p^^^7 
a  decisive  superiority  on  Lake  Ontario.    During  Ontario, 
some  months  in  autumn^  Commodore  Chauncey  had 
the  advantage  both  in *the  number  and  weight  of  his 
vessels;  and  while  Sir  Jame&  Yeo  waa  taking  the  most 
active  measures  to  turn  the  bidance  the  other  way, 
he  had  the  virtue — ^for  to  a  British  seaman  it  was  a 
virtue — of  meantime  submitting  to  be  blockaded  in 
Kingston,  by  the  Am«iean  squadron^   At  lengthy  oct.  10. 
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CHAP,  the  St  Lawrence,  a  noble  three-decker  of  100  guns, 
Lxxvi.^^  launched:  Chauncey  instantly  withdrew,  and 


was  blockaded  in  his  turn  in  Sackett's  harbour,  and 
the  British  acquired  an  entire  command  of  the  lake 
Oct  16.  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.   Sir  James  Yeo  imme- 
diately availed  himself  of  this  adyantage,  to  convey  a 
large  quantity  of  stores  and  considerable  reinforce- 
ments of  troops  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and 
preparations  were  making  for  an  active  campaign  in 
the  ensuing  year  on  both  sides,  the  Americans  hav- 
1  Cooper,  ing  laid  down  two  line  of  battle  ships,  and  the  British 
490.^^'    two  frigates,  on  the  stocks,  when  hostilities  were 
(^hristie,  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  brtween  the 
two  countries.* 

To  conclude  this  history  of  the  American  war,  it 
Expedition  only  remains  to  notice  the  attack  on  New  Orieans, 
Is^^  which  terminated  in  so  calamitous  a  manner  to  the 
Orleans,  g^itish  arms.  This  rising  town,  which  then  num* 
bered  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants,  was  not  a 
place  of  warlike  preparations  ;  but  it  wa3  the  great 
emporium  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  southern  States, 
and  it  was  supposed,  not  without  reason,  that  the 
capture  of  a  city  which  commanded  the  whole  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  would  prove  the  most  sen- 
sible blow  to  the  resources  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  fomish  a  rich  booty  to  the  enters. 
The  expedition,  accordingly,  which  had  been  baffled 
at  Baltimore,  was  sent  in  this  direction,  and  it  was 
the  dread  of  crippling  it  for  this  important  stroke 
which  paralyzed  its  efforts  on  the  formw  occasion* 
The  troops  and  squadron  arrived  off  the  shoals  of  the 
Dec.  a  Mississippi  on  the  8th  December ;  but  there  they 
found  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  prepared  to  dispute  with 
the  boats  of  the  fleet  the  landing  of  the  troops* 
Immediately  a  detachment  of  ^seamen  iind  masinea 
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was  pat  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lockyer,  chap. 
and,  after  a  hard  chase  of  six-and-thirty  hours,  he  ^^^^^^ 
succeeded  in  coming  up  with  and  destroying  the  ^^^^* 
whole,  six  in  numher,  manned  hy  two  hundred  and 
forty  men^   This  pursuit,  however,  had  taken  the 
boats  thirty  miles  frmn  their  ships ;  adverse  winds,  a 
tempestuous  sea,  and  intricate  shoals,  impeded  their 
return  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  12th  that  they  could 
get  back,  nor  till  the  15th  that  the  landing  of  the  Dec.  i5. 
troops  commenced.     Incredible  difficulties  were 
undei^one,  both  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  effect- 
ing the  disembarkation  and  conducting  the  march 
at  that  inclement  season ;  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able in  that  latitude,  nothingretarded  them  more  than 
the  excessive  cold,  from  which  the  troops,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  blacks,  suffered  most  severely.  At  length, 
however,  by  the.  united  and  indefatigable  efforts  of 
both  services,  these  ol^tacles  were  overcome ;  the 
troops,  in  number  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  Dec.  23. 
combatants,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  heavy  j.^^^"' 
guns  and  stores,  were  landed;  an  attack  of  the^- 
Ammcan  militia  was  repulsed  with  ease  the  same  357,^359!' 
evenipg ;  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  arrived  next  day, 
and  the  army  advanced  in  two  columns  to  within  123.  Arm- 
six  miles  of  New  Orleans,  where  preparations  fori59°i6^* 
defence  had  been  made.^ 

General  Jackson,  an  officer  since  become  celebra- 
ted both  in  the  military  and  political  history  of  his  Descnp- 
country,  commanded  a  military  force  destined  for  the^^^jfj^* 
defence  of  the  city,  which  amounted  to  above  twelve  position, 
thousand  men.    He  had  turned  to  good  account  thcntorj^^ 
Jong  delays  which  the  formidable  obstacles  that  oppo-^^^^ 
sed  the  disembarkation  of  the  British  troops  had  occa- 
sioned, and  the  fortified  position  in  which  he  now 
^waited  an  attack  was  all  but  impregnable.  The 
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CHAP.  American  army  was  posted  behind  an  intrench- 

I        _L  ment  about  a  thousand  yards  long,  stretching  from 

1315.        Mississippi  on  the  right  to  a  dense  and  impass- 
able wood  on  the  left.  This  line  was  strengthened 
by  a  ditch  about  four  feet  deep  ¥^hieh -ran  along  its 
front,  and  was  defended  by  flank  bastions  which 
enfiladed  its  whole  oKtent,  «Dd  on  which  a  fonnidable 
array  of  heavy  cannon  was  placed,  '  On  the  opposite 
.  bank  of  the  MississipfH,  whicb  is  there  about  eight 
hundred  yards  across,  a  battery     twenty  guns  was 
erected,  which  also^  flanked  the  Whole '  fsontv^f  the 
parapet    Some  &vtempts  were  made,'  for  senie4ays» 
to  commence  regular  approaehes^agcdnst  this  4brmi- 
dable  line  of  intrenchments,  which  was  evidently 
much  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  a  coup  de  mam; 
but  it  was- soon  found  that  the  enemy's  guns^wene  so 
superior  in  weight  andnurabers,  that  nottiing  was  to 
he  expected  frem  ^that  species  of^attack.   Ail  ^  hands 
w^re  therefore  set  to  deepen-  a  canal  in  the  rear  of 
the  British  positiony-^by  which  boats  an^htb^brought 
up  to  the  Mississippi,  anld  troops* ferried  MrosS' to 
,  carry  the  battery  on  the  right  hank  of  Uie  river;  <ibut 
/Jan.  6.     this  proved  ^  work  of  such  extrawdinary^  labour,  that 
1  General     was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  6lh  of  January  %hat 
o^uf^"  the  cut  was  dedared  passable.   'The4)oats  were  im- 
j^ount,  mediately  brought  up  and  secreted  near  the.  river, 
isis.^Ann.  wholly  unknown  to  the  enemy,  and  dispositions  for 
ui  'u2^'^  assault  made  at  five  o*clofck  on  the  morning  of  the 
App.  to    8th.  Colonel  Thornton,  with  fourteen  hundred  men, 
^ret^nji.  was  to  cross  the  rfvcr  in  theiiight,  storm  ihe  battery, 
B^itiaii    &nd  advance  up. the  right' baiik  till  he  came -abreast 
Caiqp.  m  of  New  Orleans ;  wbUe  Che  main  attack  on  theintrench- 

New  Or 

leans,  i47,ments  in  front  was  to- be  made  in  two  columns — the 
ifron^T^^^^  under  the  command  of  GeneralGibbs,  the  second 
.167, 170.  led  by  General  Keane.^  Jnclading  seamen,  and*  ina- 
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rinesy  about  six  thousand  cotnbatants  on  the  British  chap. 
side  were  in  the  field:  a  slender  force  to  attack  double 
their  number,  intrenched  to  the  teeth  in  works  brist- 
ling  with  bayonets,  and  loaded  with  heavy  artillery. 

Unexpected  delays,  principally  owing  to  the  rapid 
falling  of  the  river,  hindered  the  boats,  fifty  in  num- Dreadful 
her,  which  were  to  convey  Thornton's  men  across,  jjj^^^^*®'' 
from  reaching  their  destinatimi  at  the  appointed  p»^»o/ 

i_  -I  1  •     »  -        1  1  K  'he  Bri- 

honr;  and  this,  by  preventing  the  attacks  on  the  oppo-tUh. 
site  banks  being  simultaneous,  had  a  most  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the-  issue  of  the  operations.  The  patience 
of  Pakenham  being«t  length  exhausted,  the  assault  on 
the  left  bank  was  ordered,  even  before  it  was  known 
whether  the  trot^' had  been  got  across,  and  Gibbs' 
coluflin  advanced  to  the  works.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  wintry  dawn  had  begun  to  lM*eak,  and  the  dark 
mass  was  discerned  from  the  American  batteries 
moving  ov>er  the  plain.  Instantly  a  tremendous  fire  of 
grapeand  round  shotwasopenedonboth  sides  from  the 
bastions  upon  it ;  but  nevertheless  the  column,  coo- 
sisting  of  the  4th,  21st,  and  44th,  moved  steadily  for^ 
ward,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  glacis.  There, 
howeter^'  it  was  found  that,  through  some  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  commander  of  the  44th  regiment,  the 
scsalingladders  and  fascines  had  been  forgotten,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  mount  the  parapet.  This  neces- 
sarily occasioned  a  stoppage  at  the  foot  of  the  works, 
just  under  .thoisnemy's  guns,  while  the  ladders  were 
sent  for  in  all  possible  haste ;  but  the  fire  was  soon  so 
terrible  that  the  head  of  the  column,  riddled  through 
and  throogh)  fell  back  in  disorder.  Pak^ham,  whose 
buoyajit  courage  ever  led  him  to  thp  scene  of  danger, 
diinking  they  were  now  fairly  in  for  it,  and  must  go 
on»  rode  to  th^  front,  rallied  the  troops  again,  led  them 
jko  the  6kf0  pf  t>e  glacis,  aad  was  in  the.act,  with  his 
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Lxx  VI  cheering  on  bis  followers,  when  he  fell,  mof* 

—j--^ — ^  tally  wounded,  pierced  at  the  same  ntoment  by  two 
balls.    General  Gibbs  also  was  soon  strtick  down  ; 
Keane,  who  led  on  the  reserve,  headed  by  the  93d, 
shared  the  same  fate ;  but  that  noble  r^ment,  com- 
posedratirely  of  Sutherland  Hightenders,  a  thousand 
strong,  instead  of  being  daunted  by  the  carnage, 
rushed  on  with  frantic  valour  through  the  throng, 
and  with  such  fury  pressed  the  leading  files  on,  that, 
without  either  fascines  or  ladders,  they  fairly  found 
their  way  by  mounting  on  each  others  shoulders  into 
the  work.    So  close  and  deadly,  however,  was  the 
fire  of  the  riflemen  when  they  got  in,  that  the  success- 
ful assailants  were  cut  off  to  a  man.    At  the  sam^ 
iLambert*atime  Colouel  Ranueyon  the  left  also  penetrated  into 
Amount,  the  intrenchments;  but  the  companies  which  carried 
?8ik^?i9  t^®"^        being  supported,  were  mowed  down  by 
143. 'Ann. grape-shot  as  at  Bergen-op-Zoom»  Finally,  Generid 
to^Sh^nf  ' Lambert,  upon  whom  the  command  had  now  devolved 
MiHt^y  from  the  death  of  Pakenham  and  the  womids  of  Gibbs 
Occorren-  and  Keauc,  finding  that  to  carry  the  works  wad  im- 
Arml'^^' possible,  and  that  the  slaughter  was  tremendous, 
iTo'^in '  ^""^^         troops,  who  by  this  time  had  been  thrown 
into  great  confusion.^ 

While  this  sanguinary  repulse,  which  cost  the 
^coMsof  British  two  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  pri^* 
on  the     soners,  was  taking  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
bS%w^h'^^^®^^PPi»  Colonel  Thornton,  with  his  divisioBi 
lea^  to    had  gained  the  most  decisive  success  on  the  right. 
^'  This  able  officer,  with  his  fourteen  hundred  men» 
had  repaired  to  the  point  assigned  to  him  im  tfeHd 
evening  of  the  7th,  but  found  the  boats  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  'midnight  that  a 
number,  barely  sufficient  to  transport  a  thiird  part  df 
his  troops  across,  were  brov^ht  up.  DeemiBg  it|  how^ 
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ever,  of  essential  iftiportMico  to  Oo-operdte  at  tilie  ap-  ^^/£ 

pointed  time  in  the  proposed  attack*  he  teoyed  Oter  

with  a  third  of  his  men,  and  bj  a  sudden  charge,  ^^^^ 
the  head  of  part  of  the  85th.  attd  a  body  of  seanfen, 
.headed  by  hiodself^  on  the  flank  of  the  woirks,  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  redoubt  with  Tery 
little  loss,  though  defended  by  twenty-two  guns  and 
sevente^  hundred  men,  and  amply  stored  with  i^up- 
plies  of  all  swts.    He  was  just  preparing,  when  the 
daylight  broke,  totum  these  guns  on  theenem^y'sflank, 
which  lay  entirely  exposed  to  their  fir^  when  advices 
were  received  from  General  Lambert,  of  the  defeat 
of  the  attack  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.    Colonel^  Thorn* 
Dickson  was  sent  over  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  o^^ai 
battery  whidi  had  been  won,  and  report  whether  it^^^^^ 
was  tenable;  but  he  did  not  deem  it  defensible .147. App. 
but  with  a  larger  force  than  Lambert  could  dispose  foMsTs! 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  therefore  this  delaclurient  ^jj*^*^ 
was  withdrawn  back  to  the  left  bank  of  (he  river,  H.3G6, 
and  the  troops  at  all  points  returned  to  their  eamp.^ 
The  British  troops  after  this  bloody  defeat  were 
in  a  very  critical  position,  far  advanced  into  the 
enemy's  country,,  with  a  victorious  army,  double  their  ^^^^ 
own  strength,  in  their  front,  and  a  desert  cotmtry,^i»>*Bd 

•       «    •  cftpttiftt  ox 

feurteen  miles  broad,  to  traverse  m  their  rear,  Fort 
before  they  reached  their  ships,    Ll^mbert,  n«t^^*^^ 
deeming  himself  in  sufficieiit  sti^ength  to  renew  the^ 
attack,  retreated  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  effect* 
ed  the  movement  with  such,  ability,,  that  the  whole 
field  artillery^  ammunition,  and  stoSres  of  every 
description  were  brought  away,  excepting  eight 
iieavy  guns^ .  which  w^e  destroyed.     The  whol^ 
wounded  also  were  renK>ved,  except  eighty  of  the 
worst  cases,  with  whom  movement  would  have  been 
dangerous,  who  were  left  to  the  humanity  of  the 
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CHA^.  enemy  :     duty  which  G^Beral  Jackson  discharged 
  with  a  zeal  and  attention  worthy  of  Uie  ability  and 

gallalHiry  he  had  displaycfd  in  the  action.  The  Bri- 
1  Oenerai  tish  troops  wero  safelj^re-^barked  on  the  27th,  and 

soon  after  in  some  degree  4M>n8oled  for  th^ir  disas- 
Ac^oant,  |;er8  by  the  capture^of  Fort  B^er,  near  Mobile,  com- 
1815.  A*im.™caiding  one  of  die  mouths  of  the  Missisi^ppi;  which 
litiiu^V^^^*  witfa  its  garrison  of  threci  hundred  and  sixty 
Ch^tL  ™^  twenty-two  guns,  to  a  combined  attack  of 

and  Jao.  the  land  and  sea  forces  on  the  12th  February.  On  . 
md  Y«!  intelligence  was  received  of  the 

BCLOccnr  ^^^^^^^^  poaco  between  thewUsited-  States  and 
ii.  364,    'Great  Britain  «t  Ghent"^ 

•tponft^uT  Conferences  had  for  some  time  been  going  on  at 
174.  '  t^at  <^ity  in  the  Net^herlands,  between  the  British 
and  American  commissioners  ;  •  and- as  the  teranina- 
^^^^l«on  the  continental  war  had  entirely  set  at  rest, 
at  least  for  the*  present,  the  question  of  neutrabflags, 
and  the  United  States  were  in  no  condition  to  sus- 
tain -a  war  singly  with  Great  Britain,  fee  the  mere 
<assertiM  of  sailors'  privileges  against  the  right  of 
search  to  apprehend -deserters,  there  was  no  diffi- 
oulty-4n  coming  to  an  accommodation.  .  Accorctingly 
TtfiQ-  U,  ^®  ^^^^  December  a  treaty  was  -  concluded 
at  Ghent,  on  terms  highly  honourable  to  'Great 
Britain.  A  general  restitution  of  conquests  and 
acquisitions  on  both  sides  was  stipulated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ^islands  in  .Passamaqnoddy  Bay, 
whi<Ai  were -to  repiain  as  to  possession  in  statu  . quo 
until  the  dedsion  of  the  commissionecs  appointed  by 
the  two  governments,  aadin  the  eymt4)f  their  differ- 
ing in  opinion,  the  decision  of  some  friendjy  sove- 
reign, whose  judgment  was  to  be  final.  The^mmre 
important  point  of  the  boundary  between  the  Ameri* 
State  ^f  Maine  and  Jlie  .British. provinoe  ^of 
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NewBrunswiok,  wbidi  has  since'  l)ecome  the  subject  p^^^- 

of  such  angry  contenldoD,  4M>th  between*  the  govern-  —I  

ments -and  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  was  » 
like  maiHier  referred  io  two  commissioners,  one 
be  appointed  by  each'  party ;  and  failing  iheir  deci- 
sion, or  in  the  event  of  their  differing  in  opinion,  ^ 
the  decision  of     some  friendly  sovereign  or  state, 
whose^ judgment  shall  be  final  and  conclusive/'*  A 
similar  provision  was  made  for  the  ascertainment  ef 
the  disputed  boundary,  through  the  jakes  Ontario, 
£rie»  Superior,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  AH 
hostilities  with  the  Indian  tribes  were  forthwith  to 
cease,  on  the  part  of^^both  the  contracting  parties^, 
aad  k  was  further  provided, that  whereas  the 
traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  i  see  tbe 
of  humanity  and  justice,  and  whereas  both  bis  Ma- 
jesty«Bd  thcvUnited  State&^ire  desirous  of  continu;  1815,352, 
ing  their  efforts  to  procure'its  entire  abdlition;^  it  is  Papers; 
hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties  shall^l^ 
use  their  best  endeavours  to -accoraplii^h  so  4e8ira1)le^-  76. 

*  Whereas  neither  that  part  of  the  highlands  lyiiig  due  north  from 
the  aoorce  of  the  river  St  Croix,  designated  in  the  former  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  powers- as  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotli^ 
nor  the  porth-westemmost-head  of  the  Conc^ecticut  river,  have  yet  been 
ascertained ;  and  whereas  that  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  tbe 
domiaiQVis  i»f  the  two  powers  which  extends  from  tlie  source  of  the  river 
St  Croix  directly  north  to  the  above  mentioned  north-west  iipj^le  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  thence  along  the  said  highlands  which  dividc-tho^Tivers 
that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St  Lawrence  from  those  which 
fidl  into  the  rAtiantioOeean,  to  the  north- vestmosi  Jiead  ^f  Conneott- 
cut  river ;  thence  down  alop^  tbe  middle  of  thajt  -river  to  the  4CUh 
degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  by  a  line  dqe  west  on^id  latitude  tiU 
it  strikes  the  river  Iroqfuois  or  Cataraguy;  has  n6t  yet  been  surveyed — ^it  is 
agiieed  Ibpt^  ifor  tt^Bse  4ieveral  parpeees,  tMo  cemmlmnoners  shall  be 
appointed*  sworn,,  and  Authorized  to  examine  jwd  decide  upon  tbe  said 
claims,  according  to  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  by  lus 
'Britantiio  Majesty- and  the  United  States  respectively ;  and  in  the  event 
of  thor  difforicgi  both  parties  a^ree  to.'abide.  hy  the  deciaiQn.of  sueh 
friendly  sovereign  or  state  as  shall  b^  mtttoally  Qhoseiu*'-^iS!ee. 
Mteg.^         354 ;  State  Paper*. 
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hx^vi  ^  ^^j®^^-**   Nothing  was  said  either  on  the  fla^ 

 covering  the  merchandize,  or  on  the  right  of  eearch 

1815.  seamen^  claimed  and  exercised  by  Great  Britain. 
Such  was  the  treaty  oi  Ghent,  which  put  an  end 
Reflections  to  the  bloody  and  Costly  war  between  Great  Britaiik 
Treatj.  and  America.  That  it  wns  advantageous  to  England, 
and  that  the  United  States  emerged  upon  the  whole 
worsted  from  the  fight,  is  evident  from  the  oonsidera^ 
tion,  that  neither  their  ostensible  nor  their  real  objects 
in  engaging  in  the  contest  were  att^ed.  The 
ostensible  objects  were  establishing  the  principles, 
that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandize,  and  thU  tfai 
right  of  search  for  seatnen  who  ha^e  deserted  is  in* 
admissible.  The  real  objects  were  to  wrest  from 
Great  Britain  the  Canadas,  and,  in  conjitaotion  with 
Napoleon,  extinguish  its  maritime  and  colonial  em* 
pire.  Neither  object  was  attained,  for  peace  was 
concluded  without  one  word  being  said  about  neu^- 
tral  rights ;  and  so  far  from  losing  b^r  North  Ameri- 
can possessions,  Great  Britain  retained  6very  part 
of  them,  and  emerged  from  the  contest  with  a.,  much 
stronger  and  more  defensible  colonial  dominion  than 
she  went  into  it.  Yet  were  the  great  questions 
really  at  issue  in  the  war,  rather  adjourned  than 
decided;  and  the  treaty  itself  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  long  truce  than  a  final  pacification.  The 
Maine  frontier  remained  undecided ;  a  territory  as 
large  as  all  England,  and  part  of  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  security  of  our  American  posses- 
sions, was  left  in  dispute  between  the  parties ;  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  powers,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  adhered  to  the  views  of  their  respec- 
tive cabinets  ;  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  given  in  18d4i,  who  was  chosen  umpire,  which 
divided  the  disputed  territory  between  the  jmrtie^ 
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satisfied  neither  side,  and  hg  cammooi  consent  wis  chap. 

repudiated ;  the  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  of  

searching  merchant  Tessels  reioftained  untouched,  and  ^^^^"^ 
was  liierefore  rirtually  conceded;  the  important 
duty  of  searching  for  slaves,  left  unsettled,  threatens* 
at  no  distant  period,  to  render  it  again  the  subject  of 
angrj  contention  between  the  two  nations ;  and  the 
triomphs  of  Plattsbui^  and  New  Orleans,  with  which 
Hob  war  terminated,  hare  so  elated  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  and  blinded  them  to  the  real  weak- 
ness of  their  situation^  that  litde  doubt  remains, 
that  out  of  this  premature  and  incomplete  pacifica- 
laon,  the  germs  of  a  future  and  calamitous  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  will  spring. 

The  heroic  valour  displayed  by  Sir  Edward  Pakm* 
ham,  Creneral  Keane,  and  their  brave  comrades,  BeSeetiou 
in  the  attempt  to  carry  by  storm  the  lines  before  J^J^*^ 
New  Orleans,  must  not  make  us  shut  our  eyes  to  the  New 
gallant  and  honourable,  but  still  imprudent,  hardi-  ' 
hood  which  made  them  unduly  despise  jthejr  enemy, 
and  seek  to  gain  by  foiice  what  might  have  been 
achieved  by  combination*  When  we  recollect  that 
Colonel  Thornton,  with  his  column,  carried  the  bat- 
tery on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  with  hardly  any 
loss,  thereby  completely  turning  the  enemy's  position, 
rendering  it  untenable  against  any  considerable 
force  cannonading  from  that  side,  and  exposing  the 
city  to  an  immediate  attack  from  a  quarter  where  it 
had  no  defence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
imprudoit  and  needless  display  of  valour  which  was 
attended  with  so  grieirous  a  loss,  and  caused  to  mis* 
carry  an  enterprize  so  well  conceived,  and  up  to  that 
point  so  ably  executed.  True,  various  unforeseen  acci- 
dents conspired  to  mar  the  assault ;  the  boats  did 
not  get  through  the  canal  so  soon  as  bad  been  expect- 
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ed;  80  that  Thbrnton'g  co-operation  on  the  right, 

 ^  came  too  late  to  retrieve  affairs  on  the  left  bank ;  and 

the  unhappy  oblivion  of,  or  delaj  in  bringing  up,  the 
fascines  aBd*tK»ding  ladders,  conveited  what  might 
have  been  a  successful  aasatilt  there  into  a  bloody 
repulse :  but  stilt  these  accidents  are  the  ususd 
attendants  of  a  night  assault,  especially  where  the 
columns  of  attack  are  combined  iit>m  difierent  quar- 
ters ;  and  the  point  is,  might  the  riftk  of  incurring 
them  not  have  been  avoided  by  throwing  the  whole 
troops  on  ^  the  right  bank  of -the  river  as  soon  as 
t^e  boats  were*  got  up  and  launched'  on  its  waters, 
and  thereby  rendering  unavailing,  as  Napoleon  did 
by  the  passage  of  the  Danube  at  Entzersdorfl^  all  the 
formidable  ifitrenchments  erected  at  so-  great  a  cost 
of  labour  by  the  Austrians  in  front  of  ^Essling?  It 
would  appear -that' the  rapid-and- brilliant  success  of 
a^mall  British  force  at  Bladensberg,  as  well  as  on 
many  occasions  in  Canada^^  when  they  met  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  in  the  open  field,'  had  rendered 
the  British  general  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  at- 
tacking them  when'  behind  formidable  intrench- 
ments,  and  caused  him  to  forget  that  the  American 
rifle,  though  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
English  bayonet  in  regular  combat,  is  a  most  formi- 
dable weapon  when  wielded  by  gallant  hands  behind 
trees,  or  under  shelter  of  the  redoubts,  which  so 
rapidly,*  and  often  fatallyr  equalize  the  veteran  and 
inexperienced  soldier^ 

Perhaps  no  nation  ever  suilfered  to  severely  as  the 
Tmmeiiae  Americans  did  from,  this  war,  in  their  external  and 
thTAme-  commercial  relations.    Their  foreign  trade,  anterior 
diSS^the***  the  estrangement  fpom  Great  Britain,  so  flourish- 
mg  as  to  amount  to  L.^9,000,000  of  exports,  and 
L»98,000,000  of  imports,  carried  ^on  in  l^SOO^OOO 
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tons  of  shipping,  was,  literally  speaking,  taA  hy  no  ^^^^ 
figure  of  speech,  (mnihilated  ;  for  the  official  returns  • 
showthat  the  former  had  sunk  in^  18l4rto-L.i,^400^000, 
or  little  more  than  an  eighteenth  part  of  iheis  for- 
iper  amount,  the  latter  totless. than  three  millions.** 
The  capture  of  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  Ameri-i 
can  vessels  of  war  and  merchandize,  i^pedred  in  the^'  Brenton^ 
London  Gazette  during  the  two  years  and  at  half  o£  ^* 
its  continuance,^  besides  probably  an  equal  number 
which  were  too  inconsiderable  to  enter  that  r^fister^. 
and  although,  no  doubt,  they  retaliated  actively  and 
efiectively  by  their  ships  of  war  and  privateers  on  Bri- 
tish commerce,  yet  their  number  was  too  smidl  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  set-off  to>such  immense  losses ; 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  British  oommeree,t  when 

*  Total  of  American  exports  and  imports  daring>  ihM  jean-  before' 
tl^e  raptunr^wiih  Great  BritaiOf  aaddwiog  the  three  jfm  of  it».  con<^ 
tuiuance.   Dollars  converted  at  4s.  2d.  to  the  dollar, 

EzporU.  Imports. 

1805,.>.  c.L.19,909,589  ^.L^,125,000  ^ 

1306,  21,153^^2  «.26,978,41S 

i  80^,  22,571 ,488  28,869,765 

1812,..i....f  ..,8^6,506  f  16,047,916 

1813,   5;813,322   4,584,375 

1814,   1,448,216   2,701,041^ 

-r«FpBVBa*s  Progress  rfAe  AatKm#li«  181> 

t  Table  showing  the  official  value  of  British  exports  and  itkqNNrts  im 
the  same  year*  as  in  the  preceding  table. 


Foreign  and 
Colonial. 

BritlttJitan. 

fhetnro. 

ImpMis.- 

1805,... 
1 806, .  .'• 
1807,... 

7,643,120 
7,717,555 
7,624,3.12 

23,376,941 
25,861,879 
23,391,214 

L.31,0^0,061 
33,379,424 
31/U5,526. 

LJ28,561,270 
26,899,658 
26,934^. 

1812,... 
1813,... 
.1W4,... 

19^^^i 

29,508,508 
destroyed 
94,207^3. 

38,041,573  - 
hy  fire 
53,573,234. 

2^^163,431. 
5,264. 

•^PomTxa^s  Prqgrest  of  the  Natkm^  ii.  98. 
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Lxxvi  ™  juxtaposition  to  the  almost  total  extinction 

of  that  of  the  United  States,  demonstrates  decisively, 
that  while  the  contest  lasted  the  sinews  of  war  were 
increasing  in  the  pne  country  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
drying  up  in  the  other.  In  trteth,  the  ordinary  Ame- 
rican revenue,  almost  entirely  derived  from  custom- 
house duties,  ^arly  vanished  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  the  deficit  required  to  he  made 
up  by  excise  and  direct  taxes  levied  in  the  interior, 
and  loans,  which  in  the  year  1814  amounted  to  no 
less  than  20,500,000  dollars,  or  above  L.4,000,000 
sterling ;  an  immense  sum  for  a  state,  the  annual 
income  of  which  in  ordinary  times  was  only 
23,000,000  dollars,  or  L.4,600,000.  Two-thirds  of 
the  mercantile  and  trading  classes  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  became  insolvent  during  these  disas- 
trous years ;  and  such  was  the  suffering  and  public 
discontent  in  the  northern  States  of  MassachusettSy 
Connecticut,  and  New  England,  that  it  altogether 
overcame  their  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  the 
inhabitants,  when  peace  arrived,  were  formally 
»Tocq.  I.  taking  steps  to  break  off  from  the  Union,  assert 
^.1814^  their  national  independence*  and  makepeace  with 
mAnte,Qreat  Britain,  the  future  protector  of  their  re- 
public.^ 

A  war  fraught  with  such  disasters  to  the  United 
Peraicioat  States,  was  not  without  its  evils  also  to  the  inhabi- 
thkl^i^totants  of  Great  Britain.    In  ordinary  times,  the  ces- 
tiie  mana-  g^tiou  of  the  North  American  market,  which  at  that 
interesto  of  period  took  off,  ou  an  average  of  years,  twelve  mil- 
B^taiiL    lions'  worth  of  British  produce  and  manufactures, 
would  have  been  most  severely  felt,  and  it  was 
mainly  to  its  stoppage  that  the  great  distresses  in 
England  in  1811  and  the  fir»t  months  <d  1812  had 
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been  owing.    But  this  market  had,  from  the  opera-  ^xxvi 

tions  of  the  American  embargo  and  non-intercourse  

act,  been  long  in  abeyance :  commerce  had  discover- 
ed new  channels ;  and  an  ample  compensation  for 
its  loss,  for  the  time  at  least,  had  been  found  in  the 
markets  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  now  sud- 
denly thrown  open  to  British  enterprize  by  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Allied  arms.  But  a  lasting  effect, 
fraught  with  consequences  injurious  to  British 
manufacturing  interests,  was  found  in  the  forci- 
ble direction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  capital,  and 
no  iuconsiderable  part  of  the  industry,  of  the 
United  States  to  manufacturing  employment,  an 
effect  which  has  survived  the  temporary  causes 
which  gave  it  birth,  and,  by  permanently  investing 
large  capitals  in  that  species  of  industry,  has  ren- 
dered the  subsequent  exports  of  Great  Britain,  if 
the  vast  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States 
is  taken  into  account,  by  no  means  so  considerable  as 
they  were  before  the  war.  When  the  great  and  grow- 
ing extent  of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  prodigious 
market  they  have  opened  and  are  opening  to  British 
manufacturing  industry,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  hemisphere,  are  considered,  this  depen- 
dence for  the  sale  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  manu- 
factures on  any  foreign  nation  whatever,  may  possibly 
appear  to  be  fraught  with  serious  danger,  and  its 
curtailment  rather  a  benefit  than  an  injury ;  but  an 
unmixed  evil  has  arisen  from  the  jealousy  of  British 
manufectures,  which  has  necessarily  grown  up, 
especially  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union, 
from  the  growing  imp<»rtanoe  of  their  own  fabrics, 
and  the  animosity  against  this  country,  which  has 
in  consequence  arisen  in  those  States  which,  when 
VOL.  x«  3  b 
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CHAP,  the  war  commenced,  were  most  firmly  attached  to 
LXXVI.  „.  ^ 

our  alliance% 


1815.  When  we  consider  the  vast  evils  to  both  countries 
Eviu  which  must  inevitably  arise  from  a  renewal  of  hosti- 
which  a    Uties  between  America  and  Great  Britain  :  when  we 

rupture 

with  the   recollect  that  our  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
sut^     still  on  an  average  nine  millions  annually ;  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  England  is  the  crreat  market  for 

produce*  ^  o 

the  cotton  of  the  southern  States,  and  that  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  is  so  immense,  that 
out  of  2,096,000  tons  which  now  constitute  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  the  United  States,  no  less  than 
754,000  are  employed  in  conducting  the  traffic  be- 
» Porter's  twccH  the  twocouutries  ;^  while  the  connexion  between 

PetI.  •  •  • 

Tables,  u.  them  is  so  close,  that  failures  to  any  great  extent  in 
591, 692.  tijg  American  provinces  never  fail  to  produce  stag- 
nation  and  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  two  consecutive  bad  harvests  in 
the  British  Islands,  by  the  strain  on  the  money  mar- 
ket of  London  which  they  occasioned,  caused  the 
whole  banks  of  the  southern  States  of  America, 
including  the  national  bank  of  the  United  States,  to 
fall  in  1839;  it  will  appear  hardly  possible  that 
human  folly  could  go  so  far  as  to  produce  hostilities 
between  the  two  nations.  This  will  appear  the  more 
improbable,  when  it  is  recollected  how  strenuously 
and  laudably  the  supreme  government,  in  both  coun- 
tries, have  laboured  to  remove  or  soften,  of  late  years, 
all  causes  of  discord  between  them,  and  how  clearly 
the  leading  men  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  are  impressed  with  the  indissoluble 
union  which  subsists  between  their  interests,  and  the 
disastrous  efiTect  which  a  rupture  could  not  fail  to 
have  upon  them.    Nevertheless,  nothing  is  more 
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certain  than  that  hostilities  with  the  United  States  chap. 
are  yet  not  only  prohable,  but  imminent ;  that  the  • 


deep  wounds  they  will  inflict  upon  either  country 
will  furnish  no  security  againt  their  occurrence  j  and 
that,  however  much  the  patriots  of  both  may  lament, 
it  is  their  duty  to  provide  against  them.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  apparent  paradox  is  easy,  if  the  nature 
of  the  two  governments  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Democracy  is  universally  and  necessarily  expan- 
sive;  for  the  superabundant  energy  which  it  generates  whaJt^ 
at  home,  can  only  find  vent  in  foreign  acquisition,  cause  of 
Whether  it  is  aggressive  or  not,  depends  upon  the^®^^,, 
situation  of  the  democratic  power,  and  the  means  it 
enjoys  of  finding  vent,  either  in  the  pacific  establish- 
ment of  colonies,  or  warlike  conquests  with  the  sword. 
Carthage  and  Tyre  in  ancient,  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
Great  Britain,  in  modem  times,  have  chiefly  poured 
forth  their  superfluous  numbers  and  energy  in  coloni- 
zation: Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  in  antiquity,  3.nd 
republican  France  in  modem  times,  have  forced  their 
way  into  the  adjoining  States,  not  with  the  olive 
branch  of  colonial  industry,  but  the  sword  of  ruth- 
less conquest.    If  we  would  judge  how  rapidly  and 
certainly  democratic  institutions  render  a  powerful 
nation  aggressive,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  nume- 
rous wars  of  conquest  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  especially  since  the 
great  democratic  convulsion  of  18S2.  America  shared 
to  the  full  in  these  spreading  propensities  of  all  repub- 
lican communities  j  and  such  is  the  growth  of  its  po- 
pulation, that  expansion  is  to  it  the  condition  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  impossible  that  two  such  communities, 
brought  in  so  many  points  in  contact,  and  having  so 
many  subjects  of  national  as  well  as  individual  rival- 
ry, should  not  erelong  be  brought  into  collision. 
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CHAP.  Large  as  it  is,  the  New  World  is  not,  at  least  in 

LXXVI  ... 

 ^  their  own  opinion,  large  enough  for  both. 

1815.  'j^jjg  pretensions  the  Americans  have  set  up  to  an 
Aggress-  immense  portion  of  the  British  possessions  in  Maine, 
idtiooof '  and  which  a  glance  at  the  map  must  convince  every 
rioi^lM"  unprejudiced  mind  are  wholly  unfounded,  arise  from 
i^faUde-  this  cxpausive  and  aggressive  propensity  of  demo- 
mocratu)  ^j^y .  jjjgy  would  willingly  shoulder  off  the  white 
man  in  the  North,  as  they  have  done  the  red  man  in 
the  West,  or  the  effeminate  Spaniard  in  the  South. 
No  dangers,  no  ultimate  consequences  will  deter ; 
no  wisdom  on  the  part  of  government  will  be  able  to 
restrain  them :  the  question  will  not  be,  what  do  Mr 
Webster  or  the  enlightened  patriots  of  Washington 
desire,  but  what  have  the  ardent  democrats  of 
Maine,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  determined? 
It  is  there  that  the  ruling  power  of  America  is  to  be 
found :  it  is  in  their  dispositions  and  passions  that 
the  spring  of  its  future  fortunes  is  placed.  That 
they  are  essentially  both  expansive  and  aggressive, 
can  be  doubted  by  none  who  have  watched  the  sys- 
tematic efforts  which  they  have  made  along  the  Cansr 
dian  frontier  for  several  years  past  to  bring  on  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  They  would  suflfer  little,  at  least 
in  the  first  instance,  frx>m  sueh  a  contest,  for  their 
connexions  are  all  inland,  and  their  maindepen* 
dence  is  on  agriculturallabour;  and  if  they  derive  no 
other  satisfaction  from  hostilities,  they  will  at  least 
be  sure  of  this,  to  them  no  small  one,  of  seeing  the 
commercial  wealth  and  paper  aristocracy  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  tiie  great  cities  on  the 
coast,  the  object  of  their  undying  jealousy,  destroyed 
by  the  first  convulsion  consequent  on  a  rupture. 

Regarding,  then,  hostilities  with  the  United  States 
as  not  only  probable,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unavoid- 
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able,  it  is  of  importance  to  gather  such  lessons  from  chap. 
the  past  as  may  best  avoid  disaster  in  the  futnre.  ^^^^^ 

I.  Democracy  in  war  is  just  the  reverse  of  paper 
credit:  it  is  weakness  in  the  outset,  but  strength  inwedmen 
the  end.    Its  uniform  want  of  preparation,  and^j^^' 
resistance  to  present  burdens  for  the  sake  of  future 
advantages,  induce  the  former  :  its  inherent  energy imd, 
and  inexhaustible  resources,  when  folly  roused,  occa- 
sion the  latter.    It  will  be  wisdom  in  British  states- 
men to  calculate  on  both  these  occurrences.  They 
should  recollect  that  in  1812  the  Americans  rushed 

into  long  meditated  war  with  Great  Britain  with 
four  frigates  eight  sloops,  and  six  thousand  men ; 
but  they  should  recollect  also  that  with  these  tiny 
forces  they  achieved  a  greater  number  of  victories 
over  the  British  at  sea  than  the  French  did  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
baffled  at  land  the  veterans  of  the  peninsular  cam* 
paigns.  In  a  contest  with  America,  therefore,  more 
than  any  other  power,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  strike  hardand  successfully  in  theoutset.  Thesupe* 
rior  military  and  naval  establishment,  more  ample  re* 
venue,  andlarger  share  of  patrician  direction  of  Great 
Britain,  give  her  the  means  of  inflicting  the  most 
serious  blows  on  America  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war;  while  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the 
American  people,  and  their  native  courage,  render 
it  all  but  certain  that  success  will  come  to  be  more 
nearly  balanced  in  the  end.  Every  thing  therefore 
will  depend  on  the  energy  with  which  hostilities  are 
at  first  conducted,  and  the  skilful  direction  of  the 
strokes  which  are  first  delivered. 

II.  In  such  a  contest,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  England  will,  in  the  first  instance,  assume  the 
offensive,  and  strive  to  make  the  United  States  feel 
the  weight  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  before  they  have 
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CHAP,  assembled  any  considerable  or  experienced  forces  for 

 L  their  defence.    Towards  success  in  such  a  warfare, 

1816.  however,  it  is  indispensable  that  adequate  forces 
Necessity  should  from  the  very  outset  be  placed  at  the  dispo* 
troting  thecal  of  her  military  commanders,  and  the  wretched 
British    sVstem  of  starvinfif  the  war  in  the  beginninfi:  be 

forces  in  • 

sachawar.from  the  beginning  abandoned.  Every  shilling 
saved  then  will  cost  a  pound  before  hostilities  are 
over.  The  deplorable  plan  of  sending  out  a  seventy- 
four  gun  ship,  four  or  five  frigates,  and  three  thou- 
sand soldiers,  to  keep  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  in  a  state  of  alarm,  must  be  never  again 
renewed.  If  it  is,  a  repetition  of  the  failure  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  disaster  at  New  Orleans,  may 
with  confidence  be  anticipated.  A  squadron  of 
ships  of  the  line  and  armed  steamers,  such  as  that 
which  tore  down  the  ramparts  of  Acre,  should  at 
once  be  equipped  and  kept  together ;  not  less  than 
ten,  if  possible  fifteen  thousand  land  troops,  should 
be  put  on  board.  Such  a  force,  if  directed  by  able 
officers,  would,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  war  steam- 
ers, and  the  present  gunnery  of  the  British  marine, 
destroy  the  whole  naval  establishments  of  the  United 
States  in  a  single  campaign.  The  employment  of  a 
few  thousand  men,  merely  to  land  here  and  there, 
as  we  did  at  Baltimore,  and  as  we  have  recently  done 
in  China,  would  infallibly  terminate,  after  great 
expense,  in  disappointment  and  defeat. 

III.  The  military  resources  of  the  United  States 
Military  to  rcsist  such  a  systcm  of  warfare  are  perfectly  trif- 
wWch^we  there  is  no  likelihood,  as  long  as  the 

to  be  o^^^  democratic  regime  continues  in  that  country,  of  their 
i^ed.^^  consenting  during  peace  to  such  assessment  as  is 
necessary  to  give  them  any  thing  like  a  respectable 
military  force  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
The  militia,  which  is  established  in  every  part  of 
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the  cottntry,  cannot  be  considered  as  affording  a  chap. 

LXX  VI 

considerable  addition  at  any  one  point  to  the  mili  

tary  force  of  the  United  States ;  for  it  cannot  be 
removed  far  from  home,  and  therefore  the  defence  of 
each  place  must  rest  on  its  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  being  exercised  only  three  days  in 
the  year,  and  for  the  most  part  destitute  even  of  uni^ 
form,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  for  proper  military  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  But  the  experience  of  the  last 
war  demonstrates  what,  a  priori^  might  have  been 
readily  anticipated,  that  behind  intrenchments  or 
stockades,  or  in  the  defence  of  woody  positions,  this 
species  of  force  may  often  be  extremely  formidable ; 
and  the  example  of  the  contest  in  Tyrol  in  1809>  is 
not  required  to  demonstrate  that  in  such  a  warfare, 
skilful  marksmen,  well  acquainted  with  the  localities 
of  the  country  they  are  employed  to  defend,  may 
often  succeed  in  defeating  the  best  disciplined  regu<* 
lar  forces.  It  will  be  the  wisdom  of  England,  there- 
fore, in  any  future  hostilities,  to  make  no  attempt  on 
the  American  coast  but  with  a  very  powerful  mili- 
tary  force;  and  if  such  is  not  at  her  disposal,  to 
confine  her  efforts  to  a  close  blockade  of  the  harbours 
of  the  United  States,  and  bombardment  of  such 
towns  as  appear  to  be  accessible  to  that  species  of 
attack. 

IV.  In  such  a  warfare,  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  hostilities  should  be  directed  against  public  am  bx^ 
property  or  merchandize  afloat  only ;  and  that  the^^^ 
piraticd  system  recently  adopted  in  China,  of  threat- PJ^^*y 
ening  a  city  not  fortified  with  destruction,  if  it  does  avoided, 
not  redeem  itself  by  a  large  contribution,  should 
above  all  things  be  avoided.    That  was  just  Napo- 
leon's system  of  war,  which  ultimately  occasioned 
his  ruin  ;  and  it  was  by  steadily  resisting  any  reta- 
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CHAP,  liation  even  of  such  a  system  upon  him,  that  Wdling- 
Lxxvi.       avoided  lighting  up  a  national  war  of  resistance 


1  Q-l  C   

'  in  the  south  of  France.  The  conflagration  of  the 
public  buildings,  other  than  the  arsenals  at  Washing- 
ton»  Vas  as  injudicious  as  it  was  unwarranted ;  it  was 
that  unhappy  step  which  produced  the  yigorous 
resistance  at  Baltimore^  and  manned  the  redoubts  at 
1  Amst.  ii.  ^ew  Orleans.  The  open  announcement  of  *^  Beauty 
and  Booty"  as  the  object  of  that  expedition,^  was 
the  mode  of  all  others  best  calculated  to  awaken  a 
vigorous  spirit  of  opposition.  In  every  mercantile 
community  where  opulence  has  made  any  progress, 
the  great  object  of  the  citizens  is,  to  extricate  their 
property  without  serious  injury  from  the  perils  of  war; 
and  when  the  public  defence  has  come  to  depend 
mainly  on  their  exertions,  it  is  seldom  that  they  may 
not  be  paralyzed  by  an  ofler  of  security  to  private 
property,  and  hostility  only  against  the  armaments  of 
the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sense  of  danger  to 
their  own  possessions,  from  the  city  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  is  more  likely  than  any  thing 
to  rouse  its  burghers  to  an  energetic  defence ;  and 
the  examples  of  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  may 
show  at  what  a  cost  the  resistance  even  of  such  urban 
militia  can  only  be  overcome. 

V.  The  last  war  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Absoiate  (he  Command  of  the  lakes  is  decisive  of  a  campaign 
of  maiA-  in  the  Canadian  frontier ;  and  that,  without  it,  the 
^^l^^y best-laid  plans  of  defence  may  fail.  Both  the  dis- 
on  the  comfitures  sustained  at  land  in  our  North  American 
possessions — the  defeat  of  Proctor  at  the  Moravian 
village,  the  retreat  of  Prevost  from  Plattsburg— r 
were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  disasters  on 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Champlain*  The  movement  of 
Chauncey  gained  the  ascendency  on  Lake  Ontario. 
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Toronto  was  taken ;  and  the  serious  invasion,  whicli  chap. 

LXXVI 

was  arrested  only  by  tlie  heroism  at  Chippewa,  was  ^ 

commenoed.    Knowing,  then,  where  the  danger  lies, 
and  where  the  means  of  averting  it  are  to  be  found, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  British  government  to  be  &t  all 
times  prepared  for  hostilities,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  equip  or 
prepare  a  formidable  naval  force  alike  on  Cham- 
plain,  Erie,  and  Ontario.    And  on  this  subject  it 
will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  two  facts  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  war,  attention  to  which 
will  prove  of  vital  importance  on  the  first  renewal  of 
hostilities.    1.  That  such  are  the  facilities  for  ship- 
building on  the  lakes  which  the  United  States  enjoy, 
partly  from  being  at  home  on  their  shores,  partly 
from  the  woods  in  their  neighbourhood  not  having 
been  felled  to  any  considerable  extent,  that  the  Ame- 
rican government  had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
shipbuilders-  at  Sackett's  harbour  in  December 
1814,  to  have  two  sail  of  the  line  of  100  guns  each 
ready  for  sea  on  Lake  Ontario  within  sixty  days  ofi  cooper, 
the  time  when  the  timber  was  standing  in  the  forest.* 
%.  That  the  rapidity  of  shipbuilding  is  much  impair- 
ed on  the  British  side,  by  the  older  civilization  of 
the  country,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  forests  near 
the  waters  on  the  Canadian  shores  have  been  felled 
for  the  market  of  Great  Britain.    In  consequence, 
preparation  and  foresight  are  more  imperatively 
required  on  the  English  than  the  American  part ; 
and  let  it  be  recollected,  that  early  success,  impor* 
tant  in  all  wars,  will  probably  prove  decisive  in  the 
next  contest  with  America,  from  the  ardent  passion 
which  it  will  awaken  in  their  democratic  community, 
and  the  wide  extent  of  defenceless  shores  which  a 
superiority  on  the  Lakes  will  at  once  expose  to  their 
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Lxxvi  Have  we,  then,  an  adequate  supply  of  sea- 

 '  soned  wood,  and  an  ample  stock  of  naval  stores  ready 

to  turn  instantly  to  the  purposes  of  shipbuilding,  as 
soon  as  hostilities  break  out,  or  appear  imminent 
with,  the  United  States;  and  are  these  stores  so  well 
secured  by  fortification^  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  caup-de-mainf  These  are  questions  upon  which  it 
well  becomes  the  British  govemment  and  nation  to 
reflect :  for  upon  the  answer  to  them  our  preserva- 
tion of  Canada,  our  retention  with  it  of  one-fourth  of 
our  commercial  marine,  and  consequent  maintenance 
of  our  maritime  superiority  and  national  existence, 
are  indissolubly  wound  up. 

VII.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  observer,  that  the 
Errors  of  British  govemmeut  were  much  in  error  in  many  par- 
GoJ^^^f'^'ticulars  connected  with  the  late  war  with  America, 
mentin  the  Undue  cou  tempt  for  their  adversaries^ignorance  of 
the  peculiar  style  of  frigates  which  they  had  con- 
structed— ^imperfect  and  hasty  manning  of  vessels-^ 
neglect  in  providing  adequate  crews  of  seamen  for 
the  vessels  on  the  Lakes,  lie  at  the  root  of  all  the 
disasters  which  were  incurred.  The  extraordinary 
pressure  of  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  the  wants  of  a 
navy  which  had  then  six  hundred  ships  of  war  in 
commission,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  turning 
every  spare  hand  and  guinea  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  contest  with  Napoleon,  may  excuse  this  neglect 
previous  to  the  taking  of  Paris,  but  they  furnish  no 
apology  for  its  continuance  after  that  period  ;  and  it 
was  precisely  then  that  the  greatest  disasters  were 
incurred.  No  excuse  will  remain  for  a  repetition  of 
the  errors  in  any  future  contest.  We  know  to  what 
causes  our  past  reverses  have  been  owing,  and  we 
will  have  ourselves  to  blame  if  they  are  again  incur- 
red.   And  of  all  the  necessities  of  such  a  contest, 
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there  is  Qone  so  urgent  as  that  of  providing  in  its  chap. 

very  outset  adequate  crews  of  skilled  seamen,  both  ' 

for  the  squadrons  on  the  lakes,  and  the  single  ves-  ^^^^^ 
sels  which  are  to  combat  the  detached  frigates  which 
the  Americans  will  certainly  send  out  to  cruise 
against  our  marine.  Unless  this  is  attended  to,  it 
is  next  to  certain  that  disaster  will  be  incurred :  for 
they  will  man  a  few  frigates  at  sea,  and  squadrons  on 
the  lakes,  with  the  choice  of  fifty  thousand  seamen, 
thrown  idle  by  the  blockade  of  their  harbours,  and 
having  one-half  of  their  number  English  sailors. 

VIII.  If  due  attention  be  paid  to  these  measures 
of  provident  defence,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  There  is 
apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  America  wiU^^*®^^' 
succeed,  by  force  of  arms,  in  wresting  Canada  from  Canada 
the  British  crown.    It  is  vain  for  the  United  States  ^ered  by 
to  refer  to  their  fifteen  hundred  thousand  militia  in^®"*^ 
arms :  these  local  forces,  for  the  most  part  wretchedly 
disciplined,  and  spread  over  an  extent  of  territory 
equal  to  all  Europe,  can  add  little  to  the  strength 
of  an  invading  army.  Such  an  irruption,  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  beyond  the  burning  a  few  towns  or  arsenals 
on  the  frontier,  must  be  conducted  by  means  of  regu- 
lar forces,  and  the  American  democracy  will  never 
tax  themselves,  during  peace,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  powerful  standing  army.    If,  indeed,  they  could 
make  war  maintain  war,  and,  like  Napoleon,  quar<- 
ter  hf^lf  their  troops  permanently  on  other  countries ; 
or  like  the  Romans,  after  the  subjugation  of  Mace- 
donia, proclaim  an  universal  liberation  from  imposts 
to  themselves  as  the  result  of  their  conquests,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  gladly  accede  to 
any  augmentation  of  their  standing  army.    But  as 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  effecting  such  a  transfer* 
ence  of  burdens  to  the  shoulders  of  the  vanquished, 
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CHAP,  by  the  conquest  of  their  only  neighbours,  the  Mexi^ 
cans  and  savages,  taxation,  to  be  effective,  must 
ISI^*  begin  at  home,  and  therefore,  while  the  present 
constitution  lasts,  it  never  will  be  attempted,  at 
least  for  prospective  objects.  The  militia  of  the 
North  American  provinces  of  Great  Britain  amount 
now  to  above  a  hundred  thousand:  and,  from  a 
population  o(  seventeen  hundred  thousand  souls,  they 
are  capable  of  being  raised  to  double  that  amount. 
Such  a  force,  though  of  little  service  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  moving  it  in  offensive  operations,  is,  with 
the  aid  of  twenty  thousand  regular  British  soldiers, 
amply  sufficient,  especially  in  a  woody  country,  to  repel 
any  invasion  which  the  United  States,  with  an  army 
in  peace  of  only  twelve  thousand  men,  could  bring 
against  it. 

IX.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  exploits-  of  the 
The       American  navy  in  the  late  war,  and  the  serious  conflicts 
^Sawre   ^^^^^  always  will  await  the  British  in  contending 
not  likely  with  them  on  that  element,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
aVeat™*  whether  the  United  States  are  ever  destined  to  be- 
poww.     come  a  great  naval  power.  Their  reluctance  to  submit 
to  any  heavy  or  direct  taxation  during  peace,  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  contingent  benefits  of  war,  must 
permanently  prevent  them  from  equipping  an  ade- 
quate number  of  ships.    They  have  now  a  popula- 
tion of  seventeen  millions,  being  just  the  population 
of  the  British  islands  at  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Napoleon :  Great  Britain  had  then  two  hundred  and 
forty  ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  hundred  frigates 
and  smaller  vessels  in  the  navy  ;*  and  America  has 
^stat.     now,  including  all  building,  just  eleven  ships  of 
A^'ri4,  seventeen  frigates,  and  thirty-three  brigs 

77.        and  sloops.^    The  prodigious  outlet  for  population 

♦  Ante,  IX.  90. 
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and  industry  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  chap. 
great  fortunes  to  be  realized  there,  and  the  evident -^^^^^ 


determination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ^^^^ 
in  that  direction,  leaves  little  doubt  that  agricultural 
industry  will  form  the  staple  of  the  country  for  a  course 
of  ages.  America,  with  its  population  of  seventeen 
millions,  has  now  only  fifty-six  thousand  sailors 
in  her  commercial  marine  :^  Great  Britain,  with  its^  Census, 
population  of  twenty-seven  millions,  has  two  hundred 
thousand.  Of  the  fifty-six  thousand  sailors  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  understood,  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  thousand  are  of  British  origin.^  And  what'  Captain 
decisively  proves  that  the  situation  of  Britain  is^«J^* 
better  adapted  for  seafaring  employment  than  that  of 
America,  it  appears  from  thel^arliamentary  returns, 
that  while  the  reciprocity  system,  during  the  twenty 
years  of  its  continuance,  has  nearly  extinguished  the 
British  trade  with  the  Baltic  powers,  and  augmented 
theirs  with  England  in  a  similar  proportion,  alone  of 
all  other  countries  it  has  led  to  the  increase  of  British 
in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  of  American  shipping  in 
oarrying  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  *  And 
although,  therefore,  her  tonnage  is  now  very  consi- 
derable, yet  above  a  third  of  it  is  employed  in  the  trade 

*  Table  showing  the  comparative  progress  of.  British  and  American 
t(»mage  in  conducting  the  trade  with  the  United  States : — 

British  Tons.                  American  Tons. 
1821  35,188   765,098 

1822   70,669   787,961 

1823   89,553   775,271 

1824   67,351   850,033 

1825   63,086   880,754 

1826   69,295  942,206 

1827   99,114   918,861 

1828  104,167   868,881 

1829   86,377   872,949 

1830    87,231   967,227 

1831  215,887   922,952 

1832  288,841   949,622 
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CHAP,  with  Great  Britain  or  her  colonial  possessions ;  while 

 lof  the  total  tonnage  of  the  British  islands  not  a  ninth 

1815.  part  is  employed  in  conducting  the  commercial  inter- 
course  with  the  American  Repuhlic.  * 

X.  After  all  that  can  he  done  to  secure  our  North 
Danger    American  possessions  hy  the  prudence  and  foresight 
SS"defoc.^^  the  mother  country,  their  maintenance  must 
lion.       always  chiefly  depend  on  the  attachment  and  sup- 
port of  their  inhabitants.    Much  as  all  must  lament 
the  eflect  which  the  unprincipled  acts  and  criminal 
ambition  of  the  revolutionists  of  Lower  Canada  have 

Brldah  Tom.  American  Tons. 

1835  383,487  1,111,441 

1 834. . .  *  453,495  1 ,074,670 

1835   529,922  1,352,653 

British  shipping  has,  during  these  15  years,  inereased  860  per  cent 
American,        -         -         -         -         -  77 
— FoBT£R*8  Progress  of  the  iVofum,  ii.  167. 

*  Total  American  and  British  tonnage  in  the  year  1838 : — 

Tons 

American,  -         -         -  1,477,928 

Foreign,        -         -         -         -  624,814 

Total,  -         -  2,102,742 

Ofwhich  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  -  269,466 

North  American  colonies,  -  385,506 

East  Indies,  -         ■  •  10,557 

West  Indies,            -  -  76,749 

...     Guiana,        -         -  -  4,392 

Honduras,  -  6,484 
Australia,      ...  1,053 

Total  tonnage  to  British  Empire,  754,157 
Tonnage  of  Great  Britain  in  1838 

Tons. 

British,  -  -  -  .  2,876,236 
Foreign,       -         .         -         .  1,222,808 

Total,  -         -  4,099,039 

Of  which  to  America— British,  -  109,951 

— American,         -  373,810 

Total  to  United  States,     -  483,761 
— PoBTEB*8  Pari  Tables,  ix.  591,  593  ;  and  43,  44. 
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had  in  alienatiDg  the  affectioDs  of  the  simple-minded  CHAPj^ 

and  industrious,  and  once  loyal  and  devoted  inha  

*bitants  of  the  lower  province  from  the  British 
government,  the  evil  done  is  not  yet  irremediable ; 
and,  if  taken  in  the  right  spirit,  it  may  be  rendered, 
as  ]>assing  evils  often  are,  of  lasting  benefit.  It  will 
bring  to  light  and  force  into  notice  many  evils  that 
otherwise  might  have  lain  unobserved,  and  clearly 
suggest  the  necessity  of  their  removal.  The  vast 
increase  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada, 
the  province  of  our  North  American  possessions 
most  exposed  to  incursion  from  the  United  States,  is 
an  additional  ground  for  security.  But  the  attach- 
ment and  co-operation  even  of  that  gallant  and  loyal 
race  can  be  permanently  relied  on  only  in  one  way, 
and  that  is,  by  the  adoption  and  steady  prosecution 
of  a  good  system  of  colonial  government* 

What  should  be  the  leading  principle  of  such  a 
government  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt ;  it  was  True  pnn- 
announced  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  as  the  rule  of  cSlonW 
all  intercourse  between  man  and  man ;  and  subse-s:o^t™~ 
quent  experience  has  only  tended  to  demonstrate 
its  universal  application.  It  is  simply  to  do  as 
we  would  be  done  by.  Consider  the  colonies  as 
distant  provinces  of  the  empire;  regard  them  in 
the  same  light  as  Yorkshire  or  Middlesex ;  treat 
them  accordingly,  and  it  will  be  long  indeed  ere 
they  will  seek  to  throw  off  the  British  connexion. 
Legislate  for  them  as  you  would  wish  they  should 
legislate  for  you,  if  Quebec  or  Calcutta  were  the 
seat  of  the  central  government,  and  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  the  remote  dependencies.  Seek  no 
profit  of  them  which  you  are  not  willing  that  they 
should  make  of  you ;  subject  them  to  no  burdens  for 
your  own  advantage  which  you  are  not  willing  to 
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CHAP,  bear  for  theirs ;  give  them,  in  so  far  as  distance  and 

LXXVI.    •  .  •  •  .  ' 

— ^ — ^circumstances  will  admit,  the  same  privileges  and 
l^l^*  rights  which  you  yourselves  enjoy.  It  was  neglect  - 
of  these  first  principles,  so  easy  to  see,  so  hard  to 
practise,  which  lost  the  British  the  United  States  in 
North,  and  the  Spaniards  the  whole  of  South  America ; 
it  is  in  their  observance  that  the  only  secure  foun- 
dation for  our  present  magnificent  colonial  empire 
is  to  be  founds  And  this  affords  another  exam- 
ple of  the  all-important  truth,  which  so  many  other 
passages  of  contemporary  history  tend  to  illustrate, 
that  the  laws  of  morality  are  not  less  applicable 
to  social  or  political  than  private  conduct,  and 
that  the  only  secure  foundation  for  national  pros- 
perity is  to  be  found  in  the  observance  of  that  system 
of  combined  justice  and  good-will  in  the  concerns  of 
nations,  which  the  Gospel  has  prescribed  as  the  rule 
for  private  life. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIL 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA,  AND  HUNDRED  DAYS. 
ARGUMENT. 

Uniyersal  transports  in  England  at  the  oonclusion  of  the  War — ^Antici- 
patioDB  of  the  friends  of  fireedom  on  its  results — Different  issue  of  events^  CHAP. 
Honours  and  Rewards  conferred  np<Mi  the  Generals  engaged — ^Thanks  of  the  LXXVII^ 
Hoase  of  Commons  returned  to  Wellington  in  pilrson — The  Norwegian 
question,  and  commencement  of  the  coercion  of  that  country — Argument  on  'l*^^^ 
tiie  subject  by  the  Opposition  in  Parliament — ^Answer  of  the  Adminlstratioa 
— Continued  resistance  of  the  Norwegians— Failure  of  all  attempts  at  a 
Negotiation — Conquest  of  Norway  by  Sweden — ^Reflections  on  tlus  subject, 
and  the  true  groonds  on  which  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  is  to  be  rested--- 
The  English  Corn-Laws— Historical  sketch  of  them— Progress  of  exporta- 
tion and  importation  during  the  last  hundred  years — Pressing  reasons  for  a 
protection  to  the  natiye  agriculture — Debates  on  this  subjectin  Parliament — 
Mr  Huskisson  and  tlie  Government's  argument  in  layour  of  the  Com-Lawa 
— Argument  on  the  other  side  by  Mr  Rose  and  its  opponents — Progress  of 
the  Bill,  which  is  at  length  carried — ^Reflections  on  this  subject — Great 
benefit  which  protection  to  home  Agricidtuie  affi>rds  to  home  Manufacturea 
— ^Extraordinary  difficulties  which  beset  Louis  XVUL  in  France — Com- 
mencement of  divisions  in  hij  councils-^ Views  of  the  King,  and  formation 
of  the  Constitution — ^Iigudicious  expressions  used  by  the  King's  ministers 
in  the  Legislatiye  body — ^Leading  Articles  of  the  Charter — ^Its  provisions 
in  fiivour  of  public  freedom — Its  obvious  def^ts— Real  difficulties  of  the 
Restoration — ^Penury  and  embarrassment  of  Government— System  which  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Bourbons  pursued — Their  great  errors,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  Army— Faults' of  their  Civil  Administration— Injudicious  r^[ulationA 
Gonceming  the  troops— Character  of  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XVUL — Gen- 
eral causes  of  complaint  alleged  against  the  Government — Commencement 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna — ^Points  on  which  the  great  powers  were  united 
— Alexander  demands  the  whole  of  Poland  on  behalf  of  Russia— Views  of 
Austria,  France,  and  England,  on  this  point — Division  on  the  question  of 
Saxony,  and  mutual  understanding  of  Fnmce,  Austria,  and  England— Great 
displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  his  intimacy  with  Prince  Eugene  ^ . 
— Triple  Alliance  of  Austria,  France,  and  England,  against  Russia  and 
Prussia — Affiiirs  of  Svritzerland,  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  Italy — Con- 
sternation in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  at  the  Landing  of  Napoleon — Unani- 
mity and  yigour  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns— Dedarationa 
of  tiie  12th  March— Enthusiasm  of  the  German  people — General  Coalition 
against  France — Commencement  of  a  conspiracy  in  France  in  favour  of  Napo- 
leon—Its  yast  ramifications  in  the  Army — Secret  correspondence  of  Napoleon 
with  Murat — Napoleon's  life  in  Elba,  and  oonyersations  with  Sir  Neil  Camp* 
ball — ^His  profound  dissunulation— Preparations  for  embarking— Leaves  Elba 
and  lands  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan— His  first  proclamation  and  biyonac  on  the 
VOL.  X,  3  c 
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CHAP.  French  soil— His  line  of  march  hy  Gap  tovrards  Grenoble — ^Prodigious  fer- 
[iXX'^II.  mentation  in  France — Defection  of  Labedoyere,  and  memorable  meeting  of 
Napoleon  with  his  troops — His  entry  into  Grenoble,  and  decrees  there— Mea- 
*  sures  taken  at  Paris  on  this  intelligence  being  receiyed— Dismissal  of  Soult, 
and  the  Count  d'Artois  sent  to  Lyons — Ineffectual  attempts  to  stimulate  a 
Royalist  resistance — Advance  of  Napoleon  to  Lyons, and  general  defection  of 
the  Army — ^Dissolution  of  the  Chambers,  and  last  measures  of  the  Court — 
Departure  of  Marshal  Ney  for  the  Army,  and  his  flagrant  treason — 
Conduct  of  the  Court  in  the  last  extremity — ^The  King  retires  from 
Paris  and  goes  to  Ghent — Napoleon  arrives  at  Fontainbleau — And  makes  his 
entry  at  night  into  Paris — Transports  of  joy  among  the  Imperial  party  there — 
His  civil  and  military  appointments — General  stupor  of  the  people  over 
France — Efforts  of  the  Duke  d'AngouIeme  to  organize  a  resistance  in  the 
south — ^The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  at  Bordeaux — ^Termination  of  the  Civil 
War  in  the  southern  provinces — Military  Treaties  between  the  Allies* 
and  immense  Foree  which  was  at  their  disposal — Preparations  of  the  Bri- 
tish Grovernment  for  the  war — Finances  and  Budget  of  Great  Britain  for 
1815— NapoIeon*s  prodigious  activity  in  Military  Preparations — Measures 
for  the  Restoration  of  the  Army,  and  Force  which  he  collected  for  the 
Campaign — Camot,  Fouche,  and  the  Republicans — Their  great  Influence 
with  Government — ^Financial  measures — Formation  of  a  Constitution — 
Ineffectual  attempts  of  the  French  diplomacy  to  open  a  Negotiation  with 
the  Allied  Powers— Murat  commences  hostilities,  and  advances  to  the  Po — 
Rapid  marcli  of  the  Austrians,  and  his  total  Defeat  at  Tolentino— Restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  to  the  Throne  of  Naples — State  of  the  Court  of  Louia 
XVIII.  at  Ghent — M.  Chateaubriand  and  his  able  Writings — Commence- 
ment of  an  Insurrection  in  La  Vendee — Measures  of  Napoleon  to  crush  it, 
and  Pacification  of  that  Province — The  Chnmp  de  Mai  at  Paris—Speech  of 
Napoleon  on  the  occasion — Great  division  of  opinion  at  Paris — Napoleon^s 
plan  of  the  Campaign — Formation  of  a  Government  for  his  absence — Com- 
menoement  of  the  Campaign — Force  and  position  of  the  Allied  Armies — 
Disposition  of  the  French  soldiers — Defensive  preparations  of  Blucher  and 
Wellington— Their  effective  Forces— Description  of  the  Field  of  Ligny— 
Battle  of  Ligny— Desperate  Conflict  between  the  two  Armies— Their  mutu- 
al Exasperation— Defeat  of  the  Prussians— Battle  of  Quatre  Bras— Despe- 
rate Resistance  of  the  British— Their  great  Losses— But  ultimately  repulse 
the  Enemy— Retreat  of  Wellington  to  Waterloo— He  resolves  to  give 
Battle,  in  concert  with  Blucher— Description  of  the  Field  of  Battle— Night 
before  the  Battle,  and  feelings  in  the  two  Armies — Forces  on  both  Sides — 
CoDMnencement  of  the  Battle— Defeat  of  the  French  Attack  under  D'Erlon 
—Capture  of  La  Haye  Samte— Desperate  charges  of  Cavahry  in  the  Centre— 
Arrival  of  Bulow's  corps  of  Prussians  at  Planchenois — Their  repulse— 

Frightftil  carnage  in  both  Armies— Last  attack  of  the  Imperial  Guard  

Its  defeat— Arriyal  of  another  Prussian  corps  on  the  Field— Advance  of  the 
British  and  overthrow  of  the  Old  Guard— Total  Rout  of  the  French— 
flight  of  Napoleon— His  arrival  at  Paris— Consternation  in  the  Chambera— 
Vehemence  of  Lafayette  and  the  Republicans  against  the  Emperor— In* 
trigues  to  force  him  to  Abdicate— His  second  Abdication— Advance  of  the 
British  and  Prussians  to  Paris— Stormy  Scenes  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers — 

Attempts  to  defend.Paris— Their  entire  Failure,  and  its  Capitulatioii  

Entrance  of  ^e  English  and  ProsBians  into  the  French  capital— Journey  <^ 
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Ni^ledn  to  Konhibrt— He  deCTen  himsdf  up,  and  is  iaken  on  Ixtaxd  the  CHAP. 
Bellerophon— Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent— Remoyal  to  St  Helena— Melan-  LXXVII. 
cholj  condition  of  Paris  after  the  Second  Bestoration — The  bridge  of  Jena  is  " 
saved  hy  Wellington— Bestoration  of  the  objects  of  Art  in  the  Mnseozn  to  1814* 
their  rightfol  owners  —Treaty  of  Peace — Severe  measures  of  GoYemment — 
Trial  and  Execution  of  Labedojere  and  of  Marshal  Nej — Beflections  on  this 
Event— Seizure  and  Execution  of  Murat— Napoleon  at  St  HeLena— Condoct 
of  the  British  Qovemment  towards  him — ^His  last  Illness  and  Death— Inter- 
ment at  St  Helena— Parallel  between  him  andWellington— SubsequentTrans  - 
lation  of  his  Bonesjto  Paris— And  final  Deposit  of  them  in  the  Church  of  the 
Invalides. 

The  glorious  termination  of  the  war  excited  a 
degree  of  enthusiastic  joy  in  the  British  dominions,  Extraor- 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea,  ^^m^ 
and  of  which  subsequent  ages  will  scarcely  be  able?^^]J^™ 
to  form  a  conception.  A  great  proportion  of  the  Britain 
people  had  grown  into  existence  during  the  continu-peuL.  ^ 
ance  of  the  contest,  and  inhaled  with  their  earliest 
breath  an  ardent  desire  for  its  success  :  all  capahle 
pf  reflection  felt,  that  whatever  opinion  they  might 
have  entertained  as  to  policy  in  the  outset,  the 
fate  and  character  of  the  British  Empire  had 
been  irrevocably  staked  upon  the  throw,  and  that 
their  own  and  their  children's  freedom  depended 
upon  its  result.  The  progress  of  the  struggle  had 
been  watched  with  intense,  and  often  hopeless  anxie- 
ty: its  conclusion  was  marked  by  a  splendour  as 
unlooked-for  as  it  was  unexampled.  With  whatever 
diversity  of  feelings  its  commencement  had  been 
regarded  by  the  great  parties  who  divided  the  nation, 
its  long  continuance  had  united  their  wishes :  the 
bloody  triumphs  of  the  French  Revolutionists  had 
alarmed  even  the  warmest  votaries  of  liberty :  the 
stem  despotism  of  Napoleon  had  alienated  their 
affections;  his  unrelenting  war  against  freedom, 
terrified  their  adherents.  The  patriots  rejoiced  in 
the  result,  because  it  secured  the  glory  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  country :  the  partizans  of  the  aris-* 
tocracy,  because  it  closed  a  gulf  which  threatened  to 
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CHAP,  swallow  up  all  ancient  institutions ;  the  friends  of 

 liberty,  because  it  had  been  achieved  by  the  united 

efforts  of  the  European  people,  and  appeared  likely 
to  terminate  in  the  establishment  of  lasting  freedom 
in  Frsmce.  The  former  anticipated  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity  from  the 
sacrifices  which  had  been  made :  the  latter  beheld, 
in  the  necessities  to  which  the  continental  sovereigns 
had  been  reduced,  and  the  spirit  which  they  had 
been  compelled  to  call  forth,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day  in  the  annals  of  freedom.  The  visit  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  to  England  in  the  summer  of 
1814,  wound  up  these  feelings  to  the  very  highest 
pitch.  All  ranks,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage, 
shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  In  the  anxiety 
and  animation  of  public  events,  the  distresses  and 
the  joys  of  private  life  were  for  a  time  forgotten : 
misery  itself  lost  its  poignancy  in  the  contagion 
of  general  exultation.  No  other  subject  was  spoken 
of  in  the  streets,  no  other  canvassed  in  company, 
hardly  any  other  thought  of  in  private.  The 
feelings  of  the  whole  British  nation  resembled 
those  of  a  crowded  audience  in  a  theatre,  when  the 
genius  of  the  actor,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  multi* 
tttde,  break  down  the  barriers  of  individual  restraint, 
and  draw  from  assembled  thousands  one  simultane- 
ous burst  of  common  emotion. 

Even  after  "  the  festive  cities*  blaze'*  was  no  longer 
^^tidpa^^seen,  and  the  roar  of  artillery  had  ceased  to  cause 
friends  of  the  heart  to  throb,  more  thoughtful  observers  reflected 
Jj^^jJJwith  feelings  of  extraordinary  thankfulness  for  the 
▼oittUo^  P*^**        sanguine  anticipations  for  the  future,  on 
the  marvellous  events  of  the  war.    There  seemed  a 
poetical  justice  in  its  result,  an  equity  in  the  retri- 
bution which  had  befallen  the  great  and  guilty  nation, 
which  spoke  at  once  the  present  God.  Anticipations 
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the  most  sanguine  on  the  future  progress  of  liberty  chap. 
in  France  itself,  were  formed  by  its  most  zealous  sup-  ^^^^^^ 
porters  in  this  country.  Deplorable  as  have  been  ^^^^ 
the  excesses/'  it  was  said,  bloodstained  the  hands 
of  the  first  apostles  of  freedom  in  that  country,  their 
labours  have  not  been  in  yain,  A  constitutional 
monarchy  has  at  last  been  erected :  guarantees  of 
liberty  established :  compared  with  the  freedom  she 
will  enjoy  under  the  restoration,  her  condition  under 
the  old  monarchy  was  slavery  itself.  The  blood  of 
Robespierre  was  but  for  a  season :  the  carnage  of 
Napoleon  has  passed  away ;  but  the  glorious  fabric 
of  freedom  has  emerged  unsullied  even  from  the  6an*> 
guinary  hands  of  its  founders^  and  a  brighter  era 
opened  on  the  human  race,  from  the  very  crimes 
which  appeared  to  overcast  its  prospects." 

Such  hopes  are  the  dream  of  the  poet;  they  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  the  melodrama,  but  they  are  ^erydif* 
not  the  history  of  man.  A  constant  struggle  with[^J^** 
evil,  a  perpetual  contest  for  the  mastery  with  the"""®®^ 
powers  of  sin,  is  his  destiny  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  of  nations.  The  crimes  committed  during  the 
Revolution  had  been  too  great,  the  breaches  formed 
too  wide,  the  blood  shed  too  profuse,  the  injuries 
inflicted  too  serious,*  to  admit  of  a  pacific  and  pros* 
perous  society  being  built  up  out  of  the  ruins  they 
had  produced.  Human  passions  do  not  subside  like 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  when  the  winds  are  stilled  ; 
human  iniquity,  once  let  loose,  cannot  be  restrained 
as  soon  as  the  original  actors  in  it  have  been  de« 
stroyed.  The  winged  words  spoken,  the  immortal 
thoughts  written,  the  irreparable  deeds  done,  must 
work  out  their  appropriate  effect ;  for  good  or  for 
evil  they  are  committed  to  the  stream  of  time,  and 
generations  yet  unborn  must  reap  their  fruits.  Irre« 
ligion,  passion,  the  thirst  for  illicit  gratification!  are 
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Lxxvii  *^  *  nation ;  they  find  a  ready  entrance 

:  ^in  the  deceitful  desires  of  the  human  heart ;  they  are 

admitted  amidst  a  chorus  of  joyous  hopes  and  san- 
guine anticipations  ;  ages  must  elapse,  generations 
unborn  descend  to  their  tomb,  possibly  a  new  domi- 
nant race  be  introducedfirom  distant  and  uncorrupted 
states,  before  they  can  be,  extirpated.  The  effect  of 
noble  thoughts,  of  just  principles,  of  elevated  con- 
ceptions, is  never  lost ;  it  is  more  durable  upon  the 
human  race,  and  often  finally  improves  its  fortunes ; 
but  in  the  first  instance  it  is  incomparably  more  slow- 
in  the  purification  of  mankind  than  the  passions  of 
vice  are  in  corrupting  them.  He  knew  the  destiny 
of  mortals,  and  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  better, 
who  said,  "  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous 
God,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil* 
dren,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  me,  and  show  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them 
that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments." 

The  peace  with  France  formed  the  subject  of  uni- 
Monificentversal  thought  throughout  the  nation;  but  its  con- 
thTDdke  glorious  lo  this  country,  that  they 

of  Woi-  could  hardly  form  the  subject  of  debate  in  parliament, 
hu^cMef^^and  mere  congratulatory  addresses  are  hardly  worthy 
7*^"  of  a  place  in  history.-  Munificent  provision,  though 
not  beyond  his  deserts,  was  made  for  testifying  the 
national  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It 
was  proposed  by  government  that  L.SOO,000  should 
be  voted  to  that  illustrious  commander,  in  addition 
to  the  L. 100, 000  already  bestowed  on  him  by  Par- 
liament ;  but  when  the  subject  was  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr 
Whitbread  and  Mr  Ponsonby,  highly  to  their  honour, 
considering  the  persevering  resistance  they  had  made 
to  the  war,  that  it  should  be  increased  to  L.400,000, 
making  half  a  million  in  all  which  he  had  received 
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from  the  gratitude  of  his  country.    The  enlarfi^ed  chap. 

•  •         •  •  LXXVIL 

sum  was  voted  without  a  dissentient  voice  ;  so  com-  

pletely  had  the  transcendent  services  of  the  British  ^^^^ 
hero  stifled  the  voice  of  envy  and  stilled  the  passions 
of  political  hostility.  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  hy  the  title  of  Lord  Lynedoch,  with  a 
pension  of  L.2000  a-year  to  himself  and  his  next 
two  surviving  heirs  :  a  similar  honour  and  pension 
were  bestowed  on  Marshal  Beresford  and  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  who  obtained  the  dignities  of  Lords  Beresfor(} 
and  Hill.  All  these  grants  were  in  like  manner  pass- 
ed unanimously ;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  crown  was 
appropriately  evinced  by  raising  all  his  principal 
oflBcers,  including  Picton,  Cole,  Leith,  Clinton,  and 
almost  all  the  names  which  have  now  acquired  a 
durable  place  in  history,  to  the  honours  of  knight- 1  Pari, 
hood ;  while  ribands  and  stars  were  profusely  scat- 
tered  among  their  less  elevated  brethren  in  arms.  Ann.  Reg. 
Wellington  himself,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  139^ 
of  the  nation,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  duke.^ 

A  striking  and  impressive  scene  occurred  when 
the  British  hero  was  presented  to  the  House  ofwemng- 
Commons,  to  receive  publicly  the  thanks  of  the^^JJ^®]^^ 
House  for  the  achievements  which  had  shed  such  the  House 
lustre  on  his  country.    He  was  received  with  loudmons^'and 
cheers,  all  the  members  standing  ;  and  the  Speaker 
addressed  him  in  the  following  eloquent  and  dignified  address, 
terms, — "  My  Lord,  since  I  last  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  from  this  place,  a  series  of  eventful 
years  has  elapsed,  but  none  without  some  mark  and 
note  of  your  rising  glory.    The  military  triumphs 
which  your  valour  has  achieved  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  of  the  Ebro  and  the 
Garonne,  have  called  forth  the  spontaneous  shouts 
of  admiring  nations.  Their  names  have  been  written 
by.  your  conquering  sword  in  the  annals  of  Europe^ 
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CHAP,  and  we  shall  hand  them  dovm  with  exultation  to  our 
Lxxvii.  ^ijjijj^jjfg  children.  It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur 
1814.      military  success  which  has  alone  fixed  our  admi- 
ration,  or  commanded  our  applause ;  it  has  been 
that  generous  and  lofty  spirit  which  inspired  your 
troops  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  taught  them 
to  know  that  the  day  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of 
victory ;  that  moral  courage  and  enduring  fortitude, 
which  in  perilous  times,  when  gloom  and  doubt  had 
beset  ordinary  minds,  stood  nevertheless  unshaken  ; 
and  that  ascendency  of  character,  which,  uniting  the 
energies  of  jealous  and  rival  nations,  enabled  you  to 
wield  at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  mighty  empires. 
For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  bestowed  upon 
you  by  this  House,  in  gratitude  for  your  eminent 
services,  you  have  thought  fit  this  day  to  offer  us 
^  your  acknowledgments ;  but  this  nation  well  knows 
that  it  is  still  largely  your  debtor.    It  owes  to  you 
the  proud  satisfaction  that,  amidst  the  constellation 
of  illustrious  warriors  who  have  recently  visited  our 
country,  we  could  present  to  them  a  leader  of  our 
own,  to  whom  all  common  acclamation  conceded  the 
pre-eminence ;  and  when  the  will  of  Heaven  and 
the  common  destinies  of  our  nature  shall  have  swept 
away  the  present  generation,  you  will  have  left  your 
>Aiiii.     great  name — an  imperishable  monument — exciting 
?39  ^p^t'^t^®^     1^^®  deeds  of  glory ;  and  serving  at  once  to 
Deb.      adorn,  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of  this 
49i!"'     country  among  the  ruling  nations  of  the  earth/** 

Indescribable  was  the  enthusiasm  which  these 
Solemn    cloqucnt  and  characteristic  words  excited  in  all  who 
T^^fn  St  listened  to  them,  and  rapturous  the  applause  which 
FanVs  for  eusucd,  whcu  Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that  they  be 
entered  on  the  journals  of  the  House.    The  Duke 
of  Wellington  replied  in  modest  and  suitable  terms, 
in  which,  without  pretending  to  disclaim  all  merit 
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himself,  he  ascribed  the  success  which  had  been  chap. 

•  •  •  LXXVII 

achieved  mainly  to  the  persevering  support  he 
received  from  the  government,  and  the  fortitude  and 
discipline  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  A  few 
days  afterwards  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was  returned 
in  St  Paul's  by  the  Prince  Regent  and  whole  royal 
family,  accompanied  by  the  whole  ministers  and 
privy  council,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  functionaries  in 
London,  and  the  principal  persons  of  the  British 
empire  who  were  then  assembled  in  London.  The 
multitude  were  deeply  impressed  when  the  august  pro- 
cession, decked  out  with  all  the  splendour  of  royalty, 
passed  through  the  streets ;  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  the  sword  presented  to  him  by  the 
State  before  him,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Prince  Regent  in  the  cathedral,  one  burst  of  almost 
overpowering  emotion  thrilled  through  every  bosom 
in  its  immense  extent.  But  who  can  rely  on  the  per- 
manent affection  of  the  ever-changing  multitude? 
Could  the  eye  of  prophecy  have  pierced  the  depths 
of  futurity,  it  would  have  beheld  the  hero  of  England, 
then  the  observed  of  all  observers,''  and  almost 
sinking  under  the  electric  shock  of  a  nation's  gra- 
titude," reviled  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
execrated  by  the  mob,  and  narrowly  escaping  death 
from  their  infuriated  hands,  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
very  spot,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  great  and  crown- 
ing victory  of  Waterloo  1  Themistocles,  the  saviour 
of  Athens,  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  from  his  coun- 
trymen at  the  court  of  the  great  king ;  Scipio,  the  con-  ^ 
queror  of  Carthage,  died  an  exile  on  a  foreign  shore;  Reg.  1814. 
his  ungrateful  country  did  not  possess  his  bones.^  chVoD. 

An  important  discussion,  alike  interesting  from 
the  simple  character  of  the  people  whose  fate  was  at 
issue,  and  the  principles  in  regard  to  the  future 
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CHAP,  settlement  of  Europe  which  it  involved,  took  place 
Lxxvii.     Parliament  on  the  suhject  of  Norway.    It  has 


•ISl*-  heen  already  mentioned,  that  it  was  part  of  the 
interfe-    sccret  engagements  contracted  hy  Alexander  to  Ber- 
Bri-^adotte,  at  Abo  in  1812,  that  he  should  receive  that 
f^'L^the  ^^"8^^™*      exchange  for  the  continental  posses- 
annexation  sions  of  the  Swedish  crown  which  were  ceded  to 
to         Denmark,  and  that  by  the  subsequent  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  not  only  had  the  consent  of  the  cabi- 
net of  St  James's  been  obtained  to  their  arrangement, 
but  his  Britannic  Majesty  engaged,  if  necessary,  to 
assist  in  an  active  manner  with  his  fleet  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect.*    The  period  had  now  arrived 
when  Bemadotte  claimed  the  performance  of  these 
stipulations,  and  when  it  became  necessary  for  Great 
Britain  to  perform  her  engagements  for  the  coercion 
of  the  Norwegians  into  obedience  to  this  transfer. 
The  court  of  Denmark  had  acceded  to  it,  by  the 
treaty  which  admitted  them  into  the  Grand  Alliance, t 
as  indeed  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  external  power  of  France 
by  the  battle  of  Leipsic  and  evacuation  of  Germany. 
.  But  the  Norwegians  loudly  protested  against  this 
forcible  transfer  of  a  free  people  to  the  rule  of  their 
hereditary  enemies;  and  not  only  refused  to  admit  the 
Swedish  authorities,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  made  preparations  to 
resist  any  forcible  occupation  of  their  territory,  and 
dispatched  envoys  to  Great  Britain  to  interest  the 
-English  people  in  their  cause.    In  consequence,  a 
Swedish  army  assembled  under  the  Crown  Prince  on 
the  frontier,  and  Great  Britain  dispatched  some 
vessels  of  war,  to  commence  a  blockade  of  the  har- 
bours of  Norway.     This  proceeding  excited  the 
liveliest  interest  in  Europe,  both  from  the  impor- 

♦  Ante,  VHI.  658 ;  and  IX.  346.  .  f  Ante,  X.  49. 
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tance  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  the  parties,  and  the  chap. 
indication  which  it  afforded  of  the  intentions  of  the  }'^^^^^' 


Allied  Powers  in  regard  to  other  countries,  which, 
in  like  manner,  it  might  he  deemed  expedient  to 
transfer  from  their  ancient  dominion  to  new  sove- 
reigns. It  became  the  subject  of  warm  debates  in 
the  British  Parliament;  and  the  arguments  there 
urged  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  that  they 
were  brought  forward  in  the  only  assembly  in  ^^i8*-*|^"i8i4^ 
ence  where  the  subject  could  with  perfect  freedom  118/119. 
be  discussed.^ 

On  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  maintained 
by  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr  Wynne — Argument 
'^British  policy  never  sustained  a  deeper  shock, J^t of" 
nor  British  character  a  deeper  stain,  than  in  the^®2!?op- 
conduct  which  has  recently  been  pursued  in  regard  position, 
to  Norway.  If  indeed  it  were  incumbent  on  this 
country,  on  a  fair  construction  of  the  treaty  with 
Sweden,  to  assist  by  the  co-operation  of  force  in  the 
reduction  of  Norway,  it  might  fairly  be  urged  that 
the  evil,  how  great  soever,  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedy,  and  that  even  oppressions  must  be  enforced, 
rather  than  breach  of  faith  incurred.  But  are  we 
bound  by  the  treaty  to  employ  force  to  compel  the 
Norwegians  to  submit  to  a  forcible  junction  with 
Sweden  ?  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  we  are 
not.  It  is  merely  stipulated  *  that  we  are  to  use  our 
good  offices  to  obtain  the  annexation,  and  even  to  em- 
ploy force,  if  necessary.*  But  force  was  not  to  be 
employed,  unless  the  King  of  Denmark  refused  to 
join  the  northern  alliance.  If,  then,  force  had  been 
already  employed  to  compel  that  junction,  we  had  done 
all  that  we  engaged,  and  are  liberated  from  any  further 
obligations.  Now,  when  were  we  called  on  to  inter- 
pose force  to  compel  this  junction  ?  When  Denmarl^ 
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CHAP,  had  joined  the  northern  alliance — when  her  troops 

 have  marched  in  support  of  the  common  cause — and 

when  she  has  not  only  ceded  Norway,  hut  has 
expressly  fulfilled  that  condition,  upon  the  refusal  of 
which  the  employment  of  force  was  made  to  depend* 
"  We  are  clearly,  therefore,  not  hound  to  co- 
operate hy  force,  either  hy  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty  ^  and  if  not,  are  we  called  upon  to  inter- 
pose hy  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  or  the  merits 
of  the  hostility  to  which  we  have  chosen  to  make 
ourselves  a  party  ?  Here  the  argument  is,  if  possihlo, 
still  stronger.  The  King  of  Denmark  had  no  right 
to  transfer  the  people  of  Norway  against  their  will. 
He  might  withdraw  himself  from  their  protection  ;  he 
might  ahsolve  them  from  their  allegiance  to  him ;  but 
he  had  no  right  to  transfer  that  allegiance  to  another 
state :  it  became  then  the  right  of  the  people  to  deter- 
mine to  whom  their  allegiance  should  be  transferred. 
Authority  is  not  necessary  to  support  a  position  so 
plain,  so  entirely  in  unison  with  the  first  principles 
of  natural  justice.  If  it  were  necessary  to  quote 
authority  on  such  a  point,  our  greatest  international 
lawyers,  Grotius,  Pufiendorff,  and  Vattel,  are  unani- 
mous upon  it.  They  state  that  a  sovereign  may,  in 
case  of  necessity,  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  their 
towns,  but  that  this  being  done,  it  rests  with  the 
people  themselves  to  select  the  state  to  whom  they 
will  transfer  their  allegiance.  Provinces  of  an 
empire,  indeed,  such  as  Franche  Comte  and  Lor- 
raine, have  often  been  transferred  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  that  does  not  apply  to 
the  cession  of  an  integral  independent  state,  such  as 
Norway.  And  whenever  such  a  stretch  has  been 
attempted,  as  in  the  subjugation  of  Corsica  by  France, 
or  the  transfer  of  Scotland  by  Baliol  to  Edward  L» 
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the  iniquitous  measure  has  met  with  the  unanimous  chap. 

condemnation  of  subsequent  times,  and  the  heroes  

who  strove  to  resist  it  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  ^^^^ 
historian,  the  theme  of  the  poet,  in  every  subsequent 
age.  If  a  more  recent  example  is  required,  look  at 
Spain.  Ferdinand  VII.  ceded  his  people  to  Napo- 
leon by  the  treaty  of  Bayonne  ;  but  instead  of  acqui- 
escing in  the  transfer,  they  strenuously  resisted  it, 
and  for  the  last  six  years  our  whole  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  aid  them  in  withstanding  that  usurpation, 
which  we  are  now  with  as  little  justice  about  to  force 
on  the  Norwegians. 

*•  Have  the  services  of  Sweden  in  the  common  cause 
been  so  important,  the  fidelity  of  the  Crown  Prince  to 
his  engagements  so  conspicuous,  as  to  call  for  such  an 
act  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  is  notorious 
that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Have  Sir  C. 
Stewart  and  Mr  Thornton  never  stated  in  their 
despatches,  that  Sweden  was  backward  in  aiding  the 
common  cause?  Have  her  troops  ever  taken  the 
part  assigned  to  them  in  the  combined  operations  ? 
Even  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Sir  C.  Stewart  has 
loudly  complained  that  Sweden  hung  back,  and  that 
the  utmost  efPorts  were  necessary  to  bring  her  troops 
into  action.  Subsequently,  instead  of  directing  his 
troops  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Flanders,  the  Crown 
Prince  employed  them  entirely  against  Denmark ; 
and  during  the  campaign  in  France,  his  inactivity 
became  so  conspicuous,  that  the  Hanseatic  Legion, 
intended  to  have  been  under  his  direction,  was 
transferred  to  that  of  General  Bulow,  and  two  entire 
corps  of  his  army  were  at  once  withdrawn  from  bis 
orders,  and  placed  under  the  directions  of  Marshal 
Blucher.  Is  it  then  for  such  a  lukewarm,  suspicious 
ally  that  we  are  to  incur  the  odiqm  of  concurring 
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LXXVII.  in 

 people? 

1814.  u  j-jjg  policy  of  this  co-operation  is  as  mistaken  as 
its  principle  is  unjust  Sweden  is  attached  to  France, 
because  it  may  be  aided,  and  cannot  be  injured  by 
it :  it  is  jealous  of  Russia,  because  it  may  be  injured, 
and  cannot  be  benefited  by  it.  The  Crown  Prince 
will  never  Ibse  his  attachment  to  the  land  of  his 
birth  \  in  his  case,  national  partiality,  old  recoUec- 
tions,  will  conspire  with  new  interests  and  acquir- 
ed desires  to  attach  him  to  the  French  alliance. 
Rather  than  see  Norway  annexed  to  Sweden,  it 
would  be  incomparably  better  to  see  it  erected  into 
an  independent  power.  And  as  such  a  power,  if 
independent,  would  necessarily  be  closely  connected 
with  this  country,  it  would  prove  of  essential  service 
in  furnishing  materials  for  our  navy  from  a  quarter 
from  whence  the  supplies  are  never  likely  to  fail. 
But  fail  they  unquestionably  will  if  this  annexation 
is  persisted  in ;  for  on  the  first  general  war  in  Europe, 
^  Pari  Deb.  Sweden  will  join  with  France,  from  inevitable  and 
768,"783.  well-founded  dread  of  the  power  of  Russia."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Lord  Castle- 
Andof  thereagh.  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Lord  Liverpool — "  This 
treOonT  question  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  general  con- 
siderations which  have  been  brought  forward  with 
such  glowing  eloquence  on  the  opposite  side,  but 
the  necessities  of  the  case  when  the  treaty  with 
Sweden  was  concluded,  and  the  plain  meaning  of 
that  treaty  itself.  It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  this 
country,  at  the  time  when  the  co-operation  of  Sweden 
was  essential  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  that  power  against  the  common  enemy; 
and  to  that  end  we  engaged  to  put  Sweden  in  pos- 
session of  Norway,  which  beiqg  in  possession  of  a 
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hostile  state,  rendered  it  impossible  for  its  ffovem-  char 

T  TTYVf  1 

ment  to  send  forces  to  any  considerable  amount  to  

the  continent  until  it  was  secured  from  attack  on  l^l^-- 
that  vulnerable  side.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  accord- 
ingly, by  his  treaty  with  Sweden,  bound  himself  to 
secure  to  the  latter  power  the  crown  of  Norway ; 
and  Great  Britain  pledged  itself  by  its  treaty  to  the 
same  effect,  by  using  its  good  offices  with  Denmark, 
and  if  necessary  by  naval  co-operation.  It  was  cer- 
tainly provided  that  we  should  not  employ  force 
without  making  an  attempt  to  induce  Denmark  to 
join  the  general  confederacy,  and  that  power  had 
done  so.  But  unless  there  was  something  illegal  in 
the  original  treaty,  can  it  be  maintained  that  we  are 
bound  to  stop  short  at  the  nominal  cession,  and  do 
nothing  to  put  our  ally  in  possession  of  the  territory 
which  we  had  expressly  agreed  he  should  possess  ? 

"  As  to  the  justice  of  the  treaty  itself,  that  was  a 
different  question,  which  it  was  too  late  to  discuss, 
as  it  had  been  concluded  and  acted  upon,  and  formed 
part  of  the  public  convention  of  Europe.  But  even 
if  that  question  were  to  be  again  opened  up,  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  that  the  treaty  with  Sweden 
might  be  defended  on  the  best  principles  of  justice 
and  expedience.  Many  weighty  authorities  indeed 
have  laid  it  down,  that  a  sovereign  cannot,  without 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  alienate  his  wlwle 
dominions :  but  they  also  state,  what  common  sense 
sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  a  particular  town  or 
province  may  be  validly  ceded  without  such  consent 
By  all  the  treaties  which  have  terminated  the  great 
wars  of  Europe,  large  cessions  of  territory  have  been 
made ;  they  were  in  fact  the  price  of  the  pacification, 
and  without  them  that  blessing  could  not  have  been 
obtained.    In  particular,  this  was  done  by  the  trea- 
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CHAP,  ties  of  Westphalia,  of  Amiens,  and  of  Utrecht ;  and 
[iXxviL  concluded  hy  Napoleon,  large,  provinces  were 
1814.  ceded  without  any  complaint  heing  made  by  the  gen* 
tlemen  opposite.  Sicily,  Naples,  Flanders,  and  almost 
all  the  smaller  states  of  ItaJy,  as  much  independent 
states  as  Norway,  have  at  diflferent  times  been  ceded. 
Did  not  Lord  Chatham  boast  that  he  would  conquer 
Germany  in  America?  a  saying  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  now  advanced,  would  be  founded  in 
gross  injustice.  If  the  consent  of  the  people  to  their 
cession  were  requisite  to  the  legal  validity  of  their 
transfer,  treaties  would  be  nugatory ;  every  attempt 
at  pacification  would  lead  only  to  a  difficult  and 
often  ineffectual  negotiation  with  the  subjects  of  the 
territory  proposed  to  be  ceded ;  and  wars  would  be 
interminable^.from  the  impossibility  of  guaranteeing 
to  the  victorious  party  any  advantage  which  might 
induce  him  to  terminate  his  hostility.  The  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  subjects  to  submit  to  such  trans- 
fers, is  but  a  part  of  the  general  result  of  the  social 
union,  by  which  the  original  liberty  of  each  citizen  is 
to  a  certain  degree  impaired  for  the  public  good. 

"  Whether  or  not  the  Crown  Prince  has  in  every 
instance  exerted  himself  with  the  greatest  vigour 
for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  against  the  common 
enemy,  is  not  now  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  his  co-operation  on  the  whole  has  been  of  the 
most  essential  service,  and  such  as  fully  entitles  him 
to  his  stipulated  reward.  Had  he  not,  by  his  acces- 
sion to  the  alliance,  created  a  formidable  diversion 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  army  which  penetrated 
into  Russia,  we  might  have  been  at  this  moment 
occupied,  instead  of  discussing  the  nUnutite  of  our 
engagements  with  Sweden,  in  anxiously  deliberating 
on  the  means  of  averting  invasion  from  our  own 
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shores.    The  policy  of  strenffthemnfif  Sweden  is  chap. 

LXXVlf 

equally  clear :  the  great  evil  of  modem  Europe,  

which  has  hitherto  led  to  ^uch  frequent  wars  of 
amhition  hj  the  greater  powers,  has  been  the 
number  of  lesser  states  with  which  *thej  are  sur* 
rounded,  at  once  a  field  for  their  hostility  aad  a 
prey  to  their  cupidity.  It  is  our  wisdom,  therefore, 
so  to  strengthen  the  second-rate  powers  as  may  ren^ 
der  the  balance  more  even,  and  prevent  their  ddmi^ 
nions  from  becoming,  as  heretofore,  the  mere  battle- 
field in  which  the  greater  powers  find  an  arena  for 
their  contests  and  the  prize  of  their  hostility.  The 
resistance  of  the  Norwegians  to  this  projected  union 
with  Sweden  has  been  entirely  fomented  by  the 
Danes,  who,  haying  secured  their  equiyalent  in 
Fomerania,  are  now  striving  also  to  retain  Norway : 
it  has  been  consequent  on  a  journey  of  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Denmark,  who  went 
from  Copenhagen  to  Norway,  and  was  declared  king 
of  that  country.  The  terms  of  the  proposed  union 
were  studiously  concealed  from  the  Norwegians ;  but 
when  they  come  to  be  known,  all  opposition  on  their 
part  will  cease,  as  it  has  already  done  in  a  largci  p^i^ 
portion  of  the  most  respectable  and  enlightened  ^^^"^ 
inhabitants/'^ 

Upon  a  division  Parliament  supported  ministers 
in  the  course  they  had  adopted  on  this  subject  in  both 

Continned 

houses :  the  majority  in  the  Peers  being  81,  in  the^^^^^^ 
Commons,  two  days  afterwards,  no  less  than  158.wegiaii8. 
The  resistance  of  the  Norwegians,  however,  still  con- 
tinued; aad  it  became  necessary  for  the  Swedish 
government  to  have  recourse  to  actual  hostilities  to 
effect  the  occupation  of  this  much-coveted  acquisi-peb.  24. 
tion.    A  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  con- 
taining an  engagement  to  leave  to  the  nation  the 
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 1  national  representation,  to  leave  to  its  inhabitants 

the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  and  not  to  consoli- 
Aprii  13.  date  the  finances  of  the  two  countries,  met  with  very 
little  attention,  as  did  a  letter  addressed  to  them  by 
the  King  of  Denmark  two  months  afterwards,  in 
which  he  counselled  them  to  submit,  disavowed  the 
act  of  Prince  Christian,  who  had  gone  to  Norway 
and  been  proclaimed  King  of  that  country,  and  for- 
bade all  the  officers  in  his  service  to  remain  in  the 
country  in  its  present  state.    Prince  Christian,  how- 
ever, was  not  discouraged ;  he  traversed  the  moun- 
tains between  Sweden  and  Drontheim,  and  was  every 
where  met  by  crowds  of  peasants,  shouting  with  enthu- 
siastic ardour,  "  We  will  live  or  die  for  old  Norway's 
freedom;''  and  when  at  the  monument  in  the  pass  of 
Gutbrandsthal,  famous  for  the  destruction  ofabandof 
Swedish  invaders,  he  read  the  inscription,  ^*  Woe  to 
the  Norwegian  whose  blood  does  not  boil  in  his  veins 
at  the  sight  of  this  monument  I"  thousands  of  voices 
rent  the  sky  with  the  exclamation,    Thou  shalt  not 
Fob.  10.   leave  usl"    Continuing  his  journey  to  Drontheim 
he  was  unanimously  saluted  as  R^ent :  the  Danish 
flag  was  taken  down  to  the  sound  of  a  funeral  dirge; 
the  Norwegian  banner  hoisted  amidst  shouts  of  accla- 
mation ;  Norway  was  declared  independent ;  peace 
Feb.  21.   was  declared  with  Great  Britain ;  a  deputation 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  British  government  to 
deprecate  the  proposed  coercion ;  and  Count  Axel 
Rosen,  the  Swedish  envoy,  who  came  commissioned 
>  Ann.     *^  receive  execution  of  the  treaty  from  the  govern^ 
^s^^^^^'ment  of  Stockholm,  was  informed  that,  till  the  declap 
Pftri.  beb.  ration  of  independence  was  communicated  to  the 
864.^' powers  of  Europe,  no  answer  to  his  requisitions 
could  be  made.' 
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The  engagements  of  the  Allied  powers,  however,  chap. 

towards  Sweden,  were  too  stringent  to  permit  of  any  

attentionheingpaideven tothese touchingappealsof a 
gallant  people  struggling  for  their  independence.  Mr  FaUore  of 
Anker,  the  Norwegian  envoy  to  the  Court  of  London,  tempu  at 
was  informed  hy  Lord  Liverpool  of  the  situation  and[^^|^^ 
obligations  of  the  British  government,  and  desired 
to  return  to  Norway ;  but  still  the  Norwegians  were  April  19. 
undismayed,  and  on  the  19th  April,  the  Diet,  by  a 
considerable  majority,  conferred  the  crown  on  Prince 
Christian  and  his  male  heirs.    M.  Morier  was  after- jidy  ia 
wards  dispatched  by  the  British  government  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  differ- jnij  26. 
ences,  and  soon  after  the  envoys  firom  all  the  Allied  Aug.  17. 
powers  arrived  in  Norway  with  a  similar  intention,  *b^^814^ 
but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless;  they  ^^P^ted^*^^ 
from  Drontheim  without  having  induced  either  chariea 
Christian  or  the  Diet  to  submit,  and  preparations  on 
both  sides  were  immediately  made  for  war.' 

It  belongs  to  the  northern  historians  to  relate  in 
detail  the  circumstances  of  the  brief  but  interesting  coDquMt 
campaign  which  followed.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the^^  g^^*^ 
Norwegian  flotilla  was  defeated  near  the  Hualom^^ 
islands,  with  hardly  any  loss  to  the  Swedish  squadron,  ^ 
and  that  Bemadotte  having  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  invading  army,  twenty  thousand  strong,  the 
frontier  was  immediately  crossed;  and,  although 
General  Gahn  was,  in  the  first  instance,  defeated  in  Aug.  2. 
an  attempt  to  force  the  mountain  passes,  yet  Fre- 
derickstadt  was  captured  two  days  after ;  the  strong  Aug.  4. 
position  of  Isebro  was  soon  after  forced,  with  can* 
siderable  loss  to  the  Norwegians;  General  Vege- Aug.  10. 
sack  defeated  a  body  of  six  thousand  gallant  moun- 
taineers ;  Sleswick  was  abandoned^  and  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  invaders;  the  passageof  theGlomman 
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CHAP,  was  forced;  preparations  were  made  for  the  bombard- 

 ^'ment  of  Frederickstein,  before  which  Charles  XI 1. 

1814.  logj.  iijg      .  ^Y^Q  ridge  of  the  Kgolberg  was  carried 
Aug.  11.  after  a  brave  resistance,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  surrounding,  with  a  very  superior  force,  the  army 
Aug.  12.  of  Prince  Christian,  situated  near  Moss.  Further 
resistance  would  now  have  been  hopeless ;  the  match 
was  evidently  unequal ;  and  therefore  Prince  Chris- 
tian made  proposals  to  the  Crown  Prince  which  were 
Aug.  14.  accepted.    By  this  convention  the  Danish  prince 
resigned  all  pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  Norway ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Crown  Prince  accepted 
the  constitution  for  Norway  which  had  been  fixed  by 
the  Diet  of  Eswold,  and  engaged  to  govern  it  with  no 
other  changes  than  were  necessary  to  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.    After  some  local  disturbances  and 
great  heartburnings  among  the  peasantry,  this  con- 
vention was  submitted  to ;  the  Diet  at  Christiania,  by 
Oct.  5.    a  majority  of  7*  to  5,  agreed  to  accept  their  new 
King,  and  consent  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms; 
the  terms  arranged  were  in  the  highest  degree  favour- 
able to  the  Norwegians,  who  preserved  the  substance 
though  not  the  form  of  independence,  and  a  degree 
1  Ann.     of  popular  power  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
^^4g®*^'good  government  in  a  less  primitive  state  of  society. 
MMa.^de  Bcmadotte  has  since  ruled  them  with  leniency 
Jean,  ii.    and  judgment ;  and  though  many  old  patriots  still 
B^ietin  of™^^™  ovcr  the  loss  of  their  political  independence, 
B«raa-    Norway  has  had  no  real  reason,  from  its  subsequent 

Aug.'e,  government,  to  regret  its  union  with  the  Swedish 
1814.  Ibid.  i 

Although  the  military  events  of  this  miniature 
ReflecUons  contest  are  of  little  importance,  yet  the  moral  and 
subject,    political  questions  which  it  involves  are  of  the  high- 
est  interest,  and  by  much  the  most  material  which 
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arose  for  the  consideration  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  chap. 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Empire.  By  that 
great  event,  dominions  which  hadheen  incorporated 
with  it  under  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  containing 
thirteen  millions  of  souls,  besides  states  embracing 
a  still  greater  number,  forming  part  of  his  Allied 
dependencies,  had  been  in  great  part  bereft  of  their 
former  government,  and  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allied  powers.  It  became,  therefore,  a  matter  at 
once  of  the  highest  importance,  and  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty,  to  provide  properly  for  the  political  distribu- 
tion of  the  conquered  or  rescued  states ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  general  interests  of  Europe  impera- 
tively required  that  the  old  arrangements  should  not 
in  every  instance  be  specifically  resumed,  as  experience 
had  demonstrated  that  if  they  were  so,  the  weakness  of 
the  intermediate  states  rendered  them  an  immediate 
prey  to  the  ambition  of  the  greater;  and  on  the 
other,  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  old  sove- 
reigns and  form  of  government  was  often  strong, 
always  respectable ;  and  it  ill  became  the  champions 
of  European  independence  to  terminate  their  work 
of  deliverance  by  an  act  of  injustice  which  might  be 
paralleled  to  any  to  terminate  which  they  had  taken 
up  arms. 

In  these  difficult  circumstances,  where  state  neces- 
sity and  insurmountable  expedience  pointed  to  one  And  the 
course,  and  a  sense  of  justice  and  regard  to  the^® 
rights  of  man  appeared  to  demand  another,  it  is  notwWchitb 
surprizing  that  the  decision  of  the  Allied  powers  resteci 
should  have  been  the  subject  of  impassioned  decla- 
mation; and  that  the  annexation  of  Norway  to 
Sweden,  of  great  part  of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  to  Russia,  the  Milanese 
to  Austria,  and  Genoa  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont^ 
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CHAP,  should  have  been  represented  as  acts  of  violence  and 

¥  ICTT  Vl¥ 

^  spoliation,  equal  to  any  which  had  stained  the  arms 

1814.  of  Napoleon.    Without  pretending  to  vindicate  all 
those  measures,  and  fully  admitting  the  principle, 
that  the  end  will  not  justify  the  means,  there  is  yet 
this  important  fact  to  be  observed,  which  draws  a 
broad  and  clear  line  of  distinction  between  all  these 
acts  of  incorporation,  and  those  which  were  so  loudly 
complained  of  under  the  government  of  the  French 
Emperor.    All  these  states,  which  were  disposed  of, 
some  against  their  will,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
were  at  the  close  of  hostilities  at  war  with  the  Allied 
powers :  they  were  part  of  the  French  Empire,  or  of 
its  Allied  dependencies ;  and  if  they  were  allotted  to 
some  of  the  conquering  powers,  they  underwent  no 
more  than  the  stern  rule  of  war,  the  sad  lot  of  the 
vanquished  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
contest,  moreover,  on  the  termination  of  which  they 
were*partitioned,  was  one  of  the  grossest  aggression 
on  their  part :  their  forces  had  all  formed  part  of  the 
vast  crusade,  at  the  head  of  which  Napoleon  had 
crossed  the  Niemeu,  and  carried  the  sword  and  the 
firebrand  into  the  heart  of  Russia ;  and  if  they  in 
the  end  found  the  scales  of  fortune  turned  against 
(hem,  and  lamented  their  forcible  transference  to  the 
rule  of  anotfier,  they  underwent  no  other  fate  than  the 
just  law  of  retribution ;  they  experienced  no  more 
than  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Austrians,  the  Prus- 
sians, and  the  Dutch ;  than  they  had  attempted  to 
inflict  on  the  Spaniards  and  the  Russians. 

Another  subject  in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 
The  Eng.  both  to  the  domestic  historian  of  Great  Britain  and 
Uw^*^™  the  general  annalist  of  Europe,  which  underwent  a 
thorough  discussion,  and  was  placed  on  a  new  foot- 
ing at  this  period,  was  the  English  Corn  Laws. 
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Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  chap* 
England  had  heen  to  a  certain,  though  not  a  large, 
extent  an  exporting  country ;  and  so  great  was  the 
influenoe  of  the  landowners  in  the  legislature,  that  mstoricai 
they  were  powerful  enough  to  obtain  the  granting  of  *e*Cora 
a  bounty  of  five  shillings  a  quarter  on  the  exporta-^^^* 
tion  of  wheat  to  foreign  states.  By  the  1  statute 
of  William  and  Mary,  c.  12,  passed  in  the  year 
1688,  exportation  was  allowed  when  wheat  shall  be 
at  or  under  48s,  the  quarter,  and  a  bounty  of  5b.  a 
quarter  was  allowed.  The  bounty  was  repeatedly 
suspended  during  the  next  century  when  grain  was 
high,  and  a  great  variety  of  temporary  statutes  were 
passed  to  alleviate  passing  distress  j  but  this  bounty 
continued  to  be  the  general  law  of  the  country  till 
1765,  when,  by  the  3  Geo.  III.,  c.  SI,  the  bounty 
was  entirely  abolished,  and  all  import  duties  re- 
pealed. This  continued  the  law  till  1791>  when,  by 
the  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  30,  the  old  bounty  of  58.  was 
revived  when  wheat  shall  be  under  44s.  the  quarter; 
when  above  46s.,  exportation  was  prohibited.  On 
imported  wheat,  if  prices  were  under  50s.,  a  duty  of 
24s.  3d.  was  imposed:  from  50s.  to  54s.,  the  duty  fell 
to  28.  6d :  and  above  54s.,  the  duty  was  only  6d. 
This  scale  was  to  a  certain  degree  modified  by  the 
44  Geo.  III.,  c  109»  passed  in  1804,  by  which  act 
export  was  allowed  when  wheat  was  at  and  under 
48s.,  with  a  bounty  of  5s.:  above  54s.  there  was 
no  export :  import,  if  prices  were  imder  63s.,  was 
allowed  only  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  24s.  3d. ; 
from  63s.  to  66s.,  at  a  duty  of  2s«  6d. ;  above 
66s.,  at  a  duty  of  6d.  The  object  of  these, 
and  an  immense  number  of  intermediate  tem- 
porary or  partial  acts,  was  to  prevent  that  griev-iparu 
ous  evil  to  which  society  is  subjected  in  the  great  J^^q^'^J' 
fluctuation  of  the  prices  of  grain,  and  secure,^  as 
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CHAP,  far  as  human  foresight  coiild»  the  advantage  of 

 a  plentiful  supply  and  steady  prices  in  the  article  of 

human  subsistence. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  statutes,  Great  Bri- 
Progress  tain  loug  Continued  an  exporting  country.  From 
tior£^d**"l697  to  1766,  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years,  the 
|?^p<^j^^  annual  amount  of  exports  was,  with  the  exception 
the  last  only  of  six  years,  much  greater  than  that  of  im- 
ports, and  this  excess  had,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  sometimes  reached  as  high  as 
900,0(X)  quarters.*  From  I766,  however,  the  bal- 
ance turned  the  other  way,  and  the  amount  imported, 
generally,  though  not  always,  exceeded  that  exported  ; 
until,  during  the  dreadful  scarcity  of  1800  and  1801, 
and  the  scarcely  less  severe  season  of  1810,  the 
quantity  imported  had  ranged  from  1,200,000  to 
1,^00,000  quarters.!    This  was  a  most  important 

*  Quarters  of  wheat  exported  and  imported  from  England : — 


hundrMl 
years. 


Imported. 

Price  of  Ifliaat 

Bxported* 

per  Quarter. 

1748 

545,387 

885 

L.1  12  10 

1749 

629,049 

382 

1  12  lOi 

1750 

947,602 

279 

1    8  10 

1751 

661,416 

3 

1  14  2 

1752 

429,279 

0 

1  17  H 

— Par2.  Debates,  xzvii.  682. 

Wbest 

tl800 

Qnarten  oxport«<L 

Qufftera  imported. 

Frioeorwbitt. 

22,013 

1,264,520 

.    L.6   7  0 

1801 

28,406 

1,424,766 

6   8  6 

1802 

...  149,304 

647,664 

3   7  2 

1803 

76,580 

373,725 

3   0  2 

1804 

63,073 

461,140 

.396 

1805 

77,959 

920,834 

4   8  0 

1806 

29,566 

810,342 

4   3  0 

1807 

24,365 

400,759 

8  18  0 

1808 

77,567 

81,466 

3  19  2 

1809 

31,278 

.    '  448,487 

5   6  0 

1810 

75,785 

1,530,691 

5  12  0 

1811 

97,765 

^92,038 

5   8  0 

1812 

46,324 

129,866 

6    8  0 

1813 

Records  destroyed  by  fire. 

6   0  0 

—Par/.  Deb.  xxvii.  682,  683. 
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change,  and  that  in  pricefi  was  hardly  less  so ;  for  chap. 

<m  an  average  of  ten  years  for  the  last  hundred  and  

fifty  years,  the  price  of  wheat  had  doubled,  and  as 
compared  with  the  middle  of  last  century  more  than 
tripled.*  These  facts  naturally  awakened  the  anxi- 
ous solicitude  of  the  legislature  and  the  country  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  restoration  of  a  gene- 
ral peace  exposed  the  British  &rmer  anew  to  the 
competition  of  the  foreign  producer,  and  the  vast 
change  of  prices  consequent  on  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  in  17979  subsequent  boundless 
expenditure  of  the  war,  had  rendered  him  so  much 
less  qualified  to  bear  it. 

Agriculture  had  immensely  increased  under  the 
combined  influence  of  foreign  exclusion  and  domestic  pressing 
encouragement  in  the  latter  years  of  the  coiitest.^^^*^' 
Capital  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  millions  tion  to 
sterling  had  been  invested  in  land,  and  was  now^^. 
producing  a  remunerating  return ;  the  home  culti-^^* 
vators,  notwithstanding  an  increase  ot  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  the  people  during  the  last 

*  Avenige  price  of  wheat  during  ten  yean : — 

«.  d. 

Ending  1655  51  7^ 

1665  ^0  sl 

1675  40  Ui 

1685  41  4^ 

1695  39  6i 

1705  42  11 

...      1715  :  44  2^ 

...      1725  35  4J 

1735  35  2 

...      1745  32  1 

1755  33  2i 

1765  39  3i 

1775  51  3i 

1785   47  8J 

1795  54  3^ 

1805  81  2i 

Eight  years  to  1813  101  9i 

—Report  of  Committee  on  Com  Law^  1814 ;  Pari.  Deb,  xxvii.  687. 
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CHAP,  twenty-five  years,  had  kept  pace  both  with  the  wants 

 '  of  the  people,  and  the  rapidly  augmenting  luxury  of 

181*-  the  age ;  the  importation  of  grain  for  the  three  pre* 
ceding  years  had  been  a  perfect  trifle,  and  it  had 
become  a  very  grave  question,  whether  these  advan- 
tages should  now  be  thrown  away,  and  the  nation, 
after  having  by  a  painful  process  of  foreign  warfare 
been  raised  to  a  state  of  independence  of  foreign 
supplies,  should  now,  by  the  inundation  of  conti- 
nental grain,  consequent  on  the  expenses  and  high 
prices  which  that  very  war  had  occasioned,  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  dependence  on  external  powers 
for  the  most  necessary  articles  of  subsistence. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr  Huskisson, 
Mr  Hw-  Mr  Vansittart,  and  Mr  Frankland  Lewis — *^  The  two 
imTthe    gnuid  objects  which  the  House  has  to  obtain  by  the 
ment^w  P^P^^  mcasurcs,  are  to  render  the  nation  inde- 
gumente  in  pendent  of  foreign  supply,  and  to  keep  the  price  of 
^rcora  coni  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.    Under  the  system 
Law».     begun  in  1765,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  the  country  has  been  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  a  supply  of  grain,  and  prices  have  been 
kept  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation.    All  this 
has  happened  in  consequence  of  deviating  from  a 
system,  which,  for  nearly  sixty  years  previously,  had 
rendered  the  country  nearly  independent  of  foreign 
supply,  and  during  which  period  the  fluctuation  of 
prices  had  never  exceeded  one  third.    Instead  of 
which,  during  the  last  forty  years,  large  importations 
had  taken  place,  and  the  fluctuations  had  risen  as 
high  as  three  to  one,  instead  of  one  to  three.  What 
must  be  the  state  of  the  law  which  produced  these 
evils,  if  they  have  been  produced  by  law,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  ?  and  is  not  some  remedy  ne- 
cessarjr  ? 
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It  is  impossible  on  temporary  fluctuation  to  raise  chap. 

the  price  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  

price  of  grain;  and  as  the  agricultural  labourers  ^^^^ 
constitute  tlie  largest  class,  and  th^r  earnings  ap- 
proach nearest  to  what  is  necessary  for  mere  exis- 
tence,  any  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  is 
more  severely  felt  by  them  than  any  others,  and  this 
evil  has  exhibited  itself  in  augmented  poor-rates  and 
many  other  forms.  The  fluctuation  of  prices  is  an  evil 
as  much  to  be  guarded  against  as  too  high  a  price :  a 
total  prohibition  of  exportation,  it  is  true,  may  raise 
the  price ;  but  a  medium  may  be  found  which  will 
at  once  keep  the  price  steady,  and  not  unduly  elevate 
it    Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  importance  of  importation  of  grain,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  no  year  has  it  reached  higher  than  a 
tenth  or  twelfth  of  the  annual  consumption.    If  no 
foreign  com  had  been  imported,  the  nation  would 
have  saved  in  the  last  twenty  years  sixty  millions 
sterling ;  nor  can  it  be  said,  that  without  this  im- 
portation sixty  millions  worth  of  our  manufactures 
would  have  remained  imsold ;  for  what  would  those 
sixty  millions  have  effected  if  they  had  been  invested 
in  land?    What  improvements  would  they  have 
effected  in  our  agriculture — what  increased  means 
of  purchasing  our  manufactures  would  they  havtf 
given  to  our  cultivators  ?    When  the  law  pemdtting 
the  importation  of  com  was  first  passed,  there  was  a 
violent  outcry  against  it;  but  what  had  been  its 
effect?    Why,  that  Ireland  had  ^ome  to  supply 
England  with  com,  for  which  she  had  received 
several  millions  which  had  been  employed  in  improv- 
ing her  soil,  which,  but  for  that  law,  would  have 
gone  to  Holland  or  some  other  country.    The  im- 
portations from  Ireland  now  amount  to  three  millions 
annually,  with  a  probability  of  a  still  greater  increase. 
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CHAP.  Are  we  prepared  to  throw  away  that  benefit  to  our 

 1  own  subjects  ?    Circumstances  over  which  we  have 

1814.  control  have  of  late  years  given  an  extraordi- 
nary impulse  to  British  agriculture,  and  rendered 
us  again  independent  of  foreign  nations.  Having 
paid  the  price  of  our  independence,  would  it  be 
wise  now  to  permit  the  domestic  culture  of  the 
country  to  be  destroyed,  and  render  us  again  de- 
pendent  on  foreign  nations?  Such  an  advantage 
would  be  readily  seized  on  by  any  power,  and  used 
to  the  annoyance,  it  might  be  the  subjugation,  of 
any  country  which  should  submit  itself  to  such  an 
evil.  If  the  law  is  left  in  its  present  form,  agricul- 
ture will  speedily  recede ;  the  low  price  of  com 
produced  by  foreign  importation  wiU  at  once  de- 
crease the  supply  of  com,  and  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment a  vast  multitude  of  agricultural  labourers; 
and  thence  will  arise  a  double  evil  at  once  to  the 
land-owners,  the  farmers,  and  the  nation — a  loss 
of  capital  to  a  prodigious  extent  will  ensue ;  rents 
will  be  immediately  lowered;  the  best  market  for 
our  manufactures,  the  home  market,  will  be  essen- 
tially injured.  The  true  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
will  be  to  impose  a  fluctuating  scale  of  duties,  which 
shall,  when  prices  are  high,  let  in  importation  from 
*all  the  world,  and  gradually  rising  as  prices  fall, 
shall,  when  they  reach  a  certain  point  of  depression, 
operate  as  a  prohibition  against  it — assuming  63s, 
the  quarter,  then,  as  the  turning  point  at  which  the 
prohibitory  duty  of  S4s.  3d.  should  operate,  the  true 
principle  appears  to  be  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale,  which 
shall  add  a  shilling  to  the  duty  for  every  shilling  which 
wheat  falls,  and  take  off  a  shilling  for  every  shilling 
>  Pari,  which  it  rises ;  so  that  at  86s.  ther^  should  be  no  duty 
^726^^^  all ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lower  these  duties  to 
one  half  on  grain  imported  from  our  own  colonies."' 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  hy  Mr  Rose  ^^^^^ 
and  Mr  Canning, — "  Taking  it  for  granted  that  no- 


one  entertains  the  slightest  idea  of  introducing  an 
entirely  free  importation,  the  great  point  is,  at  what^"^®"* 
price  is  importation  to  be  restrained,  and  exporta- other  side 
tion  permitted.  The  last  average  price  of  wheat  at^J^^^ 
Dantzic  is  36s,,  and  the  charges  thence  to  the  port^^^P^ 
of  London  are  26s.,  which  in  the  war  had  risen  as 
high  as  The  supply  of  wheat  in  times  of  scarcity 
is  now  almost  entirely  from  Poland,  and  the  prices 
there  are  chiefly  determined  by  those  in  this  country. 
Now,  if  there  be  no  restraint  in  the  way  of  export, 
com  may  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artisans 
and  labourers.  It  is  mere  legislation  in  favour  of  a 
particular  class  in  society,  to  make  the  regulating 
price  for  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  com  a  very 
high  one,  while  at  the  same  time  free  and  unre- 
strained importation  is  permitted.  What  in  such  a 
case  becomes  of  the  consumer?  The  middle  and 
labouring  classes  have  for  many  years  endured,  with 
exemplary  patience,  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  has  exposed  them  to  the  severest 
privations.  What  then  can  be  more  unjust  than 
now,  when  they  may  with  confidence  look  forward, 
from  the  return  of  peace,  to  a  fall  of  prices,  to  per- 
petuate their  distresses  by  such  forced  measures  of 
legislation  as  shall  permanently  retain  prices  at  the 
war  level  ?  The  interests  of  the  grower  and  con- 
sumer, when  properly  understood,  are  by  no  means 
incompatible ;  but  the  question  is,  whether,  in  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  committee,  and  now 
pressed  upon  the  House,  the  only  point  considered 
has  not  been  the  interest  of  the  grower  ? 

^*  The  poor-rates  must  be  inevitably  and  seriously 
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CHAP.  au£nsiented  if  the  preset  high  rate  of  prices  continue, 

 land  will  not  that  abstract  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 

fits  which  they  will  bring  to  agriculture  ?  This  was 
sorely  felt  in  1800  and  1801,  during  which  years 
this  burden  was  in  many  places  doubled.  The  reve- 
nue will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  virtual  prohi- 
bition in  ordinary  years  of  all  imports  of  grain,  and 
consequent  cessation  of  the  whole  duties  obtained  on 
its  introduction.  We  are  told  the  farmer  requires 
protection,  and  would  be  ruined  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. How  do  the  facts  tally  with  this  assertion  ? 
From  1801  to  1811  the  population  of  England  alone 
has  increased  1,448,000;  of  the  whole  British 
islands  probably  2,500,000  j  in  that  period  the  ave- 
rage excess  of  importation  over  exportation  has 
increased  by  586,000  quarters ;  not  a  fifth  part  of 
the  wants  of  the  increased  population,  at  a  quarter 
a  head;  and  even  that  includes  two  years  of  the 
severest  scarcity  ever  known.  This  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  remainder  has  been  obtained  by  the 
additional  produce  of  our  own  agriculture,  and  in 
fact  the  advances  made  in  that  branch  of  industry 
of  late  years  have  been  immense,  as  every  part  of 
the  country  demonstrates.  If,  then,  agriculture  is 
already  so  flourishing,  why  seek  to  prop  it  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  classes  by  artificial  legislative 
enactments  ? 

To  one  class  of  society  the  committed  and  their 
supporters  in  this  House  hold  out  an  expectation, 
that  by  increased  cultivation  bread  will  become 
cheap;  to  another,  that  by  raising  the  prices  of 
importation,  and  lessening  those  of  exportation,  com 
will  become  dearer.  These  propositions  cannot 
both  be  true;  and  there  appears  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  benefit  to  the  landower  and  farmer 
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will  be  mcomparably  less  than  the  detriment  to  the  chap. 

consQiners.    The  former  have  hitherto  in  one  way  

or  other  been  indemnified  for  their  bmrdens ;  but 
the  latter  have  not ;  and  it  will  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  pass  a  law  which  shall  render  the  price 
of  grain  permanently  twice  as  high  as  it  was  before 
the  war  began.  Delay  in  a  question  of  such  impor* 
tance,  and  so  vital  in  its  consequences  to  the  coun* 
try,  is  loudly  called  for  j  and  during  the  proroga- 
tion of  parliament  information  may  be  collected, 
which'  may  be  the  means  of  adjusting  it  more  in'PurL 
conformity  with  the  interests  of  all  classes  in  the  ^706? 
Bation.**** 

The  arguments  of  Mr  Huskisson  and  Sir  Henry 
Pamell  proved  entirely  successful  in  the  House  of  Promn 


Commons,  by  whom  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Sir  wiuch  h 
Henry  Pamell  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  ^^JJ^** 
with  the  modification  contended  for  by  Mr  Hus* 
kisson,  were  carried  without  a  division,  and  the 
sliding  scale,  commencing  with  a  duty  of  24s.  at 
63s.  the  quarter,  and  declining  Is.  with  every  shil* 
ling  the  price  advanced,  was  agreed  to.  But  the 
reception  of  these  resolutions  by  the  country  was 
very  different.  Great  alarm  arose  in  the  large 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  that  their  inte- 
rests were  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
landed  proprietors ;  petitions  for  delay  and  further 
enquiry  flowed  in  from  all  quarters  \  Mr  CamSing 

*  It  U  impossible  in  such  a  question  as  the  corn  laws,  where  details 
and  figures  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  subject,  to  give  any  idea, 
in  an  abstract  of  a  few  pages,  of  the  arguments  on  either  side.  This 
debate,  with  the  report  of  the  committee  on  which  it  is  founded,  will  be 
found  to  contfun  more  ample  information,  both  on  the  statute  law, 
regarding  the  corn  laws,  and  the  influence  they  had  on  prices  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  1814,  than  any  other  documents  in 
e9d8tence.-~See  ParL  Debates,  xxrii.  670,  690. 
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 thousand  names;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  these 

1814.  remonstrancesi  that  after  the  subject  had  been  re- 
peatedly before  the  House,  it  was  finally  carried  by 

June  6.  GenersJ  Gascoigne,  by  a  majority  of  ten,  that  the 
bill  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  day  six 
months,  in  other  words  it  was  lost  The  bill  was, 
however,  brought  forward  again  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  when  it  was  made  the  subject  of  most 
able  debates  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  at 

iParL     length  it  was  carried  by  large  majorities  in  both 

^'1^'  Houses,  that  in  the  Commons  being  164,  in  the  Peers 
'    '  124.^ 

High  prices  and  plenty,"  says  Adam  Smith, 
Reflections"  are  prosperity,  low  prices  and  scarcity  are  misery." 
wbjSrt.    "  purpose,*'  said  Dr  Johnson,  "  to  tell 

me  that  eggs  are  a  penny  the  dozen  in  the  High- 
lands ;  that  is  not  because  eggs  are  many,  but  be- 
cause pence  are  few."  In  these  profound  and 
caustic  sayings  is  to  be  found  the  true  principle 
which,  in  every  old  and  opulent  community,  of  neces- 
sity renders  a  com  law  and  heavy  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  except  during  periods 
of  actual  scarcity,  unavoidable.  It  is  in  their  very 
riches,  the  multitude  of  their  cash  transactions,  in 
the  weight  of  their  taxes,  the  magnitude  of  their 
debt,  the  bequest  of  previous  ages  of  credit,  that  the 
reason  for  this  necessity  is  to  be  found.  The  prices 
of  labour,  of  cultivation,  of  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, of  horses,  of  seed-corn,  are  necessarily 
higher  in  the  old  established  community  than  in  the 
comparatively  infant  state,  for  the  same  reason  as 
they  are  dearer  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  remote 
provinces  of  the  same  empire,  or  in  the  metro- 
polis itself  during  the  season  of  gaiety  or  fashion. 
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than  in  the  other  times  of  the  year.  This  reason  chap. 
heing  permanent,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  things. 


is  of  universal  application.  ^^^^ 

Nor  do  the  manufacturing  classes  suffer  hy  such 
regulations  as  in  ordinary  seasons  confine  the  sup- Great  be- 
ply  of  the  home  market  to  domestic  cultivators  :  forp^^^^ 
their  effect  is  to  augment  the  riches,  and  increase 
means  of  purchasing  manufactured  articles,  in  the  pos- affords  to 
session  of  the  best  consumers  of  domestic  fabrics.  Itn^^^. 
would  be  a  poor  compensation  to  the  British  manufac- 
turer, if  afree  importation  of  grain  ruined  the  cultivator 
of  Kent  or  East  Lothian,  who  consumed  at  an  ave- 
rage seven  pounds'  worth  of  British  manufactures,  to 
remind  him  that  bj  so  doing  jou  had  called  into 
existence  the  serf  of  Poland  or  the  Ukraine,  who 
did  not  consume  the  amount  of  sevenpence.  The 
best  trade  which  any  nation  can  carry  on,  as  Adam 
Smith  remarked,  is  that  between  the  town  and  the 
country ;  and  subsequent  experience  has  amply  de« 
monstrated  the  truth  of  the  observation.*  No  nation 
can  pretend  to  independence  which  rests  for  any  sen- 
sible portion  of  its  subsistence  in  ordinary  seasons  on 
foreign,  who  may  become  hostile,  nations.  And  if  we 
would  see  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in 

*  Table  showing  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1886, 
with  the  population,  and  proportions  per  head,  in  the  under-mentioned 


.oottntries,  mt. :  — 

Populaiioii. 

ExporU 
In  1836. 

Proportion 
per  head. 

Rnsua, 

60,000,000 

...  L.1,742,43S 

...  L.0 

0 

Si 

Prossia, 

14,000,000 

160,472 

...  0 

0 

H 

France,  ••• 

82,000,000 

...  1^91,881 

...  0 

0 

Hi 

Sweden, 

8,000,000 

113,308 

...  0 

0 

9 

British  North  ) 
American  colon. ) 

1,500,000 

...     2,739,291 . 

...  1 

11 

6 

British  W.  Indies, 

900,000 

...  3,786,453 

...  8 

12 

6 

British  Australia, 

100,000 

...  1,180,000 

...  11 

15 

0 

Great  Brit  &Irel. 

26,000,000 

...  200,000,000 

...  7 

16 

9 

^PoBTia's  Pari  Tablet,  1836,  t! 

.102. 

VOL.  X. 

3e 
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CHAP,  which  the  Sfreatest  and  most  powerful  nation  may  in 
'  the  course  of  ages  come  to  he  paralysed  hy  this  cause, 
we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on  imperial  Rome,  when 
the  vast  extent  of  the  empire  had  practically  esta- 
blished a  free  trade  in  grain  with  the  whole  civilized 
world ;  and  the  result  was,  that  cultivation  disappeared 
from  tlie  Italian  plains,  that  the  race  of  Roman  agri* 
culturists,  the  strength  of  the  empire,  became  extinct, 
the  legions  could  no  longer  be  recruited  but  from  fo^ 
reign  bands,  vast  tracts  of  pasturage  overspread  even 
the  fields  of  Lombardy  and  the  Campagna  of  Naples, 
^  Tacit,    and  it  was  the  plaintive  confession  of  the  Roman  annaU 
^?'^ib-  ist,  that  the  mistress  of  the  world  had  come  to  depend 
^'    for  her  subsistence  on  the  floods  of  the  Nile.* 

While  England  was  occupied  with  this  momentous 
Exiraordi-  subject,  forced  on  its  immediate  attention  by  the 
eoSief*  return  of  pacific  relations  with  the  Continent  of 
»t*^^'  Europe,  France  was  painfully  emerging  from  the 
xviii.    crisis  which  had  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of 
In  France,  jsjapoleon.    No  task  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man 
to  perform,  was  probably  more  difiScult  than  that 
which  now  devolved  on  the  French  monarch:  for 
he  had  at  once  to  restrain  passion  without  power, 
to  satisfy  rapacity  without  funds,  and  to  satiate 
ambition  without  glory.    During  the  dreadful  strug- 
gle which  had  immediately  preceded  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  the  evils  experienced  had  been  so  over*- 
whelming,  that  they  had  produced  a  general  oblivion 
of  lesser  grievances,  and  an  universal  desire  for 
instant  deliverance.    But  now  that  the  terrible  con- 
queror was  struck  down,  and  the  parties  whose  coa- 
lition had  effected  his  overthrow  were  called  on  to 
remodel  the  government,  to  share  the  power,  to  nomi- 
nate the  administration,  irreconcilable  differences 
appeared  among  them.    Mutual  jealousies,  as  ran- 
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corotts  as  those  which  had  rent  asunder  the  empire  chap. 

at  its  fall,  already  severed  the  monarchy  on  the  first  - 

days  of  its  restoration ;  and  opposite  pretensions,  as  ^^l*- 
conflicting  as  those  which  brought  about  the  Revo- 
lution, tore  the  government,  even  from  its  cradle. 
The  seeds  of  the  disunion  which  paralyzed  the  resto- 
ration, were  beginning  to  spring  even  before  Louis  >  Cap. 
XYIIL  had  ascended  the  throne:  and  his  subse-j^^' 
quent  reign,  till  the  Hundred  Days,  was  but  anampli-^^.^ 
fication  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  return  of  117, 119. 
Napoleon.* 

The  republicans  in  the  senate,  the  veterans  of  the 
Revolution,  the  hoary  regicides  decorated  with  the  Com. 
titles  of  the  empire,  had  joined  with  Talleyrand  and^nt^f 
the  royalists  to  dethrone  Napoleon,  solely  on  the^^^**'**''* 

•  *^  *  the  coun- 

promise  that  their  wishes  should  be  attended  to  ineUs  of 
the  formation  of  the  new  constitution,  and  that  they  ^119;^ 
should  individually  obtain  a  large  share  in  the 
appointments  and  influence  of  the  monarchy.  The 
most  extravagant  expectations  had  in  consequence 
been  formed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  popular 
power  was  to  revive  with  the  Restoration :  the  con- 
stitution of  1791  was  openly  talked  of  as  the  basis 
x>f  the  restored  monarchy :  it  was  declared  that  the 
king  would  only  be  recalled  on  condition  that  he 
implicitly  subscribed  the  constitution  chalked  out  by 
the  senate.  The  Emperor  Alexander  publicly  sup- 
ported these  principles,  and  used  his  influence  to 
procure  from  Louis  XVIIL,  even  before  he  left 
London,  a  declaration  to  that  effect ;  while  the  Abbe 
de  Montesquieu,  who  was  the  most  confidential 
adviser  of  the  king,  warmly  espoused  the  opposite 
side,  and  counselled  the  monarch  to  disregard  alto- 
gether the  restraints  sought  to  be  imposed  on  the 
.royal  prerogative*    The  Count  d'Artois,  when  he 
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CHAP,  arrived  at  Paris,  embraced  the  same  views;  and  the 

 1  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  in  repeated  memorials,  press- 

ed  similar  advice  on  the  monarch.    These  divisions 

soon  transpired,  parties  were  formed,  leaders  took 

their  sides;  and  to  such  a  length  did  the  dissensions 

arise,  that  it  required  all  the  influence  of  Talleyrand 

and  Fouche,  who  had  now  come  up  to  the  scene  of 

» Cap.  i.    intrigue,  to  procure  the  proclamation  of  Louis  X  VIII. 

Thib.  x.  by  the  senate,  before  its  conditions  had  been  formally 
117,  lis.  3gy^^  1 

The  ideas  of  the  French  king,  however,  matured 
Views  of  by  long  misfortune  and  reflection,  were  completely 
^dfbrafa.fo™6d.  He  was  determined  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Republicans  ; 
tion.  and  hoped,  without  submitting  to  such  conditions  as 
might  alienate  the  former,  to  acquiesce  in  all  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  latter.  With  these  views, 
he  determined  to  make  no  terms  with  his  subjects, 
but  simply  mount  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and, 
when  there,  grant  of  his  own  free-will  such  a  con- 
stitution to  his  subjects  as  might  satisfy  even  the 
warmest  friends  of  civil  liberty.  A  commission  was 
accordingly  formed,  consisting  of  nine  members  of  the 
legislative  body,  nine  of  the  senate,  and  four  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  king,  to  frame  a  constitution. 
Their  labours  were  not  of  long  duration ;  they  con- 
tinued only  from  the  S2d  to  the  37th  May,  at  the 
close  of  which  time  the  celebrated  Charter  was 
prepared,  which  was  solemnly  promulgated  with 
great  pomp,  to  both  the  senate  and  legislative  body, 
June  4.  on  the  4th  June,  in  the  Bourbon  palace.  The  king 
there  read  a  speech  which  he  had  composed  himself ; 
he  addressed  the  peers  and  deputies  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  announced  that  he  had 
prepared  a  charter  which  would  be  read  to  the  meet- 
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ins.    He  concluded  with  these  words : — "  A  painful  chap. 

c»         •  .  •  •  LXXVII 

recollection  mingles  with  my  joy  at  thus  finding  - 

myself  for  the  first  time  in  the  midst  of  the  repre-  ^^^^ 
sentatives  of  a  nation  which  has  given  me  such 
numerous  proofis  of  its  affection.  I  was  horn,  I  hoped 
to  remain  all  my  life,  the  most  fiedthful  suhject  of  the 
host  of  kings — and  now  I  occupy  his  place.    But  he 
yet  hreathes  in  that  august  testament  which  he 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  august  and  unhap* 
py  infant  to  whom  it  has  heen  my  lot  to  succeed.  It 
is  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  that  immortal  work — ^it  is^Moniteur, 
penetrated  with  the  sentiments  which  dictated  it — itisH.^' 
is  guided  hy  the  experience,  and  seconded  by  tl^^^^J^i^ 
counsels  of  many  among  you,  that  I  have  drawn  up  Cap.  Hist, 
the  constitutional  charter  which  shall  now  be  read."^af]^^^' 

These  words  were  received  with  loud  applause 
from  all  sides ;  but  a  feeling  of  surprize,  a  murmur  injudicious 
of  dissatisfaction,  ran  through  the  assembly,  when^i^^*^ 
M.  d'Ambray,  the  chancellor,  declared,  that  "  the  by  the 
king,  taught  by  twenty-five  years  of  misfortune,  hadminuten 
brought  his  people  an  ordinance  of  reformation,  by^^^jjj^^^ 
which  he  extinguishes  all  parties,  as  he  maintains  all  body, 
rights.    In  fvU  possession  of  his  hereditary  rights 
over  this  noble  kingdom,  tfa^  king  has  no  wish  but 
to  exercise  the  authority  which  he  has  received  from 
God  and  his  fothers,  by  himself  placing  limits  to 
his  power.    He  has  no  wish  but  to  be  the  supi^me 
chief  of  the  great  family  of  which  he  is  the  father. 
It  is  he  himsrif  who  is  about  to  give  to  the  French  a 
constitutional  charter,  suited  at  once  to  their  desires 
and  their  wants,  and  to  the  respective  situation  of 
men  and  things.''    It  concluded  with  the  words, 

Given  at  Paris  in  the  year  of  grace  1814,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  our  reign/'  The  veterans  of  the 
Revolution^  at  these  expressions,  recollected  the  words 
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CHAP,  of  Mirabeau,  when  Louis  XVI.,  in  17899  announced 
J-  1  his  concessions  to  the  States-General.    "  The  con- 

1814.  cessions  made  by  the  king  would  be  sufficient  for 
1  Ante,  L  the  pubUc  good,  if  the  presents  of  despotism  were  not 
i^.u?*^ always  dangerous/'^ 

84,36.       fp^^  concessions  in  favour  of  freedom  contained  in 
Leading  the  charter,  though  ushered  in  by  these  injudicious 
the'c^r^  and  ominous  expressions,  were  such  as  might  have 
ter,       satisfied,  in  the  outset  of  the  revolutionary  troubles, 
the  warmest  friend  of  real  freedom.    The  great 
foundations  of  civil  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience  and 
i|il»rship,  freedom'  of  the  press,  equality  in  the  ^e  of 
the  law,  the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by  the  national 
representatives,  the  division  of  the  legislature  into  two 
chambers,  and  trial  by  jury,  were  established.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  owed  its  existence  to  the  charter ; 
it  came  in  place  of  the  Senate  of  Napoleon,  the  adu- 
lations and  tergiversations  of  which  latter  body  had 
so  degraded  it  in  the  public  estimation,  that  its  exist- 
ence could  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  Chamber  of 
Peers,  who  were  all  nominated  by  the  king,  consisted 
of  six  ecclesiastical  peers,  twenty  of  the  old  noblesse, 
twelve  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Revolution,  ninety- 
one  of  the  Senate  of  Napoleon,  and  six  generals  of 
the  ancient  regime.    A  considerable  number  of  the 
Senate  of  Napoleon  were  by  this  selection  excluded, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  most  dangerous  democratic 
characters.  The  powers  of  the  legislative  body  were 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  charter — in  fact,  it  was  ren- 
dered the  depository  of  nearly  the  whole  public  au^^ 
thority ;  and  the  constitution  was  received  in  conse* 
quence  by  that  assembly  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
lively  gratitude.    Yet  were  there  two  circumstances 
connected  with  the  chamber  of  representatives  worthy 
of  notice,  and  singularly  characteristic  of  the  scanty 
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elements  for  the  coDstruction  of  a  really  free  monar-  chap. 

chy  which  now  existed  in  France.  The  first  was,  that  ^ 

an  annual  pension  was  secured  to  every  member  of  it,  ^^^^ 
of  the  same  amount  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  Napo- 
leon ;  the  second,  that  no  person  could  be  elected  a 
deputy  unless  he  paid  1000  francs  (L.40)  of  direct 
taxes  annually  to  government,  and  that  the  right  of|  Charter, 
election  was  limited  to  persons  paying  300  francs {o^^jJie 
(L,12)  of  direct  taxes  yearly — a  restriction  ^Wch^^^^J^ 
threw  the  nomination  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  nance  of 
more  opulent  class  of  society,  and  confined  it  to  less^fsu?^ 
than  eighty  thousand  persons  out  of  thirty  millionsi^ 
Abstractedly  considered,  however,  the  charter  con- 
tained,  in  many  points,  the  elements  of  true  freedom,  its  pTt>Ti. 
All  public  burdens  were  to  be  borne  equally  by  allfttrour'of 
classesin  proportion  to  their  fortune:  all  were  declared  ^^^^^^ 
equally  admissible  to  all  civil  and  military  employment : 
prosecution  or  imprisonment  was  forbidden  except 
in  the  cases  provided  for  by  the  law,  and  according  to 
its  forms :  universal  liberty  of  conscience  and  wor- 
ship was  secured,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  ministers 
were  alone  to  be  entitled  to  support  from  the  state  : 
publication  of  thoughts  was  permitted,  provided  the 
laws  were  attended  to  which  guarded  against  the 
abuses  of  the  press :  an  universal  amnesty  for  the 
past  was  proclaimed :  the  conscription  abolished : 
the  person  of  the  king  declared  sacred  and  inviolable^ 
his  ministers  alone  responsible  for  his  actions :  the 
king  was  alone  invested  with  the  power  of  proposing 
laws :  he  commanded  the  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
declared  war  and  made  peace,  concluded  all  treaties 
and  conventions,  nominated  to  all  public  employ- 
ments civil  and  military,  and  "  was  entrusted  with  Art.  14, 
the  right  of  making  all  the  regulations  and  ordi- 
nances  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and. 
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CHAP,  the  safety  of  the  state."*    Laws,  in  general,  might 

 ^he  introduced  by  fiuthority  of  the  king,  either  in  the 

1814.  £j.gj.  cijjurnber  of  peers  or  in  that  of  deputies;  but  the 
consent  of  both  was  essential  to  their  validity,  and 
those  relating  to  taxes  could  only  be  proposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  lower  house.    The  Chambers 
were  entitled  to  petition  the  king  to  propose  a  par- 
ticular law,  and  indicate  what  they  desired  should  be 
its  tenor ;  but  this  could  only  be  done  after  it  had 
been  discussed  and  carried  in  secret  committee.  If 
carried  there,  and  in  the  chamber  itself,  it  was  then, 
a£ker  the  lapse  of  ten  days,  to  be  sent  to  the  other 
chamber ;  and  if  agreed  to  by  it  also,  the  petition 
was  then  submitted  to  the  king,  who  might  grant  or 
reject  it    but,  if  rejected,  it  could  not  again  be 
brought  forward  during  that  session.    The  king 
alone  was  entrusted  with  sanctioning  and  promulga- 
ting the  laws,  and  the  civil  list  was  to  be  fixed  for 
the  whole  of  each  reign  during  the  first  session  held 
under  it.    The  cognizance  of  cases  of  high  treason 
was  confined  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  that  of  ordi- 
nary ofiences,  to  the  courts  of  law  with  the  assistance 
of  juries ;  all  judges  were  to  be  named  by  the  king 
and  hold  their  office  for  life,  except  the  ju^es  du 
paix^  who  were  subject  to  removal;  and  justice, 
except  where  privacy  was  requisite  from  a  regard  to 
public  decency,  was  to  be  administered  with  open 
doors.    The  Code  Napoleon  was  continued  as  the 
i  Charter,  Ordinary  law  of  France ;  the  ancient  noblesse  re- 
teu?,!jmie  sumcd  their  titles;  the  new  noblesse  preserved  theirs;^ 
^,  1814.    the  king  was  declared  the  sole  fountain  of  honours 

An  ambiguous  and  peiilous  power,  the  exercise  of  which,  in  after 
times,  was  made  the  pretext  for  chasing  the  elder  branch  of  Uie  House 
of  Bourbon  from  the  throne,  and  in  its  ultimate  effects  restored  the 
government  of  the  sword. 
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in  fiitttre ;  the  legion  of  honour  was  kept  up ;  the  j^^^'j 

deputies  were  elected  for  five  years,  hut  every  year  1 

a  fifth  retired,  and  re-elections  to  that  extent  took 
place. 

Every  one  must  admit  that  these  changes  con- 
tained the  elements  of  a  wise  system  of  government,  its  obvious 
and  were  calculated,  so  far  as  they  went,  to  comhine^*^"^^ 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  equad  rights,  with  those 
of  protection  to  life  and  property,  and  stable  admin^ 
istration*  But  what  are  laws  without  the  support  of 
public  morality  ?  and  what  the  most  anxious  provi- 
sions for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  if  the  spirit  is 
wanting,  in  the  governors  and  the  governed,  by 
which  it  is  maintained  ?  Amidst  all  the  numerous 
and  anxious  provisions  for  freedom  which  the  char- 
ter contained,  four  circumstances  were  remarkable, 
which,  to  the  sagacious  observer,  augured  ill  both  as 
to  the  degree  of  protection  to  civil  liberty  which  in 
the  progress  of  time  the  new  constitution  might 
afford,  or  even  the  extent  to  which  it  was  under- 
stood in  the  country,  and  the  stability  which  the 
charter  might  attain  amidst  the  receding  waves  of 
the  Revolution.  1.  No  provision  was  inserted  to  pre- 
vent or  restrain  arbitrary  imprisonment,  or  limit  the 
period  during  which  a  person  arrested  might  be 
detained  before  trial.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
limit  or  abolish  the  oppression  of  the  police — a  set  of 
civil  functionaries  who  impose  such  excessive  and 
unnecessary  restraints  on  human  action,  in  all  the 
Continental  States,  that  it  may  safely  be  aifirmed 
real  freedom  is  inconsistent  with  their  existence. 
3.  The  upper  house,  instead  of  being  composed  of 
great  proprietors,  hereditary  in  their  functions,  re- 
spectable from  their  fortunes,  illustrious  from  their 
descent,  was  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  salaried 
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CHAP,  officials,  nominated  by  the  crown,  who  enjoyed  their 

J  seats  only  during  life.    4.  No  provision  was  made, 

1814.  more  than  in  Revolutionary  times,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  church  or  public  instruction  on  an 
adequate  basis ;  but  the  teachers  in  both  were  left  to 
languish  in  the  obscurity  and  indigence  bequeathed 
to  them  by  the  perfidy  and  rapacity  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. No  blame,  it  is  true,  could  be  attached  to  the 
French  sovereign  or  his  ministers  for  these  defects ; 
they  could  not  by  possibility  have  been  supplied ;  but 
that  only  demonstrates  that  the  crimes  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  rendered  impossible  the  construction  of 
durable  liberty  in  France. 

It  was  comparatively  an  easy  task,  however,  to 
Real  diffi.  frame  a  constitution  which  might  balance,  in  form 
the  Resto-at  Icast-,  the  conflicting  powers  of  the  Revolution  ; 
ntion.  ^Yte  real  difficulty  was,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
interests,  calm  the  furious  passions,  and  provide  for 
the  destitute  multitudes  which  its  termination  had 
left  in  France.  Restoration  is  always  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty; Henry  IV.  had  perished  under,  James  II. 
fled  before  it;  but  in  France  the  difficulties  were 
now  of  such  overwhelming  magnitude,  that  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  the  feeble  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  ere 
long  sunk  under  them ;  the  only  thing  to  be  wondered 
at  is,  that  they  were  able  at  all  to  keep  possession  of  the 
throne.  The  public  joy  at  the  Restoration  had  been 
as  sincere  as  it  was  general :  it  arose  from  the  sense 
of  deliverance  from  insfant  and  impending  evils 
which  had  become  insupportable.  But  when  these 
evils  had  passed  away  ;  when  the  Allied  armies  no 
longer  oppressed  the  country  ;  when  the  conscription 
had  ceased  to  tear  the  tender  youth  from  their  weep* 
ing  mothers,  and  France  was  left  alone  with  its 
monarch,  its  losses,  and  its  humiliation,  the  bitter- 
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ness  of  the  change  sunk  into  the  soal  of  the  nation,  chap. 

LXXVIl 

Whole  classes,  and  those  too  the  most  powerful  and  

important,  were  in  secret  alarm  or  sullen  discontent.  ^^^^ 
The  holders  of  national  domains — an  immense  hody, 
amounting  to  several  millions — were  devoured  with 
anxiety ;  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  government 
had  guaranteed  the  possession  of  their  estates ;  they 
were  a  prey  to  a  secret  disquietude,  hecause  it  was 
not  participant  in  the  iniquity  by  which  they  had 
been  acquired  ;  they  felt  the  same  uneasiness  at  the 
restoration  of  lawful  government,  that  the  resetters 
of  stolen  property  do  at  the  approach  of  the  officers 
of  justice.    The  regicides,  and  numerous  able  and 
powerful  men  who  had  been  involved  iii  the  actual 
crimes  of  the  Revolution,  felt  still  greater  apprehen- 
sions: the  unqualified  amnesty  contained  in  the 
charter  was  far  from  removing  their  disquietude; 
conscience  told  them  that  they  deserved  punishment; 
the  fact  of  the  Restoration  seemed  an  act  of  accusa^ 
tion  against  them,  a  condemnation  of  all  they  had 
done  since  the  commencement  of  the  convulsion; 
and  they  incessantly  demanded  fresh  guarantees  and 
additional  securities.    The  army  was  in  despair: 
defeated  in  the  field,  driven  back  into  France,  humi- 
liated in  the  sight  of  Europe,  they  had  now  the 
additional  mortification  of  being  in  great  part  dis- 
banded, and  universally  condemned  to  inactivity* 
The  wandering  life  of  camps,  the  excitement  of  the 
battle-field,  the  joys  of  the  bivouac,  the  terrors  of 
the  breach,  the  contributions  from  provinces,  th& 
plunder  of  cities,  were  at  an  end ;  and  instead,  they 
found  themselves  dispersed  over  the  provincial  towns 
of  France,  or  sent  back  to  their  homes,  a  prey  to 
ennui,  and  destitute  of  either  interest  or  hope  in- 
life.    The  civil  and  military  employes  who  had  been 
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CHAP,  fastened  by  the  imperial  firovemment  on  the  provin- 

 '  ces  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  now  wrested 

1814.  fy^jj^  France,  returned  in  shoals  to  the  capital,  bereft 
of  their  employments,  cast  down  from  their  authority, 
in  great  part  deprived  of  subsistence:  the  marshals 
and  numerous  dignitaries  of  the  Emperor  who  had 
obtained  estates  or  revenues  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  as  appendages  to  their  titles,  found 
^  Cap.  i.   themselves  deprived  of  half  their  income  by  the  loss 
Thib.z.  of  these  possessions,  and  destitute  of  all  hope  of 
117,  lis.  improving  their  fortunes  by  fresh  conquests.^ 

If  these  were  the  sad  realities  of  disaster  in  war  to 
Penury  the  most  influential  and  formidable  classes  of  society, 
UrrmssI  the  difficulties  of  government  were  still  greater ;  and 
Gown-  profound  sagacity,  the  most  fruitful  inven- 

ment.  tiou,  could  hardly  discover  a  mode  either  of  appeasing 
the  public  disconten^ts,  or  satisfying  the  innumerable 
demands  upon  the  public  treasury.  The  Count 
d'Artois,  in  his  progress  towards  Paris,  had  taken  as 
his  watchword,  "  Plus  de  droits  reunis  (excise),  plus 
de  conscriptions and  the  latter  promise  had  formed 
an  express  article  in  the  charter.  But  how  was  the 
first  to  be  realized  without  depriving  the  crown  of  a 
large,  and  what  had  now  become  an  indispensable, 
part  of  the  public  revenue;*  or  the  latter  without 
reducing  by  at  least  two-thirds  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  throwing  twenty  thousand  officers,  with^ 

*  The  ^  droits  reunis,"  or  excise,  had  constituted  in  latter  times  a 
considerable  part  of  the  ordinary  reyenue  of  Napoleon.  They  had 
Amounted,  in 

Francs. 

1811..,  127,734,000         or  L.5,100,000 

1B12  144,069,398  or  5,650,000 

1813..  146,660,621         or  5,746,000 

And  taking  the  proportion  of  Old  FranoB  to  the  proidnces  ceded,  the 
abolition  of  this  import  would  occasion  a  loss  of  100,000,000  francs, 
or  L.49000,000  annually.-^See  Dec  de  Gaxta,  i.  ^08,  309. 
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out  pay  or  occupation,  back  in  fearful  discontent  to  ^^^^^ 

their  hearths  ?    The  Tuileries  were  besieged  from  

morning  to  night  by  clamorous  crowds^  composed  of 
men  as  far  divided  in  principle  as  the  poles  are 
asunder,  but  uniting  in  one  loud  and  importunate 
cry  for  employment  or  relief  from  the  govern- 
ment ;  one-half  were  Royalists,  demanding  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  during  the 
Revolution,  or  a  return  for  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  monarch, 
or  aided  his  return :  the  other,  dignitaries  or  persons 
in  employment  under  the  Imperial  rigime^  who 
had  been  deprived  of  all  by  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon, or  the  contraction  of  the  French  empire  to  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  monarchy.    The  wants  of  the 
troops  were  still  more  pressing,  and  they  were  of  a 
kind  which  could  not  be  resisted.    Eight  mofiths' 
pay  was  due  when  the  Restoration  took  place,  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army ;  ten  months'  arrears 
to  the  commissaries  and  civil  administrators.  To 
meet  these  accumulated  embarrassments,  Louis 
XVIII.  had  an  exhausted  treasury,  a  diminished 
territory,  and  a  bankrupt  people.    So  excessive  had 
been  the  taxations,  so  enormous  the  requisitions  in 
kind,  during  the  two  last  years  of  Napoleon's  reign, 
that  the  provinces  which  had  been  the  seat  of  wart  _  | 
were  almost  wholly  unable  to  bear  any  taxation } 
such  was  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  country,  omu,  it 
that  the  arrears  of  the  two  last  years  had  reached  ^^^^'^ 
the  enormous  amount  of  1,308,000,000  francs*  J^^ji^* 
(L.55,000,000,)  of  which  only  759,000,000  francsS^^ 
(L.30,500,000)  was  deemed  recoverable  j  and  while  J^initeur, 
the  most  rigid  economy,  and  extensive  reductions  23, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  could  do  no  more  thaniio^teor, 
bringdown  the  expenditure  to  827,415,000 fr«nc8,'OT^^-  ^ 
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CHAP.  L.32,250,000,  the  receipts  only  reached  520,000,000 

•  or  L.20,800,000 ;  and  even  this  sum  was  ohtained 

with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  by  adding  above  a 
third  to  the  direct  taxes. 

It  would  have  required  the  genius  of  Sully,  united 
System  of  to  the  firmncss  of  Pitt,  to  have  made  head  with  such 
ment  which  means  agaiust  such  difficulties  ;  and  the  capacity  of 
uTns^pi'.'       ^^^S         l^is  ministers  was  far  indeed  from 
■led.      being  equal  to  the  task.    Striving  to  please  both 
parties,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  neither :  aim- 
ing  at  a  middle  course,  they  incurred  its  dangers 
without  attaining  its  security.    They  left  the  crown 
in  the  midst  of  pressing  perils,  without  either  moral 
or  physical  support.    The  celebrated  saying  of  Na- 
poleon,  "  lis  n*ont  rien  appris,   ils  n*ont  rien 
oublies,"  conveyed  an  accurate  idea  of  the  cause  to 
which  their  errors  were  owing.  They  had  not  power 
or  vigour  enough  to  undertake  a  decided  part,  and 
yet  sufficient  confidence  in  their  legitimate  title  to 
venture  on  a  hazardous  one.    Their  system  was  to 
retain  all  the  imperial  functionaries,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, in  their  employment :  to  displace  no  one,  from 
the  prefect  to  the  humblest  court  officer:  to  continue 
to  the  military  their  rank,  their  titles,  and,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible,  their  emoluments :  to  make  no 
change  in  the  nation,  in  short,  except  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  king  for  an  emperor,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  few  leading  royalists  into  the  cabinet.  By 
this  conduct,  which,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  well  con- 
ceived, they  hoped  to  gain  the  powers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion by  injuring  none  of  its  interests.    But  they  for- 
got that  mankind  are  governed  by  desires,  passions, 
and  prejudices,  as  well  as  selfish  considerations;  and 
that  Napoleon  had  so  long  succeeded  in  governing 
the  empire  only  because,  while  he  sedulously  attended 
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in  deeds  to  the  interests  of  the  Revolution,  he  care-  chap. 

fully  in  words  and  forms  flattered  its  principles.  . 

The  latter  part  of  his  policy  was  entirely  forgotten 
hy  the  Bourbons,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  their 
treatment  of  the  army.  Their  capital  error  consisted 
in  this,  that  while  they  wholly  depended  on  the  physi- 
cal forces  of  the  Revolution,  they  made  no  attempt  to 
disguise  their  aversion  to  its  tenets ;  and  that,  without  i. 
endeavouring  to  establish  any  adequate  counterpoise  to  Thibf  x. 
its  powers,  they  irrecoverably  alienated  its  supporters. 

They  abolished  the  national  colours,  the  object  of 
even  superstitious  veneration  to  the  whole  French  Their 
soldiers,  and  substituted  in  their  room  the  white  fT^flL 
flag  of  the  monarchy,  with  which  hardly  any  of  the  «p««»Uj 
army  had  any  association,  and  the  glories  of  which,  to  tbT^ 
great  as  they  were,  had  been  entirely  thrown  into*™^' 
the  shade  by  the  transcendent  glories  of  the  empire. 
They  altered  the  numbers  of  the  whole  regiments, 
as  well  infantry  as  cavalry,  destroying  thus  the  glo- 
rious recollections  connected  with  the  many  fields 
of  fame  in  which  they  had  signalized  themselves, 
and  reducing  those  which  had  fought  at  Rivoli  or 
Austerlitz  to  a  level  with  a  newly-raised  levy.  The 
tricolor  standards  were  ordered  to  be  given  up; 
many  regiments  in  preference  burnt  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  at  least  preserve  their  ashes.  The 
eagles  were  generally  secreted  by  the  officers ;  the 
men  hid  the  tricolor  cockades  in  their  knapsacks. 
They  altered  the  whole  designations  of  the  superior 
jofficers,  resuming  those  now  wholly  forgotten  of  the 
old  monarchy.    Thus  generals  of  brigade  were  de- 
nominated marshals  of  the  camp  ;  generals  of  divi- 
sion assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-generals.  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  soldiers  were  alike  compelled  to 
go  to  mass,  to  confess,  to  communicate.  The  Imperial 
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Lxxvn  which  in  the  first  instance  was  entrusted 

 ^with  the  service  of  the  Tuileries,  was  speedily  re- 

1814.  moved,  and  its  place  supplied  by  troops  obtained 
from  Switzerland  and  La  Vendee,  That  noble 
corps  was  even  removed  from  Paris,  under  pretence 
of  avoiding  quarrels  with  the  foreign  troops  in  occu- 
pation of  the  capital ;  the  whole  officers  on  half-pay 
were  ordained  to  return  to  their  homes,  there  to 
await  their  ulterior  destination ;  and  the  most  severe 
orders  issued  to  the  troops  who  had  returned  from 
foreign  garrisons,  to  prevent  any  allusion  even  to 
the  name  of  the  Emperor.  Six  companies  of  gardes 
du  corps,  several  red  companies  of  guards,  or  mili- 
tary household — in  fine,  the  whole  military  splen* 
dour  of  Louis  XV.  was  revived,  and  these  new  troops, 
in  their  yet  unsullied  uniform,  supplanted  alike  the 
old  troops  and  the  national  guard  in  the  service  of 
» Thib.  X.  the  palace.    These  things  were  submitted  to  in 

128  X33 

Cap.  i.  69,  silence,  but  they  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
^        army  and  the  nation.^ 

The  civil  regulations  of  the  new  government, 
S!S^"ivU  ^^^^'^      ®^  important  in  themselves  as  those  which 
adminis-  related  to  the  military  administration,  were  not  less 
tration.    jn^terial  in  their  ultimate  efiects :  for  they  exposed 
the  court  to  the  most  fatal  of  all  attacks  in  Parisian 
July  14.   society — the  assaults  of  ridicule.    An  ordinance  of 
the  police  forbade  ordinary  work  to  proceed  on  Sun- 
day ;  this  regulation,  though  expressly  enjoined  by 
religion,  and  loudly  called  for  by  the  interests  of  the 
working-classes,  became  the  object  of  unmeasured 
obloquy,  because  it  abridged  the  pleasures  or  the 
gains  of  an  unbelieving  and  selfish  generation.  The 
restoration  of  all  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the  Tuileries, 
excited  the  ridicule,  and  awakened  the  fears  of  a 
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revolutionary  people,  by  a  great  majority  of  whom  chap. 

these  rites  were  regarded  as  the  remnants  only  of  a  

worn  out  and  expiring  superstition.    The  ladies  of 
the  ancient  regime  indulged  in  cutting  sarcasms 
against  those  of  the  new  noblesse ;  not  one  of  the 
marshals'  wives,  or  duchesses  of  the  empire,  was 
placed  in  the  Royal  household  ;  and  female  animo- 
sity added  its  bitter  venom  to  the  many  other  causes 
of  jealousy  against  the  court    The  restoration  of 
the  ancient  orders,  and  especially  of  the  order  of  St 
Louis,  the  crosses  of  which  were  distributed  with 
profusion,  gave  rise  to  so  general  a  rumour  of  an 
intention  to  supersede  or  undermine  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  that  the  king,  by  an  express  ordinance,  was 
obliged  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation.  Injuiyio. 
fine,  the  civil  government  of  the  Restoration,  while 
in  all  essential  particulars  favourable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Revolution,  yet  in  language,  form, 
and  ceremony,  had  reintroduced  the  most  anti- 
quated and  obnoxious  traditions  of  the  monarchy  : 
and  the  French  had  discernment  enough  to  see,  that 
in  thp  intoxication  of  success,  words  and  forms  J^^^^^^- 
betrayed  the  real  thoughts,  and  that  acts  favourable^^- 
to  revolutionary  interests  were  imposed  on  the^.6or6f* 
government  only  by  state  necessity.^ 

The  army  was  reduced,  partly  from  the  embar- 
rassment  of  the  finances,  partly  from  the  policy  ofinj^dicioitt 
government,  to  a  degree  inconsistent  with  either  the'!*^ 
safety  of  the  country  or  the  attachment  of  the  troops garcBii^ 
themselves.    The  abolition  of  the  conscription,  so*^® 
loudly  called  for  by  its  ruinous  effects,  at  once  reveal- 
ed the  exhaustion  of  the  physical  strength  of  the 
monarchy.    Reduced  successively  to  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand,  and  eighty  thousand  men,  it  was  still 
encumbered  with  ofiScers,  and  except  from  La  Ven- 

VOL.  X.  3  F 
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CHAP.  d6e,  the  recruits  came  in  with  extreme  tardiness ; 
Lxxvii.^l^^^  ^  hundred  thousand  leaves  of  absence  had  been 
1814.  given ;  and  the  soldiers,  when  once  they  had  reached 
their  homes,  were  in  no  hurry  to  return.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Restoration  was  to  the  last  degree 
unpopular  in  the  army;  the  throne  had,  literally 
speaking,  no  armed  force  on  which  it  could  depend, 
^icept  a  few  regiments  of  Guards  and  Swiss  at  Paris. 
The  general  discontent  of  the  troojps  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  an  ordinance,  which  put  every  officer 
not  in  actual  employment  on  half-pay — a  reduction 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  French  army;  and  still 
more  by  another,  which  absolutely  forbade  any  offi- 
cer of  whatever  rank,  not  in  actual  service,  to  reside 
at  Paris,  if  not  already  domiciled  there.  These  were 
the  circumstances  which  induced  the  fall  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  occasioned  the  incsdculable  evils  to 
France  of  the  Hundred  Days ;  the  civil  errors  were 
of  remote  consequence  and  comparatively  little  im- 
portance— ^it  was  the  alienation  of  the  afPeiitions  of 
the  military,  before  any  other  force  to  supply  their 
place  had  been  organized,  and  when  the  throne  had 
no  moral  support  in  the  nation,  which  was  the  fatal 
mistake.  And,  in  fact,  such  was  the  discontent  of 
^io^iifli'  troops  arising  from  their  disasters,  that  it  is 
Cap.i.  '  more  thto  doubtful  whether  any  human  wisdom 
^ould  have  averted  the  catastrophe.^ 

Nbtwithstanding  these  obvious  and  flagrant  errors, 
the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  far  from  being 
of"th^Re  ability.    M.  Blacas,  the  real 

storatiom' premier  and  principal  confidant  of  the  king,  had  an 
ingenious  mind  and  an  upright  heart ;  but  his  infor- 
mation was  limited :  he  judged  of  France  as  he  had 
seen  it  through  the  deceitful  vision  of  the  emigrants, 
and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  vast,  the  irremedi- 
able changes,  both  in  the  opinion  of  the  influratiid 
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classes,  and  the  distribation  of  political  and  physical  ^^^y^j 

power,  which  had  taken  place  during  the  Revolution.  - 

M.  d'Ambray,  the  chancellor,  to  old  lawyer  of  emi-  ^^^^ 
nence  in  Normandy,  and  M.  Ferrand,  a  monlu-chi- 
cal  theorist,  caused  considerable  damage  to  the 
Restoration,  by  the  long  declamations  in  ftivour  of 
now  antiquated  and  jealously  received  doctrines 
regarding  the  authority  of  legitimate  monarchs,  with 
which  they  prefaced  aU  the  royal  decrees.  The 
Abb^  Montesquieu  was  inclined  to  the  liberal  side  \ 
he  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  tod  shared  a  large  portion  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king.  Guizot,  then  little  known,  had 
already  embraced  those  doctrines  of  Yningled  con- 
servatism and  philosophy,  to  which  his  genius  has 
subsequently  given  immortality  ;*  the  Abb6  de  Pradt, 
at  the  head  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  M.  de 
Bourrienne,  as  postmaster-general,  had  each  brought 
talents  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  the  direction  of  theif 
sevetal  departments.  But  the  ability  of  the  whole 
cabinet  could  not  stem  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  were  surrounded ;  and  if  they  had  been  gifted 
with  far  greater  practical  sagacity  and  acquaintance 
with  men  than  they  actually  possessed,  they  would 
have  been  shattered  by  the  unpopularity  of  General 
Dupont  as  minister  at  war;  an  appointment  the 
most  unfortunate  that  could  have  been  made,  for  it 
-continually  reminded  the  army  of  the  disaster  of 
Baylen — the  first  and  most  humiliating  of  its  re- 
verses. To  such  a  pitch,  indeed,  did  the  public 
discontent  on  this  head  arise,  that  the  court  were 
subsequently  obliged  to  remove  that  ill-fated  general,  J^^^^' 
and  substitute  Marshal  Soult  in  his  room  ;  but  ^^^^^^p^^- 
army  was  by  this  time  in  such  a  state  of  ifl-hnmour,  xwb.  "x. 
that  even  his  great  abilities  proved  whoUy  nnable  to 
give  it  &  right  direction ;'  and  his  strong  ieaning  to  Tiu.86,94. 
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CHAP,  the  exiled  Emperor,  subsequently  proved  in  no  slight 

 '  degree  instrumental  in  bringing  about  hb  return. 

1814.  the  restoration  of  Napoleon  was  entirely  a 

Genend  military  movement,  and  the  discontents  of  the  people, 
^^iidnt  founded  or  unfounded,  had  scarcely  any  share  in 
,  bringing  it  about,  the  briefest  sununary  will  suffice 


GoTem.  of  the  domcstic  events  in  France  which  preceded 
the  Hundred  Days.  Such  wad  the  exasperation  of 
the  popular  party  and  the  Imperialists  at  the  Bour- 
bons, that  by  mutual  consent  they  laid  aside  their 
whole  previous  animosities,  and  combined  all  their 
efforts  to  decry  every  measure  of  the  government, 
and  misrepresent  every  step,  judicious  or  injudicious, 
which  they  took.  A  clamour  was  raised  against  every 
May  14.  thing.  The  celebration  of  a  solemn  and  most  touching 
funeral  service  in  Notre  Dame,  soon  after  the  return 
of  the  royal  family,  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI., 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,*  was 
set  down  as  the  commencement  of  persecution  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Revolution ;  the  exhumation  of 
the  remains  of  several  Vendean  and  Chouan  leaders, 
to  re-inter  them  in  consecrated  ground,  a  proof  of 
the  most  deplorable  superstition ;  the  erection,  under 
the  auspices  of  Marshal  Soult,  after  he  had  been 
Oct.  16.  made  minister  at  war,  of  a  monumental  edifice  in 
Quiberon  Bay,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
iallen  victims  there  to  loyal  fidelity  and  revolutionary 
perfidy,  an  indication  of  a  desire  to  revert  to  the 
principles  of  the  Chouans  and  Vendeans.  A  solemn 
oeremony  by  which,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Louis  XVL,  his  remains  and  those  of  Marie 
Jan.  1.  Antoinette  were  removed  from  their  place  of  sepul- 

*  It  was  o&e  of  the  most  impoamg  epeetaeles  erer  witnttsad,  being 
attended  by  all  the  monarchs,  generals,  and  ministers  then  in  Paris — 
ineluding  the  whole  nuurshals  of  France :  the  interior  of  the  cathedral 
was  an  hong  In  black,  and  lighted  with  a  provision  of  lamps.— Per- 
sonal OHervaHon. 
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tare  in  the  garden  of  Descloseaux,  in  the  Rue  Anjou,  chap. 
was  regarded  as  a  decided  attack  on  the  whole  prin-  ■ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution.*  Few  remainB  of  the  royal 
martyrs  were  to  he  found ;  what  could  be  collected, 
had  owed  their  identification  and  preseryation  from 
insult  to  the  pious  care  of  M.  Descloseaux,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  garden  where  they  were  laid,  who 
worthily  received  the  order  of  St  Michael  and  a 
pension,  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity.  The  bones 
and  ashes  were  carefully  enclosed  in  lead  coffins, 
and  translated  with  extraordinary  pomp  to  the  royal 
mausoleum  at  St  Denis.  The  miseries  and  insol- 
vency entailed  on  the  nation  by  the  ruinous  wars  of 
Napoleon,f  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  financial 
expose  of  the  ministers,  and  constituted  the  best  vindi- 
cation of  the  great  reductions  in  all  departments 
which  had  become  unavoidable;  this  was  immediately 
set  down  as  a  direct  and  scandalous  attack  on  the 
glory  of  the  empire.  The  undisposed-of  national 
domains  were,  by  a  just  proposition  which  passed  both 
Chambers,  restored  to  their  rightful  owners ;  and 
this  act  of  justice,  joined  to  a  proposition  of  Marshal 
Macdonald  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  provide  an 
indemnity  to  the  victims  of  the  Revolution,!  which 

•Ante,!.  512.  f  See  Ante,  X. 

X  For  the  indonnity  of  the  nctims  of  the  Bevolatton,  anbmitted 
the  following  calculations  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers : — 

Francs.  Bterting. 

Value  of  National  Property  (soldX  4,000,000,000  or  L.160,000,000 
Moveable  effects  (confiscated),  900,000,000 ...  36,000,000 


Deduct  inscribed  on  the  Pablio 
Funds^  300^,000 

National  Domains 

(unsold),  300,000,000 


4,900,000,000  196,000,000 


600,000,000  24»000,000 


Remained  to  be  provided  for,  4,300,000,000  L.1 72,000,000 
-See  T]ixBAUJ>BAiT,  z.  199;  and  Bochbz  and  Rovx,  zl.  39,  30. 
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CHAP,  he  oalled  a  debt  of  honour,  and  to  the  military  men 

LXXVIf  •  •  •  • 

 1,  who  had  been  mutilated  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 

try,  which  he  denominated  the  debt  of  blood,  though 
based  on  the  equitable  principle  of  doing  even- 
handed  justice  to  both  parties,  excited  the  most 
general  apprehensions.    It  is  unnecessary  to  go  fur- 
ther :  every  act  of  the  government  of  the  Restoration 
— some  wise  and  natural,  others  injudicious  or  ill- 
timed — was  misinterpreted,  and  ascribed  to  the 
worst  possible  motives;  and  the  great  party  and 
Thib.  z.  numerous  interests  of  the  Revolution,  conscious  of 
B^hM^*  their  sins,  trembled,  like  Felix  in  holy  writ,  when 
!d^2o^38*      government  spoke  of  a  future  world,  or  alluded 
even  to  judgment  to  come.^ 

While  the  French  Government  were  thus  striving. 
Com-  amidst  the.  chaos  of  revolutionary  passions,  to  close 
m^tofthe*!^^  wounds  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  Revo- 
of^vlen^  negotiations  of  the  most  important  character 

'  for  the  general  settlement  of  Europe  had  commenced, 
and  were  already  considerably  advanced,  at  Vienna. 
It  had  been  originally  intended  that  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  should  have  commenced  its  sittings  on  the 
S9th  July ;  but  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to 
England,  and  their  subsequent  return  to  their  own 
capitals,  necessarily  caused  it  to  be  adjourned ;  and 
Sept.  25.  it  was  not  till  the^  end  of  September  that  the  Con- 
gress commenced,  by  the  entry  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia  into  the  Austrian 
capital.  They  were  immediately  followed  by  the  Kings 
pf  Bavaria,  l>enmark,  and  Wirtemburg,  and  a  host  of 
lesser  princes ;  while  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  subse- 
quently the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  M.  Talleyrand  on  that  of  France,  more 
efficiently  than  any  crowned  heads  could  have  done, 
upheld  the  dignity  and  maintained  the  interests  of 
their  respective  monarchies*  But  although  the  sove- 
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reigns  and  ministers  in  appearance  kept  up  the  most  chap. 
amicable-  and  confidential  relations,  it  was  easy  to. 


see  that  their  interests  and  views  were  widely  at 
variance ;  and  that  the  removal  of  common  danger^  Buchez 
and  the  division  of  common  spoil  had  produced  their ^^^4^^"' 
usual  effect,  of  sowing  dissensions  among  the  ''^ictors.^^M>•^7c^ 

A  preliminary  question  of  precedence  first  arosezii!  452, 
as  to  the  rank  of  the  different  states  assembled,  and^' 
their  representatives ;  but  this  was  at  once  terminated  Cpm- 
by  the  happy  expedient  of  Alexander,  that  theyJJ^^f 
should  be  arranged  and  sign  according  to  the  alpha- ^'J- 
betical  order  of  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  theirf^^il 
respective  states.    But  a  more  serious  difficulty 
soon  after  occurred  as  to  the  states  which  should 
in  their  own  right  as  principals  take  part  in  the 
deliberations ;  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  by  the  min- 
isters of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  8ept.22. 
that  they  should  in  the  first  instance  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  territories  wrested 
from  France  and  its  allies,  before  they  entered  int6 
conferences  with  France  and  Spain.    This  proposal 
was  naturally  resisted  by  Talleyrand  and  the  Spanish 
plenipotentiary;  and  it  was  their  earnest  endeavour 
in  an  energetic  note  to  show,  that  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont,  though  formally  to  endure  for  twenty  oet.  5. 
years,  had  in  reality  expired  with,  the  attainment  of 
all  its  objects,  and  that  France,  at  least,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  deliberi^tions.    Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  early  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  counterpoise 
to  the  preponderating  influence  of  Russia  in  the 
conferences,  supported  this  note  of  M.  Talleyrand, 
and  Prince  Mettemich,  .who  was  actuated  by  similar 
views,  did  the  same:  and,  in  consequence,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  committee  to  whom  the  questions 
coming  before  the  Congress  should  be  submitted, 
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CHAP,  ghould  be  the  ministers  not  only  of  the  four  Allied 
LXXViL  pQ^^yg^  Ymt  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden. 
1814.  The  Cardinal  Gonaalvi,  on  the  part  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  was  afterwards  received,  through  the  personal 
intercession  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  England :  while 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  the 
kings  of  Sicily,  of  Bavaria,  the  Low  Countries,  Sax- 
ony, and  Denmark,  besides  the  ministers  of  the  Swiss 
1  Hard,  xii.fiuid  Genoese  republics,  though  not  admitted  to  the 
Cap'  L^5  conferences  of  the  greater  powers,  were  in  attendance 
77.      '  at  Vienna,  and  had  their  interests  attended  to  by 
Rons,  such  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours  as  were  dis* 
xL  41.     posed  to  support  them.^ 

This  preliminary  difficulty,  as  always  occurs  in 
Pointa  on  such  cascs,  fumishod  a  key  to  the  course  which  the 
different  powers  were  likely  to  take  in  the  approach- 
powara  ing  negotiation ;  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
ludted.  before  the  real  divisions  appeared.  Much  was  done, 
in  the  first  instance,  without  any  difference  of  opinion 
taking  place.  Territories  inhabited  by  31,69 i»000 
persons  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  powers, 
and  there  was  for  each  enough  and  to  spare.  It 
was  at  once  agreed,  in  conformity  with  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  that  Belgium,  united 
to  Holland,  should  form  an  united  kingdom,  under 
the  title  of  the  Netherlands ;  that  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way should  be  united ;  that  Hanover,  with  a  consi- 
derable accession  of  territory,  taken  from  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  should  be  restored  to  the  king 
of  England ;  that  Lombardy  should  again  be  placed 
under  the  rule  of  Austria,  and  Savoy  of  Piedmont. 
So  far  all  was  easily  arranged ;  but  the  question  of 
how  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Genoa  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  were  not  so  easily  adjusted  ;  and  the  first 
of  them  gave  rise  to  dissensions  so  serious,  that  they 
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not  only  completely  broke  np  for  the  time  the  grand  chap. 
alliance  which  had  effected  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  ^^^^^^ 
bat  had  it  not  been  finr  the  unexpected,  and  in  that 
yiew  most  opportune,  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, '  Hiu^  xU. 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  led  to  the  flamee  o^.?7i^ 
of  war  again  breaking  out,  and  the  old  allied  forces 
being  conducted  to  mutual  slaughter.^ 

Alexander  loudly  insisted  that  the  whole  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be  ceded  to  Russia  as  an  Alexander 
indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made,  and  losses  ^S^^^^e 
sustained  during  the  war.    He  represented,  that^]^^* 
were  he  to  return  to  St  Petersburg  without  having  rate  mo- 
obtained  some  adequate  compensation  for  the  sacri-^^^'^be^ 
fices  the  nation  had  undergone,  it  would  be  as  i^^<^^^^^ 
as  his  crown  was  worth ;  that  Poland  was  already 
de  facto  occupied  by  the  Russian  troops,  and  the 
Poles  expected  a  revival  of  their  nationality  solely 
from  an  union  with  the  Russian  empire,  or  their 
separate  establishment  under  a  prince  of  the  Rus- 
sian imperial  family ;  and  that,  considering  the  im- 
mense losses  which  his  empire  had  sustained  during 
the  war,  and  the  vast  exertions  she  had  made,  it'was 
in  the  highest  degree  reasonable  that  she  should  now 
obtain  a  territory  essential  to  her  security,  and  ex- 
tending along  no  inconsiderable  part  of  her  frontier. 
These  arguments,  in  themselves  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  weight,  were  powerfully  supported  by  the 
significant  hint  that  he  had  three  hundred  thousand 
men  ready  to  march  at  a  moments  notice ;  that  his'  Note  of 
troops  already  occupied  the  whole  of  Poland;  andj^Ti'^ 
that,  by  representing  the  Russian  alliance  as  the^J^^-.  ^ 
only  means  of  restoring  their  lost  nationality,  the  Hard.  xi. 
whole  warlike  force  of  the  Sarmatians  would  soon  be^^ 
ranged  on  his  side.^ 

Prussia,  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Russia,  as 
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CHAP,  well  from  gratitude  as  situation,  entered  warmly  into 

T  Y  Y  VTT 

 '  these  pretensions,  and  supported  them  with  all  her 

1814.  influence  at  the  Congress.    She  had  her  own  views. 
Views  of  independent  of  the  immense  deht  of  gratitude  which 
she  owed  to  Russia  for  deliverance  from  the  thraldom 
of  Napoleon,  in  this  adhesion.    It  had  heen  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty  of  Kalisch,  which  formed  the 
hasis  of  the  grand  alliance,  that  Prussia  was  to  he 
reinstated,  at  the  dose  of  hostilities,  in  all  respects, 
statistical,  financial,  and  geographical^  as  it  had 
stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1806, 
with  such  additions  as  might  he  deemed  practi- 
» Ante,  viii.cahle."  *  The  Prussians  now  demanded  fulfilment  of 
this  promise ;  and  claimed,  besides  various  provinces 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies  by  the  dissolution  of  the  French 
empire,  the  whole  of  Saxony.    Prince  Hardenberg, 
the  able  minister  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  support- 
ed this  demand  in  an  elaborate  note;  and  insist- 
ed that,  as  Russia  claimed  a  considerable  part  of 
Prussian  Poland  to  round  her  proposed  acquisitions 
Oct.  22,  on  the  Vistula,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that 
KQd  Dec.  Prussia  should  be  largely  indemnified  in  Germany : 
that  the  interests  of  Europe  imperatively  required 
that  a  powerful  intermediate  state  should  be  placed 
between  Russia  and  France ;  and  that  the  recent 
dangers  which  Europe  had  escaped,  clearly  pointed 
1  Note,    to  the  side  on  which  the  necessary  additions  should 
K^  Deo.  be  made  to  her  territory.    On  condition,  then,  of 
s^hoe^t^'  obtaining  Saxony  and  an  indemnity  on  the  Rhine, 
Trait.de  Prussia  proposed  to  cede  to  Russia  the  southern 
45^  49? '  provinces  of  Poland ;  and,  to  appease  the  jealousy  of 
^8^4^.'       German  powers  at  this  aggrandizement  of  Rus- 
Cap.  i.  81,  sia,  suggested  that  the  fortifications  of  Thorn  and 
Dantzic  should  be  demolished.^    In  conclusion,  he 
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strongly  contended,  that,  as  so  reconstructed,  Prussia,  chap. 
with  a  population  of  9,800,000  souls,  would  not  be^HIf! 
strengthened  in  the  same  degree  as  Russia  would  1^^^- 
he  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, and  Austria  hy  Lombardy  and  the  Milanese, 

The  views  of  France,  Austria,  and  England,  wjere 
decidedly  opposed  to  these  sweeping  annexations  of  views  of 
territory  to  the  northern  powers.  Independent  ofp^]^^^' 
the  obvious  peril  to  the  security  of  the  other  and  Ai- 
European  states,  if  Russia  were  augmented  by  thcpropMaiB.^ 
greater  part  of  Poland,  and  brought  down  by  means 
of  her  outwork  Prussia  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine, 
which  was  sufficient  to  range  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Vienna  on  his  side.  Lord  Castlereagh  in  an  especial 
manner,  and  with  the  most  energetic  ability,  opposed 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Poland  and  Russia  on  the 
same  head,  or  the  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Prussia, 
as  contrary  to  the  great  principles  of  justice  on  which 
the  war  against  Napoleon  had  been  maintained.* 
The  conduct  of  the  British  minister  on  this  occasion 
was  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  he  had  contended, 
and  the  nation  which  he  represented ;  and  he  met 
with  a  cordial  support  both  in  M.  Talleyrand  and 
Prince  Mettemich,  who  beheld  with  undisguised 
apprehension  these  proposed  additions  to  the  power 
of  their  nearest  neighbours.  The  former  of  these 
statesmen,  in  particular,  resisted  the  annexation 
of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  as  a  measure  of  severity 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  declared  in  re^teated  memorials,  that  he  opposed 
firmly,  and  \rith  all  the  force  in  his  power,  in  the  name  of  England,  the 
erection  of  a  kingdom  in  Poland,  the  crown  of  which  should  he  placed 
on  the  same  head  with,  or  which  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire  of  Russia :  that  the  wish  of  his  government  was  to  see  an  inder 
pendent  power  more  or  less  extensive  established  there,  under  a  distinct 
dynasty,  and  as  an  intermediate  state  between  the  three  great  monar- 
ches "—Jlfemofia/,  I6ih  December,  1814;  See  (^apbtigub,  CentJours^ 
i.  86. 
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CHAP,  to  a  fallen  monarch  alike  inexpedient  and  unjnst. 

Alexander  expected  the  resistance  of  Austria  and 
ISl^-  England  to  his  designs,  and  no  serious  aliena- 
tion ensued  in  consequence  between  him  and  their 
ministers ;  but  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  vigo- 
rous stand  made  by  France  on  the  occasion.  He 
openly  charged  Louis  XVIII.  with  black  ingra- 
titude, and  his  displeasure  was  manifested  without 
disguise  to  M.  Talleyrand ;  at  the  same  time  he 
contracted  close  relations  with  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
who  was  at  Vienna  at  the  time,  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Murat,  in  opposition  to  the  Bourbon  family, 
B7^es ^'  contest  for  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  spoke  of 

Hi[rd.  zii.  the  unfitness  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  for 
s^hoeilf  throne,  and  the  probability  of  a  revolution  simi- 
Tnut^o  lar  to  that  of  1688,  which  might  put  the  sceptre  in 
60, 56. '  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Orleans.' 

To  such  a  height,  however,  did  the  divisions  arise, 
MUitarj   that  they  were  soon  not  confined  to  mere  indications 
tiojS^  of  ill  humour  at  the  Congress.    Both  parties  pre- 
both  Bide8.  pared  for  war.     Alexander  halted  in  Poland  his 
whole  armies  on  their  return  to  Russia,  where  they 
were  kept  together  and  retained  in  every  respect  on 
the  war  footing.    Hardenberg  declared,  that  '^as 
to  Prussia,  it  would  not  abandon  Saxony ;  that  it 
Jan.  18.    had  conquered  it,  and  would  keep  it,  without  either 
the  intention  or  the  inclination  of  restoration  and 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  to  support  the  declaration, 
armed  its  whole  contingents,  as  if  war  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.    At  the  same  time  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  who  commanded  the  whole  Rus- 
sian armies,  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  strong, 
in  Lithuania  and  Poland,  published  an  animated 
address,  in  which  he  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  his  brother  to  restore  to  the  Poles  their  lost 
nationality,  and  called  on  them  to  rally  round  his 
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standards,  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  it*  On  the  chap. 

other  side  the  three  powers  were  not  idle — ^Austria  put  1 

her  armies  in  Gallicia  on  the  war  footing ;  France 
was  invited  to  suspend  the  disarming,  which  the  ruin- 
ed state  of  her  finances  had  rendered  unnecessary ; 
British  troops  in  great  numbers  were  sent  over  to 
Belgium ;  the  absent  forces  in  America,  rendered  dis- 
posable by  the  prospect  of  peace  with  that  country, 
were  destined  on  their  return  to  the  same  quarter ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  Congress  assembled  for  the  ^  Hard.  xii. 
general  pacification  of  the  world,  a  million  of  armed  ^p^^'i^ 
men  were  retained  round  their  banners  ready  for^« 
mutual  slaughter.t 

Matters  at  length  were  brought  to  a  crisis,  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  Secret 
and  defensive,  betweOTi  Austria,  France,  and  Eng-Jj^^ 
land,  at  Vienna,  on  Feb.  S,  1815.   By  this  treaty  it^^^ 
was  stipulated  that  the  contracting  parties  shouldand  Eng. 
act  in  concert,  and  in  a  disinterested  manner,  to^^ 
carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
It  set  out  with  the  preamble,  that  the  <<high  con-Feb.3. 
tracting  parties,  convinced  that  the  powers  whom  it 
behoved  to  carry  into  effect  this  treaty,  should  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  security  and  inde- 
pendence, to  enable  them  worthily  to  discharge  that 

•  "  The  Emperor,  yoar  powerful  protector,  invokes  your  aid.  Rally 
aronad  his  Btandards :  Let  your  arms  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  yoor 
country  and  your  political  existence.** — CovsTAirnHB*8  Proekanationy 
Wth  Dec.  1814;  CAPEnouB,  L  86. 

Men. 

t  Viz.  Russia,  280,000 

Prussia,  178,000 

Austria,..*.  220,000 

Anglo-Belgian,   80,000 

Piedmont,   60,000 

Lesser  German  Powers,  100,000 

Fnuioe,  100,000 

Total,      .  1,013,000 
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CHAP,  important  duty,  consider  it  in  Consequence  as  heces- 
Lxxvii.  ^^^^  ^.^j^  reference  to  the  pretensions  recently  mani- 
1815.  fested,  to  provide  against  every  aggression  to  which 
their  own  possessions,  or  any  of  them,  might  be  ex- 
posed,  from  a  feeling  of  resentment  at  the  proposi- 
tions which  they  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  submit, 
and  to  sustain  by  a  common  agreement  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  equity  which  they  had  advanced 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.* 
On  this  narrative,  the  three  contractihgpowers  agreed 
mutually  to  support  each  other  if  one  was  attack- 
ed ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so  with  effect,  to  maintain 
severally  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  thirty  thousand  should  be  cavalry ;  in  the 
event  of  war  breaking  out,  the  views  of  the  Allies 
were  to  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  so  far  as  the  extent  and  frontiers  of 
their  several  possessions  were  concerned,  and  a  com- 
mander-in-chief was  to  be  appointed.    The  plan  of 
the  proposed  operations  was  traced  out  by  Generals 
Radjewski  and  Langeron  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
Marshal  Wrede  on  that  of  Bavaria,  and  General 
Ricard  on  that  of  France ;  and  they  were  intended 
to  meet  the  case  supposed,  that  the  Russian  armies 
would  invade  Moravia  and  move  upon  Vienna* 
The  kings  of  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  Piedmont, 
I  gee  tii3  were  invited  to  accede  to  this  treaty,  which  they 
Cap       iDi^ediately  did ;  so  that,  in  effect,  by  it  the  whole 
94, 96  i  and  forces  of  Wcstem  and  Southern  Europe  were  array- 
^Sro!      against  Russia  and  Prussia.^ 

What  pains  soever  the  principal  pfiwers  concerned 
Effect  of         ^^^^  taken  to  prevent  this  treaty  from  coming 
tiiwtreaty  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other  sovereigns  at  the  Con- 
^oiiatioiui]  gress,  it  to  a  certain  extent  transpired,  and  produced 
a  consid^able  modification  in  the  views  of  the  norths 
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em  powers.    Fortified  by  this  support,  Mettemich  chap. 

took  a  bolder  tone,  and  in  reply  to  the  menacing  

note  of  Hardenberg,  transmitted  an  answer,  in  which, 
after  representing  that  the  safety  of  Austria,  already  Feb.  4. 
compromised  in  Poland  by  the  increase  of  Russia, 
-  would  be  destroyed  by  the  incorporation  of  Saxony 
with  Prussia,  he  ezpUdned  in  what  sense  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaties  of  Kalisch  and  Reichenbach, 
so  far  as  they  related  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
latter  power,  were  to  be  understood,*  and  contended 
that  they  would  be  amply  carried  into  effect  by  the 
cession  to  Prussia  of  a  portion  of  Saxony  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  Containing  800,000  souls. 
The  reply  to  that  note  xjleariy  showed  that  the**®^^- 
northern  powers  had  taken  the  alarm  :  for  Harden- 
berg,  in  the  name  of  Prussia,  agreed  to  relinquish 
the  possession  of  Thorn,  and  the  district  of  Tarnapol 
adjoining  it.  Several  other  notes  were  interchanged ;  Feb.  s. 
Russia  relinquished  several  districts  of  Poland;  Prus- 
sia agreed  to  be  satisfied  with  a  part  of  Saxony;  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  high  pretensions  of  these 
powers  had  undergone  an  abatement:  but  nothings  ^^^^i^ii 
had  definitively  been  fixed  on,  when  an  event  occur- 469>^70. 
red,  which  resounded  like  a  thunderbolt  from  onem,  i78. 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  extinguished  all  these  q"^^]^' 
jealousies,  and  instantly  drew  the  bonds  of  the  old  de  Vienne, 
grand  aUiance  as  close  together  as  they  had  been  in  124. 
the  days  of  Leipsic  tod  Paris.^ 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  which  Cam6 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Formatidii 
though  not  so  difficult  of  adjustment,  was  the  recon-Qe^^ 
struction  of  the  Germanic  confederacy.    The  old^®"^®^*- 

•  racy. 

empire  and  younger  confederations  of  the  Rhine 
having  been  both  swept  away  by  the  changes  of 

.    *  Ante,  VIII.  1«7 ;  aAd  842, 24». 
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CHAP.  time,  it  became  necessary  to  create  some  new  bond 

  of  union,  which  should  at  once  provide  for  the  secu- 

1815.  j.-^y^  ^j^^  furnish  a  shield  to  the  rights  of  the  lesser 
Germanic  States,  and  prevent  that  catastrophe 
which  had  uniformly  occurred  in  former  wars,  of 
the  French  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  finding  their 
battle-field  and  the  sinews  of  war  in  the  territories  of 
the  lesser  States  of  Germany,  before  the  jealousies  or 
foresight  of  the  greater  powers  would  permit  them  to 
arm  for  their  relief.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  rendered  this  no  easy  matter ;  but 
the  judgment  and  tact  of  Metternich  proved  equal  to 
the  task.  He  proposed  the  union  of  the  whole  Ger- 
manic States  into  a  great  confederacy,  bound  to 
afibrd  mutual  support  in  case  of  external  attack,  and 
to  ,be  directed  by  a  diet,  in  which  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia were  each  to  have  two  voices,  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg, 
and  Hanover,  each  one;  but  with  the  power  to  these 
greater  powers  of  making  separate  war  and  peace  for 
themselves.  The  legislative  power  was  to  be  vested  in 
an  assembly  composed  as  well  of  the  representatives 
of  the  larger  states,  as  of  those  of  the  lesser  and  free 
towns :  but  the  powers  of  this  assembly  had  regard 
only  to  matters  of  internal  and  pacific  arrangement, 
and  did  not  extend  to  the  declaration  on  their  own* 
authority  of  peace  and  war.  As  this  constitution 
subjected  the  whole  of  Germany  to  the  political 
direction  of  a  diet,  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  four  votes  out  of  seven,  it  practically  gave  these 
1  Hard.  zu.  states,  if  they  drew  together,  the  entire  government, 
Scboeuf'  ^  external  relations  went,  of  the  confederacy: 

xi.^257,  but  such  was  the  influence  of  the  greater  powers,  and 
Cong,  de  such  the  scnsc  which  was  still  entertained  of  the 
X^^H7,'  necessity  of  a  strong  barrier  against  the  aggres- 
2^3-       sions  of  France,  that  Talleyrand  was  unable  to  stir 
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up  any  resistance  to  it,  and  it  was  agreed  to  without  chap. 
opposition.   

Austria  having  renounced  all  claim  to  the  Low 
Countries,  which  had  heen  found  hy  experience  to  Formation 
be  rather  a  burden  than  an  advantage  to  the  mo-Kngdom 
narchy,  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  arranging 
the  affairs  and  establishing  the  kingdom  of  theUnds. 
Netherlands.    It  had  been  one  of  the  secret  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris,*  that  the  Netherlands  and  ^  Ante,  z. 
Holland  should  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  under 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Nassau;  and  this  stipulation 
was  now  carried  into  effect  by  the  reunion  of  the 
whole  old  seventeen  provinces  into  a  monarchy, 
under  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  great  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  with  its  adjacent 
territory,  was  only  excluded,  which,  from  its  military 
importance,  was  declared  to  form  part  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  frontier 
bulwarks ;  but  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  acquired 
it  also  as  Duke  of  Luxemburg.    By  patent,  dated 
l6th  March  1815,  the  king  of  Holland  took  the  title  J^^.^^^^' 
of  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  Grand  Duke  ofzi.116, 
Luxemburg,  which  title  was  immediately  recog- 
nized  by  all  the  courts  of  Europe.* 

Holland  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Essequi-  Treaty 
bo,  and  Berbice;  but  in  return  Great  Britain  restored^J,^^ 
to  the  kinfif  of  the  Netherlands  the  noble  island  of  and  the 

•  •  Kinffdooi 

Java — a  colony  worth  all  the  other  islands  in  the  of  the  Ne. 
eastern  archipelago  put  together,  and  which,  under 
British  management,  since  its  capture  in  1810,  had 
become  so  flourishing,  that  it  promised  soon  to  yield 
a  larger  surplus  revenue  than  the  whole  of  our 
Indian  possessions  put  together.  The  uncalled-for 
restitution  of  this  splendid  possession,  though  owing 
VOL.  x.  So 
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LxxTii     ^  honourable  generosity,  was  one  of  the  greatest 

 '  errors  ever  committed  by  the  English  government, 

1815.        jg  jjjg  m^gj.  important  political  mistake  chargeable 
against  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  but  the  attention  of  that 
great  man,  absorbed  by  continental  interest,  was  not 
at  that  moment  sufficiently  drawn  to  the  great  and 
growing  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain.  The 
dominions  thus  acquired  by  the  house  of  Orange 
embraced  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  provinces 
in  Europe,  containing  in  all,  with  Holland,  no  less 
than  5,424,000  inhabitants,  peopled  at  the  rate  of 
1829  to  the  square  league.    It  was  a  condition  of 
its  erection,  that  the  new  kingdom  should  be  ruled 
by  a  representative  government,  framed  very  much 
1  Treaty,      *he  model  of  that  of  France,  and  that  the  king- 
May  19,         Qf      Netherlands,  jointly  with  England,  should 
Scho*eii,xi.  undertake  the  burden  of  a  loan  of  50,000,000  florins^ 
Bl^lli,^mr(L-4,200,000,)  formerly  borrowed  by  Russia  from 
the  capitalists  of  Amsterdam.^ 

The  afiairs  of  Switzerland,  at  the  same  time,  occu- 
Settiementpied  the  attention  of  the  Congress;  but  as  the  desire 
affairs  of       aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  none  of  the  great 
Switzer-  powers  was  turned  in  that  direction,  they  were 
adjusted  with  ease  and  with  great  impartiality. 
The  confederacy  was  declared  to  embrace  the  whole 
nineteen  cantons,  as  they  stood  by  the  convention  of 
*  Ante,  X.  Bale  on  29th  December  1813,^  on  an  equal  footing, 
which  effectually  excluded  the  unjust  principle,  that 
one  state  should  be  subjected  to  another  state.  The 
Valais,  Geneva  and  its  territory,  with  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel,  were  united  to  Switzerland,  and 
May  27.  formed  so  many  cantons.    The  bishopric  of  Bale, 
xL9MiV^^^^  the  town  of  Bienne,  were  restored  to  the  can- 
ajad  Re^  ton  of  Bemc ;  ^  and  a  great  variety  of  lesser  decisions 
336.       were  adopted,  to  regulate  the  pecuniary  concerns  of 
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the  different  cantonS)  of  which  these  mountaineers  chap. 
were  in  the  highest  degree  tenacious.    This  consti-  ^^^^^^ 
tution  was  formally  acceded  to  by  the  whole  cantons,  ^^^^ 
on  27th  May  1815»  and  has  ever  since  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy. 

Italy  presented  in  some  respects  a  more  compli- 
cated field  for  diplomacy.    The  cession,  indeed,  of  Ai&irs  of 
Lombardy  to  Austria,  and  the  Genoese  republic  to][{jJj;*"^ 
the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  was  at  once  agreed  to^*poi«on« 
without  any  difficulty,  despite  the  earnest  remon**^"™* 
strances  of  the  citizens  of  the  latter  commonwealth, 
who  passionately  desired  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  form  of  government ;  so  strongly  was  the 
necessity  felt  of  strengthening  the  states  on  the 
French  frontier,  and  above  all,  the  kingdom  of  Sardi- 
nia, in  whose  hands  the  keys  of  the  most  important 
passes  from  France  into  Italy  were  placed.  But  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Murat  and  the  old  Bourbon 
family  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  excited  a  warm  inte- 
rest at  the  Congress ;  the  more  especially  as  Alex- 
ander, out  of  pique  at  the  resistance  of  the  court  of 
France  to  his  views  in  regard  to  Poland  and  Saxony, 
now  openly  supported  the  claims  of  the  former  to 
the  throne,  grounding  his  support  on  the  engage- 
ment of  Austria  to  maintain  him  in  his  throne  and 
enlarge  his  territory  when  he  joined  the  Grand 
Alliance.    The  other  powers,  however,  were  far 
from  sharing  these  sentiments  :  the  court  of  Rome 
felt  the  utmost  alarm  at  the  close  proximity  of  an 
ambitious  prince,  who  openly  coveted,  and  had  more 
than  once  attempted  to  seize,  the  papal  territories ; 
and  Austria  was  little  inclined  to  permit  the  perma- 
nent  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  throne  so  near 
the  inflammable  materials  of  her  Italian  provinces. 
Murat  earnestly  appealed,  in  a  laboured  memorial,  Feb.  25. 
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CHAP,  to  England  to  support  him  in  his  throne,  in' terras 
LXXViL     ^j^^  engagement  undertaken  hy  Lord  WiUiam 
1815.  Bentinck  and  General  Nugent ;  but  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  officially  announced  to  the  Congress  in  the  end 
of  February,  that  Murat  had  so  completely  failed  in 
the  performance  of  his  own  engagements,  that  he  had 
virtually  liberated  the  Allies  from  theirs,  and  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne. 
Meanwhile  Murat  was  so  far  from  anticipating  any 
danger  to  his  Neapolitan  crown,  that  he  was  dream- 
ing of  the  sceptre  of  the  whole  of  Italy  south  of 
thePo ;  and  with  that  view,  in  spite  of  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  Austria  and  the  court  of  Rome,  kept 
military  possession  of  the  three  legations  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  Ravenna,  as  the  frontier  provinces  of 
his  anticipated  dominions.  Nay,  so  far  did  he  carry 
Feb.  15.  liis  extravagance,  that  on  the  15th  February  he 
made  a  formal  demand  for  the  passage  of  eighty 
thousand  men  through  the  Austrian  territories  in 
Italy,  to  act  against  France;  a  proposition  which  only 
tended  to  augment  the  apprehensions  of  the  cabinet 
1  schoeii,  of  Vienna,  and  led  to  the  force  of  that  power,  in  the 
pli^^x?*  Itsdian  peninsula,  being  augmented  to  a  hundred 
189, 195.  and  fifty  thousand  men.^ 

This  military  position  and  demand  excited  the 
Confer,  jcalousy  of  the  Allied  powers  j  the  more  especially, 
thrremo-  ^>  towards  the  end  of  February,  rumours  reached 
^oiJon^*"  constant  correspondence  between  the  isle 

from  Elba,  of  Elba  and  the  adjoining  shores  of  Italy,  and  an 
I^®]^^^^  intended  descent  by  Napoleon  on  the  coast  of  France. 
These  rumours  soon  acquired  such  consistency,  that 
the  propriety  of  removing  him  from  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  Italy  had  already  been  more  than  once  agi- 
tated in  the  Congress ;  and  various  places  of  residence 
for  him,  in  exchange  for  Elba,  had  b^en  proposed — 
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among  others,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  which  was  chap. 

suggested  by  the  Portuguese  minister,  and  St  Helena  ' 

or  St  Lucie,  which  were  proposed  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  Alexander,  however,  still  firmly  held  out  for 
adhering  to  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  and  main- 
taining the  fallen  Emperor  in  possession  of  the  island 
of  Elba :  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  his  personal  hon- 
our had  been  pledged  to  his  great  antagonist  for  that 
asylum,  and  that  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  break 
it.  Mettemich,  however,  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  impending  danger,  that  he  secretly  dispatch- 
ed a  letter  to  Fouche  at  Paris,  enquiring  "What  would 
happen  if  Napoleon  returned  ?  what  if  the  King  of 
Rome  with  a  squadron  of  horse  appeared  on  the 
frontier  ?  and  what  would  France  do  if  left  to  its 
spontaneous  movement  ?  The  sagacious  minister  of 
police  replied,  that  if  one  regiment  sent  against 
Napoleon  ranged  itself  on  his  side,  the  whole  army 
would  follow  its  example — that  if  the  King  of  Rome 
was  escorted  to  the  frontiers  by  an  Austrian  regiment, 
the  whole  nation  would  instantly  hoist  his  colours : 
and  that,  if  no  external  stimulus  was  applied,  the 
nation  would  seek  refuge  in  the  Orleans  dynasty* 
These  dangers,  however,  were  only  appreciated  by 
the  few  who  had  foresight  equal  to  the  Austrian 
statesman  or  French  revolutionist :  and  all  heads  at 
Vienna  were  involved  in  a  whirl  of  gaiety,  splendour, 
and  dissipation,  which  gave  rise  to  the  witty  saying 
of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  "  the  Congress  dances,  butx  cap.i. 
it  does  not  advance ; "  when,  on  the  7th  March,  intel-  g^^^^' 
ligence  was  brought  to  Metternich  at  a  great  ball  475, 476. 
at  Vienna,  that  Napoleon  had  secretly  left  207,^208.*' 
Elba.^ 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  the  middle  of  the 
brilliant  circle  assembled  in  the  Imperial  ball-room 
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CHAP,  at  Vienna^  it  could  not  have  excited  greater  conster- 

 nation  than  this  simple  iuinouncement.     It  was 

deemed  expedient,  nevertheless,  to  conceal  the  alarm 
Frodigiofuwhich  all  really  felt,  and  next  day,  Metternich, 
McUedhi  Wellington,  and  Talleyrand  went  to  Presburg,  to 
grew  by"  ^'^"^^^^  King  of  Saxony,  as  had  been  previ- 

thifl  event,  ously  arranged,  the  determination  come  to  by  the 
March  7.  CongTcss  in  regard  to  the  cessions  of  territory  which 
he  was  required  to  make,  under  the  pain  of  losing  his 
crown.    The  affairs  of  Saxony,  however,  were  soon 
adjusted.    All  minor  differences  were  immediately 
forgotten :  the  strides  of  Russia,  the  aggrandizement 
of  Prussia,  the  terrors  of  Austria,  were  buried  in 
oblivion :  all  lesser  subjects  of  alarm  were  absorbed 
in  the  pressing  danger  arising  from  the  return  of 
Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  France.    Alexander  was 
profoundly  irritated  at  the  event.    Alone  he  had 
for  long  contended  against  the  other  powers  at 
the  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  Napoleon  in 
the  island  of  Elba,  as  a  thing  to  which,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  his  personal  honour  was  engaged ; 
and  he  felt  it,  therefore,  as  a  personal  injury,  when 
the  object  of  his  solicitude  was  the  first  himself  to 
break  his  engagement.    Much  uncertainty  at  first 
prevailed  as  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  and 
many  suspected  it  was  Naples,  where  Murat  was 
openly  preparing  for  hostilities :  but  all  doubt  was 
soon  removed;  the  posts  of  the  succeeding  days 
»  Sir  c.   brought  intelligence  by  the  way  of  Turin,  that  he 
^^l^  had  landed  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Juan,  near  Frejus ; 
to  Lord   that  he  had  taken  the  road  for  Paris  through  the 
re^h,*    mountains  of  Gap:  in  fine,  that  Labedoyere  and 
m5^Cap.*^®  garrison  of  Grenoble  had  joined  him,  and  he 
i.  179, 185. was  making  an  unresisted  and  triumphant  progress 
224, 226.  towards  Lyons.* 
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As  the  revolt  of  the  ariny  and  approaching  down-  chap. 
fall  of  the  throne  of  Louis  XVIII.  could  no  longer 


he  doubted,  the  Congress  took  the  most  vigorous 
measures  to  provide  against  the  danger.  The  Cabi-  Decided 
net  of  Vienna  felt  it  incumhent  on  it  to  take  the  lead  oohec^n. 
on  this  occasion ;  not  only  as  its  apprehensions  had 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  late  divisions  vrhich  had  Napoleon, 
prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Allies,  but  because 
Napoleon,  relying  on  his  family  connexion  with  the 
imperial  house  of  Hapsburg,  had  disseminated  with 
profusion  on  his  road  to  Grenoble  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  returned  to  France 
with  the  concurrence  of  Austria,  and  that  he  was 
speedily  to  be  supported  by  a  hundred  thousand  of 
the  troops  of  that  nation.  Metternich,  therefore,  in 
the  first  formal  meeting  held  to  deliberate  on  the  March  12. 
course  which  should  be  pursued,  stated,  that  "  it 
would  be  worthy  of  the  Allied  powers,  and  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  existing  crisis,  to  express 
their  opinion  on  an  event,  which  could  not  fail  to 
create  a  great  sensation  in  every  part  of  Europe; 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  quitting  the  island  of 
Elba,  and  disembarking  in  France  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force,  had  openly  rendered  himself  the  dis- 
turber of  the  general  peace ;  that  as  such  he  could 
no  longer  claim  the  protection  of  any  treaty  or  law  5 
that  the  powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
felt  themselves  in  an  especial  manner  called  upon  to 
declare  in  the  face  of  Europe  in  what  light  they 
viewed  that  attempt;  that  they  should  add  that 
they  were  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  carry  into  effect 
the  whole  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris;  and 
that  they  were  all  prepared  to  support  the  king  of 
France  with  their  whole  forces,  in  the  event  of 
circumstances  rendering  their  assistance  necessary." 
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Lxxvu  ^^^^  sentiments,  which  had  heen  previously  Con- 

 certed  with  Talleyrand,  specially  in  order  to  detach 

the  cause  of  Napoleon  from  that  of  the  indepen* 
dence  of  the  French  monarchy,  met  with  the 
unanimous  and  cordial  concurrence  of  all  pre- 
sent :  and,  in  consequence,  a  declaration  was  forth- 
with drawn  up  and  signed  hy  all  the  Powers,  which^ 
in  the  most  rigid  terms,  proscrihed  Napoleon  as  a 
public  enemy,  with  whom  neither  peace  nor  truce 
1  Schoeii,  could  be  concluded,  and  expressed  the  determination 
Trait.^S  of  the  powers  to  employ  the  whole  forces  at  their 
^7, 2m.  disposal,  to  prevent  Europe  firom  being  again  plunged 
I82/183.  into  the  abyss  of  revolution.^  • 

This  energetic  and  decisive  proclamation  was  im- 
Miiitary  mediately  forwarded  to  Paris  by  the  way  of  Stras- 
tionsoftheburff,  with  iustructious  to  the  courier  entrusted 

Powers.  ^  ^j^^  powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  reassembled  in  Con- 
gress at  Vienna,  informed  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
of  his  entry  with  an  armed  force  into  France,  owe  it  to  their  own  dig* 
nity  and  to  the  interest  of  nations,  to  make  a  solemn  announcement  of 
their  sentiments  on  the  occasion.  In  breaking,  after  this  manner,  the 
convention  which  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Buonaparte 
has  destroyed  the  sole  legal  title  to  which  his  political  existence  is  at- 
tached. By  reappearing  in  France,  with  projects  of  trouble  and  oyer- 
throw,  he  has  not  less  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  made  it  evident  in  the  face  of  the  universe  that  there  can  no  longer 
be  either  peace  or  truce  with  him.  The  powers,  therefore,  declare  that 
Buonaparte  has  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  rela- 
tions, and  that,  as  the  general  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  world,  he  is 
abandoned  to  public  justice.  They  declare  at  the  same  time,  that  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  untouched  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  8<Hh  May  1814,  and 
the  dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  they  wiU  employ  the  whole 
means  at  their  disposal  to  secure  the  preservation  of  general  peace,  the 
object  of  all  their  efforts ;  and  although  firmly  persuaded  that  the  whole  of 
France  will  combine  to  crush  this  last  mad  attempt  of  criminal  ambi- 
tion, yet,  if  it  should  prove  otherwise,  they  declare  that  they  are  ready 
to  unite  all  their  efforts,  and  exert  all  the  powers  at  their  disposal,  to 
give  the  King  of  France  aU  necessary  assistance,  and  make  common 
cause  against  all  those  who  shall  compromise  the  public  tranquillity. 
— Mettesnich,  Taixetband,  WEixiHOToif,  Hardehbexg,  Nbssei.- 
xoDE,  Lowehheim.** — See  Schoell,  RecueU  des  Pieces  OjfficieUes,  1. 
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with  it,  to  circulate  as  many  copies  as  possible  in  the  chap. 

different  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  passed  

in  his  route  from  the  Rhine  to  the  capital.  Nor 
were  the  efforts  of  the  allied  soyereigns  confined  to 
mere  denunciations  on  paper:  the  most  vigorous 
measures  were  immediately  taken  to  assemble  a 
powerful  force  in  the  field.  The  Russian  troops  in 
Poland,  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  strong, 
were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice :  and  Alexander  declared 
"  that  he  was  ready  to  throw  into  the  crusade  the 
three  hundred  thousand  men  of  whom  he  had  the 
disposal,  to  put  an  end  to  these  revolts  of  Prseto- 
rian  guards:  and  that,  as  he  was  the  most  cul- 
pable in  having  retained  Napoleon  so  long  at  Elba, 
so  he  would  be  the  first  to  repair  his  fault  Austria 
put  on  the  war  footing  her  armies  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men :  Prussia  called  forth  the  landwehr  in  all  her 
dominions,  and  raised  her  forces  to  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand were  ordered  to  march  to  the  Low  Countries : 
the  lesser  states  of  Germany  all  called  out  their 
respective  contingents,  and,  amidst  the  songs  of 
triumph  and  threats  of  vengeance,  moved  towards 
the  Rhine:  while  England,  now  delivered  from  the 
pressure  of  the  American  war,  exerted  extraor- 
dinary activity  both  in  pouring  troops  into  Flanders, 
and  providing  for  the  equipment  of  the  newly- 
raised  forces  of  the  Belgians :  numerous  levies  were 
raised  in  Hanover,  and  the  old  troops  already  had 
begun  their  march  for  the  Flemish  frontier :  even 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  forgetting  their  recent  divi- 
sions, began  to  arm,  and  prepared  to  join  the  gene- 
ral coalition  of  Europe:  and  the  Swiss  cantons. 
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CHAP,  departinir  from  the  cautious  neutrality  hitherto  pre- 

Z.  served,  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  strife, 

1^1^-  and  assail  France  on  the  side  where  it  was  most  vul- 
nerable :  while  Spain  and  Portugal  joined  in  the  gen- 
eral league,  and  slowly  prepared  their  battalions  to 
'Cap.  i.  march  towards  the  Pyrenees.    And  thus  was  veri- 
schoir  fied  the  saying  of  Chateaubriand,  "  that  if  the 
xiSt^S  c^^^-l^*t       surtout  of  Napoleon  were  placed  on 
Pvz/xi.  a  stick  on  the  shores  of  Brest,  it  would  cause  Europe 
213, 214.  ^rm&  from  one  end  to  the  other.'*  ^ 

The  imminent  danger  which  the  whole  powers  ran 
Settlement  from  the  rctum  of  Napoleon,  speedily  led  to  a  deci- 
affi^  of  ^^^^  long-debated  questions  of  Poland  and 

Poland.  Saxony.  Russia  at  length  agreed  to  accept  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  without  the  fortress  of 
Thorn  and  its  dependent  territory,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  a  portion  of  it,  containing  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls,  which  was  to  be  ceded  to  Prussia ; 
and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Poland  should 
not  be  incorporated  with  Russia,  but  should  form  a 
separate  kingdom,  preserving  its  own  laws,  institu* 
tions,  language,  and  religion.  After  a  great  deal  of 
negotiation,  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  these  bases 
on  the  3d  May,  between  Russia  and  Saxony ;  another 
on  the  same  day,  between  Prussia  and  Russia ;  and 
Hay  3.  a  third  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  By 
these  treaties.  Saxony  ceded  to  Russia  in  perpetuity 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  to  be  erected  into  a 
separate  kingdom  in  favour  of  the  Emperor,  of  Rus- 
sia, but  not  incorporated  with  that  empire :  the 
ancient  town  of  Cracow,  with  a  small  territory  adja- 
cent, was  erected  into  a  separate  republic,  containing 
in  all  61,000  souls,  with  the  shadow  at  least  of 
independence.  By  this  treaty  a  portion  of  Poland 
recovered  its  long-lost  nationality :  above  four  miU 
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lions  of  Sannatians  were  restored  to  the  rank  of  chap. 

a  separate  people :  the  Russian  viceroy  at  Warsaw  1 

maintaiBed  regal  state,  surrounded  by  Polish  sol- 
diers,  Polish  uniforms,  Polish  ministers,  and  Polish 
institutions.    A  constitution,  defective  indeed  in 
some  essential  particulars  establishing  the  elements 
of  freedom,  but  still  a  vast  improvement  upon  its 
old  stormy  comdia,  was  guaranteed  :  and  such  was 
the  growth  of  the  nation,  and  the  improvement 
of  its  strength  under  the  regular  and  stable  go- 
vernment which  followed,  that  on  occasion  of  the 
revolt  of  1830,  it  singly  withstood,  guided  by  the 
genius  of  Skrynecki,  the  whole  military  force  of  Rus- 
sia for  nine  months,  and  was  at  length  subdued  only 
by  the  accession  of  Prussia  to  the  league  of  its 
enemies.    Such  as  thev  were,  these  blessings  were' see  the 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  philanthropic  disposi-inBiutens* 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  determined  ^^^j. 
stand  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  :  but,  in  common iv-^i27|^ 
with  many  other  guarantees  of  real  freedom,  theygedin 
perished  fifteen  years  afterwards  under  the  assault  of 
democracy,  roused  into  frantic  activity  by  the 
umph  of  the  barricades,  which  subverted  the  throne 
of  Charles  X.' 

The  decision  of  the  question  regarding  Saxony 
was  somewhat  more  expeditions.  The  unhappy  And  of 
Frederick  Augustus,  who,  since  the  fatal  overthrow 
of  Leipsic,  had  inhabited  the  castle  of  Fredericks- 
field  as  a  sort  of  state  prisoner,  was  invited  by  the 
Allied  sovereigns  to  approach  the  vicinity  of  Vienna, 
and  arrived  at  Presburg  on  the  4th  March,  just  two 
days  before  intelligence  arrived  of  the  departure  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba.  By  the  intervention  of  Great 
Britain,  this  intricate  and  delicate  negotiation  was 
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CHAP,  adjusted  ;  the  share  of  Saxony  devolying  to  Prussia 

 'was  reduced  to  a  territory  containing  1,100,000 

souls ;  and  Hanover  was  contented  with  a  portion 
containing  250,000.    Prussia  accepted  these  modifi- 
cations ;  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  threatened  with 
the  total  loss  of  his  dominions  in  the  event  of  refusal, 
had  no  alternative,  after  long  holding  out,  hut  com- 
pliance.   Under  protest,  therefore,  that  his  consent 
to  the  alienation  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  domi- 
nions was  constrained,  he  submitted  to  the  condi- 
Marchi2.  tions ;  the  King  of  Prussia  was  authorized,  by  a 
note  of  the  Congress,  to  take  possession  of  the  ceded 
territory ;  and  at  length,  by  a  formal  treaty  qonclud- 
May  18.  ed  on  the  18th  May,  peace  was  finally  concluded 
between  the  contending  parties.    By  this  treaty. 
Saxony  ceded  to  Prussia^  in  perpetuity,  the  whole  of 
Lower  Lusatia,  part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  the  fortress 
and  circle  of  Wittenberg,  the  circle  of  Thuringia, 
and  various  other  territories  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  containing  1,100,000  souls.    Prussia  at 
the  same  time  acquired  a  portion  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  containing  810,000  inhabitants, 
in  addition  to  the  whole  territories  which  she  pos- 
sessed before  the  battle  of  Jena ;  acquisitions  which 
raised  her  population  to  above  ten  millions  of  souls, 
and  elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power. 
Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  not  quite  two-thirds  of  his 
old  dominions,  remained  to  the  King  of  Saxony;  and 
although  Europe  deeply  sympathized  with  the  cruel 
^  See  the  partition  of  the  territories  of  an  ancient  and  respect- 
MiSens'"  ^^^^  house,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
V.  R.  ii.    sovereign  had  brought  the  catastrophe  upon  himself; 
slhM^xi.  and  that,  as  he  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  Napoleon,^ 
72.    largely  participated  in  his  conquests,  and  to  the  ]a3t 
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resisted  all  tlie  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  detach  him  chap. 

•  LXXVII 

from  his  alliance,  so  he  could  not  in  justice  complain  ' 

if  he  shared  his  fall. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  before  finally  taking  leave 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  oa  two  points  of  Acts  of  the 
importance  to  the  internal  interests  of  Europe,  and^r'^^cT'* 
the  general  interests  of  humanity,  its  deliberations,  ^JJJ^^- 
actuated  by  philanthropy  and  guided  by  wisdom,  the  Rhine, 
conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  mankind.  1st — abolition  of 
Wise  regulations  were  established  for  securing  the^J^^^* 
free  navigation  of  its  great  rivers,  particularly  the 
Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Meuse,  without  at  the 
same  time  abrogating  the  just  rights  of  the  poten- 
tates who  were  interested  in  the  dues  of  its  passage. 
Moderate  duties  were  established,  to  be  drawn  by 
a  central  board,  and  allotted  to  each  of  the  pro- 
prietors who  substantiated  titles  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  interests.    The  rents  amounted  to 
511,000  fiorins,  or  L.4«,000  aryear.  2d — The  great 
and  important  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.    The  House  of  Commons  had 
petitioned  the  King  of  England  to  use  his  endear 
vours  to  procure  the  abolition,  by  all  civilized  nations, 
of  this  infamous  traffic,  and  several  states  had  con- 
cluded treaties  with  Great  Britain,  more  or  less 
stringent,  for  its  limitation  or  abolition.    In  parti- Feb.  19, 
cular,  this  had  been  done  by  a  treaty  with  the  Court 
of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1810,  and  Sweden  in  1813.  Den-Mkrch3, 
mark  had  previously  set  the  first  example  of  the^^^^' 
great  deed  of  justice,  by  abolishing  the  traffic  in 
1794,  by  an  edict  to  come  into  operation  after  the  ju,.  1, 
lapse  of  ten  years.    Before  leaving  Paris,  Lord^^^- 
Castlereagh  had  addressed  a  circular  to  aU  the 
Allied  powers,  earnestly  requesting  their  co-operation 
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CHAP,  in  that  great  object;  and  not  only  had  they  all 
'  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  the  proposed  aboli- 
tion,  but  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  by  a  deeree 
June  16,  in  June  1815,  abolished  it  in  his  dominions.  A 
treaty  was  alsp  concluded  between  England  and 
July  5,    Spain,  by  which  the  King  of  JSpain  engaged  to  take 
efficacious  measures  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
throughout  his  dominions  ;  and  at  the  Congress  of 
Jan.  21    Vienna  a  great  step  was  made  in  the  same  career  by 
1813.  '    a  treaty  with  Portugal,  by  which  the  slave  trade  was 
absolutely  prohibited  to  the  subjects  of  Portugal  to 
the  north  of  the  equator:  no  less  than  L.600,000  waa 
the  price  paid  by  England  for  this  concession  to  the 
principles  of  humanity.    Great  resistance,  however, 
was  made  by  France  and  Spain  to  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  to  procure  the  consent  of  their  respec- 
tive courts  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
Feb.  8,    within  any  limited  period ;  and  all  that  he  could 
i^^'oeii,  ohtain  was,  a  joint  declaration  signed  by  all  the 
Trait *de  P**^^^     their  abhorrence  of  the  traffic,  and  their 
Paix/xi.  desire  for  its  being  effisctually  put  an  end  to,  but 
and  17^  leaving  the  period  for  its  entire  abolition  to  be  fixed 
189.       by  separate  negotiations  between  the  different  powers.^ 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  European  powers 
Return  of  strovc  to  rcconcile  their  divisions,  and  accommodate 
from  mba.        differences  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  for  an 
event  had  now  occurred  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  again  placed  the  fate  of  the  world 
at  hazard,  and  loudly  called  for  their  united  efibrts  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  eviL    This  event  was  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba. 

With  a  blindness  to  the  future  and  probable  course 
of  events,  which  now  appears  scarcely  concdvable, 
*  Ante,  X.  hut  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 
^2.       bleau,'  Lord  Castlereagh  had  fully  appreciated  the 
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danger,  the  unreflecting  generosity  of  the  Allied  chap. 

sovereigns  had  assigned  to  Napoleon,  in  indepen-  ! 

dent  sovereignty,  a  little  island  on  the  Tuscan  coast, 
within  sight  of  Italy,  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  France,  situation 
and  in  a  situation,  of  all  others,  the  most  favourable ^nX" 
for  carrying  on  intrigues,  with  both  countries.  As^^^ 
if,  too,  they  had  purposely  intended  to  invite  a  second  i 


descent,  he  was  placed  there  with  an  ample  re-^n^iracy 
venue ;  an  armed  force,  which  was  soon  raised,  byj^  hiT^ 
veterans  who  flocked  to  his  standard  from  the  adja^  favour, 
cent  shores,  to  above  a  thousand  tried  and  experienced 
soldiers;  and  three  small  vessels  of  war  at  his  dispo-r 
sal,  while  there  was  not  a  single  English  line-of-battle 
ship  or  frigate  to  prevent  an  expedition  sailing  against 
the  coast  of  France.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  and  the  other 
Allied  commissioners,  indeed,  were  there,  and  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  the  society  of  the  Emperor ;  but  they 
were  merely  a  species  of  accredited  diplomatists  at 
his  court :  they  could  only  report  to  their  respective 
cabinets  what  was  going  on,  and  were  neither  entitled 
to  restrain  his  proceedings,  nor  had  they  any  armed 
force  at  their  disposal  to  coerce  his  attempts.  A  brig 
of  eighteen  guns  indeed  cruised  off  the  island ;  but 
it  was  wholly  unable  to  blockade  Porto  Ferrajo,  or 
prevent  the  descent  of  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of 
his  guards  on  the  adjacent  shores.    It  was  easy  to 
foresee  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  extraordinary 
facility  afforded  to  the  dethroned  conqueror.  A 
constant  correspondence  was  maintained  by  Napo- 
leon with  his  adherents  in  France  and  Italy :  his 
friends  and  relatives  were  continually  in  ^™™^°i"*^>fj^p^i|.g 
cation  with  or  visiting  him ;  and  soon  a  vast  conspi-Ms.  Thib. 
racy  was  formed,  with  its  centre  in  Paris,  and  its  104) 
ramifications  throughout  the  whole  army  and  a  great 
part  of  the  civil  functionaries,^  and  having  for  itsJg^SS!^ 
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CHAP,  object  to  overturn  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
LXXYIL  j,gp|g^g  ^Yie  Emperor  on  the  throne. 
1815*      'pjjg  inferior  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  were 
Its  greftt  in  an  especial  manner  the  seat  of  this  conspiracy. 
Sons^^theThe  marshals  and  generals,  worn  out  with  war,  and 
S^^oieon'B        ^*       price  to  secure  the  peaceable  possession 
correspon.  of  their  titles  and  fortunes,  had  in  good  faith,  for 
Murot.^*^  the  most  part,  embraced  the  party  of  the  Restoration : 
but  though  the  troops  had  formally  taken  the  oath  to 
the  new  government,  yet  in  their  hearts  they  had 
never  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor ; 
and  their  devotion  to  him  was  only  the  more  pro- 
found, that  "  distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view,** 
and  that  no  present  fatigue  or  sufferings  interfered 
with  the  charm  of  old  recollections*    The  snows  of 
Russia,  the  overthrow  of  Leipsic,  the  disasters  of 
France,  were  forgotten :  he  appeared  only  to  their 
recollection  as  the  hero  of  Rivoli  or  Austerlitz :  the 
resistless  chief  who  led  them  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer to  every  capital  of  Europe.  These  feelings  were 
all  but  universal  in  the  troops  and  in  the  officers, 
from  the  colonels  downwards :  and  while  the  gene- 
rals and  marshals  besieged  the  antechambers  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  signed  loyal  addresses,  resounding 
with  the  fleurs-de-lys,  Henry  IV.,  and  the  white  flag, 
the  poor  soldiers,  often  the  last  depositaries  in  a  cor- 
rupted age  of  fidelity  and  attachment,  in  secret  adhe- 
red to  their  old  allegiance  :  they  guarded  the  Empe- 
ror's eagles  as  their  household  gods,  kept  the  tricolor 
cockades  with  pious  care  in  their  knapsacks — spoke 
with  rapture  of  his  exploits  in  their  barracks,  and 
worshipped  his  image  in  their  hearts.  Various  words 
1  Cap.  i.    to  signify  the  beloved  object  were  invented,  and 
Thib.^xf'  though  known  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
224, 225.  the  secret  was  religiously  preserved  :^  he  was  called 
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**  P^re  laViolette,"  and  the  "Petit  Caporal:"  and  chap. 

LXXYIL 

the  rumour  spread  through  the  army,  "  that  he  would  

appear  with  the  violet  in  spring  on  the  Seine,  to  ^^^^ 
chase  from  thence  the  priests  and*  emigrants  who 
hare  insulted  the  national  glory.^-^ 

Its  close  proximity  to  the  Italian*'  shore;  led  natu-  . 
rally  to  a  secret  correspondence  between  the  island  of  Napoleon's 
Elba  and  the  court  of  Naples.   M^rat,  ever-govem-  J^I^^^ 
ed  by  ambition,  and  yet  destitute  of  the  firmness  ofMurat^ 
purpose  requisite  to  render  it  successful^  now  foundaiaidmuu. 
that  his  vacillation  of  conduct  had  ruined  him  with^J^^^"*** 
the  aristocratic,  as  it  had  formerly  done  with  the^^^ 
revolutionary  party,  and  that  the  Allies  were  little 
disposed  to  reward  his  deviation  from  his  engage- 
ments by  the  lasting  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Naples.    He  threw  himself  therefore  once  moreinto 
the  arms  of  France,  and  it  was  arranged  that-ther 
descent  of  Napoleon  on  the  coast  of  Provence  should 
be  contemporaneous  with  the  advance  of  his  troops  to 
the  Po,  and^the  proclamation  of  the  great  principle 
of  Italian  unity  and  independence.    At  the  same 
time,  various  illustrious  strangers  x>f  both  sexes  visit-^ 
ed  Napoleon  at 'Elba :  among  the  former  was  Lord 
Ebrington,  whd  hils  given  the  world  a -most  interest- 
ing account  of  his  conversation  with  the  fallen  hero ; 
among  the  latter,  the  Polish  ladj^who  had  fascinated 
him  before  the  battle  of  Eylau^ — ^the  French  coun-^  Ante,  yi; 
tesses  whohad  alleviated  his  anguish  amidst  the  deser-fAnte,  z. 
tions  of  Fontainbleau.'  "  Amidst  this  varied  society, 
hy  some  of  whom  the  great  intrigue  which  was  going 
forward  was  conducted,  thelanguage  of  the  Emperor 
was  always  the  same,  «nd  his  profound  powers  of 
dissimulation  were  never  more  strikingly  evinced. 
To  the  English,  he  spoke  only  of  the  new  constitu- 
tions in  France,  the  . errors  and  difficulties  of  th^ 

VOL.  X.  S  H 
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Lxxvii        ^  *®  irretrievable  folly  of  the  Bourbons  ;  the  in- 

 ^applicability  of  British  institutions  to  the  present  state 

1815.  of  French  society;  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  not  either  servile  or  turbulent  j  the 
entire  termination  of  his  own  political  existence,  and 
.  the  calm  eye  with  which  he  now  looked  back  on  the 
stormy  scene  in  which  he  had  no  longer  any  interest. 
To  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  in  particular,  he  was  appa- 
rently communicative  and  confidential  in  the  high- 
est degree ;  almost  every  morning  he  admitted  him 
to  his  breakfast  table,  when  the  conversation  ranged 
over  every  subject  of  history  and  politics ;  they  then 
strolled  out  along  the  beach,  in  company  with  some 
of  the  other  commissioners,  and  he  not  unfirequently 
embarked  with  Sir  Neil  alone  in  a  small  boat,  under 
pretence  of  fishing,  and  when  he  got  a  little  way  out 
from  the  shore  said,  "  Now,  we  are  out  of  their 
hearing,  ask  me  any  thing,  and  I  will  tell  you.'' 
By  these  means,  the  Emperor  so  far  gained  upon  the 
confidence  of  that  able  officer,  that  he  contented 
himself  with  reporting  these  precious  conversations  to 
his  cabinet,  and,  deeming  no  danger^  at  hand,  though 
not  unlikely  at  some  future  period  to  occur,  was  fre- 
quently absent  for  days  together,  at  Florence  or 
Leghorn,  where  he  had  several  interesting  acquaint- 
ances. But  even  if  he  had  been  every  day  at  the 
Emperor's  side,  it  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  for 
MS.  Cap.  there  were  no  visible  preparations  going  on.;  if  there 
Lord  Eb?*had,  he  had  no  force  whatever  at  his  disposal  to 
pington's  eheck  them;  and  his  instructions  were  merely  to 
tionswith  attend  General  Buonaparte  to  Elba,  to  see  him 
in^EiK^  established  there,  and  remain  as  long  as  the  ex-Em- 
peror  might  desire  his  presence.  *  * 

*  "  You  will  pay  every  proper  respect  and  attention  to  Napoleon,  to 
whose  secure  asylum  in  Elba  it  is  the  wish  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
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All  things  being  at  length  in  readiness,  and  the  chap. 

preparations  in  France,  by  means  of  the  inferior  ^ 

officers  of  the  army,  the  veteran  Bepublicans  at 
Paris,  and  the  old  Imperial  functionaries  still  retain- Napoleon's 
ed  in  office  by  the  government,  completed.  Napoleon,  t^^for 
on  the  26th  of  February,  gave  a  brilliant  ball  atj^^'^jf 
Porto  Ferrajo  to  the  principal  persons  of  the  island, 
over  which  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Pauline,  who  presided,  threw  an  unusual 
lustre.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  unfortunately  was  absent, 
having  sailed  on  the  17th  in  the  Partridge  for 
Leghorn:  and  so  well  had  the  preparations  for 
departure  been  concealed,  that  Captain  Adige  of 
the  Partridge,  who  was  cruising  round  the  island, 
had  no  conception  that  any  departure  was  intended, 
and  sailed  from  Leghorn  the  very  day  of  Napoleon's 
embarkation.    Sir  Neil  was  well  aware  that  Napo- 
leon meditated  an  outbreak,  and  some  recent  indi- 
cations, particularly  the  arrival  of  three  feluccas  fromj  g.^  ^ 
Naples,  made  him  suspect  that  it  would  erelong  Campbeirs 
occur:  but  as  he  had  no  force  at  his  disposal,  andcapuin"'' 
the  single  British  cruiser,  the  Partridge  of  18  guns,  ^^^^^to 
was  wholly  unequal  to  the  encounter  of  the  whole  Admiral 
flotilla  of  Napoleon,  he  contented  himself  withMarch*i5, 
warning  government  of  the  chance  of  his  escape,' * 

Prince  Regent  to  afford  every  fiicility  and  protection ;  and  you  will 
acquaint  Napoleon  in  suitable  terms  of  attention,  tiiat  you  are  directed 
to  reside  in  the  island  till  further  orders,  if  he  should  consider  that  the 
presence  of  a  British  officer  can  be  of  any  use  in  protecting  the  island 
and  his  person  against  insult  or  attack.** — ^LomD  Castlbrbaoh's 
InstrucUotu  to  Sib  Nbil  Campbeix.  Pom,  16M  April  1814. — Sib 
Neil  Campbell*s  MS. 

*  If  I  may  venture  an  opinion  upon  Buonaparte*8  plan,  I  think  he 
will  leave  General  Bertrand  to  defend  Porto  Ferrajo,  as  he  has  a  wife 
and  several  children  with  him  to  whom  he  is  extremely  attached,  and 
probably  will  not  communicate  his  intentions  to  him  till  the  last  mo- 
ment. He  will  take  with  him  Greneral  Drouot,  and  those  of  his  guards 
upon  whom  be  can  most  depend,  embarking  General  Cambronne  (a 
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j^AP.^  and  had  gone  to  Leghorn,  principally  to  concert 

 '  measures  with  Lord  Burghersh,  the  British  envoy  at 

1815.  f^orence,  on  the  means  of  averting  the  danger  which 
appeared  approaching,  hy  detaching  a  line-of*battle 
ship  and  frigate  which  lay  at  Genoa  to  cruise  off  the 
island,  when  in  his  aVsence  it  actually  occurred. 
While*  Napoleon's  mother  and  sister  were  doing 
Ei^^^d  l^^'i^o^s  o^*  the  ball,  he  himself  walked  around 
steen^r  the  room,  conversing  in  the  most  afiable  manner 
of  j^!  with  the  guests ;  and  meanwhile  secret  orders  had 
been  dispatched  to  his  guards,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  on  the  quay.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
aftemooti  they  were  all  drawn  up  there,  in  number 
about  eleven  hundred,  of  whom  four  hundred  were 
the  Old  Guard,  under  the  command  of  Bertrand,- 
Drouot,  and  Cambronne.  Napoleon  joined  them  at 
half-^ast^our,  and  orders  were  immediately  given 
for  commencing  the  embarkation.  By  seven  o'clock 
it  was  completed,  and  the  Emperor  stepped  on  board 
the  Inconstant  brig,,  which  contained  four  hundred 
of  his  old  comrades  in  arms.  His  air  was  calm 
and  serene:  he  merely  said,  in  an  under  voice  to  those 
around  him,  "  The  die  is  now  cast"  The  eyes  of 
Bertraiid  gleamed  with  joy;  Drouot.  was  pensive 
•  and  thoughtful ;  Cambronne  seemed  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  arrangement  of  his  soldiers.  It  was 
dark  when  the  flotiUa,  which  consisted  in  all  of  seven 
small  vessels,  got  under  weigh ;  Napoleon  had  given 
out  to  the  inhabitants     that  he  was  going  to  the 

desperate,  uneducated  raffian,  who  was  a  drummer  wiih  him  in  Egypt) 
in  the  Inconstant,  L*£toile,  and  the  other  vessels  mentioned  in  the 
memorandum ;  he  will  go  himself,  probably  a  day  or  two  before  the 
troops,  with  Greneral  Drouot  in  the  Caroline,  and  the  place  of  disem- 
barkation will  be  Gaeta,  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  or  Civita  Yecchia,  if 
Murat  has  previously  advanced  to  Home.*" — Sut  N.  Camfbbix^o  Loxd 
Castlbreagh,  dated  Leghorn^  26M  Fehru€ary  1815 ;  Sib  N.  Camp- 
bell's MS,  Papers  J  Despatch,  No.  45. 
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<»a8t  of  Barbary  to  chastise  the  pirates,  who  from  ^^^^j^ 

time  immemorisd  had  infested  the  coasts  of  Elba  

and  sealed  instructions  were  delivered  to  the  captain  ^^^^^ 
of  the  Inconstant,  not  to  be  read  till  they  were  at 
open  sea.  The  night  was  calm,  the  wind  light  from 
the  south ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  two  leagues 
from  the  harbour  that  the  captain  opened  his  instruc- 
tions, and  saw  that  his  destination- was  the  gulf  of 
Juan  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  He  immediately 
steered  in  that  direction,  and  the  transports  of  the 
soldiers  could  no  longar  be  restrained.  Officers  and 
soldiers  of  my  guard,'*  said  Napoleon,  "  we  are  going 
to  France."  Loud  cries  of  Vive  PEmperem  immedi- 
ately burst  out  on  all  sides,  but  afiter  the  first  transport 
of  enthusiasm  was  over,  sad  presentiments^  filled  thei  sir  n. 
breasts  of  the  soldiers ;  the  recollection  iof  Moscow  and  CampbeU'g 

,  Jounuu, 

Leipsic  returned  to  their  minds,  and  even  the  bravest  MS.  Cap. 
hesitated  as  to  the  result  of  an  expedition,  in  which  B^c'h.m! 
the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  set  out  ^^^j^^^- 
to  brave  the  military  force  of  all  Europe.^  225, 22k 

During  the  night  the  wind  fell,  and  at  daybreak 
they  were  only  six  leagues  from  the  nearest  point  of  voyage, 
EIImu    Napoleon  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  and^^^^J^ 
dictated  those  proclamations  to  the  people  and  army, 
which  soon  thriUed  the  breast  of  France,  from  Calais 
to  Bayonne.    Some  of  the  least  resolute  on  board, 
seeing  the  wind  fail,  suggested  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  return  to  Porto  Ferrajo ;  but  the  Emperor 
replied,    If  the  ships  are  too  heavily  laden,  throw 
all  the  baggage  overboard ;  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Elba  is  pusillanimous ;  we  bear  France  on  the  point 
of  our  swords.**    Opposite  Leghorn  on  the  27th,  a  Feb.  27. 
French  frigate  was  descried  five  leagues  to  wiQdward ; 
but  it  did  not  approach.    The  Zephyr  French  brig 
soon  after  came  within  hail :  the  soldiers  took  off 
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CHAP,  their  caps,  and  lay  flat  on  deck  to  avoid  discoyery ; 
Lxxvii.  captain  having  asked  if  they  had  come  from 

1815.  2Lnd  how  was  Napoleon,  he  himself  answered, 

"  II  se  porte  a  merveille/*    Suspecting  nothing,  the 
Feb. 29.    brig  passed  on:  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  the 
lofty  towers  of  Antibes  were  descried  ;  and  Napoleon, 
amidst  loud  cheers,  read  his  proclamation  to  his 
soldiers,  who  all  mounted  the  tricolor  cockade. 
Without  molestation  the  fleet  pursued  its  course; 
soon  the  olive-clad  slopes  of  Cannes  opened  to  the 
view,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
March  1.  1st  March,  the  whole  vessels  cast  anchor  in  the  gulf 
of  St  Juan.  The  Old  Guard,  under  Drouot,  was  im- 
mediately  landed  without  opposition ;  shortly  after. 
Napoleon  himself  descended  into  the  long  boat  of 
the  brig,  and  approached  the  shore;  on  reaching 
the  sand,  it  was  moored  to  the  trunk  of  an  olive- 
tree.      That  is  a  good  omen,"  cried  the  Emperor, 
whose  mind  on  momentous  occasions  was  singularly 
alive  to  superstitious  impressions ;  and  he  caused  it 
to  be  mentioned  to  his  soldiers,  who  received  it  with 
joyfulness.    Stepping  ashore,  he  gave  a  few  napo- 
leons to  his  officers,  to  buy  horses  from  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants:  spoke  cheerfully,  and  with  the 
magic  which  he  had  so  wonderfully  at  his  command, 
1  Fienry   to  the  men :  encouraged  his  officers  by  animated  and 
^^on'   variod  conversation  ;  and  at  night  the  watches  were 
23, 26.     set,  and  the  troops  bivouacked,  as  on  the  eve  of  the 
139, 141.  battles  of  Austerlitz  or  Wagram.^ 

The  dangers  of  the  passage  were  now  over ;  but 
He       there  remained  the  perils  of  the  shore,  which  were 
b^Gap^to  sufficient  to  daunt  the  most  resolute  breasts.  Though 
Grenoble,  the  gregit  Conspiracy,  having  for  its  object  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bourbons,  had  ramifications  in  almost 
every  regiment  in  the  army,  jet  it  was  in  a  few 
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instances  only  that  the  superior  officers  had  heen  chap. 

gained ;  and  it  was  as  yet  uncertain  whether  or  not  ^ 

the  men  would  disobey  their  orders.    The  first  at- 
tempt  was  unsuccessful;  twenty-five  of  the  old  guard 
were  sent  to  Antibes  to  endeavour  to  seduce  the 
garrison  by  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  but  General 
Corsin,  who  commanded  in  that  fortress,  arrested  March  i. 
the  men ;  and  on  a  second  detachment  being  brought 
up,  which  began  to  read  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart 
the  proclamations  issued  by  Napoleon,  he  cut  the  mat- 
ter short  by  threatening  to  discharge  the  guns.  This 
check  spread  great  discouragement  among  the  sol- 
diers, and  induced  a  moment's  hesitation  in  the  tnind 
of  the  Emperor :  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede ; 
and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  following  morning  he  took 
the  road  by  Gap  to  Grenoble,  through  the  moun- 
tains.   This  road,  after  quitting  the  Var  at  Sisteron, 
ascends  into  the  Alpine  range,  which  it  never  quits 
till  it  arrives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
town.  No  district  of  France  could  have  been  select- 
ed more  favourable  to  the  Emperor^s  designs;  for  it 
contains  no  great  towns  or  wealthy  districts,  and 
the  inhabitants,  strongly  imbued  with  the  feelings  of 
Helvetic  independence,  fearless  and  active  as  are  all 
mountaineers,  were  in  great  part  holders  of  national 
domains,  and  strongly  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution.    They  received  him  in  conse- 
quence with  open  arms ;  and  his  versatile  disposition 
flattered  the  prevailing  wish  wherever  he  went. 
Every  where  he  spread  the  announcements  most  like- 
ly to  be  agreeable  to  the  simple  people  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.    Sometimes  he  declared  that  he  March  2. 
was  weary  of  war ;  that  he  would  be  as  pacific  as 
the  Bourbons ;  that  he  would  abolish  the  droits  reunis, 
and  never  revive  the  conscription :  at  others,  that 
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CHAP.  Austria  had  enflaged  to  support  him  with  a  hun« 
dred  thousand  men ;  that  Murat  was  following  him 
1815.  eighty  thousand^  in  fine,  that  the  Congress 

had  dethroned  Louis  XVIII.  On  all  occasions  he 
styled  the  people  citizens,  and  spoke  the  language 
most  calculated  to  revive,  the  revolutionary  fervour  in 
their  minds:  "Why  had  he  come  to  France?  why 
had  he  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag?  It  was  to  restore 
the  liberlry.  of  1789>  to  recognise  all  the  privileges 
conquered  by  the  Revolution,  to  secure  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  national,  doioains  menaced  by  the 
Bouvbons,  to  give  equal  rights  to  «1L*'  Meanwhile 
the  advance  was  pressed  with  extraordinary  acti* 
vity  ;  in  the  first  two  days  -they  mar<ched  fifty-four 

.March  4.  milcs;  at  Diguo,  on  the  4th,  his  proclamations  were 
printed ;  near-iSisteron  the  troops  admii^  tl^e  good 
fortune  which  had,  left  the  iprmidable  ^pass  of  the 
Saulce,  between  the  DiH*ance^  and  an  overhanging 
precipice,  unguarded ;  at  Gap  he  rested  a  few  hours, 
and  distributed  his  proclamations,  and  continuing 
his  march  with  ceaseless  vigour,  was  already  ap- 
proaching Grenoble,  when,  on  the  6th  March, 
General  Cambronne^  at  the  head  of  the  leading 
'  1  Cap.  i.  companies,  met  on  the  road  of  Viadlle  the  advanced 

fit^uchf'  g»iard  of  the  troops,  detached  from  the  garrison  of 

161^^'    thatiortresfi  torarrest*'his  progress,^ 

Hitherto  the  march  of  I^apoleoUr  bad  beea  unre- 

Defeotionsisted,  and  the  dispositions  of  the ;  peasants  in  the 

^^reT  coui^try 'through  which  ./he  had  passed^  had  been 
favourable ;  but  nothing  was.  jet  decided.  It  was 
'^ot  by  the  motintaineers  of  Dauphiny,  but  the 
troops  of  France,  that  the  contest  for  the  throne  was 
to  be  determined ;  in  such  an  enterprize  as  he  was 
now  engaged  in,  the  conduct  of  the  first  regiment 
generally  .determines  the  rest^  and  evjery  thing  de- 
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pended  on  the  issue  of  the  crisis  which  hadtiow  chap. 

arrived.     According  to  the  plan  which  had  heen  

agreed  on  hefore  Napoleon  left  Elha,  part  of 'the 
garrison  of  Grenohle,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Lahedoyere,  was  to  march  out  to  meet  him  *^  and 
from  their  treason  the  defection  of  the  whole,  army 
was  anticipated.  Labedoyere.  was  j. an  officer  of 
handsome  figure  and  elegant  manners,  descended-  of 
a  respectable  fBunily^- young,  enthusiastic,  and  da- 
ring. He  had  owed  his  promotion  and  appmintment 
to  the  royal  court,  but  his  heart  dwelt  on  the  glories 
of  the  empire  ;  he  liad  readily  yielded  at  Paris  to 
the  seductions*'  of  the  salons^  of  the  Duchess  of  St 
Leu,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  supporters  of  Na- 
poleon, and  his  mind,  debased  by  the^  chicanery  of 
the  Revolution,  saw  nothing  dishonourable  in  hold- 
ing a  h^^h  military  command  under  the  Bourbons, 
and  employing  the  power  it  gave>him..to  accomplish 
their  destruction.  Charity  forbids  us  to  stigmatize 
such  conduct  by  its  true  appellation.  Infidelity  and 
revolution  had  totally  perverted  the  human  heart, 
and  .abnost  .  dried  up  the  springs  of  conscience  in 
many .  breasts.  Marlborough  himself,*  in  similar 
circumstances^  did  the  same.  It  is  the  strongest 
proc^  of  the  peril  of  revolution,  and  the  infernal 
agency  at  work  in  its  creation,  that  it.  overturns  the 
whole  principles  of  virtue  in  all  breasts  save  those  i  c^.  i. 
fortified  by  religion,  and  converts  bravery  and  hon-^*^' 
our  themselves  into  treachery  and  treason.' 

An  accidentiil  di^cumstance,  however,  had  well- 
nigh  frustrated,  all  these  ;arrangements,  and  over- Memo, 
thrown  at  its  very  outset  this  deep-laid  conspiracy,  mating  of 
General  Marchand,  the  govwnor  '  of  Grenoble, 
although  an  old  comrade  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  was  troops, 
a  man  of  honour,  and.  &ithfulv  to  his  trust,  and,^^^^* 
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lSvii  ignorant  of  the  treason  at  work  in  his  garri- 

 ^son,  he  had  dispatched  towards  Vizille  a  battali(Hi 

1815.  ^£  infantry  and  some  guns,  not  under  Labedoyere, 
with  orders  to  observe  the  enemy,  and  retire  before 
them  to  the  ramparts  of  Grenoble,  but  on  no  account 
to  permit  any  communication  with  Napoleon's  sol- 
diers. It  was  with  these  men  that  Cambronne's 
advanced  guard  first  came  up :  and  he  was  filled 
with  consternation  upon  finding,  when  he  approach- 
ed, that  no  signs  of  defection  appeared — that  no 
parleying  was  permitted  between  the  troops,  and 
that  resistance  was  evidently  prepared.  He  imme- 
diately dispatched  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor, 
with  the  alarming  intelligence.  "  We  have  been 
deceived,''  said  Napoleon  to  Bertrand,  but  it  is  no 
matter — forward  I"  Advancing  then  to  the  front  of 
the  advanced  guard,  in  the  well-known  surtout  and 
cocked  hat  which  had  become  canonized  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  soldiers,  he  said  aloud  to  the  opposite 
rank,  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  emotion,  Comrades, 
do  you  know  me  again?"  "Yes,  sire?"  exclaim- 
ed the  men.  "  Do  you  recognize  me,  my  children 
he  added :  "  I  am  your  Emperor :  fire  on  me  if  you 
wish  :  fire  on  your  father :  here  is  my  bosom,"  and 
with  that  he  bared  his  breast  At  these  words,  the 
transports  of  the  soldiers  could  no  longer  be  restrain- 
ed ;  as  if  struck  by  an  electric  shock,  they  all  broke 
their  ranks — ^threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
1  cap^  5,  Emperor — embraced  his  knees  with  tears  of  joy,  and 
FtenJyde  indescribable  fervour  again  raised  the  old  cry 
Chaboo.  of  Vivs  PEmpereur.  Hardly  had  they  risen  from  the 
210/213.  ground,  when  the  tricolor  cockade  was  seen  on  every 
oblery^  brcBSt :  the  eagles  reappeared  on  the  standards ;  and 
tionof  the  the  wholc  detachment  sent  out  to  combat  the  Emper- 
or,  ranged  itself  with  fervent  devotion  on  his  side.^ 
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The  spot  where  this  memorahle  meeting  occurred  is  chap. 

•  •  LXXVII. 

marked  by  a  tree  which  overhangs  the  road,  amidst  ' 

those  savage  alpine  solitudes ;  few  more  interesting 
scenes  are  to  be  met  with,  even  on  the  time-bespan- 
gled shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Meanwhile,  Labedoyere  had  assembled  his  regi- 
ment, and  in  defiance  alike  of  the  commands  of  His  entry 
General  Marchand,  and  of  the  injunctions  of  theQ^^^ow^j^ 
prefect,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  retain  him  in  his 
duty,  left  Grenoble  at  the  head  of  his  men,  in  the 
most  violent  state  of  excitement.    Hardly  was  he  out 
■of  the  gates  when  he  drew  an  eagle  from  his  pocket, 
which  he  embraced  before  the  soldiers,  who  shouted 
Vive  VEmpereur  !  and  a  drum  having  been  opened 
ccmtaining  tricolor  cockades,  which  were  immediately 
distributed  among  the  men,   the  whole,  amidst 
tumultuous  shouts  of  joy,  advanced,  and  met  Napo- 
leon.   He  bestowed  on  Labedoyere  the  most  flatter- 
ing marks  of  regard,  and  the  united  columns,  now 
nearly  three  thousand  strong,  in  the  afternoon 
approached  the  fortress.    Marchand  and  the  prefect 
^d  their  utmost  to  induce  the  garrison  to  resist,  but 
all  their  efforts  were  in  vain :  the  prestige  of  the 
Emperor  was  irresistible,  and  finding  their  orders 
disregarded^  they  took  the  part  of  men  of  honour, 
and  retired  firom  situations  of  trust  in  which  they 
could  no  longer  exercise  their  functions.  Soon  after. 
Napoleon  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Grenoble,  behind 
which  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  soldiers  and  citizens 
was  assembled  in  the  most  vehement  state  of  exul- 
tation.   The  gates  were  locked  :  but  they  were  soom  Fiem-jde 
forced  open,  and  Napoleon  made  his  entry  by  torch- j^^^^g'is 
light,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  224.  Cap/ 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  Cheval  Blanc,  kept  by  an*'^^^' 
old  veteran  of  his  guard.^ 
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CHAP.     Three  decrees  of  great  importance  were  issued  by 
i55IH:the  Emperor  from  Grenoble.    The  first  declared 
1815.  ii^^  Qf  govemment  should  henceforth 

Hifl  de.  run  in  his  name  ;  this  was  in  effect  to  resume  the 
th^r*"  throne.  By  the  second,  the  National  Guards  of  the 
March  8.  five  neighbouring  departments  were  called  out  and 
placed  in  activity.  By  the  third,  the  fortress  of 
Grenoble  was  entrusted  to  these  National  Guards. 
At  the  same  time,  he  explained  in  conversation  to 
M.  ChampoUion  the  view  which  he  took  of  the 
altered  state  of  his  affairs.  <^  The  Bourbons,"  said 
he,  had  accustomed  the^ people  to  political  rights  : 
he  was  prepared  to  fellow  out  the  same  system  :  in 
a  word^  toiapplyto  •the.<cause  of  the  Revolution  the 
results  of  a  constitutional  government.''  In  con- 
formity withv  these  ideas,  he  .said,- in^nswer  to  an 
address  fponrthe  authorities  and  citizens  of  Grenoble, 
I  have  been  too  fond  of  war :  I  will  wage  it  no 
longer :  I  return  to  restore  its.righta  to  the  nation: 
I  desire  only  to*  be  its  firsts  citizen/'  -In  proclama- 
March  1.  tious  drawn  in  the  masculine  spirit  of  ancient  ora- 
tory, one  addressed  to  the  French  people,  the  other 
to  the  army,  he  repudiated  the  idea  of  their  defeat, 
ascribed  their  misfortunes  to  treachery,  and  inrited 
them  again  to  grange  themselves  around  the  tricolor 
standard.  .  Soldiersi"  said  he,  ^<  we  have  not  been 
conquered  I  Two  men  sprung  from  our  ranks  have 
betrayed  our  laurels,  their^  country,  their  prince, 
their  b^iefssietor.  Shall  those  whom  we  have  seen 
during  twenty  years  fly  over  every  part  of  Europe  to 
raise  up  opposition  against  us ;  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  the  enemies'  camps  uttering  execra- 
tions against  our  beautiful  France ;  shall  they  pre- 
tend to  command  us,  to  enehain  our  eagles — ^thqr 
who  have  so  often  quailed  beneath  their  glance? 
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Shall  we  Buffer  them  to  reap  the  firuit  of  our  glorious  chap. 
labours :  to  take  possession  of  our  honours,  of  nnr^^^^^^* 
effects :  to  calumniate  your  glory  ?    Should  their 
reign  continue,  all  would  be  lost :  even  to  the  recol- 
lection of  your  glorious  days, — ^with  what  bitterness 
do  they  denounce  them  I  how  do  they  seek  to  detract 
from  what  the  world  admires  I  and  if  any  defenders 
of  your  glory  yet  remain,  it  is  among  our  ancient 
antagonists  on  the  field  of  battle.    Soldiers  I  in  my 
exile  I  have  heard  your  voice :  I  have  come  hither 
through  all  perils,  despite  all  obstacles  :  your  Gene- 
ral, called  to  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  elevated  on  your  bucklers,  is  restored  to  you. 
Come  and  join  him:  come  and  range  yourselves 
under  the  standards  of  your  chief :  he  has  no  exist- 
ence but  in  yours:  his  interest,  his  honour,  his 
glory,  are  no  other  than  yours.  Victory  will  march  at 
thepas  de  charge :  the  eagle,  with  the  national  colours, 
will  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  till  it  lights  on  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame.    There  you  will  be  able  in 
safety  to  boast  of  what  you  have  done :  you  will  be 
the  deliverers  of  your  country.  In  your  old  age,  sur- 
rounded and  respected  by  your  fellow-citizens,  you 
wiU  recount  your  great  deeds :  you  will  say  with 
pride — <  And  I,  too,  was  part  of  that  army  which 
entered  twice  into  the  walls  of  Vienna,  which  passed 
twice  through  those  of  Rome,  of  Berlin,  of  Madrid,  of 
Moscow,  which  delivered  Paris  from  the  stains  that 
treason  had  affixed  to  it.'    Honour  to  those  brave 
soldiers,  the  glory  of  their  country  I  and  shame  to^Monitear^ 
the  criminal  Frenchmen,  in  what  rank  soever  for^isi? 
tune  may  have  originally  placed  them,  who  have^^'^^^ 
combated  twenty-five  years  with  the  stranger  to  tear 
in  pieces  their  country."^ 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  thundering  forth  pro*. 
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CHAP,  clamations  destined  to  strike  affain  the  strong  chord 

 -of  French  nationality,  to  thrill  every  patriotic  heart 

J  815.  ^i^]^  emotion,  and  in  their  ultimate  effects  convulse 
Measores  Europo  from  end  to  end,  the  court  of  the  Tuileries, 
^uon  thunderstruck  with  the  intelligence,  vacillated  be- 
Sing^re^  twcenaffccted  indifference  and  real  apprehension.  On 
eeired.    the  momlng  of  the  Sd  March,  a  telegraphic  despatch 
from  the  prefect  of  Toulon  announced  the  landing  of 
Napoleon  in  the  gulf  of  Juan;  and  soon  after  the  full 
details  were  received:  M.Blacas  treated  theenterprize 
with  contempt,  as  the  last  effort  of  a  madman :  Louis 
XVIIL  judged  differently:  from  the  outset,  he 
declared  that  it  threatened  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. The  Duke  of  Berry,  desirous  of  glory,  could 
not  conceal  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  an  event,  which  he 
doubted  not  would  add  his  name  to  the  paladins  of 
the  monarchy.    Three  days  after  the  first  news  had 
been  received,  the  confidence  of  the  court  continued 
imabated,  and  exhaled  in  an  indignant  proclamation^ 
which  proved  a  feeble  counterpoise  to  the  heart-stir- 
ring appeals  of  Napoleon,  which  were  already  begin- 
ning to  convulse  France.*  As  the  unresisted  approach 

*  "  Buonaparte  has  escaped  from  the  island  of  Elba,  where  the  impm- 
dent  magnanimity  of  the  AlHed  SoToreigns  had  given  him  a  sovereignty, 
in  return  for  the  desolations  which  he  had  brought  into  their  dominions. 
That  man  who,  when  he  abdicated  his  power,  retained  all  his  ambition 
and  his  fury ;  that  man,  covered  with  the  blood  of  generations,  oomes 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  spent  seemingly  in  apa.thy,  to  strive  to  dilute,  in 
the  name  of  his  usurpations  and  his  massacres,  the  legitimate  and  mild 
authority  of  the  King  of  France.  At  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  Italians 
and  Piedmontese,  he  has  dared  again  to  set  his  feet  on  that  land  which 
had  banished  him  for  ever :  he  wishes  to  re-open  the  wounds,  still  but 
half-closed,  which  he  had  made,  and  which  the  hand  of  the  king  ia 
healing  every  day.  A  few  treasonable  attempts,  some  movements  in 
Italy  excited  by  his  insane  brother-in-law,  inflamed  the  pride  of  the 
cowardly  warrior  of  Fontainbleau.  He  exposes  himself,  as  be  imagines, 
to  the  death  of  a  hero :  he  will  only  die  that  of  a  traitor.  France  haa 
rejected  him :  he  returns :  France  will  devour  him.'* — ManUeur^  &k 
March  1815. 
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of  the  Emperor,  however,  to  Grenohle,  and  the  defec-  Oh  a  p. 

tion  of  the  garrison  of  that  fortress  became  known,-^:  - 

alarm  spread  through  all  classes,  and  even  the  most 
devoted  adherents  of  the  Bourbons  began  to  tremble 
for  the  result.  An  indescribable  confusion  pervaded 
the  court ;  and  while  the  columns  of  the  Mmiteur 
were  filled  with  loyal  addresses  from  the  marshals, 
superior  officers,  and  all  the  constituted  authorities, 
that  general  quiver,  the  invariable  precursor  of 
revolution,  was  distinctly  visible  in  all  classes.  A  March  6. 
royal  proclamation  convoked  the  two  Chambers  with 
all  possible  expedition:  the  Count  d'Artois  was 
dispatched,  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  Marshal  Macdonald,  to  Lyons,  the  former  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Constitutionalists,  the 
latter  to  steady  the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  army ; 
a  special  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  who,  with  the  duchess,  had  recently 
before  set  off  for  Bordeaux  to  celebrate  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  raising  of  the  royalist  standard  in  that 
city,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger,  and  the  necessity 
of  rousing  the  southern  provinces;  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon  was  oent  down  to  La  Vendee  to  endeavour, 
by  the  great  name  of  Conde,  to  revive  the  devoted 
fidelity  of  the  peasants  of  the  Bocage;  while  thei8i5.  c4>. 
command  of  an  army  of  reserve,  to  be  formed  ^tTY&b!x^^' 
Essone  and  Fontainbleau,  destined  specially  for  t^^^'^^^^. 
defence  of  the  capital,  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  deies,  175. ' 
Berry.* 

Great  eflforts  were  made  by  the  court  to  stimulate 
a  royalist  resistance;  but  they  were  only  partially ineffectnai 
successful.    In  Paris,  indeed,  the  young  men  of  thcto^mu- 
universities,  aware  that  France  owed  to  the  Bour-J^^^^^^" 
bons  its  first  decided  step  in  the  path  of  fireedom,nsunce. 
which  Napoleon  would  speedily  frustrate,  and  that 
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CHAP,  the  conscription  and  wars  would  soon  decimate 
Lxxvii.  ^YiQix  ranks  if  the  imperial  regime  were  restored^ 
1815.  enrolled  themselves  with  alacrity  as  volunteers ;  but 
th^  youth  of  the  country,  constituting  nine-tenths  of 
th^  physical  strength  of  the  nation,  hung  back. 
They  had  a  latent  dread  of  the  resumption  of  the 
national  domains  by  the  royalist  government,  because 
they  felt  that  justice  demanded  their  restitution ; 
they  identified  Napoleon  with  their  cause  and  that 
of  the  Revolution,  because  he  had  ^  risen  from  their 
ranks ;  and  they  were  so  thoroughly  exhausted  by 
previous  wars,  that  neither  for  one  party  nor  the 
other  could  they  be'induced  to  make  any  movement 
whatever.     The  great  bulk  of  the  influential 
citizens  in  towns  were  favourable  to  the  government 
*   of  the  Restoration,  and  entertained  a  serious  dread 
of  the  resumption  of  supreme  power  by  Napoleon ; 
but  they  were  few  in  number,  unarmed,  and  un- 
disciplined :  the  rural  population  regarded  the  Bour- 
bons with  tmdisguised  aversion ;  but  they,  too,  were 
apathetic,,  and  desired  only  to  remain  with  their 
ploughs :  the  whole  real  strength  of  the  nation  was 
placed  in  the  army,  and  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  regiments  of  royal  guards  at  Paris,  was  unani- 
mous, in  all  but  the  superior  ranks,  in>  favour  of  the 
>  Cap. !.  Emperor.    It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  must 
iSb^?*  be  the  result  of  a  civil  war  commenced  among  a 
227, 228.  people  placed  in  such  circumstances.^ 

The  court,  however,  was  strongly  supported,  in 
Sonit  and  words  at  Icast,  by  the  marshals  and  dignified  fimc- 
J^^P^'tionaries  of  the  empire.    Marshal  Soult,  as  minister 
of  fideUty.  at  War,  issued  a  vehement  proclamation  to  the  troops, 
in  which  he  stigmatized  the  ex-Emperor's  enterprize 
as  the  work  of  an  insensate  madman,  and  conjured 
them  by  every  feeling  of  honour,  patriotism,  and 
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fidelity,  to  abide  by  the  lilied  banner.*  The  columns  jj^^j 

of  the  Moniteur  were  loaded  for  above  a  fortnight  

with  addresses  in  the  same  strain  from  the  munici- 
pality  of  Paris  and  the  other  great  towns  in  France, 
the  whole  courte  of  law,  universities,  and  colleges  in 
the  kingdom  :  the  marshals  and  officers  in  command, 
whether  of  armies  or  garrisons :  in  fine,  the  whole 
authorities  and  constituted  bodies  throughout  the 
monarchy.  Recollecting  what  followed,  a  more 
melancholy  instance  of  human  baseness  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  •  Marshal  Ney,  in 
particular,  expressed  in  the  loudest  terms  his  indig- 
nation at  the  insane  attempt  of  the  Emperor;  and 
such  faith  did  the  govemmrat  put  in  his  fidelity, 
that  they  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
army  assembling  at  Lons-le-Saulnier  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invaders.  On  the  7th  March,  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  lev6e  at  the  Tuileries  to  take 

*  Soldiers !  That  man  who  so  lately  abdicitfed  in  the  fieiee  of  all 
Europe  an  usurped  power  of  which  he  made  so  fatal  an  use — Buona- 
parte—has descended  on  the  French  soil,  which  he  should  never  have 
seen  again.  What  does  he  desire  ?  Civil  war.  Whom  does  he  seek? 
Traitors.  Where  will  he  find  them  ?  Will  it  be  among  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  has  deceived  and  sacrificed  a  thousand  times,  in  misleading 
their  valour?  Will  it  be  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  whom  hb  bare 
name  fills  with  a  shudder  ?  Buonaparte  despises  us  enough,  to  think 
that  we  are  capable-  of  abandoning  a  legitimate  and  beloved  monarch, 
to  share  the  lot  of  a  man  who  is  now  but  an  adventurer.  He  beeves 
it,  madman  that  he  is !  And  his  last  act  of  insanity  reveals  him  entirely. 
Soldiers  I  The  French  army  is  the  bravest  army  in  Europe— it  will  also 
be  the  most  faithful.  Let  us  rally  round  the  spotless  lilied  banner,  at 
the  voice  of  the  father  of  his  people,  of  the  worthy  inheritor  of  the  vir* 
toes  of  the  great  Henry.  .  He  has  himsdf  traced  to  you  the  path  which 
you  ought  to  foUow :  he  has  put  at  your  head  that  Prinze,  the  model  of 
French  chevaliers,  whose  happy  return  to  his  country  has  chased  the 
usurper  from  it,  and  who  now  sets  foi;th  by  his  presence  to  destroy  his 
single  and  last  hope." — ^liS  Maxxsghai.  Due  nn  Dai.icatib,  Momteur^ 
m  March  1815;  and  Tubaubbau,  x.  228,  229.  Contrast  this  with 
Soult*s  proolamation  to  his  soldiers,  on  March  14i  1814,  AiUb^  X.  334 s 
and  say  what  is  the  consistency  or^delity  of  a  Revolution. 
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CHAP,  leave  of  the  King,  previous  to  setting  out  for  his 

 command.     "  Sire,**  said  he,  "  I  will  hring  hack 

1815.  Buonaparte  in  an  iron  cage."  *  "  Farewell  1"  re- 
*  Cap.  L  plied  the  monarch,  "  I  trust  to  your  honour  and 
^uoh.m. fidelity."  These  words,  coming  from  so  renowned  a 
Monitew  ^'^d  bravo  a  man,  made  a  great  impression, 

March  6  to  and  nothing  was  talked  of  in  Paris  for  some  days 
18, 1815.  j^^j  Marshal  Ney,  his  fidelity,  and  the  iron  cage.* 

Mortier  received  the  command  in  the  north  of 
^ifflniMri  France :  'Augereau  was  sent  to  Normandy :  full 
and  faUure powers  were  formirded  to  Massena  at  Toulon:  Oudi- 
Corat  Marseilles ;  and  every  thing  announced 

J'-^^  at  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  But,  meanwhile,  the 
progress  of  Napoleon  was  unopposed;  defection 
after  defection  succeeded  in  the  army,  and  it  was 
unhappily  soon  apparent  that  the  corps  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  which,  by  direction  of  Marshal  Soult, 
had  been  formed  in  echelon  on  the  frontier,  between 
Besan^on  and  Lyons,  to  observe  the  threatened  move- 
ments of  Murat,  was  giving  the  most  fatal  examples 
of  disaffection.  This  circumstance  was  immediately 
ascribed  to  the  treacherous  forethought  of  the 
war-minister :  the  clamour  daily  became  louder  as 
the  defection  of  one  regiment  after  another  was 
ascertained,  and  at  length  it  arose  to  such  a  height, 
that  he  was  publicly  denounced  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  a  confederate  of  Napoleon,  and  obliged 
Biarch  12.  to  resign  his  appointment.  His  successor,  Clarke, 
began  in  the  right  spirit,  when  in  his  order  of  the 
day,  announcing  his  appointment  to  the  army,  he 
said,  "  No  capitulation  can  be  entered  into  without 
infamy,  and,  sooner  or  later,  without  punishment. 

*  The  trath  of  this  statement  is  undoubted :  Marshal  Ney  admitted 
he  had  said  so  at  his  subsequent  trial. — See  Frocesde  Net  ;  and  Capb- 
riGUB,  i.  164. 
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To  what  a  deplorable  illusion  do  those  abandon  chap. 
themselves  who  now  yield  to  the  voice  of  a  man 
who  is  coming  to  tear  asunder  France  by  the 
hands  of  Frenchmen,  and  abandon  it  a  second 
time  to  the  fire  and  sword  of  strangers  I''  But 
though  a  momentary  confidence  was  restored  by  the 
energetic  conduct  of  the  new  war-minister,  the 
accounts  from  the  south  daily  added  strength  to  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  all  was  lost.    The  Count 
d'Artois,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal 
Macdonald,  had  arrived  at  Lyons,  the  second 
city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  first  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  the  seduction  of  Napoleon ;  and  though 
they  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  higher, 
more  opulent,  and  educated  classes,  yet  the  lower, 
orders  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  their  joy  at  the 
return  of  the  tricolor  standard ;  the  national  guard, 
as  usual  in  all  serious  crises,  was  divided  and  irreso- 
lute, while  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers  was  so^  Cap.  i. 
manifest,  that  they  refused  to  obey  the  orders  given  fbr^i;,^a^ 
putting  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  already 
began  to  murmur  because  they  had  not  been  led  outsso,  bi. 
to  join  the  standard  of  their  beloved  Emperor.^ 

It  was  soon  apparent,  from  the  agitation  among 
the  troops,  the  ardent  enthusiasm  .of  the  inferior  Adranoe 
oflicers,  and  the  universal  disregard  of  the  orders  of^^n  to^ 
the  superior,  that  the  crisis  was  approaching,  ajadj*^^*^ 
.that  Napoleon  might  soon  be  expected  on  the  oppo- issued 
j»ite  bank  of  the  llhone.  In  effect  he  soon  appeared,  12. 
surrounded  by  an  immense  concourse  of  soldiers, 
national  guards,  and  peasants,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Beauvoisin.    The  Count  d'Artois,  on  being 
informed  by  the  prefect  that  the  case  was  hopeless, 
left  Lyons,  and  retired  on  the  road  to  Paris.  Mao- 
donald  waited  a  little  longer,  but  without  being  able 
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OH^-^  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  troops ;  and 

 '  hardly  had  he  left  the  city,  when  Napoleon,  at  the 

head  of  his  advanced  guard,  entered  the  suburb  of 
La  Guillotiere,  and  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of 
an  immense  crowd,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  inhabitants,  was  conducted  to 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  where  he  receired  the 
keys  of  the  city.  None  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
however,  and  few  of  the  respectable  citizens,  attended 
his  levee.  This  great  success  at  once  gave  the 
Emperor  the  command  of  the  centre  of  France; 
emissaries  joined  him  from  all  quarters,  and  were 
dispatched  by  him  in  all  directions ;  and  considering 
himself  as  now  virtually  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
March  18.  authority,  he  issued  three  decrees,  the  first  dissol- 
ving the  Chambers  of  Peers  and  Deputies,  enjoining 
the  Deputies  to  return  forthwith  to  their  homes,  and 
convoking  the  electoral  colleges  for  an  extraordinary 
assembly  in  the  May  ensuing;  the  second  banishing 
of  new  the  whole  emigrants  returned  to  France,  who 
had  not  already  obtained  letters  of  amnesty  from  the 
imperial  or  republican  governments ;  the  third  abo- 
lishing titles  of  honour  and  noblesse,  and  restoring 
the  whole  laws  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
that  respect,  under  reservation  of  those  who  had 
obtained  titles  for  national  services,  and  which  had 
been  verified  at  the  Coundl.  By  a  fourth  decree, 
not  less  important  than  the  former,  the  whole  emi^^ 
grant  officers  in  the  army,  who  had  received  com- 
missions since  1st  April  1814,  were  struck  off  the 
list,  and  the  minister  at  war  was  absolutely  prohi- 
bited from  granting  them  any  pay,  even  for  part 
services.  These  decrees  at  once  indicated  the  spirit 
-of  the  government  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  which 
vwas  never  departed  from  during  the  whole  of  their 
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Gontinuatice.  It  was  no  longer  the  imperial  con-  chap. 
queror,  whose  will  was  law,  and  who  was  striving  to , 


reconstruct  the  scttttered  fragments  of  monarchical 
power,  who  was  at  the  head  of  affieiirs — it  was  the 
Consul  of  the  Revolution  who  was  now  in  the  ascen- 
dent ;  and  the  Emperor,  constrained  by  misfortune 
to  court  the  alliance  of  those  who,  of  all  men,  heiMonitear, 
most  cordially  detested,  was  glad  to  purchase  theJJ'J^**^^' 
passive  acquiescence  of  the  nation,  by  the  adoption!.  207,211! 
of  principles  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in  com-^°2i5f ' 
bating.^ 

Meanwhile  Marshal  Ney  travelled  rapidly  on  the 
way  to  the  army  to  Au&erre,  where  he  alighted  at  Flagrant 
the  hotel  of  Gramott,  the  prefect,  his  brother-in-^|^^^' 
law,  and  a  warm  partizan  of  Napoleon,  Doubts 
were  there,  for  the  first  time,  instilled  into  the  mar- 
shal's mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  upholding  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons;  and  these  increased  as  he 
advanced  nearer  to  Lyons,  and  perceived  the  vehe« 
ment  fermentation  which  was  arising  in  all  the  towns 
and  among  the  troops,  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon.. 
The  Emperor,  well  aware  of  the  vacillating,  and 
irresolute  character  of  his  lieutenant  every  where  but  . 
on  the  field  of  battle,  besieged  him  incessantly  with 
emissaries,  who  represented  the  cause  of  the  Bour« 
bons  as  irrecoverably  ruined,  appealed  to  his  old 
recollections,  and  repeated  with  warmth,  The 
Emperor  has  no  rancour  against  you ;  he  stretches 
out  his  arms  to  receive  you ;  he  agrees  with  you  as 
to  the  stranger:  there  will  be  no  more  war:  the 
national  principles  are  about  to  triumph.''  These 
earnest  appeals  from  his  old  companion  in  arms< 
proved  too  much  for  the  fidelity  of  the  marshal.  In 
charity  to  so  brave  an  enemy,  let  the  British  histo* 
rian  adopt  the  version  of  his  deplorable  and  disgrace* 
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GHAP.  fill  treacherVf  which  he  himself  has  given  :  **  I  had 
'  in  truth,**  said  he  at  his  trial,  "  kissed  the  hand  of 
^^^P'  the  King,  his  Majesty  having  presented  it  to  me 
when  he  wished  me  a  good  journey ;  the  descent  of 
Buonaparte  appeared  to  me  so  extravagant,  that  I 
spoke  of  it  with  indignation,  and  made  use,  in  truth, 
of  the  expression  of  the  iron  cage.    In  the  night  of 
the  ISth  of  March — down  to  which  time  I  protest 
my  fidelity — I  received  a  proclamation  drawn  by 
Napoleon,  which  I  signed.    Before  reading  it  to 
the  troops,  I  read  it  to  General  Bourmont,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  join  Buonaparte, 
and  that  the  Bourbons  had  committed  such  fol- 
lies that  they  could  no  longer  be  supported.**  On 
» Cap.  i.   the  14th,  accordingly,  the  fatal  proclamation  was 
Proofs  de  Published  to  the  troops,  which  afterwards  cost  him 
Marshal   his  life,  and  has  for  ever  disgraced  his  memory.*^ 
BSic^ui.  France  was  far  indeed  from  the  days  when  the 
236, 246.  Chevalier  Bayard,  addressing  the  Constable  de  Bour- 

♦  "  Officers  and  soldiers,  the  cause  of  the  Bourhons  is  irrevocably 
lost !  The  legitimate  dynasty  which  the  French  nation  has  adopted,  is 
about  again  to  mount  upon  the  throne;  it  is  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, our  sovereign,  that  it  alone  belongs  to  reign  over  this  beautiful 
country.  Wliat  care  we  whether  the  noblesse  of  the  Bourbons  shall 
determine  again  to  emigrate  or  remain  amongst  us  ?  The  sacred  cause 
of  liberty  and  of  our  independence  shall  no  longer  be  blasted  by  their 
presence.  They  have  sought  to  wither  our  military  laurels,  but  they 
are  deceived.  Those  laurels  are  the  fruit  of  noble  toils,  which  are  for 
ever  eng^ven  in  our  memories.  Soldiers !  the  time  has  gone  past  when 
mankind  were  to  be  governed  by  stifling  their  voice ;  liberty  triumphs 
at  last,  and  Napoleon,  our  august  Emperor,  is  about  to  establish  it  for 
ever.  Let  this  noble  cause  henceforth  be  ours,  and  that  of  all  French- 
men ;  let  all  the  brave  men,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  be 
penetrated  with  that  great  truth.  Soldiers  I  I  have  often  led  yon  to 
victory ;  now  I  am  about  to  unite  you  to  that  immortal  phalanx  which 
Napoleon  leads  to  Paris,  and  which  will  arrive  there  in  a  few  days ;  and 
there  our  hopes  and  our  happiness  will  be  for  ever  realized.  Vwe 
JEmpereur,^ — IjB  Marechal  if  Empire,  Pbincb  db  ul  Mobkwa,  Lant 
le  Saulnier,  13M  March  1815 ;  Maniteur,  2lst  March  1815 ;  and  Cafe- 
"riGUE,  i.  215. 
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bon  with  dying  voice,  when  stretched  on  the  wayside  chap« 
in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ^^^^^^ 
cross  of  his  sword-hilt,  said,  "  Pity  not  me ;  pity  those  ^^^^ 
who  fight  against  their  king,  their  country,  and 
their  oath.*' 

Ney  himself  read  the  proclamation  to  his  troops, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  threw  his  hat  in  the  air,  q^^^^^ 
waved  his  sabre,  and  cried,  Vive  FMmpereur.  Thedef^on 
enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds ;  thearmy. 
privates,  drummers,  and  inferior  officers  of  all  the 
regiments,  foot  and  horse  mixed,  crowded  in  ecstasy 
round  the  marshal  to  express  their  gratitude ;  caps  and 
sabres  were  waved  aloft  in  air,  with  frantic  joy ;  but 
the  superior  officers  kept  aloof,  and  many  honourable 
men,  particularly  Lecourbe  and  Beauregard,  open* 
ly  expressed  their  detestation  at  a  step  which,  recall- 
ing  the  shameless  treachery  of  the  Prsetorian  Guards 
in  the  lower  empire,  had  for  ever  disgraced  the 
French  army.  The  defection  of  Ney,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  that  of  his  whole  army, 
proved  at  once  fatal  to  the  royal  authority.  Not 
only  was*  there  no  longer  any  obstacle  whatever  to 
the  approach  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  but  every  pos- 
sible facility  was  affi)rded  to  it ;  for  the  troops 
sent  out  to  oppose  him  having  all  joined  the 
Imperial  standards,  he  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  force  to  the  capital.  Nor  were 
affairs  less  menacing  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces.  In  the  former,  Lefebvre  Desnouettes 
having  set  out  from  Paris  for  that  purpose,  had 
penetrated  into  La  Fere,  corrupted  its  garrison,  and 
having  been  checked  by  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of 
General  Abouville,  the  governor,  renewed  his  at- 
tempts on  the  principal  towns  of  Picardy,  the  gar- 
risons of  which  were  with  difficulty  retained  in  their 
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CHAP,  duty ;  while  D^Erlon,  at  Lille,  led  out  his  troops  on 

 the  road  to  Paris  to  join  in  the  conspiracy ;  but  he 

was  met  on  the  way  by  Mortier,  on  his  road  to  take 
I  Beanch.  the  Command  in  the  northern  fortresses,  sent  back  to 
^Msf^Cap.  Lille,  and  arrested.  It  was  by  this  fortanate  event 
TMb.'^"^^*  alone  that  the  means  of  escape  were  left  open  to  the 
232.236;  royal  femily.* 

In  this  esLtremity  the  measures  of  the  government 
Condoctofwere  as  vigorous  as  the  exigency  of  the  circum* 
in  the^iast  stauccff  required ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  rendered 
extremity.  miavaiUug  from  the  want  of  any  armed  force  to  de- 
fend the  throne.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met, 
March  11. pursuaucc  of  the  summons  of  the  king;  loyal 
addresses  were  carried  by  a  vast  majority,  thanks  in 
profusion  voted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who,  in 
this  trying  crisis,  had  adhered  to  their  duty  and  their 
oaths ;  the  garrisons  of  Antibes  and  La  Fere  were 
declared  to  have  deserved  well  of  their  cpuntry ; 
Marshals  Macdonald  and  Mortier  received  the 
warmest  thanks  of  both  houses ;  and  the  court  for  a 
brief  season  flattered  themselves  that  by  these 
measures,  and  the  influence  of  the  legislature  on  the 
public  mind,  the  progress  of  treason  in  the  army 
and  disaffection  in  the  people  would  be  arrested. 
But  the  time  was  past  when  a  vote  of  the  legislature 
could  make  the  arms  drop  from  the  soldiers'  hands ; 
the  Revolution  had  accustomed  them  to  violent 
changes  in  the  government ;  the  PrsBtorian  Guards 
laughed  at  votes  of  the  Chambers,  and  were  re- 
solved to  have  an  emperor  of  their  own  selection* 
The  fatal  news  of  the  treachery  of  Marshal  Ney, 
and  the  defection  of  his  troops,  paralysed  every 
heart ;  it  at  once  demonstrated  that  the  army  had 
determined  tO'  place  the  Emperor  on  the  throne,  and 
.   that  all  hope  for  the  royalists  was  lost.  Driven  from 
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every  otber  position,  the  government  endeavoured  chap. 
to  stop  the  movement  by  frequent  and  earnest  ap> 
peals  to  the  charter,  which  were  carried  by  great 
majorities  in  both  Chambers,  and  Napoleon  was  March  16. 
denounced  as  a  public  enemy ;  but  what  was  the 
charter  to  an  impassioned  soldiery,  or  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Conqueror  by  the  legislature  to  the  ruth- 
less veterans  who  sighed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
glory,  license,  and  {Sunder  to  which  he  had  accus- 
tomed them?  Every  post  brought  accounts  of  the 
desertion  of  fresh  bodies  of  men,  and  the  universal 
transport  which  had  seized  upon  the  army :  the  de- 
fection of  Lyons,  and  of  Ney  in  Burgundy,  determin- 
ed  the  troops  assembled  as  the  last  reserve  at  Es- 
Sonne  and  Fontainbleau ;  and  the  despatches  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri  and  Marshal  Oudinot,  who  com-* 
manded  them,  announced  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  relied  on<    As  a  last  resource,  the  aged  king 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  honour  and  loyalty  of  the 
French  character.    "  I  have  pledged  myself,"  said  March  i6. 
he,    to  the  Allied  sovereigns  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
army  in  the  face  of  Eun^e.   If  Napoleon  triumphs, 
five  hundred  thousand  strangers  will  immediately 
inundate  France.    You  who  follow  at  this  moment  March  is. 
other  standards  than  mine,  I  see  in  you  nothing 
but  children  led  astray:  abjure  your  error;  come 
and  throw  yourselves  into  the  arms  of  your  father,  i  Procia- 
and  I  pledge  my  honour  that  all  shall  be  forgotten/' ]^eh  is. 
Vain  words  I  The  army  rejected  with  contempt  thej^is.^^^ 
proffered  amnesty;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  March  is', 
vain  called  on  the  youth  of  France  to  imitate  those  ^  ^Mb! 
of  Prussia,  and  enrol  themselves  for  the  defence  of^^>^tV 

...  I       .  «  •        1         1  Beanch.m. 

their  country ;'  vain  was  the  promise  that  the  ap-223, 23i. 
preaching  campaign  should  count  triple  to  the^„^^^^ 
troops,  anda  national  recompense  be  awarded  to  those    ^  ^* 
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CHAP,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity ;  all, 

 '  all  was  shattered  against  the  treason  and  revolt  of 

the  army. 

At  length  the  fatal  hour  arrived.   On  the  19th 
The  King  March  a  review  of  the  national  and  royal  guards 
from  Paris  took  place ;   but  few  of  the  former,   and  still 
to  GhtSS.  fewer  volunteers  were  to  be  seen ;  and  after  it  was 
over,  the  latter,  instead  of  taking  the  road  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  as  had  been  announced,  to  combat  the 
enemy,  defiled  by  that  to  Beauvais,  evidently  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  royal  family.    At  dinner,  the 
king  announced  to  the  few  faithful  friends  who  still 
adhered  to  him,  that  he  was  about  to  abandon  the 
Tuileries.    Tears  fell  from  every  eye,  the  mournful 
prospect  of  a  second  exile,  of  France  subjected  again 
to  military  despotism,  vanquished,  overrun,  and  pro- 
bably partitioned,  arose  in  gloomy  perspective  to 
March  19.  cvery  mind.  The  king,  calm  and  resigned,  address- 
ed a  few  words  of  comfort  to  each,  and  after  making 
a  few  necessary  arrangements^  signed  a  proclama- 
tion dissolving  the  Chambers,  directing  the  mem- 
bers forthwith  to  separate,  and  to  assemble  again  at 
such  place  as  the  king  should  appoint.    This  jwo- 
clamation,  drawn  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  20th,  when  Paris  was,  lite- 
rally speaking,  without  a  government ;  for  the  king 
and  royal  family  departed  at  midnight,  taking  the 
March  20.  road  to  Bcauvais.   They  travelled  rapidly ;  by  noon 
on  the  20th  they  were  at  Abbeville,  and  in  the  even- 
ing at  Lille,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders.  There 
they  received  proofs  of  fidelity,  to  which,  in  old 
France,  they  had  long  been  strangers ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, untouched  by  the  profligacy  of  the  Revolu- 
March  21  tiou,  crowded  round  the  illustrious  exiles  with  un- 
and  22.    feigned  cuthusiasm,  and  manifested  such  sympathy^ 
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that  the  king  was  induced  to  establish  his  residence  chap. 

there  for  a  few  days  ;  and  more  than  one  royal  ordi  

nance  bears  date  from  that  place.  It  was  soon  disco- 
vered,  however,  that  the  garrison  could  not  be  trust- 
ed ;  in  vain  Marshals  Macdonald  and  Mortier  exert- 
ed themselves,  with  an  energy  worthy  of  the  ancient 
loyalty  and  present  warlike  renown  of  the  French  army, 
to  retain  the  troops  in  the  path  of  their  duty ;  the  con- 
tagion was  universal  5  the  intelligence  that  Napoleon 
had  entered  Paris,  rendered  the  ferment  irresistible ; 
the  men  maintained  that  it  was  intended-to  give  them 
up  to  the  stranger,  and  loudly  declared  that  they 
would  not  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  soldiers.    Meanwhile,  the  royal  guard  and 
volunteers  who  had  followed  the  kinof  into  French 
Flanders,  worn  out  by  marching,  misled  by  perfidy, 
repelled  from  every  fortified  gate,  melted  away  or 
disappeared ;  and  the  unhappy  Louis,  finding  treach-  March  25. 
ery  and  disaffection  thickening  on  all  sides  around  ^^'^^^^^ 
him,  was  glad  to  leave  Lille,  abandon  the  French    so,  si 
territor)%  and  take  the  road  by  Tpres  to  Ghent,  243,' 249. 
where  he  established  his  court  on  the  25th,  and  ^"255 
remained  during  the  melancholy  period  of  the  Hun.326, 340. 
dred  Days. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  travelled  so  rapidly  from 
Lyons,  that  his  faithful  guard  could  not  keep  up  Napoleon 
with  his  carriage,  and  on  the  19th  reached  Fontain- "^^^^ 
bleau.    He  has  himself  described  the  journey  fromWeau,^nd 
Frejus  to  Paris  as  being  the  happiest  period  of  his  Paris  at 
life,'  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  so ;  for  it"^** 
at  once  restored  his  fortunes  and  penetrated  hisCwes.  iv. 
heart :  it  was  prodigal  of  enthusiasm  and  redolent 
of  joy:  it  banished  melancholy  and  revived  hope. 
During  that  marvellous  journey,  the  Emperor  seemed 
to  tread  on  air;  borne  aloft  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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CHAP,  soldiers,  and  the  ardour  of  a  portion  of  the  people, 

— :  ^he  literally  flew  to  empire  :  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 

1815.  ijQjjg  g^^]^  hefore  his  approach,  the  glories  of  the 
empire  seemed  to  redescend  upon  his  brows.  Such 
was  the  rapture  which  this  marvellous  resurrection 
inspired  in  his  mind,  that  it  was  not  even  for  a 
moment  damped  by  the  sight  of  Fontainbleau,  and 
1  Ante,  X.  the  spot  whore  he  bad  addressed  his  faithful  guard  :^ 
with  almost  infantine  joy  he  wandered  over  the  splen- 
did apartments  of  the  palace,  the  successive  scene  of 
his  festivity  and  wretchedness,  and  conversed  fami- 
liarly with  his  attendants  on  the  beauty  of  the  undu- 
lated outline  of  the  forest,  and  the  vast  marble 
basins  where  the  swans  exhibited  their  stately 
plumage.  It  was  not  surprising  that  such  all* 
absorbing  transports  had  seized  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor,  for  the  intelligence  from  Paris  exceeded 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Couriers  from 
Lavalette,  the  postmaster,  who  had  long  secretly, 
and  now  openly  espoused  his  cause,  announced,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  520th,  that  the  King  and 
'Moniteui'.Eoyal  Family  had  left  the  Tuileries  the  night  before» 
1816.  '  and  that  the  Emperor's  arrival  was  anxiously  expect- 
Roux         ^®  consequence,  at  two  o'dock  in 

xi.  86, the  afternoon,  but  purposely  delayed  his  progress, 
Ss!  TOb.so  that  it  was  a  quarter  to  nine  at  night  before  his 
carriage  entered  the  court  of  the  Tuileries.* 

This  was  done  in  order  that  the  population  of  the 
UiiiTeraai  Capital,  with  the  majority  of  whom  the  Emperor  was 
il^onl^the^^l^  aware  he  was  not  popular,  should  not  be  made 
Imperial  acquainted  with  his  arrival,  which  accordingly  was  the 
case.  But  the  doors  ot  the  palace,  and  the  whole  inner 
court  of  the  Carrousel,  from  the  triumphal  arch  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  staircase,  was  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  generals,,  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  were  in  the 
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secret,  and  who  received  their  heloved  chief  with  the  chap. 
most  unbounded  transports  of  joy.    The  moment 


that  the  carriage  stopped,  ho  was  seized  by  those 
next  the  door,  borne  aloft  in  their  arms,  amidst 
deafening  cheers,  through  a  dense  and  brilliant 
crowd  of  epaulettes,  hurried  literally  above  the  heads 
of  the  throng  up  the  great  stair  into  the  salon  of 
reception,  where  a  splendid  array  of  the  ladies  of 
the  imperial  court,  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
violet  bouquets,  half-concealed  in  the  richest  laces, 
received  him  with  transports,  and  imprinted  fervent 
kisses  on  his  cheeks,  bis  hands,  and  even  his  dress. 
Never  was  such  a  scene  witnessed  in  history:  it  was 
more  personally  gratifying  than  the  English  joy  at 
the  return  of  Charles  11. ;  for  it  was  not  the  grati-*  Cap  J. 
tude  of  a  nation  for  the  restoration  of  a  government,  ^ibft** 
but  the  transports  of  a  party  for  the  return  of  a  2^2,253. 


man.^ 


Napoleon  might  well  have  asked  on  this  night, 
like  Voltaire  on  his  last  return  to  Paris,  whether  His  dyii 
they  meant  to  make  him  die  of  joy;  and  he  hasj^^^^l 
without  doubt  truly  described  this  day  as  the  mo8t"«**^ 
delightful  of  his  life,  but  it  was  also  his  last  of 
unmixed  satisfaction.    After  the  transports  of  the 
first  reception  were  over,  and  he  retired  to  rest  in 
the  imperial  apartments  of  the  Tuileries,  he  had 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  means  he  possessed  of  maintaining 
his  position  on  the  dizzy  pinnacle  on  which  he  was 
again  elevated.    On  landing  in  the  gulf  of  St  Juan, 
his  first  words  had  been  "  Voila  le  Congres  dissous 
but  he  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  effect  would  be  just  the  reverse  :  that  his 
return  would  at  once  terminate  all  the  divisions,  and 
still  all  the  jealousies,  which  were  beginning  to  alienate 
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CHAP,  the  European  sovereigns,  and  that  legions  as  formi- 
i— ^^dable  as  those  beneath  which  he  had  already  sunk, 
would  erelong  inundate  his  domihions.  To  meet 
the  forces  of  coalesced  Europe,  the  means  at  his 
disposal  were  fearfully  diminished.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  exceed  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  army 
and  of  the  imperial  functionaries,  and  he  could 
reckon  with  certainty  on  their  cordial  support ;  but 
the  troops  under  arms  did  not  exceed  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  even  if  the  whole  veterans  were  recalled 
to  his  standards,  their  number  would  not  be  more 
than  doubled;  the  civil  employes  were  incapable 
of  forming  a  corps  in  the  field  \  and  amidst  all  the 
transports  of  his  journey  from  St  Juan,  he  had 
perceived,  with  secret  disquietude,  that  his  sup- 
porters were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  very  lowest 
classes,  and  that  the  more  respectable  peasants  in 
the  country,  and  citizens  in  the  towns,  gazed  with 
silent  wonder  on  his  progress.  General  support 
from  the  physical  strength  of  the  nation  he  could 
not  hope  for;  the  recollection  of  the  conscription 
was  too  recent ;  the  horror  at  war  too  strong ;  the 
exhaustion  of  the  military  population  too  complete, 
to  permit  any  efiectual  aid  :  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
1  Cap.i.  mighty  conqueror  who  had  been  borne  to  the  throne 
^b^x^*  on  the  shoulders  of  the  army,  found  his  chief  em- 
253, 257.  barrassment  from  the  want  of  military  resources.^ 

The  very  next  morning  showed  on  what  an  altered 
Uifl  great  and  prccarious  footing  his  authority  was  now  placed, 
fiiungup^"^^®  whole  troops  in  Paris  indeed  assembled  with 
hig  ap-     tumultuous  joy  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  enthu- 
^nu.     siastic  cheers  burst  from  them  when  the  Emperor 
appeared,  and  they  received  with  rapture  the  veter- 
ans of  the  old  guard,  who  had  now  been  forwarded  by 
post-horses  from  Lyons,  and  whose  sunburnt  visages. 
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worn  shoes,  and  dirty  garments,  showed  the  fatigues  chap. 

they  had  undergone  in  keeping  up  with  the  rapid  

advance  of  Napoleon.  But  when  he  came  to  make 
his  appointments  for  the  imperial  government,  a  very 
different  disposition  manifested  itself.  The  impe- 
rial party  were  all  in  raptures  at  the  Emperor's  re- 
turn ;  hut  very  few  among  them  were  willing  to  accept 
the  perilous  honour  of  a  situation  of  responsibility  in 
his  government  A  secret  sense  of  their  shameful 
tergiversations  ;  a  feeling  that  they  were  disgraced  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  equally  by  their  treachery  to  the 
empire  and  the  restoration ;  a  clear  perception  of  the 
danger  with  which  any  prominent  situation  would  be 
attended  under  this  second  revolutionary  dynasty, 
kept  almost  all  the  leading  men  at  first  aloof  from  his 
service.  Fouche  was  the  first  person  he  sent  for :  it 
was  a  signal  proof  to  what  straits  the  Emperor  was 
reduced,  when  he  was  obliged  to  commence  with  theicap.i. 
old  bloodstained  regicide,  for  whose  treachery  to  him-  ^{^^ 
self  he  had  formerly  said  with  truth  that  the  scaffold  26o,  26i. 
would  have  been  the  appropriate  punishment.'* 

Fouche,  aware  of  his  importance  as  the  head  of 
the  old  Republican  party,  upon  whose  temporary  mscwa 
alliance  with  the  army  the  Emperor's  power  wasj^^^"" 
entirely  founded,  made  his  own  terms.    He  at  first  po^i^^ 
desired  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  Napo- 
leon was  desirous  for  him  to  return  to  his  old  situa- 
tion as  the  head  of  the  police,  to  which  he  at  length 
acceded,  from  a  belief,  which  the  event  proved  to  be 
well  founded,  that  it  would  give  him  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  interior,    Cambaceres  was  offered  the 
situation  of  minister  of  justice ;  he  at  once  declined 
it,  and  was  only  prevailed  on  to  accept,  on  the  engage- 

•  "Due  d'OtraDte,  votre  tetedoit  tombersor  recKhafaud.** — Fouchb, 
Memrirs,  I  417,  418,  and  Ante,  YIL  SOI. 
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CHAP,  ment  that  he  should  not  he  called  on  to  take  a  part 

 lin  any  political  measures.    Even  Caulaincourt  re- 

1815.  fQse(j  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  he 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  han  under  which  he  would 
he  laid  hy  the  potentates  of  Europe,  to  undertake  its 
responsihility.  M.  Mole  resolutely  declined  the  same 
oflSce,  and  frankly  avowed  to  the  Emperor  that  he 
thought  the  drama  was  concluded ;  that  the  dead 
could  not  he  resuscitated.  Napoleon  admitted  the 
immense  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  that  they 
proceeded  chiefly  from  the  impracticable  character 
of  the  party  with  which  he  was  linked  in  the  interior. 
As  a  pledge  of  his  adoption  of  their  principles  he  ap- 
pointed Camot  minister  of  the  interior,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  organization  of  the  national  guard ; 
Caulaincourt,  by  his  positive  command,  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  as 
2™26i  ^7  *  similar  compulsion,  was  forced  to  take 

Cap.  i.     that  of  secretary  of  state :  while  Davoust,  who  had 

259  261  ... 

Buchez  *  been  in  disgrace  during  the  whole  of  the  Restora- 
ad^ST^ss'        without  difficulty  accepted  the  situation  of  min- 
ister at  war.^ 

The  same  disinclination  for  office — a  most  unusual 
General  '  and  ominous  circumstance  in  France — ^was  manifest- 
the^peopie  cd  in  all  the  inferior  departments  of  government. 
France.    '^^^  situation  of  prefect,  formerly  solicited  with  such 
eagerness,  and  accepted  with  such  gratitude,  became 
now  so  much  the  object  of  aversion,  that  it  was  bestow- 
ed on  persons  who  would  never  have  been  deemed  com- 
petent, or  who  had  been  actually  disgraced  under  the 
imperial  government;  among  the  rest  M.  Frochet, 
who  had  been  so  severely  stigmatized  by  the  Em- 
peror for  his  weakness  in  the  conspiracy  of  Malet, 
reappeared  as  prefect  of  the  departments  of  the 
Rhone.    A  general  stupor  prevailed  in  all  the  pro- 
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Tinces ;  even  those  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  in  chap. 

the  first  instance  manifested  the  greatest  joy  at  the  

Emperor's  return.  The  people  of  the  eastern  provinces 
in  particular,  among  whom  the  revolutionary  spirit 
had  always  been  most  ardent,  and  who,  from  their 
localities  having  been  the  theatre  of  war  during  the 
last  invasion,  were  most  exasperated  against  the 
Allies,  were  thunderstruck  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  of  the  ISth  March,  and  contem- 
plated with  undisguised  apprehension  a  return  of  the 
innumerable  hordes  of  Cossacks  and  Calmucks  to  ra- 
vage their  fields.  Ageneral  stupor  pervaded  the  whole 
of  France,  the  result  partly  of  shame,  partly  of  dis- 
trust, partly  of  terror.  It  was  evident  that  the  once 
colossal  power  of  the  Emperor  had  been  irrevocably 
shaken  by  his  first  overthrow,  and  consequent  abdica- 
tion ;  confidence  at  once  in  his  good  fortune  and  sta- 
bility of  character  was  at  an  end ;  while  the  effi- 
ciency and  vigour  of  his  administration  was  essen- 
tially impaired  by  the  alliance,  evidently  forced,  ^  Cap.  i. 
which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Jaco-T^bfl?' 
bins,  and  the  admission  of  many  of  the  most  dan-^^^^^?^*.. 
gerous  of  their  faction  mto  the  most  important  offices  S7i,  884. 
of  government.^ 

The  march  of  Napoleon  to  Paris  had  been  so 
rapid,  that  the  provinces  were  in  great  part  ignorant  Efforts  of 
of  his  having  advanced  beyond  Grenoble,  when  tBey  ^^f^^'*^®^ 
were  informed  of  his  arrival  at  Paris.    Thus  '^^"'J^JJi®^^^ 
inhabitants  were  stupefied  by  this  portentous  event ;  royalut  re- 
and  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces  at  least, 
far  from  being  disposed  to  transfer  their  allegiance, 
and  trample  under  feet  their  oaths,  at  the  beck  of 
the  Prsetorian  guards  of  the  capital,  Guienne,  Lan- 
guedoc,  Provence,  and  Bordeaux,  spontaneously 
took  up  arms;  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  in  the 

VOL.  X.  3  k 
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CHAP,  southern  provinces,  actively  commenced  the  organ!- 
Lxxvii.  23,t|QQ  and  direction  of  the  new  levies ;  while  the 
J815.  presence  of  the  Duchess  at  Bordeaux,  whither  she 
had  gone,  as  already  noticed,  to  he  present  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  12th  March,  when  the  Royalist 
standard  was  first  hoisted  in  that  city,  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  its  inhabi- 
March  14.  t;ants%    Such  was  the  ardour  which  her  character 
and  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  her  bearing  excited, 
that  fifteen  thousand  national  guards,  in  that  city 
■and  its  department  alone,  declared  for  her;  and  even 
the  troops  of  the  line  in  the  adjoining  forts  of  Blaye 
March  18.  and  Chatoau-Trompette,  whom  she  passed  in  re- 
view, seemed  to  have  caught  the  generous  flame^ 
and  to  incline  at  least  to  support  her  cause.  At 
Toulon,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  was  most  favourably 
received,  both  by  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the 
-national  guards;  Marshal  Massena,  who  commanded 
there,  remained  firm  in  his  allegiance ;  and  so 
unanimous  was  the  desire  to  resist  the  imperial 
government,  that  the  old  Republicans  stood  side  by 
side  in  the  volunteer  ranks  with  the  young  Royalists. 
Encouraged  by  these  favourable  appearances,  a  vast, 
but  withal  skilfully  combined,  plan  of  operations  was 
concerted.    It  was  agreed  that  the  army  of  the 
south,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  should  march  in  two 
divisions,  the  one  by  Avignon  and  Valence,  the 
other  by  Gap  and  Grenoble,  on  Lyons,  the  common 
'  Cup.  i.  centre  of  their  operations ;  while  the  army  of  Bor- 
¥hib?x?'  deaux,  of  equal  strength,  should  move  towards  La 
269, 275.  Vendee  and  Britanny,  and  awaken  the  dormant  but 
384,400.  inextinguishable  loyalty  of  the  western  provinces.^ 
How  formidable,  wide-spread,  and  welUcombined 
soever  this  movement  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  soon 
shattered  against  the  treason  of  thc^army,  the  magic 
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of  the  Emperor's  name,  and  the  deplorable  subjeo  chap. 
tion  of  the  provinces  to  Paris,  which  had  resulted  ^^^^^^ 
from  the  centralization  of  the  Revolution.  Grouchy, 
whose  former  zeal  for  the  Bourbons,  and  recent  deser- 
tion  of  their  cause,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  hisjj^i^^^ 
fidelity,  was  sent  with  all  the  troops  he  could  ^^^^^^Ijj^f^ 
at  Lyons  against  the  Duke  d'Angouleme ;  while  provioo^ 
Clauzel,  whose  republican  principles  had  long  kept 
him  in  comparative  disgrace  with  the  Emperor  at 
the  zenith  of  his  fortunes,  was  sent  with  a  large  body 
of  men,  collected  in  the  central  provinces,  against 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme.  The  instructions  of  both 
officers  were  brief  and  simple — to  put  an  end  at 
any  sacrifice  to  the  civil  war/'    The  unbounded 
sway  of  the  Emperor  with  the  soldiers,  rendered 
this  a  more  easy  task  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Marching  through  the  central  provinces,  and  distri* 
buting  every  where  the  Emperor's  proclamations^ 
Clauzel  soon  rallied  the  whole  regular  troops  there 
to  his  standard,  and  approached  the  Gironde  with  so 
formidable  a  force,  -that  the  regular  soldiers  in  the 
forts  of  Bordeaux  were  entirely  paralyzed ;  and  they 
declared,  that  although  they  would  not  permit  any 
injuiy  to  be  done  to  the  Duchess  d' Angouleme,  they  May  ss. 
would  not  combat  against  their  comrades  in  arms* 
In  vain,  with  the  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa,  she  ap- 
pealed to  their  loyalty,  their  oaths,  their  patriotism^ 
and  every  feeling  which  could  rouse  men  of  honour; 
she  addressed  not  the  simple  and  loyal  Hungarians, 
but  the  corrupted  and  demoralized  French.  A 
mournful  silence,  interrupted  only  by  isolated  demon-  Aprfi  3.  • 
strations  of  attachment,  met  all  her  heroic  appeals ;  2(li 
and  with  a  heart  penetrated  with  grief,  she  wasBe«ich.iiL 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  embark  on  board  a^^f^' 
Sritisb  vessel,*  which  soph  conveye4  her  far  from  the  ^^s*  2W- 
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CHAP,  treason  of  her  country  to  the  more  faithful  shores  of 
 England. 

1815.      'Yh^  eflForts  of  the  Duke  d' Angouleme  in  the  southern 
Progress  provinces,  though  attended  in  the  end  with  no  hotter 
nation  of  success,  werc,  in  the  outset,  of  a  more  senous 
J^^^  description.    The  chief  royalist  army  there,  under 
April  3.  the' command  of  the  duke  in  person,  advanced  in  the 
heginning  of  April  from  Toulouse,  eight  thousand 
strong,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  National 
Guards,  towards  Valence,  and  defeated  a  hody  of 
regular  soldiers  at  the  hridge  of  La  Drome.  En- 
couraged hy  the  successful  result  of  this  action,  in 
which  he  displayed  equal  courage  and  conduct,  the 
prince  advanced  to  Valence  and  threatened  Lyons. 
This  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  Napoleon  was 
no  sooner  informed  of  it  by  telegraph,  than  he 
dispatched  Grouchy  to  that  city,  with  full  powers  to 
combat  or  negotiate,  but  with  the  most  positive  in- 
structions, at  all  hazards,  to  terminate  the  civil  war. 
This  soon  became  no  difficult  matter.    While  the 
principal  army,  which  advanced  by  Valence,  was 
gaining  this  success,  the  second  royalist  corps,  under 
General  Emouf,  occupied  Sisteron,  and  advanced  to 
Gap,  on  the  same  road  which  Napoleon  had  so 
recently  traversed.     But  there  the  men  were  so 
moved  by  the  accoimts  which  they  received  from  the 
peasants  of  his  marvellous  progress,  and  the  procla* 
mationsfrom  his  nervous  pen  which  they  sawplacard- 
1  Cap.  i   ed  on  the  walls,  that  the  regular  soldiers  all  mounted 
P^^^'^^the  tricolor  cockade,  and  declared  for  the  cause  of 
803,483.  Napoleon.^ 

By  this  defection  the  right  flank  of  the  Duke 
d' Angouleme  was  uncovered :  Grouchy  was  advancing 
with  a  powerful  force  in  front  from  Lyons;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  intelligence  arrived  that  General 
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Gilly,  with  another  body  of  regular  troops,  ^^lmvil 

marching  from  Nismes  upon  the  Pont  St  Esprit  to  

cut  off  his  retreat  In  these  circumstances,  to  retire 
became  unavoidable ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
grade  movement  commenced,  than  the  hatred  of  thedrUwarm 
peasants  of  Dauphiny  to  the  royalist  cause,  and  their 
ancient  enemies  the  Proven9als,  broke  out  on  all^^i^ces. 
sides  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  situation  of  the^^"^** 
prince  became  extremely  critical.     The  obvious 
danger  of  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  now  induced  the  duke's  generals 
to  Urge  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  provide  for 
his  individual  safety,  which  he  might  easily  have 
done  by  escaping  into  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Piedmont ;  but  he  positively  refused,  with  true  honour, 
to  separate  from  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  A 
convention  was  therefore  proposed  to  General  Gilly 
at  Pont  St  Esprit,  and  at  once  agreed  to,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  royal  army  should  lay  down 
its  arms  and  be  disbanded,  and  an  entire  amnesty 
be  awarded  to  all  persons  engaged  in  it.  Grouchy, 
however,  would  not  ratify  the  capitulation,  and 
retained  .the  duke  in  captivity,  in  defiance  of  its  pro- 
visions. The  first  telegraphic  despatch  announced  the 
conclusion  of  the  capitulation,  and  Maret  prevailed 
on  Napoleon  to  ratify  it.  A  few  hours  after,  a  second 
telegraphic  despatch  declared  that  Grouchy  had  not 
ratified  the  convention;  but  Monnier,  the  under- 
secretary of  state,  did  not  communicate  it  to  the 
Emperor  till  the  evening,  by  which  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  answer  to  the  first,  the  prince  was  April  & 
already  free.  A  violent  ebullition  of  the  imperial  wrath 
immediately  took  place;  but  it  was  soon  over,  and 
Napoleon  was  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  end  that  he  was 
saved  the  necessity  of  acting  with  severity  to  a  descend- 
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c?HAP.  aBt  of  Henry  IV.  Soon  after,  the  Duke  de  Bourbotl 
.'retired  from  La  Vendee,  where  he  had  failed  in 


1815.  exciting  any  insurrection :  resistance  speedily  disap- 
peared on  all  sides,  and  on  the  20th  April  a  hun- 
dred guns,  discharged  from  the  Invalides,  and  re- 
echoed from  all  the  fortresses  of  France,  announced 
that  the  civil  war  was  terminated,  and  the  imperial 
authority  every  where  re-established.  To  the  honour 
of  Napoleon,  it  must  be  added,  that  no  executions  or 
bloodshed  stained  his  restoration,  and  that,  with  the 
1  Thib.  T.  exception  of  a  few  measures  of  police  against  the 
c^'.^'  emigrants  and  Royal  Guards,  and  the  vigorous 
^^^^A.  application  of  the  laws  against  the  Bourbons,  no 
488, 521.  measures  of  severity  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  Hundred  Days.^ 

Napoleon's  authority  was  now  fully  established  in 
MiHtary  France ;  but  it  was  not  in  France  that  the  real  oh- 
be^^n  Btacles  to  his  sovereignty  were  to  be  found.  It  was 
at  Vienna  that  the  enemies  alone  capable  of  over- 
turning his  empire  existed;  and  the  intelligence 
of  his  marvellous  success,  by  revealing  the  hither- 
to unsuspected  extent  of  the  sway  which  he  still 
had  over  the  French  army,  only  rendered  to  them 
more  apparent  the  necessity  of  the  most  vigorous 
measures  for  his  overthrow.  The  Powers  in  this 
crisis  acted  with  a  vigour  and  unanimity  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise,  and  which  in  the  end  proved 
the  salvation  of  Europe.  Calmly  measuring  with 
prophetic  eye  the  extent  of  the  danger,  they  saw,  in 
the  elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne  on  the  buck- 
lers of  the  troops,  the  clearest  proof  that  he  would 
infallibly  be  driven  to  war :  that  a  rapacious  soldiery, 
which  hailed  his  return  as  the  restoration  of  the 
days  of  their  glory,  would  neyer  be  at  rest  till  again 
.  plunged  into  conquest ;  and  that,  even  if  the  Ethio- 
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pian  bad  changed  his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots,  chap. 

and  the  Emperor  were  really  desirous  of  peace,  he  ' 

would  inevitably  be  forced  into  hostilities  by  the  pas-  ^^^^ 
sions  and  necessities  of  his  followers.    Proceeding  on 
these  principles,  the  declaration  of  ISth  March  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter ;  and  on  the  S5th 
March  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  in  effect  revived  March  2& 
the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  for  the  preservation  of 
Europe  from  the  renewed  dangers  which  now  me- 
naced it.    By  it  the  cabinets  of  -Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Great  Britain    engaged  to  unite  their 
forces  against  Buonaparte  and  his  faction,  in  order 
to  prevent  him  firom  again  troubling  the  peace  of 
Europe ;  they  agreed  to  furnish  a  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men  each,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  of  which  a  tenth  was  to  be  cavalry,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  draw  forth  their  whole  military  forces 
of  every  description.**    By  a  secret  treaty  concluded 
on  the  same  day^  it  was  solemnly  stipulated  that  the 
contracting  parties  should  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  >  Sm  the 
they  had  effected  tbe  complete  destruction  of  Napoleon.  J^^^.^ 
The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  were  exchanged  o'^f^^  jj-^. 
the  25th  April ;  and,  within  a  fortnight  after,  it  was  and  Cap.i. 
acceded  to  by  all  the  lesser  powers  in  Europe.  The^j,'^jj 
contingent  of  Bavaria  was  fixed  at  sixty  thousand  TnUt^de 
men — ^that  of  Piedmont  at  thirty  thousand — that  of2i8/22i, 
Hanover  at  twenty-six  thousand.^ 

The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  coalition  were 
immense.    According  to  the  returns  which  were  laid  And  im- 
before  the  Congress  in  their  secret  sittings,  of  the  J?^^ 
military  resources  of  the  European  states  banded  thdrdii- 
in  this  alliance,  the  number  of  troops  which  they*^^ 
could  dispose  of  for  active  operations,  without  unduly 
diminishing  the  garrison  and  other  services  in  their 
respective  interiors,  amounted  to  the  enormous  num:« 
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CHAP,  ber  of  986,(XX)  men.*  Gennany,  arrayed  in  the 
i^^^^  Germanic  confederation,  was  to  take  a  part  in  this 

1815.  great  alliance,  worthy  of  its  ^ast  strength  and  ancient 
renown :  and  the  forces  of  its  lesser  powers,  ani- 
mated by  experienced  wrongs,  and  inspired  by  recent 
yictory,  promised  to  be  of  a  yery  different  moold 
from  the  old  and  unwilling  contingents  of  the  empire. 
After  making  every  reasonable  deduction  for  the 
sick,  absent,  and  non-efficient,  it  was  calculated  that 
six  hundred  thousand  effective  men  might  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Flemish  fron- 
tier.   In  a  secret  meeting,  held  at  Vienna  on  the  Slst 
March  si.  March,  it  was  resolved  forthwith  to  form  three  great 
armies,  by  which  active  operations  were  to  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  possible  ;  the  first  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand,  chiefly  Austrians  and  Baya* 
rians,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Schwartzenberg ; 
the  second,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
Prussians,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Blucher ;  the 
third,  of  an  equal  number  of  English,  Hanoverians, 
and  Belgians,  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  resolved 
that  military  operations  should  be  commenced  early 

*  The  compositioD  of  the  principal  armies  of  this  tmw^^niw>  host  was 
as  foUows : — 

1.  Army  of  Upper  Rhine,  Schwartzenberg,  Tiz. — 

Anstrians,  .  .  .  150,000 
Bavarians,  6^,000 
Wirtemburg,     .  .  25,000 

Baden,  .         .  16,000 

Hessians,  &c.      .         .         .  8,000 


  264,000 

IL  Army  of  Lower  Rhine,  Blucher, 

Prussians,  Saxons,  &c.  .         .  155,000 

III.  Army  of  Flanders-^British,  Belgians, 

HanoTerians,  Bninswickers,       •         •  155,000 

IV.  Russian  Reserve,  Barclay  de  Tolly,         .  168,000 


*-F]x>Tao,  iv.  Appendix^  p.  62;  and  CAFanouB,  i.  330, 331. 


743,000 
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in  June ;  before  which  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  chap. 

great  Riussian  army,  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  

strcmg,  could  be  on  the  Upper  Rhine  from  Poland,  and 
entering  France  by  Strasburg  and  Besangon,  ^^^^^^^ 
a  reserve  to  the  invading  armies  from  the  eastward.  Mem.  and 
In  addition  to  these  great  armies,  lesser  diversions,  ^^^3i^ 
but  still  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  were  ^^^^ 
be  attempted  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  which  hadcongr.  de 
declared  for  the  Allies,  and  the  Pyrenees ;  the  former  y7o^ej[p; 
by  an  united  force  of  Austrians,  British,  and  Pied.|^28,38i; 
montese,  the  latter  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu-schoeii, 
guese  ;  while  England  was  also  to  send  succours  top^/zi.^ 
organize  the  formidable  strength  of  La  Vendue  in^i^^^iR 
the  cause  of  loyalty  and  religion.^ 

From  these  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  country  which  they  occupied,  Prepa»- 
it  was  evident  that  the  British  troops  in  Flanders 
would  be  first  exposed  to  the  shock  of  war ;  while  J^^J^ 
at  the  same  time  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  the  war. 
to  the  general  cause  not  to  lose  the  vantage  ground 
which  they  there  possessed,  or  to  permit,  as  had  so 
often  previously  been  done,  the  advanced  work  of 
Europe  against  France  to  be  converted  into  the 
advanced  post  of  France  against  Europe.  The  pre- 
parations of  the  newly-erected  monarchy  of  Bel- 
gium could  not  be  expected  to  be  in  any  state  of 
forwardness  :  the  Hanoverian  levies  were  as  yet  not 
raised ;  and  the  flower  of  the  British  army  was  in 
Canada,  or  scattered  over  the  American  coast  In 
these  circumstances,  every  thing  depended  on  the  vi- 
gour of  the  British  cabinet  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
British  people,  and  neither  were  wanting  on  the  occa- 
sion.   On  the  6th  April,  a  message  from  the  Prince  April  s. 
Regent  formally  announced  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament the  events  which  had  recently  occurred  in 
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CHAP.  France,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  treaty  of 

 1  Paris,  the  communications  entered  ioto  with  his 

1815.  i^jjQg  Buhject,  and  the  necessity  of  augment- 

ing the  military  forces  by  sea  and  land.  The  address, 
which  as  usual  was  an  echo  of  the  message,  wa» 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, and  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh  ; 
and  so  strongly  were  the  members  of  both  houses 
impressed  with  the  awful  nature  of  the  crisis,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  a  vigorous  effort  in  the  out- 
set to  meet  it,  that  the  address  in  the  House  of  Peers 
was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice  ;  and  in  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  188,  the  numbers  being 
230  to  SJ.  Lord  Castlereagh  put  the  matter  upon 
its  true  footing  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his 
speech :  Some  may  think  that  an  armed  peace 
would  be  preferable  to  a  state  of  war ;  but  the  dan- 
ger must  be  fairly  looked  at:  and  knowing  that 
^  good  faith  was  opposite  to  the  system  of  the  party  to 

De^xzz.  be  treated  with-^knowing  that  the  rule  of  his  con- 
and'^y '  ^^^^  selfpinterest,  regardless  of  every  other  con- 
463.  '  sideration,  whatever  decision  they  come  to  must  rest 
1815,  ^f'  on  the  principle  of  power,  and  not  that  of  reliance 
on  the  man/' ^ 

Nor  were  the  financial,  naval,  and  military  pre- 
Finances  paratious  of  Great  Britain  on  a  scale  incommen- 
^Q*J^®Surate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  in  which 
Britain,    she  WBS  engaged,  and  the  engagements  she  had  con- 
tracted with  foreign  powers.    On  the  19th  April, 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  125,  the 
numbers  being  183  to  58,  renewed  the  property- 
tax,  producing  now  fully  L. 15,000,000  annually, 
for  another  year — a  decisive  proof  that  they  were  in 
earnest  in  supporting  government.   The  whole  war- 
taxes  were  continued,  and  supplies  to  an  unprecedent- 
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ed  extent  voted;  those  for  the  navy  being  L.18,000,000,  chap. 
while  those  for  the  army  rose  to  the  enormons  ^^^^^^ 
amount  of  L.24,000,00a,  besides  L.S,800,000  for  the 
ordnance.  With  these  large  sums,  two  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  regular  soldiers  were  maintained, 
besides  eighty  thousand  militia,  and  three  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  local  militia ;  in  all,  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  in  arms,  and  the  ships  of  the 
line  placed  in  commission  were  fifty-eight.  The 
subsidies  to  foreign  powers  amounted  to  no  less  than 
L.1 1,000,000;  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
year,  when  all  was  paid,  reached  the  unparalleled 
sum  of  L.1 10,000,000.    To  provide  for  this  enor- 
mous expenditure,  the  permanent  and  war-taxes 
produced  L.80,000,000,  and  loans  to  the  amount  . 
of  L.S9,000,000  were  raised  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  but  these  sums,  great  as  they 
were,  proved  unequal  to  the  charges  of  the  year,  and 
when  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  war  was  wound 
up  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  unfunded  or  floating 
debt  had  risen  to  L.48,7^9000 ;  the  capital  of  the 
funded  debt  was  L.79S>000,000 ;  the  annual  charge 
of  the  debt  was  L.42,000,000 ;  but  of  that  sum  no 
less  than  L.  12,968,000  was  for  the  support  of  the 
sinking  fund.   If  that  noble  establishment  had  been^  Finance 
kept  up  by  maintaining  the  indirect  taxes,  set  apart  ig^i^^*^^'' 
by  the  wisdom  of  former  times  for  its  maintenance,  ^^^^ 
it  would  have  paid  off  the  whole  national  debt  by  FutL  neb. 
the  year  1845;  and  the  nation,  from  the  effects  ofgfj)'^^^' 
the  long  peace,  purchased  by  the  sacrifices  of  *^he^~»^^- 
war,  would  have  discharged  the  whole  burdens  con<r23.  * 
tracted  during  its  continuance.*  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  immense  military  and  naval 

*  See  Appendix  A,  Chap.  LXXVII.  where  the  details,  finances,  and 
pabiic  debt  of  the  empire,  in  the  year  1815,  are  fulljf  giyea. 
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CHAP,  preparations,  the  subsidies  which  Great  Britain  be- 
LXXVIL        bound  to  advance  to  foreign  powers  were  so 
1815.  considerable,  that  it  might  truly  be  said  that  the 
SabddiM  wholc  military  force  of  Europe  was  in  this  year  ar- 
g^y^^***  rayed  in  British  pay  against  France.    Such  wag 
pp^fnj>j  the  exhaustion  of  Uie  finances  of  the  greater  powers, 
from  the  unparalleled  efforts  they  had  made  during 
the  two  preceding  years,  that  they  were  wholly  unable 
to  put  their  armies  in  motion  without  this  pecuni- 
ary assistance.    By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna, 
April  30.  between  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the 
former  of  these  powers  agreed  to  furnish  to  the  three 
latter  a  subsidy  of  L.5,000,000,  to  be  paid  by  month- 
ly instalments  to  the  ministers  of  these  three  powers 
in  equal  proportions ;  and  if  peace  was  concluded 
within  the  year,  they  were  to  receive  after  its  signa- 
ture, Russia  four  months',  and  Austria  and  Prussia 
1  See  the  two  mouths'  subsidy  each,  to  provide  for  the  return 
April  80,  of  the  troops  to  their  own  dominions.    Sweden  ob- 
s^'ena,  Lu521,000,  Hanover  L.206,000,  the  lesser 

?2i^'imd  ^^'^^^^^  powers  L.1,724,000:  the  stipulated  sums 
Ann'  Reg.  paid  to  the  greater  powers  required  to  be  enlarged ; 
sute  Great  Britain  in  the  year 

Papew.    to  foreign  powers  exceeded  L.1 1,000,000.^* 

Nothing  which  vigour  and  activity  could  do  was 

*  The  sabsidies  paid  were : — 

Austria,  L.1,796,220 

Russia,  3,241,919 

Prussia,  2,382,823 

HanoTor,  206,590 

Spain,  147,333 

Portugal,  100,000 

Sweden,  U!^21,061 

Italy  and  Netherlands,  78,152 

Minor  Powers,   1,724,000 

MisceUaneous,  .....837,134 

Total,  L.1 1,085,232 

---Finance  AecowiU,  1816 ;  Ann.  E^.,  1816,  430. 
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wanting  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  to  provide  the  j^^^j 

means  of  defence  against  this  prodigious  phalanx  of  ' 

enemies  ready  to  overwhehn  him  ;  hut  such  was  the 
exhaustion  of  the  military  strength  of  the  country  in  ^oieonV 
consequence  of  his  preceding  wars,  and  the  apathy  u^dmmta!. 
or  despair  of  the  people  from  the  effects  of  long-con- 2^^®^ 
tinned  disaster,  that  all  his  efforts  were  unahle  to 
raise  any  thing  like  an  adequate  force.    The  arson* 
als  and  fortresses  were  nearly  empty,  especially  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  which  was  most  exposed  to 
danger,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign or  the  ahstractions  of  the  Allied  armies ; 
twelve  thousand  pieces  of  cannon  in  fifty-three 
fortresses  had  heen  ceded  by  the  treaties  at  Paris ; 
and  the  regular  force  in  arms  did  not  amount  to  a 
hundred  thousand  men.    The  treasury,  after  the 
first  six  weeks'  expenditure,  was  exhausted ;  arrears 
of  taxes  were  almost  irrecoverable ;  national  cre- 
dit was  equal  to  nothing.    To  provide  forces  for 
withstanding  the  hostility  of  combined  Europe,  with 
such  means  and  in  such  a  country,  was  indeed 
an  herculean  task  ;  but  the  genius  of  Napoleon  was 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  but  for  the  sur- 
passing firmness  of  Wellington,  and  the  gallantry  of 
the  British  troops,  his  efforts  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  proved  successful.    His  first  step  was 
to  restore,  with  their  eagles,  their  numbers  to  the 
old  regiments,  ennobled  by  so  many  heroic  deeds, 
and  so  unwisely  taken  away  by  the  late  government ; 
and  those  precious  memorials  of  past  glory  were 
given  back  to  the  regiments  with  every  pomp  and 
circumstance  most  likely  to  reanimate  the  spirits  of 
the  soldiers.     The  skeletons  of  three  additional 
battalions  were  next  organized  for  each  regiment ; 
and  to  provide  men  to  fiU  their  ranks,  the  whole 
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Lxxvii  veterans  were  by  proclamation  invited  to' 

 ^join  their  respective  corps.    Two  additional  squad* 

^^^^^  rons  were  in  like  manner  added  to  each  regiment 
of  cavalry;  and  thirty  new  battalions  of  artillery 
raised,  chiefly  from  the  sailors  of  Cherburg,  Brest, 
and  Toulon  ;  forty  battalions,  in  twenty  regiments, 
were  added  to  the  Young  Guard,  entirely  drawn 
from  veterans  who  had  served  six  campaigns ;  and 
two  hundred  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  were 
organized,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  taking  the  duty  of 
the  garrison  towns  and  interior,  and  thus  permit  the 
whole  regular  troops  to  be  moved  to  the  frontier.  By 
these  means  the  Emperor  calculated  that  the  efiec- 
tive  strength  of  the  army,  by  the  1st  June,  would  be 
raised  to  four  hundred  thousand  men,  of  which  one- 
half  might  be  disposable  for  active  operations  in  the 
field  ;  and  by  the  1st  September  his  sanguine  tem- 
^  jom.iT.  perament  led  him  to  hope  that  he  would  have  five 
Cbp.1!^  hundred  battalions  of  troops  of  the  line  and  fifty-two 
3^8»^359.  of  the  guards,  mustering  six  hundred  thousand  com- 
864, 365.  batants,  besides  sixty  thousand  admirable  horse.^ 

To  provide  arms  and  the  muniments  of  war  for  so 
HiseffortB  prodigious  a  multitude  out  of  the  exhausted  arsen- 
iJi^and  ^Is,  and  with  the  worn-out  finances  of  the  empire, 
replenish         ^  gjjjj  more  diflScult  matter;  but  the  ardent 

thear-  ,  ,  ' 

senais,  and  genius  of  the  Emperor,  appealing  to  the  generous 
whkTh  he  feelings,  and  rousing  the  national  spirit  of  the  people, 
for  tb^  was  here,  too,  attended  with  surprising  success.  The 
campaign,  wholc  workmcu  in  all  the  manufactories  of  arms  in 
the  country  were  doubled:  twenty  thousand  mus- 
kets a-month  were  thus  obtained ;  but  this  was  &r 
from  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  To  pro- 
cure additional  supplies,  bodies  of  permanent  work- 
men were  established  in  many  places,  in  imitation  of 
fhe  corps  of  workmen  on  the  plains  of  Grenoble 
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during  the  Revolution:  the  old  arms  were  every  chap. 

•  •  •  LXXVII 

where  called  m  by  proclamation,  repaired,  and  served  ■ 
out  to  the  young  soldiers :  the  founderies  were  every  • 
where  set  to  work  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  reple- 
nish the  arsenals  with  guns :  purchases  of  horses,  to  a 
vast  extent,  made  in  all  the  fairs  of  the  empire :  all 
those  of  the  gendarmerie  were  taken,  and  requisi* 
tions  made  from  the  peasants  of  draught  horses  for 
,the  use  of  the  artillery  and  waggon  train.  Great 
part  of  these  purchases  were  not,  as  may  .well  be 
.believed,  paid  for  in  ready  money :  orders  on  the 
treasury,  at  distant  dates,  were  lavishly  given^  and, 
under  military  government,  could  not  be  refused  i 
and  they  constituted  no  small  part  of  the  embarrass* 
ment  of  the  government  of  the  second  Restoration, 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  things  were  got;  the 
arming  of  the  troops  and  equipment  of  the  guns 
went  on  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and  an  order 
on  the  different  communes  to  furnish  each  a  certain 
portion  of  the  clothing  of  a  battalion,  soon  provided 
them  with  uniforms.    Before  the  beginning  of  June^ 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  almost  all 
.veteran  soldiers,  were  completely  armed,  equipped,  i  AnUrw 
clothed,  and  in  readiness  to  take  the  field :  an  aston-  ^JJ^ 
.ishing  proof  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people,  and  and  Cap.i. 
the  enthusiasticardour  with  which,  in  the  last  struggle  ^i,f^' 
of  their  country,  the  old  soldiers  had  thrown  them- 366. 
selves  into  the  breach.^ 

In  military  arrangements,  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror was  unfettered,  and  his  genius  and  prodigious  Foach^, 
activity  appeared  in  their  highest  lustre;  but  in^'J^^Jj^^ 
civil  administration  he  was  entirely  in  the  hands  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Fouche  and  the  Republicans }  and  they  steadily  pur-^reat 
.sued  one  object,  which  was  to  provide  a  counter- 
poise  to  his  power  in.  the  revival  of  the^republicaa 
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Lxxvii  people.    Carnot,  entirely  engrossed  in 

'the  herculean  task  of  reorganizing  the  national 
1815.  guard,  left  the  direction  of  civil  affidrs  entirely 
to  Fouche,  and  he  made  such  skilful  use  of  his 
unbounded  power  and  influence  as  head  of  the 
police,  that  the  old  regicides  and  Jacobins  were 
every  where  called  up  again  into  activity,  and  the 
election  for  the  approaching  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
summoned  for  the  Champ  deMars,  had  almost  entire- 
ly fallen  into  their  hands.  His  language  in  this 
respect  was  undisguised  to  his  republican  allies. 

If  that  man  there,*'  said  he,  shall  attempt  to 
curb  the  Jacobin  ideas,  we  will  overturn  him  at 
at  once  and  for  ever.'*  Napoleon  knew  and  deeply 
resented  this  conduct ;  but  his  precarious  situation 
compelled  him  to  dissemble,  and  continue  Fouche 
in  power :  for  he  had  no  hold  of  the  nation,  apart 
from  the  army,  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
Republicans.  Meanwhile,  such  was  the  address  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation, 
that  he  succeeded  in  detaching  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  talent  in  Paris,  who  had  formerly  taken  a 
prominent  part  against  him,  from  the  Roydist  cause. 
Among  the  rest,  M.  Sismondi,  the  great  historian, 
and  Benjamin  Constant,  the  able  supporter  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  were  entirely  won  over  to  his 
side  ;  and  they  were  entrusted  with  the  arduous  duty 
of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  the  many  extraordinary 
gifts  with  which  this  wonderful  man  was  endowed, 
was  the  power  he  possessed  of  subduing  the  minds 
^  Cap.  i.  of  men,  and  the  faculty  he  had  acquired,  of  dazzling 
^isu^,  penetration  the  most  acute,  and  winning  over  hostile 
joura,  23,  pr®P<>B^^jo^^  most  confirmed,  by  the  mere  magic 
41.        of  his  fascinating  conversation.^ 
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The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Himdred  Days  chap. 
were  singularly  lessened  by  the  comparatively  pros-i^^^^ 
perous  condition  in  which  the  treasury  had  been 
left,  from  the  diminished  expenditure  and  increased  FuiMiciai 
economy  of  the  Bourbon  government   Nearly  forty  ™f*N^!  . 
millions  of  francs  (L.1, 600,000)  were  left  by  Louis  • 
XVIII.  in  the  treasury,  or  in  the  balance  due  by 
the  receivers^neral ;  and  an  equal  sum  fell  in 
shortly  after,  at  stated  periods,  from  the  sale  of  na- 
tional wood,  which  they  had  previously  made,  but 
for  which  the  bills  were  not  yet  all  due.    It  was 
from  these  resources  that  the  first  and  indispensable 
expenses  of  the  Imperial  government  were  defrayed, 
but  they  were  soon  exhausted  by  the  vast  purchases 
for  the  army ;  and,  as  the  capitalists  had  no  confi- 
dence whatever  in  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  it  be- 
oame  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  how  the  treasury 
1?as  to  be  replenished.    As  a  last  resource,  the 
sinking  fund,  hitherto  invariably  respected,  was  ofier* 
ed  as  a  security  to  a  company  of  bankers,  and  at 
first  refused ;  but  their  consent  was  at  length  pur* 
diased  by  such  exorbitant  interest,  that  the  four 
millions  of  francs  to  which  it  amounted  annually, 
produced  only  thirty-one  millions  of  francs :  in  other 
words,  the  govemnmit  borrowed  at  twelve  per  cent. 
The  bills  due  by  the  receivers-general  were  dis- 
counted at  the  rate  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  per 
cent;  and  by  these  extraordinary  resources,  and 
forestalling  the  ordinaiy  revenue,  eighty  millions  of 
francs  (L.3,200,000)  were  raised  in  April  and  May, 
which  kept  the  treasury  afloat  till  the  battle  of  Wa-,  . 
terloo  terminated  at  once  the  difficulties  and  political  377,  ssb. 
existence  of  Napoleon.^ 

The  task  of  framing  a  constitution,  in  a  country 
so  long  habituated  to  that  species  of  manufacture 
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CHAP,  as  France  had  been  since  the  Revolution,  t>roved 

LXXVII  • 

 ^much  less  difficult  than  that  of  restoring  the  finances. 

1815.  'pi^^  commission  to  whom  this  duty  had  been  de- 
FormaaonyolTed,  presided  over  by  Benjamin  Constanti  con- 
^^itatk^  sisted  chiefly  of  the  old  patriots  of  1789  who  had 
suryived  the  Revolution:  and  it  was  goremedy accord- 
ingly, by  the  visionary  ideas  of  perfectability  which 
had  characterized  that  dreamy  period.  The  first 
draft  of  a  constitution  which  they  submitted  to  the 
Emperor,  was  accordingly  so  democratic,  that  even 
in  his  present  necessities  it  was  at  once  rejected  by 
him  :  I  will  never,'*  said  he,  subscribe  to  such 
conditions :  I  have  the  army  on  my  side,  and  after 
what  it  has  done  on  the  SOth  March,  it  will  know 
how  to  defend  France  and  its  Emperor/'  Defeated 
in  this  attempt,  the  Liberal  party  m  the  commission 
drew  up  another  constitution ;  and  this  one,  styled 
the  additional  act,''  the  work  of  Constant  and 
Regnaud  de  St  Angely,  was  little  different  from 
the  Charter  of  Louis  XVIIL  Two  Chambers, 
one  of  Peers  and  one  of  Commons,  were  estab- 
lished on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  they  had 
heen  by  the  former  government*  But  three  particu« 
lars  in  this  new  constitution  were  very  remarkable, 
and  demonstrated  how  much  more  clearly  Napoleon 
saw  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  necessity  of 
bulwarks  to  power,  than  the  Bourbons  had  done. 
1.  The  peerage  was  declared  to  be  hereditary — ^not 
for  life  only :  a  provision  which  at  once  announced 
the  intention  of  reviving  a  feudal  nolnlity.  2.  The 
punishment  of  confiscation  of  property,  a  penalty  so 
well  known  in  the  dark  ages,  abolished  by  the 
Charter,  was  restored  in  cases  of  high  treason.  S.  The 
family  of  the  Bourbons  was  for  ever  proseribed,  and 
even  the  power  of  recalling  them  denied  to  the  peo^ 
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pie.    It  was  in  vain  to  disguise,  that  while  these  chap. 

articles  indicated  in  the  strongest  manner  an  inten-  

tion  to  prevent  a  second  restoration  of  the  royal 
family,  they  pointed  not  less  miequivocally  to  the 
practical  abrogation  of  the  power  of  self-government,  April  26. 
and  the  construction  of  a  strong  monarchy  for^^^[®i*^"' 
the  family  of  the  Emperor;  and  thus  the  publica-MonUe^, 
tion  of  the  ''Acte  addiiioner  on  the  25th  April,  fg^!^' 
excited  unbounded  opposition  in  both  the  P&i'ties^.Jl^:^ 
which  now  divided  the  nation,  and  left  the  £mpe-Reeuei],Ti. 
ror  in  reality  no  support  but  in  the  soldiers  of  the^^*^, 
army/ 

The  public  feeling  appeared  in  an  article  which 
was  inserted  in  the  Gemeur  Burop^efij  the  very  violent 
existence  of  which  demonstrated  how  the  Emperor's  ^p^^^^^*^"* 
authority  had  declined  from  the  palmy  days  of  the^^^^- 
empire.    It  was  entitled,    On  the  influence  of  the 
mustache  on  the  reason,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
sabre  in  government."     "What,**  exclaimed  the 
fearless  writer,    is  glory  ?  Has  a  lion,  which  makes 
all  the  animals  of  the  surrounding  country  tremble, 
glory?    Has  a  miserable  people,  which  knows  notAprii2S. 
how  to  govern  itself,  and  is  to  its  neighbours  an 
object  only  of  terror  and  hatred,  glory  ?    If  glory  is 
the  sole  attribute  of  men  who  have  done  good  to  their 
race,  where  is  the  glory  of  a  conquering  people  ? So 
vehement  did  the  clamour  become,  especially  among 
the  republicans,  that  Camot,  who  felt  himself  compro- 
mised with  hisparty  by  the  ActeaddUianel^  wrote  to  the  April  29. 
Emperor,  strongly  representing  that  '^dissatisfaction 
was  universal,  civil  war  on  the  point  of  breaking  out; 
and  that  it  was  indispensable  to  publish  a  decree, 
forthwith  authorizing  the  Chambers  to  modify  the 
constitution  in  the  next  session,  and  to  submit  the 
modification  to  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people/^ 
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CHAP.  But  Napoleon  replied^  "  With  you,  Carnot,  I  have 
Lxxvii.^^        ^£  disguise  :  you  are  a  strong-headed  man, 
1815,  ^tjj  sagacious  intellect    Let  us  save  France,  and 
after  that  we  will  arrange  every  thing.    Let  us  not 
sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  when  the  closest  union  is 
>  Cwmot  required  to  save  the  country,"    To  the  honour  of 
eon[^^^'  Carnot  it  must  be  added,  that  from  that  moment 
18^6^  Oip  opposition  to  adictatorial  power  being  for 

1. 395, 396.  the  time  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,' 

While  Napoleon  was  vainly  striving  to  blend 
Ineffectual  into  one  United  whole  the  fervent  passions  and 
theTpOTch  wounded  interests  of  revolutionary  France,  Caulain- 
t?o^°n7  court  was  strenuously  endeavouring  to  open  up  a 
Degotia-  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Allied  powers.  In 
^e^Am^d  this  vital  matter  every  thing  depended  on  the  suc- 
powers,    (jegg  Qr  failure  of  the  first  step ;  for  if  the  Allies  had 
consented  to  a  negotiation  of  any  kind  with  the  Em- 
peror, it  would  have  been  a  recognition  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  decree  of  the 
ISth  March.    But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual ; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  in  1814  had  most  warmly  espoused  his  cause, 
was  now  the  most  decided  against  him.      We  can 
have  no  peace,*'  he  said  with  energy  to  a  secret  agent 
who  approached  him  with  overtures  from  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon ;     it  is  a  mortal  duel  betwixt  us — 
he  has  broken  his  word.    I  am  freed  from  my  en- 
gagement: Europe  requires  an  example/'  Europe," 
said  Mettemich,  in  an  official  article  from  Vienna 
in  the  JEuropean  Observer^  "  hsgs  declared  war 
April  26.  against  Buonaparte.  France  can,  and  ought  to  prove 
to  Europe,  that  it  knows  its  dignity  sufficiently  not 
to  submit  to  the  domination  of  one  man.  The 
French  nation  is  powerful  and  free :  its  power  and 
freedom  are  essential  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe. 
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France  has  but  to  deliver  itself  from  its  oppressor,  chap. 

and  return  to  the  principles  on  which  the  social  - 

order  reposes,  to  be  in  peace  with  Europe.**  The 
spirit  of  Germany  was  hourly  more  and  more  exalted 
by  those  declarations :  already  the  ferment  was  as 
wide-spread,  the  enthusiasm  as  universal,  as  when  the 
Allied  armies  first  approached  the  Rhine.  Thus 
all  attempts  of  Caulaincourt  to  open  a  negotiation, 
all  the  declarations  of  Napoleon  that  he  aspired 
now  only  to  be  the  first  in  peace,  proved  ineffectual. 
His  insincerity  was  universally  known :  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  situation  universally  appreciated.  Napo- 
leon, on  the  1st  April,  addressed  a  circular  to  all  April  i. 
the  sovereigns,  commencing  in  the  usual  style  from 
one  sovereign  to  another,  "  Sir,  my  brother,*'  and 
concluding  with  the  strongest  protestations  of  his 
desire  to  commence  a  new  strife  in  the  arena  of 
peace.*  But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual :  none 
of  M.  Caulaincourt's  couriers  could  reach  their  des- 

♦  "  The  true  nature  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  must  now 
be  fully  known  to  your  Majesty.  They  were  the  result  of  an  irresisti- 
ble power;  the  work  of  the  unanimous  wish  of  a  great  nation,  which 
knows  its  duties  and  its  rights.  The  dynasty  which  force  had  imposed 
upon  the  country  was  not  suited  to  it ;  the  Bourbons  were  neither  asso- 
ciated with  its  sentiments  nor  its  habits.  France  required  to  separate 
from  them.  France  has  rooalled  a  liberator ;  the  inducement  which  had 
led  me  to  the  gpreatest  of  sacrifices  no  longer  existed.  I  returned ;  and 
from  the  moment  when  I  landed  on  the  shore,  the  love  of  my  people  has 
borne  me  to  the  capital.  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  Is  to  repay  so  much 
afiectioQ  by  an  honourable  tranquillity ;  my  sweetest  hope  is  to  render 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Imperial  throne  a  guarantee  for  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Enough  of  glory  has  illustrated,  in  their  turn,  the  stand- 
ards of  all  nations;  the  vicissitudes  of  fate  have  sufficiently  often  made 
great  reverses  succeed  the  most  glorious  success.  A  nobler  arena  is  now 
opened  to  sovereigns;  I  will  be  the  first  to  descend  into  it.  After 
having  exhibited  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  g^at  combating,  it  will 
be  now  sweeter  to  exhibit  henceforth  no  other  rivalry  but  that  of  the 
advantages  of  peace — no  other  strife  but  that  of  the  felidty  of  nations.** 
— Napoleon  to  the  Allied Sovereigfu,  April  1, 1815 ;  MamtetiTy  April2'^ 
and  Capefious,  i.  311-312. 
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CHAP,  lined  point :  one  was  stopped  at  Kehl,  another  at 
HHILMayence,  and  a  third  near  Turin.  At  the  same 
.1815.  time  Caulaincourt  was  informed,  in  a  confidential 
304?8i3.  communication  with  Baron  Vincent,  that  it  was 
Thib.  X.  no  longer  possible  to  make  the  Allied  sovereigns 
S>telfn  swerve  from  their  determination,  or  separate  them 
Aiu^     from  each  other.* 

sovereigiis,    Murat  was  the  first  who  raised  the  standard  of 
i6i&\  Cap.  war.    Anxious  to  deprive  Napoleon  of  such  an  ally, 
and  prevent  the  distraction  of  its  forces  by  an  Italian 
Murat     war,  whcu  it  was  necessary  to  combine  every  eflTort 
iSSST^^^  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  Austria  had  oflTered 
and  ad-    to  guarantee  to  him  the  disputed  marches,  and  pro- 
thrpo!""  cure  for  him  the  recognition  of  all  the  sovereigns  at 
His  defeat  Vienna  of  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Naples  if  he 
throw,     would  declare  for  the  Allies ;  when  the  brave  but  infa- 
tuated king,  transported  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
success  of  Napoleon  in  JVance,  and  deeming  the 
time  had  arrived  when  he  might  strike  with  efiect 
for  the  independence  of  Italy  and  the  throne  of  that 
beautiful  peninsula,  suddenly  commenced  hostilities. 
On  the  31st  March  he  crossed  the  Po,  and  published 
March  31.  from  Rimini  a  sonorous  proclamation,  in  which  he 
called  on  the  Italians  to  unite  with  him  in  asserting 
their  independence.    "  The  moment,"  said  he,  "  is 
arrived,  when  great  destinies  are  about  to  be  accom- 
plished :  Providence  at  length  has  called  us  to  become 
an  independent  people.  From  the  summit  of  the  Alps 
to  the  extremity  of  Sicily  one  cry  is  heard — ^the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy/'    But  although  these  sentiments 
found  a  responsive  echo  in  the  general  breast,  yet 
the  event  soon  proved  on  what  a  sandy  foundation 
all  projects  for  Italian  independence  were  rested, 
which  were  based  on  the  military  operations  of  the 
*  Italian  people.    Although  the  King  of  Naples  was 
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at  the  head  of  a  well  disciplined,  splendidly  equip-*  chap. 
ped,  and  beautifully  dressed  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  advanced  to  the  Po, 
the  remainder  being  left  in  reserve  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, yet  was  his  overthrow  so  easily  effected,  that 
it  could  hardly  be  called  a  war.    The  Neapolitan 
troops,  in  the*first  instance,  gained  a  slight  success ; 
but  the  Austrian  generals,  Bell^arde,  Bianchi,  and 
Frimont,  quickly  united  their  forces  and  attacked 
Murat  at  Tolentino.    The  Neapolitans  fled  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  at  the  first  fire ;  a  second  engagement  April  9 
completed  their  rout,  and  dispersed  the  fugitives 
through  the  Roman  States,  from  whence,  in* the 
utmost  terror,  they  regained  their  own  frontier; 
Murat  himself,  wholly  deserted  by  his  troops,  was  April  so. 
glad  to  embark  at  Naples  for  Toulon,  which  he 
reached  in  safety ;  while  his  queen,  Caroline,  esca- 
ped on  board  an  English  merchant  vessel,  and  was 
conveyed  to  Austria.    Thus  fell  the  throne  of  the 
Buonaparte  family  in  Naples ;  and  thus  was  accom- 
plished the  prophecy  of  Napoleon,  who,  when  he 
heard  of  his  commencing  hostilities,  said  that  his 
brother-in-law  would  ruin  himself  by  taking  up 
arms  in  1815,  as  in  1814  he  had  ruined  him  by 
failing  to  do  so.   Nothing  now  remained  to  prevent  1  i^y^^  ^ 
the  Sicilian  family  from  resuming  their 
throne  of  Naples,  which  they  accordingly  immedi-i7.^Bot.iT! 
ately  did,  and  were  recognized  by  all  Europe.^ 

While  these  important  events  were  in  progress  in 
Europe,  the  monarch  whose  fall  had  occasioned  them  j^^^ 
all,  and  around  whom  this  terrible  conflagration  ^^^^^Y* 
was  breaking  forth,  was  living  in  seclusion,  but  yet  Chateau- 
not  forgotten,  at  Ghent.    Louis  XVIIL  kept  up  in^JJ^"* 
that  ancient  dtf  the  state  of  a  sovereign ;  M.  Blacas,  ^^°ss* 
General  Clarke,  and  Chateaubriand,  had  followed 
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CHAP,  him  in  his  exile,  and  kept  up  diplomatic  communi- 

— :  ^cations  with  foreign  courts,  the  ambassadors  of  all 

of  whom,  still  in  exile,  waited  on  the  dethroned 
monarch.  Ambition  and  intrigue  were  not  want- 
ing ;  Ghent  had  its  salons  and  coteries  as  well  as 
either  Paris  or  Vienna.  But  what  contributed  most 
of  all  to  give  the  court  there  consideration  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  was  the  nomination  of  M.  Lally 
Tollendal  and  Viscount  Chateaubriand  to  the  offices 
of  ministers  of  state ;  and  the  powerful  declamations 
which  they  soon  began  to  launch  out  against  the 
usurper  of  the  French  throne.  The  Duke  of  WeL 
lington  visited  the  king  in  his  seclusion,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the  duke  the  assu- 
rance, that  "  he  regarded  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  as  essential  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe." 
Clarke  furnished  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  situation  and  strength  of  the  French  army  when 
he  left  the  ministry  of  war  at  Paris ;  while  Chateau- 
briand, in  the  Moniteur  de  Oand,  which  appeared 
daily,  combated  the  proclamations  and  state  papers 
of  Napoleon,  published  in  the  Moniteur  at  Paris, 
with  such  ability,  and  inveighed  with  such  impas- 
4^%^  sioned  eloquence  against  his  government,  that  he 
Thib.  'x.  contributed  in  a  powerful  manner  to  uphold  the 
311, 316.        J.  ^£  jjj^  European  alliance.^ 

La  Vendee  had  in  the  first  instance  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  and  the 
French  Royalists ;  but  the  course  of  events  in  that 
province  proved  in  the  end  eminently  serviceable  to 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  The  Duke  de 
Bourbon  was  personally  unknown  to  the  Vend^ans ; 
^'  his  name  had  never  figured  in  their  heart-stirring 
annals :  but  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the 
Marquis  Louis  de  La  Bochejaquelein  made  his  ap- 
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pearance  on  their  coast,  the  glorious  name  at  once  chap. 
produced  a  general  insurrection  among  them ;  and 
an  animated  proclamation  from  him  drew  thousands 
to  the  royal  standard.  M.  de  Suzannet  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  four  thousand  armed  peasants  in  the 
Socage ;  M.  D'Autichamp  raised  a  still  larger  num- 
her ;  M.  De  Sapineau  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
third,  five  thousand  strong ;  and  Auguste  de  La 
Rochejaquelein  led  a  fourth.  The  presence  of 
twenty  thousand  armed  men  in  the  thickets  of  La 
Vendee,  produced  no  small  uneasiness  in  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  he  dispatched  Generals  La^ 
marque  and  Travot  to  command  a  formidable  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  for  their  subjugation, 
while  Fouche  opened  in  secret  a  negotiation  with 
their  chiefe.  The  astute  minister,  foreseeing  a 
second  restoration,  and  having  already  commenced 
measures  to  secure  his  ascendency  in  the  event  of  it, 
dispatched  two  able  emissaries — M.  de  Malarbic 
and  De  laBerandiere — with  instructions,  by  the  most 
conclusive  of  all  arguments,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  war.  "  Why,*'  said  he,  "  should  the  Yend^ans 
go  to  war ;  French  blood  will  soon  flow  in  sufficient 
streams  without  theirs  being  mingled  with  it  ?  Let 
them  wait  a  month  or  two,  and  all  will  be  over. 
Above  aU,  let  not  the  English  interfere  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  for  they  come  only  to  profit  by  our  divisions. 
Conclude  an  armistice  till  the  inevitable  restora- 
tion. La  Vendee  is  but  an  incident  in  the  great 
European  war  about  to  break  out  in  the  plains  of  ' 
Belgium.  The  contest  between  the  Blues  and  the^cap.  u. 
Whites  is  henceforth  without  an  object.*'^  By  these p^ucL, 
means,  which  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  ^is^^ip^ 
whole  policy  throughout  the  Hundred  Days,  Fouche  BeaacLiV. 
hoped  to  have  the  merit,  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  of 
terminating  the  contest  in  La  Vendee }  in  those  of 
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CHAR  the  Bourbons,  of  detaching  twenty  thousand  men 
LxxviL^^j^  standard  at  the  most  criticid  period  of  his  for- 
181^*  tunes ;  and  of  the  nation^  of  closing  the  frightful  gulf 
of  civil  wart* 

These  deep-laid  schemes  proved  entirely  success- 
M«j8ra^  fui .  and  their  favourable  result  was  much  aided  by 
leon  to     the  divisions  which  prevailed  among  the  Vend^an 
Sd^Jldfi- chiefs  themselves.    Louis  de  La  Rochejaquelein  as- 
^ion  of  pired  to  the  supreme  command ;  and  his  great  name 
▼inceT^    and  family  influence,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the 
English  government,  with  which  he  was  in  dose  com- 
munication, fully  entitled  him  to  the  honour.  But 
his  pretensions  were  contested  by  the  other  chiefs, 
particularly  D'Autichamp  and  Suzannet,  not  from 
any  distrust  of  his  qualifications  for  the  lead,  but  a 
secret  and  not  unnatural  jealousy  of  external  influ- 
ence, and  above  all  of  British  co-operation.  Thus 
there  was  no  cordial  union  among  them,  and  this 
appeared  in  the  very  outset  of  operations ;  for  La 
Rochejaquelein,  buoyant  with  courage,  and  ardent 
to  enrol  his  name  in  the  records  of  Vend^n 
fame,  was  desirous  at  once  to  commence  hostilities, 
while  the  other  chiefs  were  inclined  to  follow  Fouche's 
advice,  and  wait,  at  any  rate  till  the  war  broke  out 
on  the  frontier,  before  they  dedared.  themselves. 
La  Rochejaquelein,  however,  who  deemed  his  honour 
pledged  to  follow  out  his  engagements  with  the  Bri- 
tish government,  and  whose  heroic  spirit  could  brook 
May  28.  uo  delay,  took  up  arms,  and  moved  to  the  sea-coast,  to 
cover  thedisembarkation  of  military  stores  and  equip- 
ments which  had  conmienced  from  the  British  vessels. 
He  was  followed  by  Lamarque  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  men,  and  several  inconsiderable  actions  took 
place,  in  which  the  Vend^ans  displayed  their  accus- 
tomed valour,  and  reached  in  safety  Croix  de  Vie  on 
the  sea-coast,  where  the  English  vessels  were  lying. 
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and  the  disembarkation  was  continued  under  their  pro-  chap. 
tection.    But  there  the  efiect  of  Fouch^'s  ambiguous 


LXXVII. 


counsels  appeared:  D'Autichamp,  Suzannet,  and 
Sapineau,  determined  not  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  the  British,  withdrew  with  their  divisions 
4md  disbanded  their  men.  Thus  La  Rochejaquelein, 
with  his  division  five  thousand  strong,  was  left  alone  to 
withstand  eight  thousand  veteran  soldiers  who  pressed 
upon  him ;  yet  with  this  handful  of  men  he  was  not 
discouraged,  but  with  a  heart  swelling  with  in- 
dignation at  the  desertion  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  glorious  recollections  of  his  race,  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy.  He  sought  only  what  he  soon 
found — a  glorious  death.  The  Vendeans  fought 
with  their  accustomed  gallantry;  but  the  loss  of 
their  chiefs  spread  a  fatal  discouragement  among 
their  ranks:  the  Marquis  de  La  Rochejaquelein,  im- 
pelled by  a  generous  ardour,  spurred  his  charger  out 
of  the  line,  reached  an  eminence  close  to  the  ene- 
my's line  to  reconnoitre  a  body  of  men  which  he  saw 
approaching,  belonging  to  the  troops  of  the  Marais, 
fell  mortally  wounded,  breathed  a  short  prayer  for 
his  king  and  country,  and  expired.  Auguste  de 
La  Rochejaquelein  soon  after  was  severely  wounded; 
and  the  Vendeans,  despairing  of  the  combat  after  the 
loss  of  their  chiefs,  gave  way  and  dispersed.  This 
action  terminated  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  as  the  other 
leaders  had  all  gone  into  Fouche's  plan  of  awaiting 
the  issue  of  events.  But  the  heroic  Louis  de  La  Roche- 
jaquelein did  not  die  in  vain :  his  firnmess  retained 
at  a  critical  time  twenty  thousand  veteran  French  iui  B^g^i^ 
the  western  provinces,  when  the  campaign  was  j^^^jg^^^'j^.j, 
beginning  in  Flanders  ;  and  who  can  say  what  effect z.367.368.' 
they  might  have  had  if  thrown  into  the  scale  when^  "'®^' 
the  beam  quivered  on  the  field  of  Waterloo?^ 
Meanwhile,  Napoleon  was  engaged  with  the  meet* 
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CHAP,  ing^  of  the  deputies  at  Paris,  and  the  preparatioii  of 

 .*  the  great  fete  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  on  a  scale  of 

1815.  magnificence  which  might  at  once  captiyate  the 
Composi-  people  of  the  capital,  and  recall  to  the  Republican 
Cbambe^r  ^P^^'^y  the  popular  demonstrations  of  the  Revolu- 
tiL^^^'*"  SOth  April  a  decree  was  passed,  con- 

Aprii  30.  coking  the  electoral  colleges  for  the  nomination  of 
deputies  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and 
ordaining  that  the  deputies  named  should  repair  to 
Paris,  to  be  present  at  the  assembly  of  the  Champ 
de  Mai,  and  to  form  the  chamber,  to  which  the  "  Acte 
additionel"  should  be  submitted.    The  election  of 
deputies  was  every  where  a  vain  formality,  and  did 
not  afibrd  the  smallest  indication  of  the  real  state  of 
the  public  mind.    In  most  of  the  departments  not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  qualified  persons  came  forward  to 
the  vote ;  in  some,  particularly  those  of  Benches  du 
Rhone  and  La  Vendee,  the  deputies  were  appointed 
by  five  electors ;  in  twenty »nine  no  election  whatever 
took  place.    The  respectable  citizens  every  where 
kept  aloof  from  contests  conducted  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Fouche,  Camot,  and  the  violent  republicans  ; 
the  men  of  property  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  mix 
themselves  up  with  an  ephemeral  legislature,  or  to 
make  any  efibrt  for  a  cause  which  would  soon  be  de- 
termined by  the  bayonets  of  the  Allies.    Thus  the 
elections  fell  into  the  hands,  as  in  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  of  a  mere  knot  of  noisy  orators, 
i  Cap.  i.  ignorant  declaimers,  and  salaried  agents  of  adminis- 
TWb.^xf '  trs^tio^i ;  and  a  legislature  was  returned  in  which  the 
|32, 333.  great  majority  was  composed  of  needy  unprincipled 
Mem.  ii.  adveuturcrs,  base  worn-out  hacks  of  the  police,  and 
Mont^^  furious  Jacobins,  whose  presumption  as  usual  was 
vm.  170,  equalled    only   by   their    ignorance.^  Nothing 
could  be  expected  but  rashness  and  imbecility 
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from  such  a  legislature,  and  yet  it  was  to  be  called  chap. 

to  duties  requiring  above  all  others  the  soundest  

judgment,  the  purest  patriotism,  the  most  exalted 
courage. 

Aware,  however,  how  strongly  the  French  are 
influenced  by  theatrical  representations,  no  pains  The 
were  spared  by  the  Emperor  to  render  the  approach- ^ 
ing  ceremony  in  the  Champ  de  Mai  as  imposing  ^^^^^ 
as  possible.  For  aboye  a  month  workmen  had  been 
engaged  in  preparing  for  it;  .the  most  glowing 
descriptions  of  its  probable  magnificence  had  been 
frequently  given  in  the  public  journals,  and  the  pre* 
piarations  were  on  a  scale  which  recalled  the  famous 
assembly  on  the  same  spot  on  the  14th  July  1790.* 
A  cardinal,  two  archbishops,  and  several  bishops, 
presided  over  the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony : 
the  Emperor  appeared,  surrounded  by  his  chamber- 
lains, his  pages,  and  all  the  pomp  of  the  empire ; 
the  marshals,  the  generals,  the  great  officers  of  state 
were  there,  attended  by  brilliant  stafis  and  retinues, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  military  and  civil  splen- 
dour ;  four  thousaiul  electors  chosen  by  the  electoral 
collies  throughout  France  were  assembled,  depu- 
tations fr<Mn  all  the  regiments  around  Paris  attended, 
and  the  presence  of  thirty  thousand  national  guards 
of  the  metropolis  added  to  the  imposing  aspect  of 
the  ceremony.  The  day  was  fine ;  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  spectators  crowded  round  the  benches, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  where  the 
persons  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  were 
stationed ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  votes  of 
the  electors  in  their  primary  assemblies,  when  an- 
nounced, showed  that  the  Acte  additionel"  was  ap- 
proved by  an  immense  majority  of  the  electors  ;  the 

*  Ante,  I.  301. 
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CHAP,  numbers  being  fifteen  hundred  thousand  to  five 
LxxviL  thousand,*    It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  vanitj 
1815.      gji  g^cl|  references  to  the  popular  voice,  that  of 
8^^336.       immense  number  of  votes  which  appeared  in  the 
CapMi.    majority,  certainly  not  one  in  a  thousand  knew  what 
Montg.    they  were  voting  about ;  and  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
iQg^^^^'  sand,  if  they  had,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
Momtenr,  approved  of  the  new  constitution/ 
1815. '       Napoleon  addressed  the  electors  in  these  words : 
Gentlemen,  deputies  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the 
Napoleon's  Champ  dc  Mai — Emperor,  consul,  soldier,  I  owe 
thToocft-  every  thing  to  the  people^   In  prosperity,  in  adver- 
sity,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  council,  on  the  throne, 
in  exile,  France  has  been  the  only  object  of  my 
thoughts  and  actions.    Like  the  king  of  Athens,  I 
have  sacrificed  myself  for  the  people,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  promise  realized,  of  thereby  securing  to 
France  its  natural  frontiers,  its  honours,  its  rights. 
Indignation  at  beholding  those  sacred  rights,  the 
fruit  of  twenty-five  years  of  victory,  disregarded  or 
lost;  the  cry  of  withered  honour,  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  have  brought  me  back  to  the  throne 
which  is  dear  to  me,  because  it  is  the  palladium 
of  the  independence,  the  rights,  and  honour  of 
the  French  people.    Frenchmen!  in  traversing 
amid  the  public  joy  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire  to  arrive  in  my  capital,  I  trusted  I  could 
reckon  on  a  long  peace;  nations  are  bound  by 
treaties  concluded  by  their  governments,  whatever 

*  The nombers  were: — 

▲yes.  How. 

64  Departments,  .      1,288,857  4207 

Army,       .      .        222,100  .  820 

Nftvy,        .                 22,000  275 

ToUl,     1,582,457  4802 
— ilfoiwtetfr,  2d  June  1815 ;  sod  Tbibaupcav,  x.  884. 
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they  may  be.    My  whole  thoughts  were  then  turn-  chap. 

ed  to  the  means  of  founding  our  liberty  on  a  con  ' 

stitution  resting  on  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
people.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have  convoked  the 
assembly  of  the  Champ  de  MaL  I  soon  learned, 
however,  that  the  princes  who  resist  all  popular 
rights,  and  disregard  the  wishes  and  interests  of  so 
many  nations,  were  resolved  on  war.  They  in- 
tend to  extend  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries, 
by  giving  it  for  a  barrier  all  our  frontier  places  in 
the  north,  and  to  reconcile  all  their  differences  by 
sharing  among  them  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  We  must 
prepare  for  war  I  Frenchmen,  you  are  about  to  re- 
turn into  your  departments.  Tell  your  fellow-citizens 
that  the  circumstances  are  perilous  I  but  that  with 
the  aid  of  union,  energy,  and  perseverance,  we  shall 
emerge  victorious  out  of  this  struggle  of  a  great 
people  against  its  oppressors;  that  future  genera- 
tions will  severely  scrutinize  our  conduct;  that 
a  nation  has  lost  all  when  it  has  lost  its  independ- 
ence. Tell  them  that  the  stranger  kings  whom  I 
have  placed  on  their  thrones,  or  who  owe  to  me  the* 
preservation  of  their  crowns,  and  who  in  the  days  of 
my  prosperity  have  courted  my  alliance  and  that  of 
the  French  people,  now  direct  all  their  strokes  against 
my  person.  Did  I  not  know  it  is  against  our  coun- 
try they  are  aimed,  I  would  sacrifice  myself  to  their 
hatred.  But  my  wishes,  my  rights,  are  those  of  the 
people :  my  prosperity,  my  honour,  my  glory,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  prosperity,  the  honour,  and  the 
glory  of  France."  At  the  conclusion  of  these  elo-iMoutear, 
quent  words.  Napoleon  took  the  oath  on  the  Gospels ^' 
to  observe  the  constitution,  which  was  immediately  Cap.  it 
taken  by  the  officers  of  state,  marshals,  deputies,  2.  337, 
and  soldiers  present  ;^  and  the  Eagles  were,  at  the^* 
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CHAP,  same  time,  delivered  with  extraordinary  pomp  to 

 the  regiments. 

1815.  ^  (jr^^  midst  of  all  this  seeming  unanimity  and 

Great  du  enthusiasm,  opinion  at  Paris  was  extremely  diyid- 
opTXn  at  i  ^  formidable  opposition  against  the  Emperor 
Paris.  y^g^  organized  in  the  bosom  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
•  puties,  and  some  of  his  principal  ministers  were 
engaged  in  such  secret  correspondence  with  his 
enemies,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  them 
lose  their  heads.  From  the  very  outset  of  their  sit- 
tings the  hostility  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the 
Emperor  was  unequivocally  evinced,  and  mutual  ill 
humour  appeared  on  both  sides.  When  the  choice 
of  M.  Lanjuinais,  the  old  Girondist,  to  be  president, 
was  announced  to  the  Emperor,  instead  of  his  brother 
Lucien,  whom  he  had  designed  for  that  dignity,  his 
first  impulse  was  to  refuse  to  confirm  the  appoint* 
ment,  and  he  coldly  answered,  *^  I  will  return  my 
answer  by  one  of  my  chamberlains."  When  this  ex- 
pression was  repeated,  it  raised  a  perfect  storm  in  the 
Chambers.  To  return  an  answer  by  a  chamberlain 
was  a  direct  insult,  it  was  said,  to  the  national  repre- 
sentatives. The  Emperor,  however,  was  obliged  to 
submit,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  court  failed  in 
the  appointment  of  the  vice-presidents ;  M.  Flare- 
June  G.  qerguis,  Dupont  de  TEure,  Lafayette,  and  Grenier, 
all  known  for  their  extreme  popular  principles,  were 
elected.  Napoleon  opened  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties in  person ;  his  speech,  though  abundantly  lib- 
eral, was  coldly  received.  A  great  review  of  the 
forty-eight  battalions  of  the  national  guard  was 
still  more  unsatisfactory ;  hardly  any  cries  of  Vive 
PJEmpereur  were  heard  from  the  ranks,  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  procession  of  the  f6d£ris  of 
the  suburbs,  so  hideous  and  disorderly,  that  it 
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recalled  the  worst  days  of  the  ReTolution,  and  ex-  chap. 

•  •         •  •  LXXVII 

cited  no  small  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  those  

around  the  Emperor.    Every  thing  announced  thatj  ^^^^ 
the  reign  of  lawyers,  adventurers,  and  democracy  and  Roux, 
WAS  returning  in  the  Chambers,  and  with  it  theism,  dap. 
ascendency  of  Jacobins,  massacre,  and  revolution  in^^^'^l^^" 
the  metropolis.^  352,354. 

The  spirit  of  the  Chambers  of  Peers,  named  by  340, 341. ' 
the  Emperor,  was  abundantly  pliant;  but  that  of  Napoleon 
the  Deputies,  daily  more  refractory,  soon  hecame^^^^y^*' 
so  hostile,  that  the  Emperor,  to  avoid  the  pain  of  June  7. 
witnessing  its  absurdities,  was  glad  of  an  excuse  for 
setting  out  for  the  army.  A  proposition  to  declare 
him  the  "saviour  of  the  country,**  was  almost  Jane  4. 
unanimously  rejected ;  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
pressing  external  dangers,  their  attention  was  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  the  means  of  propagating  liberal 
principles,  and  rendering  more  popular  the  consti- 
tution. The  "  Acte  additionel,**  so  recently  sworn 
to  with  such  solemnity,  was  already  ridiculed  as 
an  unworthy  compromise,  which  would  not  for  a 
moment  bear  the  lights  of  the  age.  Every  thing 
showed  that  the  Chambers  contemplated  the  speedy 
seizure  of  the  supreme  power.  The  answer  of  Na- 
poleon to  their  address  on  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
evinced  the  disquietude  which  filled  his  mind,  and 
contained  the  words  of  true  patriotic  wisdom — "  This 
night,**  said  he,  "  I  shall  set  out  for  the  army  j  the 
movements  of  the  enemies*  corps  render  my  presence 
indispensable.  During  my  absence,  I  shall  learn 
with  pleasure  that  a  committee  of  the  Chamber 
is  meditating  on  the  constitution.  The  constitution 
is  our  rallying  point ;  it  should  be  the  sole  polar 
star  in  moments  of  storm.  Every  political  discus- 
sion which  should  tend,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 

VOL,  x.  3  m 
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CHAP,  diittinieh  the.  eonfidtance  which  we  feel  in  our  iaeti- 
LxxviL  ^^Qj^g^  would  be  a  mis&rtune.  for  tb»  State :  we 
1815.  sliauld  find  ourseW^  in       midstr  ol  8]toal&  without 
rudder  or  compass;    The  crisis      which  we  are* 
engaged  is  a  terrible  one :  let*  as:  not  iisitote  the 
Gjteeks  of  the  lower  empire;^  who>  pvessed  on  aii  sides 
by  Barbarians,  rendered  themselves  the  IwighiDg- 
'  Bnchez  stock  of  posterity,  by  oecnpying  khemseltfes  with 
xi^ar""'  disGussionfi  at  the  moment  that  the  batter- 

105.       ing-ram  was  thundering  at  their  gatee.''  ^ 

To.  direct  public  affaxcs  during  his^  absence^  the 
Formation  EmpQror  appointed  a  proTisienaJ*  gevemmrat,  con^ 
Terament  ^^^^S     fottrteen  persons,  ^ia.  his  brother  Joseph, 
for  the     who  was  the  presidmt,  and  Lucien,  bis  eight  min- 
^JJP^'^^'^  isters,  Cambaceres^  Daveust,  Cauhuroourt^  Feoohe, 
Cajmot,  Gaudki,.  MoUiere,  and  Decves^  with  Vieg- 
naiui  de  St  Angely,.  Boday  de:  !&  Meurthe,  Deser- 
mont,,  and  Merlin^  who  were  admitted  into-  the 
Council,  thou^  not  holding  office,,  on  account  of 
their  talents  for  public  squeaking,,  and  the  aonsidera- 
tion  they  enjoyed  wil/h  the  popular  pacty^  8o«  power-- 
foL  ia  the^  Represental;iTe  Chamber.    In  truth, 
however,  Camot  and  Fouche  were  the  orAf  persena 
in  this  large  number  who  were  really  in  communi- 
cation* with,  influential  parties  in  the  state ;  so  that 
the  power  was  substantially  im  their  hands.  And 
though  both  old  regicides  and  republicans,,  they  were 
very  fac  indeed  from  being  united  now  in  r^aird  to 
the  course  .wh«2h<  Aould  be  pursued^  and  botJn  had 
a  Qordial  hatred  and  utter  distrust  of  eacb  odier. 
Fouche  r^a^ed  Casnot  as  an  obstinaie-  old  mule^ 
wbo^  would  any  day  sacrifice  himsctf  and  his  party  ta 
the  maintenance  of  a  principle :  Camot,  with:  more 
justice^,  looked  on.  Fouche  as  a  supple  villaan,  wIm 
had  never  any  principle  at  ajl^  but  wao.  at  att  tsmes^ 
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rMdy  to  elevate  bimsdf  on  the  shoulders  of  whatever  chap. 

partj  mppeared  likely  to  gain  the  ascendant.  Yet  

was  his  inflmeBce  such  that  'NajioleoB,  though  well 
aware  of  hie  treachery,  did  not  ventnre  to  dkmiss 
him  from  the  ministry.  Shortly  before  his  depar- 
ture, a  aecret  despatch  firom  Metternioh  to  the  mini- 
ster of  pofioe  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Empeiror: 
and  the  messenger  who  conyeyed  it,  in  his  terror, 
revealed  various  important  details  of  the  correspon- 
dence. Napoleon  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it,  than 
he  wdered  Fouehe  to  be  Bent  for,  openly  chained 
hun  before  the  Council  with  being  a  traitor,  and  de- 
clared he  would  have  him  sbot  next  morning.  But 
Camot  cahnly  replied,  You  have  it  in  your  power  to 
shoot  Fouehe,  bat  to-morrow,  at  the  hour  hesuifers, 
yourpowerisannihilated."  ^How  so?"  cried  Napoleon. 

Yes,  sire^''  said  Camot,     this  is  not  a  time  for 
dissembling.  The  men  of  ihe  Reirohition  only  allow 
you  to  reign,  because  they  bdfievie  that  you  wifl 
respect  their  liberties.  If  yon  destroy  Fondie,  whom 
they  ragaid  as  oneof  thcar  most  powerful  guarantees, 
to-morrow  you  will  no  longer  have  a  shadow  of 
power."    The  Council  agreed  wkh  Camot;  (he 
idea  of  a  military  execution  was  abandoned ;  and  ' 
Fouehe  was  not  a  man  to  let  any  kgal  evidence  of 
his  secret  treasons  exist,  so  that  <he  affitir  blew  over. 
Napoleon's  suspicioBS,  howeror,  were  not  allayed 
although  he  could  not  cenvict  his  minister  in  legal 
form,  and  his  last  wwds  to  him  before  leaving  Paris 
were  these : — ^<  Like  all  persons  who  are  ready  to 
die,  we  have  nothing  to  omioeal  from  each  other;  if 
I  foil,  the  patriots  fall  with  me;  yoa  will  play  yonr  . 
game  ill  if  yon  betray  me.    With  me,  all  yen  Revo-  , 
lutionists  wHl  perish  mid^  the  Bourbons;  I  am 
your  last  dicteior ;  reflect  on  that''  It  is  a  strikipg  . 
proof  of  the  asoendeiK^  which  guilt  acquires  in  . 
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CHAP,  revolutions,  that  this  arch-intriguer,  who,  while 
'directing  the  ministry  of  the  interior  under  Napo- 


1815.  i^Qji^  tije  Qne  hand  secretly  corresponding 

with  Mettemich  and  Wellington,  and  on  the  other 
ipouch^,  with  D'Autichamp  and  the  Vend^ans,  and  who 
u^329,  ^as  at  the  same  time  rousing  into  fearful  activity 
Cap.  ii.  the  old  Jacohin  party  over  all  France,  though  known 
Thib.^x. "  to  he  a  traitor  by  all  parties,  could  not  be  dispensed 

864,  369.      ^Ji-Ij   |jy  j^uy  I 

Napoleon's  plan  of  the  campaign  was  in  a  great 
j^apoicon's  measure  based  on  the  fortification  of  Paris,  which, 
t^ptgn^^J      indefatigable  eflPorts  of  General  Haxo  and  the 
engineers,  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  consistency.    No  one  knew  better  than 
the  Emperor  the  value  of  such  central  fortifications; 
he  felt  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  their  want, 
that  all  his  efforts  had  proved  abortive  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.    Under  Haxo's  able  direction,  the 
whole  heights  to  the  north  of  Paris,  from  Mont- 
martre  to  Charonne,  were  covered  with  redoubts  j 
the  canal  of  Ourcq  was  finished  so  as  to  cover  the 
plain  between  La  Villette  and  St  Denis,  and  the 
latter  town  was  retrenched,  and  covered  with  the 
inundations  of  the  Rouillon  and  the  Crow.    To  the 
west  of  Montmartre,  which  formed  the  most  elevated 
point  of  the  line,  was  erected  a  series  of  intrenchments, 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  Seine  atClichy ;  and  the 
space  at  the  other  extremity,  between  Vincennes  and 
Charenton,  was  also  strengthened  with  redoubts. 
These  works  were  nearly  completed,  and  armed  with 
seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon :  they  rendered  Paris 
almost  impregnable,  even  to  the  greatest  force,  on 
the  whole  northern  semicircle.    Lyons  also  was 
strongly  fortified  with  field  intrenchments,  mount- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty  guns ;  and  relying  on 
the  strength  of  these  two  important  points  to  retard 
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any  decisive  success  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  Na-  chap. 
poleon  resolved  to  act  with  the  main  body  of  his  •  ' 


forces,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty* 
five  thousand  men,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  ofiensive  in  Flanders,  on 
the  frontiers  of  which  that  formidable  force  was 
already  collected  betnreen  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre. 
Other  lesser  armies  were  stationed  at  other  points 
on  the  frontier,  with  instructions  to  retire  if  out- 
numbered, and  retard  the  enemy  as  much  as  pos-^ 
sible  'y  Suchet  commanded  two  divisions,  numbering 
twenty-two  thousand  combatants,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Savoy ;  a  small  corps  of  observation  of  ten  thousand 
was  placed  at  Befort,  under  Lecourbe ;  while  Rapp 
with  three  divisions,  amounting  to  seventeen  thou- 
sand, was  stationed  in  Alsace,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Strasburg.    Twenty  thousand  men  were  detain- 
ed in  distant  and  necessary  inactivity  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  La  Vendue  and  Britanny ;  while  small  divi^ 
sions  were  at  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux,, 
to  overawe  the  Royalists  in  these  cities.   In  all,  not' 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  arrayed 
in  these  lesser  corps  to  resist  not  less  than  four  hun-i  vict.  et 
dred  thousand  enemies,  preparing  to  invade  France^^."**' 
on  the  south  and  east ;  but  they  were  merely  regarded  i6o.  Vaud. 
as  the  nucleus  of  so  many  armies,  numbering  three  ^m.^i>. 
times  the  present  amount  of  combatants,  which 
might  be  assembled  before  the  distant  Allied  hosts  123, 124. 
could  be  brought  together.    Every  thing  depended  camp.  of 
on  the  Grand  Army  under  the  immediate  com-^*^'^°^' 
mand  of  Napoleon.^  * 

Wellington  on  his  side  had  profoundly  meditated 
on  the  plan  of  the  approaching  campaign ;  and  after 
much  reflection  he  had  resolved  to  invade  Franoe 

•  See  Appendix  B,  Chap.  LXXVII. 
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CHAF.  direct  fram  Flanders,  between  ibe  Marae  and  the 

 LOise;  b«t  in  order  to  eoooeeal  tbis  design  fi-om  the 

enemy,  be  suggested  that  the  Austrian^  and  Russiajas 
Welling,  should  innradt^  in  the  first  kistance,  by  Befort  and 
oTthe^^'^  Huningen,  ia  order  to  attract  the  enemy's  principal 
campaign.  £^03^  ^j^^  qiuirter ;  and  aa  soon,  as  this  was 
doae».  the  British  and  Prussians  limited  were  to 
mareb  direct  upon  Paris  from  M&sks  and  Namur. 
He  bad  eagbty  tbousaod  effiective  men  under  his  or- 
^rs Blncfaer  a  hiadttdred  and  ten  tbonsand;  but  ef 
thehurge  host  dostered  roond  the  British  standards^ 
a  considerable  part  weore  raw  Bel^an  aff>d  HamoH 
verian  levies,,  upoa  whom  little  reliance  could  be 
placed ;  and  for  the  actual  shock  of  war.  Welling^ 
ton  could  only  rest  on  the  Bvitish  and  King^  Ger- 
man Legion,  about  forty-six  tfaoosand  strong,  and 
the  old  HaBoreriajas  and  Brnnewickera^  fourteen 
thousand  mora  The  British  amry  was  &r  frooa 
being  equal,  in  oompoeitioa  or  disci|)line,  to  that 
which  crossed  the  Pyrenees^  a  hurge  part  of  wbick 
'was  abeait  in  Canada;  and  their  place  wad  suf^lied 
by  a  Mimber  of  second  battalions^  and  troops  wUdk 
had  never  seen  service  or  acted  together.  But  se^ 
nd  of  the  most  dietingnisbed  Peninsnhur  regiments 
were  there ;  the  foot  and  horse  guards  appeared  in 
splendid  array ;  nine  thonsand  noblo  luMrse  seemed 
c«N!ifideBil  against  the  world  in  arms  ;  a  hundred 
and  eighty  guns,  admirably  equipped,  weve  in  the 
field:  Picton,  Hill^  Cttntosi,  Cole,  Pack,  and 
many  af  his  old  comrades,  surrounded  Wellington ; 
the  spirit  of  the  army  was  at  the  higliesi  point,,  and 
the  troops  possessed  that  eonfidenoe  in  themsdves 
and  their  leader,  vbich  is  the  most  npartant  dia- 
meat  in  military  success.  Bkicher's  army  was  o£  a 
less  heterogeneous  character ;  hi&  troops,  almost  all 
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•  v^eterans  af  one  Btttion,  and  inspired  wilii  tbe  strong-  chap. 

eat  hatred  against  the  French,  were  filled  with  u  1 

vmfl-foaiided  oenfideiice  in  themselves  and  fheir  gad- 

in  K 

lant  covmoaMier;  -and  having  acted  tegetber  tn  twoi^^{^^ 
-ptevioas  eanipaigns,  tbey  bad  aoqnired  that 
valoaUe  -qaaSity  in  soldiers,  a  thweugh  knowledge  oftoa  to 
their  duties,  Jind  a  firm  reliance,  ibanded  m  cxperi-  g^}^ 
race,  on  each  other.^  • 

1       .       -I  »  •  1         1  Plotho,  lY. 

Napoleon  s  plaai  of  operations  was  based  on  the  247, 254. 
necessities  of  'Ms  ^taation,  and  the  vast  advantages  Napoleon  a 
liloefy  to  be  gained  by  a  decisive  success  in  theP^^I^^^ 
outset    He  determined  to  collect  all  his  forces  into 
one  mass,  aad  boldly  intetpesing  l>€^ween  the  Britiis)i 
and  Pmssian  amies,  separate  1;faem  from  each  otiber, 
and  strike  with  the  utoiodt  vigaur,  €rst  on  the  light 
hand,  and  then  on  the  left.    It  was  l^s  that,  wilSi 
a  foroe  not  exceeding  sixty  thousand  men,  he  had  so 
long  kept  at  bay  the  united  amries  of  BlucAter  and 
Sc^wartzmberg,  two  handa^ed  thousand  strong,  on 
the  plains  of  Champagne :  "and  whaft  might  not  be 
expected,  when  he  had  a  hundrcd  and  twenty  ihou- 
sand  4MiHirable  troops,  all  vetereAS,  and  animated 
widi  tlie  highest  spirit,  and  ncttTDore  than  a  hundred 
•astd  ninety  thousand  in  the  field  to  combat  ?  '^^The 
force  of  the  two  armies,"  says  Napoleon,  "  could 
not  be  estlnated  by  a  mere  oomparisen  of  the  nuBi- 
bers;  because  the  Allied  airmy  was  t^omposed  of 
troops  more  or  less  efficient,  ao  that  am  JSrtglishman 
migJkt  he  ommted  far  ^me  Frmohnumy  but 
Dntokmefij  Prnmangj  vr  soldiers  of  the  CoTifederd- 
tion,  were  required  to  make  up  one  Frenchman  i 
MXtd  their  anniefi  were  imder  the  oommaiDd  ^  two*  Nap.  ix* 
4iifere&t  gfmerals,  and  foirmed  of  trations  divided  tiot^^^^^ 
less  by  their  sentiments  than  their  interests."' 

Soult  was,  on  the  2d  Jane,  appoiMed  major^an- 
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'  CHAP,  eral  of  the  army,  aud  he  immediately  took  the  com^ 
llfi^ZfLmand,  and  issued  a  proclamation,*  which  strangely 
contrasted  with  that  which,  not  three  months  before, 
Bisposi-  he  had  thundered  forth  as  minister-at-war  to  the 
French  Bourbons.  t  Napolcon  left  Paris  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
troops,  and  jQQj^ijjff  of  the  12th,  breakfasted  at  Soissons,  slept 

Napoleon's      -t  i-Va  i  i  tt 

address  to  at  Laon,  and  arrived  at  Avesnes  on  the  ISth.  He 
there  found  his  army  all  concentrated  between  the 
Sambre  and  Fhilipville,  and  the  returns  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  gave  a  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  four  hundred  men  present,  under  arms Jr 
The  camp  was  placed  behind  small  hills,  just  a 
league  from  the  frontier,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be 
screened  from  the  enemy's  view ;  and  it  contained 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  arri- 
val of  the  Emperor  raised  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers, 
.already  elevated  by  their  great  strength,  to  the 
very  highest  pitch ;  and  the  following  proclama* 
tion  was  issued  to  the  troops : — Soldiers  I  This  is 
the  anniversary  of  Marengo  and  of  Friedland.  Then, 
as  after  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  we  were  too  gene- 
rous ;  we  gave  credit  to  the  oaths  and  protestations 
of  princes  whom  we  allowed  to  remain  on  tb^ 
thrones.    Now,  however,  coalesced  among  thenw 

*  All  the  efforts  of  an  impious  league  can  no  longer  separate  the 
ipterests  of  the  great  people  and  of  the  hero  whose  brilliant  triumphs 
have  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  uniyerse.  It  is  at  the  moment 
when  the  national  will  manifests  itself  with  such  eneigy,  that  cries  of 
war  are  heard,  and  foreign  armies  adyance  to  our  frontiers.  What  are 
the  hopes  of  this  new  coalition  ?  Does  it  ^h  to  extirpate  France  from 
the  rank  of  nations,  to  plunge  twenty-dght  millions  of  Frenchmen  into 
a  degrading  servitude  ?  The  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not 
above  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  nor  beyond  our  strength.  Soldiers  f 
Napoleon  guides  our  steps — ^we  flg^t  for  the  independence  of  onr  bean* 
tifuVcountrjr — ^we  areinvincibk  f* — See  Natolsoh's  AfewotPf,  Book  is. 
p.  65,  66. 

t  Ante,  X.  865. 

t  See  Appendix  B,  Chap.  LXXVa 
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selves,  they  aim  at  the  independence  and  the  most  chap.  ' 
sacred  rights  of  France.    They  have  commenced 
the  most  unjust  of  aggressions.    Are  we  not  then 
the  same  men  ?    Soldiers  I  at  Jena,  when  fighting 
against  those  same  Prussians,  now  so  arrogant,  you 
were  as  one  to  two  :  at  Montmirail  as  one  to  three. 
Let  those  among  you  who  have  heen  in  England 
recite  the  story  of  their  prison-ships,  and  the  evils 
Uiey  have  suffered  in  them.    The  Saxons,  Belgians, 
and  Hanoverians,  the  soldiers  of  the  Rhenish  con- 
federacy, groan  at  the  thought  of  heing  obliged  to 
lend  their  arms  to  the  cause  of  princes,  enemies  of 
justice,  and  of  the  rights  of  nations.    They  know 
that  the  coalition  is  insatiable :  that  after  having 
devoured  twelve  millions  of  Poles,  twelve  millions  of 
Italians,  six  millions  of  Belgians,  a  million  of  Saxons, 
it  will  also  devour  the  lesser  states  of  Germany. 
Fools  that  they  are  I  a  moment  of  prosperity  blinds 
them.    If  they  enter  France,  they  will  find  in  it 
their  tomb  I    Soldiers!  we  have  forced  marches  toii^j^pi^^ 
make,  battles  to  fight,  perils  to  encounter ;  but  with^?^|^^' 
constancy  the  victory  will  be  ours;  the  rights,  thevict. et 
honours  of  the  country  will  be  re-<^nquered.  Fot^^^^iqj^ 
every  Frenchman  who  has  a  heart,  the  moment  ^^l^%2i^^' 
arrived  to  conquer  or  die.?^ 

Wellington  and  Blucher,  at  this  critical  period, 
were  relying  almost  entirely  upon  secret  intelligence,  inactintj 
which  was  to  be  forwarded  to  them  by  Fouch6.  Theg^^®^^^ 
most  rigorous  measures  had  been  adopted  by  the^iucher. 
French  to  prevent  any  intelligence  crossing  the 
frontier ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  Wellington  knew 
on  the  6th  June  that  Napoleon  was  expected  to  bejaneo. 
in  Laon  on  that  day,  and  that  the  number  of  troops 
collected  in  Maubeuge  and  the  adjoining  towns  was 
immense;  and  in  consequence,  orders  had  been •^^^ 7. 
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CHAP,  girni  to  declare  Antweip,  Ypres,  Tournay,  Ath, 

:  '  Mens,  4^  Grlient  ia  a  state  of  siege,  tbe  moHMiit 

^  *  that  tbe  enemy  crossed  tbe  frontier.  On  the  lOth 
Jane  10.  he  receiyod  intelligence,  which  proved  to  be  prema- 
ture«  that  tbe  Emperor  had  arrived  in  Maubeage  en 
the  preceding  day ;  but  notwitbstaading  the  .fiJarm- 
ing  proximity  of  such  a  man  at  tbe  he»d  of  such  a 
force,  no  steps  were  taken  to  concentrate  either  army ; 
and  when  the  French  troops,  a  handrad  and  twesty 
thousand  strong,  crossed  4iie  frontier  ia  front  «f 
EleuruB  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Wellington*^ 
men  yet  lay  in  their  •cantoDments,  from  tbe  Schddt 
to  Brussels,  and  Blucdier's  scattered  oror  the  froalaar^ 
from  thence  to  Naman  This  extraomixnary  delay 
in  coDectiDg  tbe  troops,  when  tbe  enemy,  under  so 
daring  a  leader,  was  dose  at  hand,  cannot  be  aite- 
•Gorw.  gether  vindicated,  and  it  was  welfaiigh  attended 
with  fatal  conseqaences ;  but  the  seoret  cause  which 
led  to  it  is  explained  in  Foucbe's  memoirs.^ 

That  anparalleled  intriguer,  who  bad  been  in 
PoncM's  communication  with  Wellington  and  Mettemich 
ed  d^al  9II  the  time  he  was  chief  minister  under  Napoleon, 
had  promised  to  furnish  the  English  general  not 
only  with  the  exact  moment  of  attack,  but  miA. 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  WeUington  was  honrly 
in  expectation  of  this  intelligence,  which  would 
baTe  enabled  him  to  know  in  what  direction  he 
^ould  oonocntrate  his  forces;  and  Uience  it  was 
that  he  lay  motionless  in  his  cantonments*  How 
he  did  not  receive  it  must  be  givm  in  Foudie^e 
own  m>rds — My  agents  with  Mettemich  and  Lord 
WeUington  had  prooused  marvels  and  moantaias.^ 
^e  Ei^lish  generalissimo  expected  that  I  shwld  at 
ilie  f«ry  least  give  lum  the  plan  of  the  <umipaigo. 
I  knew  for  certain  that  tbe  anfoieseen  attack  wodd 
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take  place  on  tbe  l6th  or  ISth  at  latest    Napoleon  chap. 

intended  to  give  battle  on  the  17th  to  the  English  ^' 

army,  after  haying  marched  right  over  the  Prussians 
on  the  preceding  day.  He  had  the  more  reason  to 
trust  to  the  success  of  that  plan,  that  Wellington, 
deceived  by  false  reports,  believed  the  opening  of 
•the  campaign  might  be  deferred  till  the  beginning 
of  July.  The  success  of  Napoleon,  therefore,  de- 
pended on  a  surprize ;  and  I  arranged  my  plans  in 
conformity*    On  the  very  day  of  the  departure  of 

Napoleon,  I  dispatched  Madame  D  9  furnished 

vrith  notes  written  in  ciphw  containing  the  whole 
plan  of  tiie  campaign.  But  at  the  same  time  I  pri- 
vately dispaixihed  orders  far  mich  obstacles  at  the 
Jrontier,  where  she  was  to  pass,  that  she  could  not 
arrive  at  the  headquarters  of  WeUington  till  after 
the  event  This  was  the  real  explanation  of  the^  Fouche, 
mconcttvable  security  of  the  generalissimo,  which  at^o^^^ 
the  time  excitied  such  universal  astonishment."^ 

At  daybreak  on  the  15tfa,  the  French  army  crossed 
.the  frontier  and  moved  on  Charleroi.  The  Prussian  The 
army,  which  oecupied  that  town,  evacuated  it  at]^°^ 
their  approach,  and  retired  to  Fleurus.  The  French  ^^^^ 
army  passed  the  Sambre  at  Marchiennes,  Charleroi, 
and  Chatelet.  It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  were 
taken  by  surprize,  and  Napoleon  conceived  sanguine 
hopes  of  being  able  to  separate  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies.  With  this  view,  Ney  was  dis- 
pateked  with  the  left  wing,  forty-six  thousand 
strong,  to  QuiOiiE  Bbas  ^  an  important  position,  sitit- 
ated  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  roads  of 
Brussels,  Niveiles^  Charlerai,  and  Namur.  By  the 
possession  of  this  decisive  post,  the  breach  would 
have  entirdy  cut  off  the  commujiicatiou  between 
tbe  British  and  Pmssiaon  armies^  and  have  been 
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CHAP,  in  a  situation  to  fall  with  a  preponderating  force  on 

 ^either  at  pleasure.    Meanwhile,  Napoleon  himself, 

1815.  ^j^}^  seventy-two  thousand  men,  marched  towards 
fleurus,  right  against  the  Prussian  army,  which  was 
concentrating  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  and 
falling  back  towards  Lignt.    It  was  in  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  at  half-past  seven,  that  Wellington  re- 
ceived this  intelligence  at  Brussels ;  orders  were 
« Jom.  ir.  immediately  dispatched  to  the  troops  in  every  direc- 
eT'  tion  to  concentrate  at  Quatre-Bras ;  and  after  they 
^xW^'i75        ^^^^  ^^^^  dressed  and  went  to  a  ball  at 

178.     '  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's,  where  his  manner  was 
100'^*^^'  so  undisturbed,  that  no  one  discovered  that  any  iu- 
June"5    ^^l^g®^^      importance  had  arrived ;  many  brave 
1815.  '  men  were  there  assembled  amidst  the  scenes  of  fes- 
472,^476"*  tivity,  and  surrounded  by  the  smiles  of  beauty, 
who  were,  erelong,  locked  in  the  arms  of  death.' 
Blucher*s  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth 
^escrip-  corps,  which,  being  stationed  between  Liege  and 
tieid  of    Hannut,  had  not  yet  come  up,  was  concentrated  on 
J^^J[;^the  l6th  on  the  heights  between  Brie  and  Sombref, 
plan  of    with  the  villages  of  St  Amand  and  Ligny  strongly 
*         occupied  in  its  front.    This  position  was  good  and 
well  chosen;  for  the  villages  in  front  afforded  an  ad-' 
mirable  shelter  to  the  troops,  and  the  artillery,  placed 
on  the  semicircular  convex  ridge  between  them,  com- 
manded the  whole  field  of  battle,  while  the  slope 
behind,  surmounted  by  the  windmill  of  Bussy,  formed 
a  strong  point  (Tappm  in  case  of  disaster.  Although 
the  fourth  corps  had  not  yet  come  up,  the  Prussian 
field-marshal  had  assembled  eighty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  guns.    Napoleon's  force 
was  less  numerous  ;  it  consisted  of  seventy-two  thou^ 
sand  men,  of  whom  eight  thousand  were  cavalry. 
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with  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  guns.    The  Empe-  chap. 

ror*8  orders  to  Ney  had  been  to  move  early  in  the  1 

morning,  and  occupy  Quatre  Bras  before  the  English 
army  were  assembled,  and  having  left  a  strong  de- 
tachment there,  move  with  half  his  forces  on  Brie, 
so  as  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Prussians  and  com- 
plete their  destruction.    The  attack  in  front  was  not 
to  commence  till  Ney's  guns,  in  the  rear,  showed  that 
he  had  reached  his  destined  point ;  and  Napoleon 
waited  impatiently  with  his  army  ready  drawn  up,  >  Nap.  ix. 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  expecting  the  5^;^^^^,^^ 
much  wished-for  signal ;  hut  not  a  sound  was  heard  ^^"^^ 
in  that  direction,  while  the  loud  and  increasing  can- June  le/ 
nonade  on  the  side  of  Quatre  Bras,  which  was  only?®^^*'"' 
three  miles  and  a  half  distant,  told  clearly  that  a^?-  . 

•  1  rri  PlothOj  IT. 

desperate  combat  was  gomg  on  there.    There  was  86, 38. 
now  not  a  moment  to  lose,  if  the  Prussian  army  was  B^tTde 
to  be  attacked  before  the  fourth  corps  under  Bulow^**^''®<>» 
came  up;  and  Napoleon  at  four  o'clock  gave  the 
signal  for  attack.^ 

The  better  to  conceal  his  real  designs.  Napoleon 
made  great  demonstrations  against  St  Amand  on  his  Battle  of 
left ;  but  meanwhile  he  collected  his  principal  force,  BtSJiate 
concealed  from  the  enemy,  opposite  the  Prussian  centre  conflict, 

T .  1  •  t  .11  1       .        m  ,    June  10. 

at  Ligny,  which  was  to  be  the  real  point  of  attack. 
St  Amand  was  carried,  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
by  the  French  corps  under  Vandamme ;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  enemy's  attention  fixed  on  that  quarter,  whi- 
ther reinforcements  were  directed  by  Blucher,  than 
Napoleon's  centre,  thirty  thousand  strong,  com- 
manded by  Gerard,  issued  from  its  concealment, 
crossed  the  streamlet  of  Ligny,  and  pushing  up  the 
opposite  bank,  commenced  a  furious  assault  on  the 
village  of  the  same  name.  But  if  the  attack  was 
vehement,  the  resistance  was  not  less  obstinate ;  three 
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CHAP,  times  Lignj  was  tdten  by  the  impetuau  aseault  of 
LxxviL^I^^  French  grenadiers,  and  three  times  the  Praseians, 
1815.  ^jjj  invincible  resolution,,  returned  to  the  dbarge, 
and  with  desperate  valour  regained  the  post  fit  the 
point  of  the  bayonet    Each  army  had  behind  its 
own  side  of  the  village  immense  masses  of  men,  with 
which  the  combat  was c(Ni8taiitly  fed;  andatlength  the 
coniict  became  so  desperate  that  neither  party  could 
completely,  by  bringing  op  fresh  columns,  expel  the 
.  enemy,  but  they  fought  hand  to  hmd  in  the  streetsand 
>Oourg.  houses  with  unconquerable  resolution;  while  the ^re 
Na^  97,      *^<>  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  directed  tm  the  two 
cher'?^**"  sides  against  the  village,  spread  death  equally  among 
Official    fiiend  and  foe.   At  seven  o'clock,  after  three  hours* 
pioth^  w.^urious  combat,  nothingwas  yet  decided,  andBlncher, 
j^m^ii    V  directing  in  person  a  fresh  corps  against  St 
628.  Vaud^Amand,  had  retaken  part  of  that  village  and  wo. 
144.^    Important  height  adjoining,  commanding  a  lai^e 
part  of  the  field  of  battle.^ 

By  degrees,  all  Blucher*s  reserves  were  engaged^ 
and  his  position  became  very  criticai  :  for  the  attack 
of  the  French  centre  continued  with  unparalleled 
vigour,  and  neither  Bulow's  corps  had  code  up  on 
the  one  flank,  nor  the  much  wished-for  British  suc- 
cours on  the  other.  Both  parties,  almost  equally 
exhausted,  dispatched  tlie  most  urgent  orders  to 
their  other  corps  or  allies  to  join  them:  that  of 
Napoleon  at  this  juncture  was  so  pressii^,  that  he 
declared  to  Ney  that  the  fate  of  France  depended  on 
his  instantly  obeying  it.*  Ney,  however,  so  far  from 
being  in  a  condition  to  make  die  prescribed  move- 

*  At  this  momeat,  Maxslud,  the  armies  are  varmly  engaged.  His 
Majesty  commands  me  to  direct  you  instantly  to  envelop  the  right  of 
the  enemy  and  fall  on  his  rear ;  his  army  is  lost  if  yon  act  Tigorondy : 
the  fkte  of  France  Is  ia  your  hands.   Do  not  lose  a  inoBkent  in  vakio^ 
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wfisa^  was  hinself  witk  difficulty  conteiuKng  against  C9Ar. 

defeat  at  Quatre  Bras :  but  a  hap{r;r  accident  ahaost  

si:q^tied  hia  place.    At  seven  o^cIock,  lyErloa's 
corpB,  part  ol  Key's  force»  whiek  bad  been  sta- 
tioned by  tbat  marshal  in  reserve  two  leagaes  firom 
Qiiatre  Bras,  withdrawn  from  there  by  the  poskive 
orders  of  the  Emperor,  made  its  appearance  on  the 
extremePmssian  right,  beyond  St  Amand*  They  were 
at  first  taken  for  Prassians,  and  excited  no  smallalarm 
in  the  Frencharmy :  bui  no  sooner  was  the  mistake  dis* 
covered^  than  fear  gave  place  to  confidence,  and  Napo^ 
leon,  now  entirely  relieved,  broaght  forward  his  guards 
and  reserves  for  a  decisive  attack  on  tha  centre.  Mil- 
baud's  terrible  cuirassiers^  advanced  at  the  gallop,, 
shaking  their  sabres  in  the  air  ;  the  artillery  of  the- 
guard  under  Drouot  moved  np,  pouring  foorth  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  its  dreadful  fire ;  and  in  the^ 
rear  of  all»  the  dense  cokoaans  of  the  Old  Guard  were 
seen  moving  ferward,.  with  a  swift  pace  and  unibrokeib 
array.    This  attack,  supported  by  D'Erlon^k  in&n^ 
try  and  a  charge  of  twenty  squadroi^  of  his^  cuiras- 
siers, on  the  Prussian  rightfiaok,  proved  decisive ;  the 
infantry  posted  behind  ligny  began  ta  retnre,.  the 
blnodstained  street  of  the  village  fell  into  the  enemy's, 
hands  ;  and  in  theconftision  of  a  retreat  commenced 
just  as  darkness  began  to  overspread  the  field,,  the 
troops  naturally  fell  into  some  d^ee  of  confusion^ 
The  cannon,  in  retinbg  through,  the  narrow  Iane» 
behind  Ligny,  got  entangled^  and  twenty-one  pieces  fell  . 
into  the  enemy's  handsw   The  veteran  Bladoer  hii»-^ 
self,  charging  at  the  head  of  a  body  e£  cavalry,  ta 
retard  the  enemy'^  pursuij^had  his  liorse  shot  under 

the  proKribed'  moTement^  asd  march  direct  on  tiie  heights  Srie  and 
St  Amaady  to  contribute  to  a  victory  nAiich  will  proba^ij  prove  dedk 
Bive." — S0UI.T  to  NaT,  16^  June  1815,  a  quarter  past  three;  Cavbhoui^ 
ii.  491,  467. 
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CHAP,  him  ;  the  Prussian  horse,  overpowered  by  the  French 
 '  cuirassiers,were  driven  back,  and  the  victoriousFrench 

1815.  pQ^je  straight  over  the  Prussian  marshal  as  he  lay 
» jom  iv  ®^*^Sl^^  below  his  dying  steed.  A  second  chai^ 
€27,  628.  of  Prussian  horse  repulsed  the  cuirassiers ;  but  they, 
^laXof-  the  dark  passed  the  marshal  without  seeing 

ficiai  Ac-  him  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  returning  that  he 
June  19,  was  recoguiscd,  and  with  some  difficulty  extricated 
Ooifrg.  51,^^0™  ^1^6  desd  horse,  and  mounted  on  a  stray  dragoon 
lob^ioi  *''^^P®^*  The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  battle  was 
Vaudiv!  six  thousand  eififht  hundred  men;  the  Prussians  were 

14"  151 

piotho,  iV.  weakened  by  fifteen  thousand,  four  standards,  and 
feiisier    twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  but  ten  thousand  more 
679,680.  dispersed  after  the  action,  and  were  lost  to  the 
Allied  cause.^ 

While  this  desperate  conflict  was  raging  on  the  left 
Move,     of  the  Allied  position,  an  encounter,  on  a  less  exten- 
Sre\he*^"  sivc  scalc,  but  equally  bloody  and  more  successful, 
$^uare^^  took  place  between  Wellington  and  Ney  at  Quatre 
Bras.      Bras.    At  midnight  on  the  15th,  the  drums  beat 
and  the  trumpets  sounded  in  every  quarter  of  Brus- 
sels :  at  daylight  the  troops  assembled  at  their  seve- 
ral rallying  points,  and  were  rapidly  marched  off  to 
meet  the  enemy.  The  Highland  regiments,  the  42d 
and  92d,  which  had  their  rallying  point  in  the  Park 
and  Place  Royal,  were  particularly  remarked  for 
the  earliness  of  their  muster,  the  discipline  and  preci- 
sion of  their  movements,  and  the  air,  at  once  grave 
and  undaunted,  with  which  they  marched  out  of  the 
town.   Quatre  Bras  was  the  point  of  union  assigned 
to  the  whole  army ;  but  as  its  distance  from  Brussels 
was  not  above  sixteen  miles,  and  other  corps  of  the 
army,  particularly  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  had, 
some  twenty,  some  thirty  Tniles  to  march,  they  came 
up  at  different  times,  and  Picton^s  division,  with  the 
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Brimswickers,  were  first  on  the  ground.    A  brigade  chap. 
of  the  Belgian  troops  had  been  assailed  the  evening— 
before  by  Ney*s  advanced  guard  at  Frasnes,  and 
retreated  to  Quatre  Bras,  where  ten  thousand  of 
their  countrymen  were  assembled  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Had  Ney  attacked  early  and  with  vigour, 
he  would  probably  have  made  himself  master  of  this^ 
important  point  before  the  British  troops  arrived  from 
Brussels ;  but  he  moved  with  such  circumspection, 
that  it  was  not  till  noon  that  he  advanced  from  Gosse- 
lies,  where  he  had  passed  the  night,  and  it  was  half- 
X>ast  two  before  he  had  collected  any  considerable  forced  Nap.  iz. 
infrontof  Quatre  Bras,  by  which  timePicton's  division  104!^ 
and  the  Brunswickers  were  on  the  ground ;  but  their  ^y^^^^^^' 
whole  force,  with  the  Belgians,  did  not  exceed  at  that  ton  Lord 
time  twenty  thousand,  all  infantry,  and  Ney  had  more  june"5!'  ^ 
than  double  the  number  of  troops,,  of  whom  five  thou- J^^J^^-  ^„ 
sand  were  cavalry,  with  a  hundred  and  sixteen  guns.' 479. 

It  was  well  for  the  British  corps  that  the  French 
marshal  did  not  concentrate  his  whole  army  together,  Battle  of 
and  commence  his  attack  with  his  united  force ;  for  b|^,'® 
if  so,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  crushed.  But*^""® 
Napoleon's  orders  to  him,  to  reserve  a  large  body  in 
hand  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  against  the  Prus- 
sians at  Ligny,  led  him  to  leave  D'Erlon  with 
twenty  thousand  men  in  reserve  near  Gosselies,  to  be 
at  hand  to  support  the  Emperor  at  Ligny[;  and  in 
effect  it  was  the  approach  of  that  corps  which  won 
that  battle.  Ney  himself  with  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  including  three  thousand  cavalry  and  forty-six 
guns,  commenced  the  attack  at  Quatre  Bras.  The 
Belgians  were  soon  overthrown ;  but,  as  they  were  re- 
tiring from  the  field,  Picton's  division  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  men  came  up  in  great  haste  and  some 
disorder:  instantly  forming  with  precision  when  they 

VOL.  X.  3  N  1 
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CHAP,  get  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  they  prepared  to  receive 

 their  attack.    The  Allies  were  equal  in  numbw  to- 

the*  French^  both  being  somewhat  above  twenty  thofu^ 
sand;  but  they  had  not  a  single  gun  or  horse- 
man, which  gave*  the  French  at  first  a  decided 
adVaatage.    Eneouraged-  by  this  circumstance,  the^ 
French  cuirassiers*  rode  with  the  utmost  galtontrp 
close  up  to  the  British  infantry,  and  charged  thens 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  sabres  were  upon  more* 
than'  one  regiment  of  inftmtry  before  they  had  time  to> 
fomn  square.    The  42d  in  particular  were  charged 
in  tibie  middle  of  a  field  6f  tall  rye  ;  two  companiea 
had  not  fallen  back  into  the  square  when  the  cuiras- 
siers were  upon  them,  and  these  eompaniea  were  bJU 
most  cut  to  pieces,  with  their  brave  colonel.  Sir  Robert 
Maeara,  who  was  killed  on  the  spot    The  French 
horsemen,  however,  paid  diear  for  their  success;  for 
a  well-directed  volley  from  the  remainder  of  the^ 
regiment  stretched  the  greater  part  of  them  on  the 
plain.    Meanwhile  Pack's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
44ith,  79th,  and  9@d,  succeeded^  after  an  arduow 
conflict,  in  repulsing  the  Firench  on  tile  right  of  the 
iNear  ob-high-road^  while  the  Boyal  Scots,.  26th,  and  96th^ 
1?.^Nap^.^'  maintained  their  ground  on  its  lieft ;  and  although 
io6*^ei-*^®  French  troops,  both  cavalry  and  infimtry,  fought 
lington  to  with  the  utmost  ftiry,  and  repeatedly  rodfe  up  to  the 
nShurst,  very  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  calling  out,  **Down  with 
1816^^'  the  English — no  quarter — no  quarter  I**  and  the 
Onrw.  xU.  oncmv^s  cannon  with  unresisted-  fire  made  dreadfol 

"479  Join  *   •  •  • 

iy.629,  havoc  in  the  Britisb  squares,  yet  no  ground  was 
^^g.^5,S^^^^^  Quatre Bras  was  still  in  the  handfi  of  tila 
«6.        Allied  troops.* 

Wellington  arrived  in  person  at  four  o^cloek,  aikl 
with  hitn  the  first  and  third  divisions  under  Gone*^ 
xalCook  and  Sir  Charles  Alten,  in  qII  nearly  ten  liion^ 
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sand  na^  wliieli  raised  the-  Allies  rai  (be  field  to  'cm^. 
thirt]r-aiaL  tkeusaad.   Sdll  the  artillery  and  eayalry  ^^V^ 
had  not  appeared,  and  Ney^  with  SeiUe^s  corps 
and  the  ciurassiersy  wae  makifig  the  meet  dasperatoDesperats- 
^curts  to  force  the  Engilisk  from  thdar  position.  But^^^^^ 
soefa  was  the  rapidity  aadl  predsioa  of  the  Bri-^'^^^"^ 
tish  fir^  that  all  his  eflbrts  proved  ineffsctaalv  and 
towards*  w&amg,  when,  tba  guaa  came  up^  it  hecame 
evident  that  the  w^ght'  of  force  had  inclined  tor 
the  British  side.    The  FrendL  marshal^  howefver^ 
accustomed  to  Yietovy^  and  trusting  to  the  suf^rt  of 
I>^£rh>Bi^s  corpsy  which  ho  every  moment  expected  tor 
arriye  on  the  field,  continued  hi&  attacks  with  the 
utmost  io^etuosity*    They  V^ere  all  repuked  witk 
great  loss ;  and  at  lasti  findii^  that  IX  Erlou  had: 
not  come  up,  he  sent  a  positive  order  for  him  te 
retrace  his  steps  from  Ligny,  where  he  had  pro* 
duced  such  an  impression  on  the  flank  of  the  Prus- 
sians^ hut  he  did  not  arrive  till  i^Pter  it  was  dark^  and 
when  the  hattle  was^  already  lest   Ney  at  nightfall^  Wemng>. 
retired  to  Frasnes>  a  male  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  ^twst, 
Wellington's  mw,.  wearied  alflke  with  marching  and 
fighting,  lay  on  the  ground  on  whieh  they  had  fought  at  Oorw.  mL  . 
Quatre  Bk^asy  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the  dyingj 
In  thia  blbody  combat,  the  British  and  Hanpoveri- 
ans  had  360  killed,  2380  wounded,  and  17^  made  Loss  op 
prisoners and  the  loss  of  the  Belgians  and  Bruns.  ™^ 
wickers  was  1300  more — ^in  all,  5£00  men.  The 
French;  less  amounted  to  4140  ^  and  the  fact  of  the 
repulsed,  army  sustaining  a  mailer  loss  than  the  vie* 
torious  one,  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  British  infaue* 
try,  without  cavalry  or  artiUery,  combated  against 
the  French^  who  had  forty-six  guns  and  three  thou^ 
isand  admirable  horsemen^  in  their  ranks.  Among  ther 
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CHAP,  killed  was  the  gallant  Oake  of  Brunswick,  who  nobly 

—  ^fell  while  heading  a  charge  of  his  Death's-head  hus- 

1815.  gars  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  No  guns,  and 
clJj.'  prisoners,  were  taken  on  either  side ;  for  the 

xxiv.  180,  French  haying  commenced  the  combat  with  giving 
Ourw.  xii,  no  quarter,  and  evinced  unparalleled  exasperation 
N^ob-  ^^"ng  tl*^  whole  day,  the  British  troops  were  driven 
ubII  ^'  *  sanguinary  species  of  combat,  aJike  foreign  to 
Official  their  previous  habits  and  present  inclinations.^ 
j^eiT:  During  the  night  of  the  l6th,  WeUington  received 
joWs  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Ligny, 
Battle  of  and  that  they  were  retreating  in  great  confusion  in 
J^**N^?gthe  direction  of  Wavres.  The  English  general  at 
Awwmt  ^®  could  not  maintain  his  position  at 

June  26/  Brusscls,  whcii  his  left  flank  was  uncovered  by  the 
262?'  retreat  of  the  Prussians.  Accordingly  at  ten  o'clock 
next  morning,  the  British  army,  which  was  now  in 
Ketroat  of  great  part  concentrated  at  Quatre  Bras,  retreated 
.  ton  to  through  Genappe  to  Waterloo.  Napoleon,  accord- 
Waterloo,  j^jg  ^  jjjg  ^g^al  custom,  rode  over  the  ghastly 
field  of  battle  at  Ligny  on  the  morning  after  the 
conflict,  and  observed  with  satisfaction  the  great 
proportion  which  the  Prussian  dead,  lying  around 
that  village,  bore  to  the  loss  of  the  French.  From 
that  he  moved  with  his  staff  and  guards  to  Quatre 
Bras,  from  which  Wellington  had  recently  before 
retired  on  his  road  to  Waterloo.  So  rudely, 
however,  had  the  French  been  handled  on  the  field 
of  battle  on  the  preceding  day,  that  no  attempt 
was  made  by  them  to  disturb  the  retreat  of  either 
army,  excepting  by  a  body  of  French  cuirassiers, 
which,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  charged 
the  English  cavalry  who  were  covering  the  retreat 
between  Genappe  and  Waterloo.  The  French  cui- 
rassiers and  lancers  in  the  first  instance  overthrew 
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the  British  light  horse  (the  7th  hussars)  which  chap. 
covered  the  rear,  as,  in  spite  of  the  gallantry  of  thati^f?-^" 
distinguished  corps,  its  light  horses  were  no  match 
for  the  ponderous  cuirassiers  of  France.    Lord  Ux- 
bridge,  now  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  no  sooner 
perceived  this,  than  he  charged  in  person  at  theliead 
of  the  first  Life-guards.    These  magnificent  troops, 
albeit  unprotected  by  armour,  bore  down  upon  the 
French  horsemen  with  such  vigour  that  the  shock 
was  irresistible,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  cuiras* 
siers  were  totally  defeated,  and  no  further  seri- 
ous attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  disquiet 
the  retreat.    Wellington  retired  with  his  whole 
troops  to  the  front  of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  where 
he  took  up  his  position  oh  either  side,  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Waterloo,  which  he  had  already  selected 
as  the  theatre  of  a  decisive  battle.    Napoleon  fol- 
lowed  with  the  great  bulk  of  his  forces,  and  arranged 
them  nearly  opposite  to  the  English,  on  both  sides 
of  the  high-road  leading  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels, 
with  headquarters  at  La  BeUe  Alliance.  Thirty^ 
one  thousand  had  been  detached  under  Grouchy  to 
observe  the  Prussians  who  were  retiring  towards 
Wavres,  and  the  troops  which  had  assembled  at  night- 
fall amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand  men.   Wei-*  Weifing- 
lington  was  not  equal  in  point  of  numerical  amount, 
but  he  was  still  more  inferior  in  artillery  and  in^^^^ 
the  quality  of  part  of  his  troops.    His  cannon  I815. 
amounted  to  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces,  ^jg^is^ 
while  the  French  had  two  hundred  and  forty;  and^^J^ 
the  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Brunswickers  alone,  70,  n  * 
in  number  about  fifty-eight  thousand,  could  be  relied  u%ui. 
on  for  the  shock  of  war — ^the  remainder  being  com-^J^^ 
posed  of  Belgians,'  or  recently  raised  Hanoverian  ' 
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ci^A:P.  leyiefi,  upon  whom  little  dependenoe  oould  be  placed 

 — in  any  .«erioiaB  conflict.* 

Never  was  a  more  melancholy  night  phased  by 
Higbt  ive-  soMiers  than  that  which  foUowed  the  lualt  of  ihe  two 
i^^^d^i'^™^  ^  thda*  respective  portions  on  the  night  of 
thfioU    ^  IJiii*    Thd  whole  of  that  day  bad  been  wet  and 
^«rs  on   cloudy  y  but  towards  evening  the  rain  fe£  in  torrrats, 
iioth  sides  jjrigQQi^i^  ilia^t^  in  tra^effodEig  the  road  from  Quatre 
Bras  to  Waterloo,  the  soldsers  were  often  ankle  deep 
in  water.  When  the  troqps  arrived  at  their  ground, 
the  passage  of  the  artillery,  hwse,  and  waggons,  over 
the  drenched  fiurface  had  so  completely  t^ut  it  up, 
lliat  it  was  almost  every  where  reduced  to  a  state 
•of  ibud^  interspersed  in  every  hollow  with  large  pools 
cf  water.   Cheerless  and  dripping  as  was  the  condi- 
tkm  of  the  soMiers,  who  had  to  lie  down  f&r  the  night 
in  such  a  situation,  it  was  preferable  to  l^t  of  those 
battalions  who  were  stationed  in  the  rye-£d.d8,  where 
the  grain  was  for  the  mcist  part  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  soaking^wet  from  top  to  bottom.  The  ground 
occupied  by  the  French  soldiers  was  nat  Ifiss  dmch* 
od  and  uncomfortable.    But  how  melandnoly  soever 
may  have  been  their  physical  «ituatioiq«  net  ose  feel* 
ij^g  of  despondesM^  pervaded  the  breasts  either  of 
the  British  or  Frraeh  soldiers.    Such  was  the  inte- 
rest of  the  moment,  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  at 
issue,  and  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  in  either  army, 
that  the  soldiers  were  almost  insensible  to  physical  suf. 
fering.    Every  man  in  both  armies  was  -aware  that 
the  retreat  was  stopped,  and  that  a  decisive  battle 
would  be  fought  on  the  following  day.    The  great 
contest  of  two-and-^twenty  years'  duration  was  now 
to  be  brought  to  a  final  issue :  retreat  afber  dis- 

See  Appendix  B,  Caiap.  LXXVn. 
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aster  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  the  chaf> 
British  army,  through  the  narrow  defile  of  the  forest  ^^^^^^ 
of  Soignies : — overthrow  was  ruin  to  the  Prencih. 
The  two  great  commanders,  who  had  severally  over- 
thrown every  other  antagonist,  were  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  bre^ught  into  coUision  ;  the  ooiiqueTOr  of 
Europe  was  to  measure  .swor4s  with  the  deUverer  of 
Spain.    Nor  were  sanguine  hopes  and  the  grounds 
of  well-founded  confidence  wanting  to  the  troqps  of 
eifiier  army.  The  French  rdiied  with  reason  on  the 
extraordinary  military  talents  of  their  chief,  on  his 
long  and  glorioms  career,  and  on  the  unbroken  series 
of  triumphs  whidi  had^arried  their  standards  to  every 
capital  in  Europe.    Nor  had  recent  disasters  weak- 
ened this  undouJbtingtriist^  for  the  mesi  who  aowstood 
side  by  side  wene  almost  all  veterans  tried  in  a  hun- 
dred combats ;  the  English  prisons  had  restored 
the  conquerors  of  continental  Europe  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Russian  retreat^ 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram  were  £igaaa 
assembled  round  his  eagles.    Tiie  British  sddiero 
had  not  all  the  same  mutiial  dependence  from  tried 
experience ;  for  a  large  part  of  them  had  never  seen 
a  shot  fired  in  anger.    But  they  were  not  on  that 
account  tl^  less  confident.  They  relied  on  the  talent 
«nd  firmness  of  their  chief,  who^  they  knew,  had 
never  been  conquered,  and  whose  resources  the  vetB- 
rans  in.  their  ranks  told  them  would  prove'  .equal  to 
jany  emei^ency.    They  looked  back  with  animated 
pride  to  ibe  unbroken  career  of  victory  which  had 
sttended  the  British  arms  -sinee  they  fii^st  landed  in 
Portugal,  and  aslieipated  the  keystone  to  their 
arch  of  fame  froon  the  -approaehiog  conffict  with 
.Napdean  in  pecson.    They  were  sanguine  as  to  the 
result ;  but  come  what  may,  ihey  were  resolule  not 
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CHAP,  to  be  conquered.    Never  were  two  armies  of  such 
il^^^'fame,  under  leaders  of  such  renown,  and  animated 
1815.       gmjjj  heroic  feelings,  brought  into  contact  in  mo- 
dem Europe,  and  never  were  interests  so  momentous 
at  issue  in  the  strife. 

The  field  of  Waterloo,  rendered  immortal  by  the 
Descrip-  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  following  day,  ex- 
fieid  of  ^^^^  tends  about  two  miles  in  length  from  the  old  chateau, 
battle.     waUed  garden,  and  enclosures  of  Hougoumont  on  the 
right,  to  the  extremity  of  the  hedge  of  La  Haye 
Sainte  on  the  left.    The  great  chams^e  from  Brus- 
sels to  Charleroi  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  posi- 
tion, which  is  situated  somewhat  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mite  to  the  south  of  the  village  of 
Waterloo,  and  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
farm-house  of  Mont  St  Jean.    This  road,  after 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  British  line,  goes 
through  La  Belle  Alliance  and  the  hamlet  of  Ros- 
somme,  where  Napoleon  spent  the  night.  The  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  British  army  followed  very 
nearly  the  crest  of  a  range  of  gentle  eminences,  cut- 
ting the  high-road  at  right  angles,  two  hundred  yards 
behind  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which 
adjoins  the  highway,  and  formed  the  centre  of  the 
position.    An  unpaved  country  road  ran  along  this 
summit,  forming  nearly  the  line  occupied  by  the  Bri- 
•tish  troops,  and  which  proved  of  great  use  in  the 
course  of  the  battle.    Their  position  had  this  great 
advantage,  that  the  infantry  could  rest  on  the  reverse 
of  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  in  a  situation  in  great  mea* 
sure  screened  from  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery; 
while  their  own  guns  on  the  crest  swept  the  whole 
slope,  or  natural  glacis,  which  descended  to  the  val- 
ley  in  their  front.    The  French  army  occupied  a 
corresponding  line  of  ridges,  nearly  parallel,  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  vaUej,  stretching  on  either  side  chap. 
of  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Alliance.    The  summit  of  — ^  • 
these  ridges  afibrded  a  splendid  position  for  the  French 
artillery  to  fire  upon  the  English  guns ;  but  their 
.  attacking  columns,  in  descending  the  one  hill  and 
mounting  the  other,  would  of  necessity  be  exposed 
to  a  very  severe  cannonade  from  the  opposite 
batteries.    The  French  army  had  an  open  coun- 
try to  retreat  oyer  in  case  of  disaster ;  while  the  Bri- 
tish, if  defeated,  would  in  all  probability  lose  their 
whole  artillery  in  the  defiles  of  the  forest  Soignies> 
although  the  intricacies  of  that  wood  afforded  an  ad- 
mirable defensive  position  for  a  broken  array  of  foot 
soldiers.    The  French  right  rested  on  the  village  of 
Flanchenois^  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
afforded  a  very  strong  d^ensive  position  to  resist 
the  Frussians,  in  case  they  should  so  far  recover 
from  the  disaster  of  the  preceding  day,  as  to  be  able 
to  assume  offensive  operations  and  menace  the  ex- 
treme French  right.    The  whole  field  of  battle 
between  the  two  armies  was  unenclosed,  and  the 
declivities  and  hollows  extremely  gentle ;  but  the 
rugged  hedge  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  ran  for  half 
a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  village  of  the  same  name  on^  Penonai 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  afforded  great  support  to  thatt^ln.'cap. 
pai't  of  the  British  line,  and  the  thick  wood  which  sur-^.^^^^J^- 
rounded  the  orchard  and  garden  of  Hougoumont  wasConq.xziy. 
impervious  to  artillery,  and  proved  of  essential  ser- vau^ivl 
vice  in  impeding  the  attack  of  the  French  columns.^  ^* 

Wellington  had  stationed  General  Hill,  with  nearly 
seven  thousand  men,  at  Hal,  six  miles  on  the  right,  WeUing* 
in  order  to  cover  the  great  road  from  Mens  to  Brus-J^j^^^^ 
sels :  and  he  dispatched  letters  to  Louis  XVHL  atp^«^^«t 

'  *  in  concert 

Ghent,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  recom-with  biq. 
mending  him,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  attempt- 
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CHAP,  ini  to  turn  him  by  that  town,  to  retire  to  Aat- 

 ^werp.     Orders  were  at  the  saoie  tbae  seat  to 

the  governor  cf  that  forfcpefls  to  open  like  iaan- 
dations  on  the  side  of  the  Tete  de  Ebadre^  ^ad  to 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  xnagaziaefi  in  ithe  levv 
to  retBoye  them  to  Antn^erp.  .  These  precuitiaimy 
measnresy  with  the  long  trains  of  wounded  whaeh 
wiere  brought  in  froift  Quairo  Bras,  and  ik^ 
gerated  reports  of  the  disaster  sustained  at  ligaf^ 
produced  such  oonsteomadon  at  Bruasek,  that  dUL 
die  English  who  could  get  «way  were  taking  mea^ 
sores  for  their  departure  ;  the  xo&i  to  Antwerp  was 
ah^eady  eorered  mth  fugitives  of  all  descriptkns  ; 
and  the  partizans  of  Napoleon  joyfully  lodcsd  for- 
ward to  his  entering  on  the  following  di^.  Wd- 
lingtan,  however,  was  resolved  to  stand  fimi  his 
whole  army,  with  the  exceptMn  of  the  detachment 
>  WoUing.  under  Hill,  near  Hal,  was  now  unafenbted;  and 
Dukede^  Blucher,  with  whom  he  had  communieated  isemg 
Bern,     the  night,  had  promised  to  support  him,  not  mcraly 
1815^^'  ^ith  two  corps,  as  he  had  reipiested,  bat  widi  his 
477^78"  ^^^^  army.    He  promised  to  be  on  die  grooad  by 
Gneise-    onc  o'clock ;  and  his  line  of  march  was  to  be  m  tiao 
offidai    columns,  by  St  Lambert  and  Oluan  upon  iian- 
^^^^^  chenois,  so  as  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  Ermcii 
obderver.  flank  after  the  combat  was  fully  engaged.' 

The  morning  the  18th  opened  with  a  dnaafing 
Appear-  rain;  but  the  clouds  were  lighter,  and  the  mm 
thn^  occasionally  broke  in  fleetii^  glimpses  throng  tibe 
the  mora  '^'^  atmosphcre.  Eagerly  the  men  in  both  armies 
ing  of  the  started  from  their  dripping  heib;  at  enoe  tbey 
aweke  to  a  rajnd  consciousness ;  but  numbers  were 


so  stiff  that  it  was  with  difllculty  they  ooold  rise 
of  the  water  in  wfaidi  they  had  paased  die  &%ht^ 
But  the  si^t  whidi  presented  itself  when  thqr 
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juroBe,  soon  rii^ted  eeery  eye,  and  moved  every 
lieart  even  in  lihe  meet  nntfakJdng  breastB  in  those 
vauBt  arrays,  lilever  was  a  nobler  spectacle  witnessed 
than  both  armies  now  eihibited;  its  nagnxficence 
-Btmck  even  the  Pemnsidar  and  Inqierial  veterans 
witioi  a  fediog  of  awe.    On  the  JFrencfa  ode,  eleven 
.colmmiB  deployed  sinndtaneously  to  take  up  th^ 
groond;  like  huge  serpents  dad  in  glittering  scales, 
ihey  wound  slowly  over  the  opposite  bills,  amidst  an 
jDoessant  clang  of  trumpets  and  rolfing  of  dmm8,£ram 
ihd  bands  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  battalions  and 
a  hundred  and  twelve  squadrons,  which  played  the 
Marseillaise,  the  Chant  de  Depart,  the  VeiHons  au 
fialut  de  PEnqnre,  and  other  popular  French  airs, 
fimnorderafq^earedtoarifieout  of  chaos:  :fefnrof1he 
columns  fwmed  the  first  line,  four  the  second,  three 
the  third.  The  fomidable  foroes  of  France  were  seen 
in  splendid  arrays  and  £he  firitish  soldiers  contempla- 
ted wilh  admiration  their  nsble  antagonists.  Two 
hnndred  and  fifty  guns,  arrayed  along  the  crest  of  l^e 
ridge  in  froat,  with  matches  lighted  and  equipment 
complete,  gave  an  awful  presage  of  the  conflict  which 
was  iqiproadiing.    The  in&i&try  in  the  first  and 
second  lines,  fianked  by  dense  masses  of  cavalry, 
stood  in  perfect  order ;  four«and-twenty  squadrons 
of  cuirassiers,  behind  either  extremity     the  second, 
were  already  rei^lendenrt  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  the 
grenadiers  and  lanoers  of  the  guard  in  the  third 
hne,  were  conspicuous  from  their  brilliant  uniforms 
and  daaxling  arms;  while  in  the  i<ear  of  aU,  the 
four-and-twen<7  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  dark 
and  masi^,  occupied  each  side  of  the  road  near  La 
BdSe  Alliance,  as  if  to  terminate  the  contest.  The 
Bntish  army,  though  little  ^ess  numerous,  did  not 
present  so  imposing  a  spectade  to  either  army,  from 
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CHAP,  their  being  in  great  part  concealed  by  the  swell  of 

  the  ridge  on  which  they  stood.    They  were  drawn 

up,  for  the  most  part,  in  squares,  with  the  cavalry 
in  rear,  and  the  guns  in  front  skilfully  disposed 
along  the  summit  of  the  swelL    No  clang  of  trum- 
pets or  rolling  of  drums  was  heard  from  their  ranks; 
silently,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  the  men  took  up 
their  ground,  and  hardly  any  sound  was  heard  from 
the  vast  array,  but  the  rolling  of  the  guns  and  occa- 
sional word  of  command  from  the  officers.  Napoleon 
had  been  afraid  that  the  English  would  retreat  du- 
ring the  night,  and  expressed  the  utmost  joy  when 
1  Cap  ii.  their  squares  appeared  in  steady  array  next  morning, 
Tem.ocui.  evidently  with  the  design  of  giving  battle.   "  I  have 
Gourg    ^^^^9  these  English !"  said  he.  "  Nine  chances  out 
76, 76     of  ten  are  in  our  favour."    "  Sire,"  replied  Soult, 
BoSk'1'27,"  I  know  these  English ;  they  wiU  die  on  the  ground 
^28-       on  which  they  stand  before  they  lose  it."* 

The  British  army  on  the  ground  amounted  to 
Disposi-  72,000  men,  the  French  to  80,000 ;  *  but  the  supe- 
Jj.^'^p/J^^riority  in  artillery,  and  the  quality  of  aU  the  troops, 
either  side,  exccpt  the  British,  King's  German  Legion,  andBruns- 
wickers,  was  still  greater.  Napoleon  had  252  guns, 
Wellington  186,  of  which  124  were  English.  The 
Allied  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order: 
— The  chateau,  garden^  and  wood  of  Hougoumont 
were  strongly  occupied  by  Greneral  Byng*s  brigade  of 
Guards,  as  was  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  by  a 
battalion  of  the  King's  German  Legion ;  Ficton^s 
division  and  Clinton's  stood  on  the  left  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  along  the  line  of  the  ragged  hedge  ;  Coles% 
the  Brunswickers,  Hanoverians,  and  Belgians,  were 
in  the  centre.  The  cavalry  were  all  in  the  rear, 
behind  the  second  line.    The  left  was  uncovered 

♦  See  Appendix  B,  Chap.  LXXVTL 
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except  by  a  deep  ditch  impassable  for  artillery,  chap. 
which,  however,  proved  such  an  impediment  that  no  ^^^^^^ 
serious  attack  was  made  on  that  extremity.  The 
artillery  was  arranged  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
positions,  and  swept  the  gentle  slope  which  descend- 
ed from  it  to  the  low  ground  which  separated  the  two 
armies,  wholly  unbroken  by  enclosures  or  impedi- 
ments of  any  kind.    The  French  artillery  was  in 
like  manner  placed  along  the  summit  of  their  ridge 
in  a  semicircular  form,  directly  fronting  the  British 
guns,  at  the  distance  of  from  hsjf  to  three  quarters 
of  a  mile;  and  their  army  was  divided  into  the 
eleven  columns  already  mentioned.    D'Erlon,  with 
the  first  corps,  was  on  the  right  of  the  chaussSe  of 
La  Belle  Alliance :  Beille  and  Foy  in  the  centre : 
Jerome  on  the  left,  in  front  of  Hougoumont.  Ney 
was  destined  for  the  serious  attacks  of  the  reserve 
and  Old  Guard  in  the  centre.    The  cavaby,  both » Nap.  132, 
light  and  heavy,  was  behind  the  infantry,  the  Guards  J^^^y^^' 
in  reserve.    Never,*'  says  Napoleon,  "  had  the  troops  ^y'*''^' 
been  animated  with  such  spirit,  or  taken  up  their 
ground  with  such  precision ;  the  earth  seemed  proud 
of  being  trod  by  such  combatants." 

The  village  clock  of  Nivelles  was  striking  eleven 
when  the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the  French  centre,  com- 
and  immediately  followed  by  a  quick  rattle  of  >3aus-™®°J®j^ 
ketry  from  the  left,  as  the  weighty  column  com^  the  battle, 
manded  by  Jerome,  six  thousand  sb'ong,  approached 
the  enclosures  of  Hougoumont*    The  English  light 
troops  fought  stoutly  in  the  wood,  and  slowly  falling 
back,  contested  every  tree,  every  bush,  every  sapling, 
imtil  the  fire  became  so  warm  that  every  branch  was 
cut  through  by  numerous,  some  as  many  as  twenty, 
shot.    Thirty  British  guns  opened  their  fire  upon 
the  wood  i  Napoleon  immediately  advanced  Beille's 
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CHAP,  and  S^lkroani'i^ guiiB  m replv*  and  rappovtedi Jecratw 
LxxviL  iknmm.    Grmimaify,  m  spito  of  tluir 

utmost  effinrtBy  tiie  wood  aromid  the  ehatMMi-  was*  ear-* 
ried  %  tbsr  aflaailants  :  Iwt  the  gardttit  and  castle^, 
defended  ft^  a  high  brick  wdl^  m  wfanb  »  dooUe 
tier  ef  loopholes  had  bees  struck  o«t»  preaevted  an; 
laTincible  re«staiice.  Six  oompeflies  o^Engliakr  and 
a  !&iiiiswick  and  Naasavi  battaiBoiiy  som  9£tM  ro^ 
gained  the  orchard,  which  they  bald  fiir  the  rest  of 
the  day.    liiapoleon  upon  thds  ordmd  a  battery 
'  Nap.  ix.  of  howitzm  to  play  upon  the  huiUmg,  whkh  soon 
f^3';^^^;  set  it  on  fire :  the  flames  burst  forth  with  uii^ 
ii.  192,193.  qaenchable  fury,  and  the  chateaai  was  entirely  oon- 
^rKaiis-^'^™^'  second  Foot  Guards, 

WeUiLg.  ^^^^^  Colonel  Macdonell,  Colonel  Honie^  and  Losd 
ton  to  Saltoun^  still  held  the  court-yard  witSi  uncoDqaer«» 
thurst,  a.ble  resolution  t  and  the*  former  of  these  Inrsve  offlb- 
1815  when  a  vehement  (maet  had  burst  iqien  the  gate 

Gurw.  xa  of  the  court-ji^ard^  actually,  by  a  great  essrtioK  of 
Scott's  personal  strength,  closed  it  in  the  face  of  the  Freneh 
^sl'^'''  bayonets! 

This  assault,  how  vdbement  soerer,  was  bat  a 
Grand     feint  to  conceal  the  real  point  of  attack,  which  was 
D^£Hon^  in  the  right  centre,  and  was  entru^;ed>  to  Marshal 
the  left.    Ney,  with  ITErlon^s  corps^  full  twenty  thousand 
strong,  arrayed  in  four  massy  eokunns^  Already 
the  corps^  had  moved  to  the  fronts  when  the  £n^ 
peror  perceived  on  his  extreme  right,  m  the  dive& 
tion  of  St  Lambert,  a  dark  mass  in  tiie  open- 
ings of  the  wood    AH  glasses  were  inuoediately 
turned  in  that  direction — ^  I  think/'  said  Soult, 
it  is  five  or  six  thausraid  men^  pvobably^part  of 
Groueh/s  army;".  NapoleoB  thought  otherwise ;  he 
never  doubted  they  were  FrussiaJi&    Thnee  [thou- 
sand  horse  were  detached  to  ohf^rtre  this  eorp^ 
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tw0  dmsioBB  ei  iakxxtrj  fbVkmed^  and  am  order  chap. 
W9»  soon  after  dMpmtehoA  to  Gro^el^  to  hasten  to  ^^^^^ 
the  field  ef  aetioxi.    MeanwUle  tbe  eaimonade  had 
growff  ^Feiaelj  warm  al<»ig  the  whole  line;  four 
hnndired  and  Sffky  gam  kept  up  an  mcessant  fire;  the 
tiraiHeurs  along  the  front  wem  warmly  engaged 
on  both  sides ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  Nej  received 
ordenr  to  direct  Ms  attack  on  the  farm-house  of 
La  Haje  Sarrrte,  and  the  line  on  its  left,  in  order 
to  force  hack  the  British  left  and  interpose  between 
it  amd  liie  ProfisxanB,  who  still  remained  stationary 
in  the  wood.    It  was  now  noon.    Ney  pushed  for- 
ward his  batteries  to  tl^  most  advanced  heights  on 
his  own  side  of  the  valley,  and  his  troops  in  four 
we%hty  columns  advanced  to  the  attack.  D^Erlon's 
men  were  on  t^  right,  and  moved  against  the 
British  left,  stationed  along  the  hedge  of  La  Haye^  Kausier, 
Siunte;         hnnself  directed  the  attack  on  theiy.634. 
centre,  and  marched  against  the  ferm  of  the  same^^^^j^ 
name  ;  and  powerful  bodies  of  cavalry  advanced  J^^^^j^,^ 
fhsak  or  rear  of  either  column,  to  take  ad  van- Mem.  u. 
tage  of  any  opening  which  might  be  effected.* 

Weffington  no  sooner  perceived  the  formidable 
attack  preparing  against  his  left  centre  than  he  drew  Defeat  of 
np  the  noble  brigade  of  horse,  under  Sir  William  Pon.J^k,*ind 
sonby,  consisting  of  the  Scotch  Greys,  Enniskillens,^^^^"* 
and  Qneen*8  Bays^  close  in  the  rear  of  Pictorfs  divi  -  charge  on 
mm,  andstationed  Vandeleur'slightbrigadeof  cavalry  1^^;^"*'*^ 

the  extreme  left.  A  brigade  of  Belgians  formed 
the  first  line ;  they,  however,  speedily  gave  way  be- 
fore the  formidable  mass  of  the  French  columns,  and 
I^Erlon's  men,  sustaining  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution the  heavy  fire  which  the  British  cannon 
and  infontry  opened  upon  their  front,  still  pressed 
np  the  slop^  till  they  were  within  twenty  yards  of 
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CHAP,  the  British  line-  Here  they  halted,  and  a  mur- 
Lxxvii.  ^gj.Q^g  jgj,^  commenced,  which  soon  fearfully  thinned 
1815.  tjjg  fjj^t  British  line  under  Kempt,  which  began 
to  yield.  Picton,  upon  this,  ordered  up  Pack's  bri- 
gade, consisting  of  the  42d,  92d,  1st  or  Royal  Scots, 
and  44th  j  and  these  noble  veterans,  as  on  the  brow 
*Ante,  X.  of  the  Mont  Rave  at  Toulouse,^  advanced  with  a  loud 
^'^^  shout,  and  poured  in  so  close  and  well-directed  a  fire, 
that  the  French  columns  broke  and  recoiled  in  disor- 
der. At  this  instant,  the  heroic  Picton,  as  he  was 
waving  his  troops  on  with  his  sword,  was  pierced 
through  the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  and  fell  dead.* 
Kempt  immediately  took  the  command ;  the  rush 
of  horse  was  heard,  and  Ponsonby*s  brigade,  burst- 
ing through  or  leaping  over  the  hedge  which  had 
concealed  them  from  the  enemy,  dashed  through  the 
openings  of  the  infantry,  and  fell  headlong  on  the 
wavering  column.  The  shock  was  irresistible ;  in 
a  few  seconds  the  whole  mass  was  pierced  through, 
rode  over,  and  dispersed ;  the  soldiers  in  despair  fell 
on  their  faces  on  the  ground  and  called  for  quarter, 
and  in  five  minutes  two  thousand  prisoners  and  two 
eagles  were  taken,  and  the  column  utterly  destroyed. 
Transported  with  ardour,  the  victorious  horse,  sup- 
ported by  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  light  cavalry  on 
their  left,  charged  on  against  a  battery  of  D'Erlon's 
^ns,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces,  which  was 
4juickly  carried.  The  Highland  foot  soldiers,  vehe* 
mently  excited,  breaking  their  ranks,  and  catching 
hold  of  the  stirrups  of  the  Scots  Greys;,  joined  in 
the  charge,  shouting,  "  Scotland  for  ever  I  Un- 

*  He  had  been  severely  wounded  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  had  two  of  his 
ribs  broken,  but  his  ardent  spirit  led  him  to  conc^  an  injury  which 
had  already,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  left  a  mortal  wousd^ — Bo- 
j)iK80N*s  Memoirs  of  Pictok,  ii.  362. 
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satisfied  even  by  this  second  triumph,  these  gallant  chap. 

horsemen  amidst  loud  shouts  charged  a  third  line  

of  cannon  and  lancers,  and  here  also  they  were 
triumphant.    So  forcibly  was  Napoleon  struck  by 
this  charge,  that  he  said  to  Lacoste,  the  Belgian 
guide,  who  stood  beside  him,  "  Ces  terribles  che- 
vaux  gris;  comme  ils  travaillent  T*    He  instantly 
ordered  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  from  the  second  line 
to  charge  the  victorious  British;  and  these  fresh* Vaud.  iv. 
troops,  clad  in  their  steel  armour,  easily  overthrew  j^m^ty. 
the  English  horsemen,  now  much  disordered,  and^^^'^^^^ 
entirely  blown  by  their  unparalleled  eflfort.    In  theix.  iso, 
hurried  retreat  to  their  own  position,  PonsonbyRobmeon'f 
was  killed,  and  the  brigade  hardly  brought  back  a^^^^^^^ 
fifth  of  its  numbers ;  but  never  perhaps  had  a  charge36i,  ^2. 
of  an  equal  body  of  horse  achieved  such  success,  for,  port.  73. 
besides  destroying  a  column  five  thousand  strong  J*™*^ 
and  taking:  two  thousand  prisoners,  we  have  theKausier, 

679  Pex^ 

authority  of  the  great  military  historian  of  Napoleon  sonal in- 
for  the  fact,  that  they  carried,  cut  the  traces,  andj;^™**^®** 
rendered  useless  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  no  office" 
less  than  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.^*  engaged. 

By  this  great  disaster  Ney  had  lost  his  whole 
artillery,  one  of  his  columns  of  attack  was  totally  ^p^je  of 
destroyed,  and  another  repulsed  in  disorder.  Napo-  Sainte^and 
leon,  however,  immediately  moved  forward  the  bat-f^^Q*j^^ 
teries  in  the  centre  to  his  support,  the  centre  c^^^™"sa«^by  ^ 
advanced,  and  twenty  thousand  men  speedily  enve- 
loped La  Haye  Sainte.    The  brave  Hanoverians  of 
the  King's  German  Legion,  who  formed  its  garrison, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  long  main- 
tained their  ground  against  the  surging  multitude ; 

*   By  this  charge  some  battalions  were  cut  to  pieces ;  the  eighty 
guns  of  Ney  were  seized,  or  rather,  the  English  dragoons,  after  sabring  ^ 
the  drivers,  cut  the  traces  and  the  throats  of  the  horses,  and  rendered 
them  totally  useless.^ — Jomini,  Vie  de  Napoleon,  iv.  634,  635. 
VOL.  X.  3  o  1 
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CHAP,  but  their  ammunition  having  been  at  length  ex- 

 lhausted,  and  all  communication  with  the  British 

1815.  line,  of  which  that  farm.-house  was  the  advanced  post, 
cut  off,  the  gates  were  forced  open,  and  they  were 
nearly  all  put  to  death,  bravely  combating  to  the 
last.    Encouraged  by  this  success,  which  he  thought 
would  prove  decisive.  Napoleon  ordered  a  brigade 
of  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  to  advance  up  the  great 
road,  right  ag^dnst  the  British  centre,  where  Wel- 
lington stood  on  the  right  of  the  clwmsie  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  while  Ney^s  columns  pressed  on  round 
La  Haye  Sainte,  under  cover  of  which  they  now 
formed  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  Allied  position. 
The  weighty  columns  of  horsemen  soon  mounted  the 
slope  above  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  the  infantry  pushed 
on  almost  to  the  very  foot  of  Wellington's  tree.  There, 
however,  the  British  general  ordered  the  79th  High- 
landers to  advance;  and  these  steady  veterans,  led  by 
their  brave  colonel,  Douglas,*  cheered  loudly,  fired, 
and,  advancing  steadily,  forced  back  the  column.  Wel- 
lington at  this  instant  advanced  with  a  Hanoverian  bat* 
talion  on  one  flank,  while  two  others  moved  up  on  the 
other  side ;  and  they  were  driving  the  column  in  dis- 
order down  the  hill  before  them,  when  Milhaud's 
cuirassiers  fell  upon  one  of  the  Hanoverisn  battalions 
before  it  could  form  square,  which  was  almost  de^ 
stroyed.  But  Wellington  soon  had  his  revenge.  He 
instantly  ordered  up  the  heavy  brigade  of  LordEdward 
'  K^ausie^  Somerset,  consisting  of  the  Life  Guards,  Royal  Horse 
AtiMii.  Guards,  and  1st  Dragoon  Guards;  and  these  splen- 
j^3^3g*|  did  troops,  overflowing  with  strength,  bore  Aoym  with 
H^*366       vigour  on  the  French  cuirassiers,  that  they  were 
Jones'     fairly  rode  over  by  the  weight  of  man  and  horse,  and 
Waterloo,  ^  considerable  number,  driven  headlong  over  a  preci- 
pice into  a  gravel  pit,  were  killed  by  the  fall,^  while 
*  Now  Sir  Neil  Doug^ 
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the  remainder,  trod  ander  foot  and  crushed  by  the  chap. 

wheels  of  some  artillery  and  waf  sons  which  at  the .  

moment  were  coming  up,  perished  miserably.  ' 

During  this  terrible  strife  Wellington  remained 
at  his  position  at  the  foot  of  his  tree,  calmly  obser- progress 
ving  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  occasionally  throwing 
himself  into  a  square,  or  directing  the  advance  of  ath^  British 
line  when  the  circumstances  appeared  criticaL  So"^^^' 
heavy  was  the  fire  of  cannon-shot  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  that  nearly  all  his  suite  were  soon  killed  or 
wounded  by  his  side,  and  he  was  obliged,  in  the  close 
of  the  day,  to  the  casual  assistance  of  a  Portuguese 
who  stood  near  to  carry  the  most  necessary  orders. 
"  Thafs  good  practice,'*  said  he,  as  the  cannon-shot 
struck  the  branches  above  his  head ;  they  did  not 
fire  so  well  in  Spain/'  At  length,  however,  all  the 
attacks  of  in£a.ntry  in  the  centre  were  repulsed ;  but 
Napoleon,  still  persisting  in  the  eflbrt  to  carry  that 
part  of  the  field,  brought  up  his  whole  light  cavalry 
to  the  attack,  and  supported  them  by  the  cuirassiers 
in  the  second  line.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  the  French 
horse,  however,  that  many  of  the  reserve  brigades  fol- 
lowed without  orders,  and  soon  the  whole  cavalry  was 
engaged.  Their  attacks  were  directed  on  both  sides 
of  the  great  road  by  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  also  round 
Hougoumont,  now  entirely  surrounded  by  multitudes 
of  foot  and  horse,  though  still  held  by  the  Guards  and 
Brunswickers,  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  British. 
So  great  was  the  pressure  in  that  quarter,  that  Wel- 
lington was  obliged  to  bring  up  General  Chasse^i 
brigade  of  Dutch  troops,  and  his  whole  reserve  from 
Braine-la^Leude,  where  theyhad  been  stationed,  to  pre- 
vent that  flank  being  turned ;  and  a  Belgian  regiment, 
the  Cumberland  hussars,  a  thousand  strong,  which 
were  ordered  to  charge  the  French  horse  in  that  quar- 
ter, were  received  with  so  dreadful  a  fire  on  crossing 
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CHAP,  the  ridge,  that  they  turned  ahout  and  fled,  never  draw* 
LXXVIL      ijridle  till  they  reached  Brussels,  where  their  un- 
1815.  expected  entry  created  the  utmost  alarm.  Chasse's  bri- 
1  Kaoaiej  howevcr,  with  the  52d  and  the  Brunswickers,  on 

680, 68i/  the  right,  stood  firm,  and  forming  in  a  semicircle 
ii*35«!^'  facing  outwards,  with  their  batteries  in  front,  not  only 
37**39     opposed  an  invincible  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the 
jom.  AU.  enemy,  but  regained  the  orchard  of  Hougoumont, 
which  had  been  carried  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. ' 
Meanwhile  the  British  centre  continued  for 
Desperate  nearly  three  hours  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  most 
^vXy  Tn  extraordinary  conflict  which  had  occurred  during 
the  centre.      wholc  Revolutionary  war.    The  French  horse, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  in  great  part  clad  in  glitter- 
ing armour,  streamed  up  the  slope  in  front  of  the 
English  line,  and,  with  loud  cries  and  unparalleled 
enthusiasm,  threw  themselves  on  the  squares.  Nar 
poleon  rode  through  the  lines,  both  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  harangued  the  men:  General 
Devaux,  who  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  Guard, 
was  killed  by  his  side :  never  had  the  French  sol- 
diers been  known  to  exhibit  such  enthusiasm. 
Beille's  corps,  in  two  columns,  advanced  against 
Wellington's  right  centre,  while  the  remains  of 
D'Erlon^B  men  re-formed  again  and  assailed  the  left; 
and  the  whole  French  guns,  brought  as  far  forward  as 
possible,  sent  a  storm  of  shot  and  shells  through  the 
British  squares.  The  charge  of  the  horsemen  in  the 
centre  was  irresistible  \  disregarding  the  terrible  fire 
of  the  British  batteries,  which,  firing  grape  and  canis- 
ter point-blank,  made  frightful  chasms  in  their  ranks, 
the  cuirassiers  rode  steadily  forward,  carried  the  guns 
aitaidst  cries  of  "Five  VEmpereur^  and  dashing  on, 
swept  round  the  squares  within  pistol-shot,  often 
coming  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  Britishmuskets.  But 
vain  were  all  attempts  to  break  that  heroic  infantry. 
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which  seemed,  as  it  were,  rooted  in  the  earth.  Lying  chap. 
down  to  avoid  the  driving  shot  which  swept  over  the  ^^^^^^ 
field,  the  men,  in  silence,  beheld  their  ranks  torn  by 
bombs  and  ricochet  shot  without  once  moving ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  cuirassiers  appear,  than  the  whole» 
instantly  starting  up,  threw  in  such  a  volley  that 
half  of  the  proud  horsemen  were  stretched  on  the 
plain,  and  the  remainder  recoiled  in  disorder  out  of 
the  frightful  strife.    Repeatedly  the  British  guns, 
which  stood  in  front,  forty  in  number,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  cuirassiers,  whose  valour,  always  great, 
was  now  roused  to  the  most  enthusiastic  pitch  of ^J^^^- 
daring;  the  gunners  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  Cap.  ii. 
squares:  the  horsemen  rode  round  them,  anxiously 
looking  for  an  opening,  until  the  rolling  fire  of  the»^^^^i- 
infantry  repelled  the  charge;  and  as  soon  as  theeso.  Vict. 
horsemen  turned  about,  the  gunners  issued  forth,  ^^^^^217 
quickly  loaded  their  pieces,  and  sent  a  destructive  21^^^^  Nap. 
storm  of  grape  after  the  retiring  squadrons.    During  158, 159. 
this  unparalleled  struggle,  Wellington  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  threw  themselves  into  the  steady  squares ; 
and  the  latter  received  a  severe  wound  while  anima- Waterloo, 
ting  a  corps  of  his  men.      Stand  fast,  9^th,"  said^;^.. 
the  British  chief,  "  we  must  not  be  beat:  ^l^^tj^^^*^ 
would  they  say  of  us  in  England?''    "  Never  fear,  147. 
'sir,*'  they  replied ;  **  we  know  our  duty."' 

During  this  terrible  struggle  in  front  of  Mont  St 
Jean  and  around  La  Haye  Sainte,  Blucher's  troops,  AmTd^of 
pressing  on  with  unparalleled  ardour,  were  doing^^^J 
their  utmost  to  clear  the  defiles  through  the  woods 

^  ,  now ;  thoir 

behind  Frischermont ;  but  such  were  the  difficul- repulse, 
ties  of  the  passage,  owing  to  the  horrible  state 
of  the  roads,  that  it  was  not  till  half-past  four 
that  Bulow,  who  led  the  advanced  guard,  was  able 
to  deploy  from  the  woods.  He  then  appeared, 
however,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
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CHAP,  and  marching  in  echelon^  the  centre  in  iront  fell 

.  1  perpendicularly  on   the  French  flank.  General 

1815.  Mouton,  who  commanded  there,  was  soon  driven 
back,  but  he  retired  in  squares  in  excellent  order ; 
and  Napoleon,  seeing  the  progress  of  the  Prussians, 
detached  Count  Lobau  with  seven  thousand  infantry 
to  arrest  their  advance.    Lobau's  men  in  their  turn 
drove  back  the  Prussians ;  but  Bulow,  rallying  on 
his  two  other  divisions,  which  had  now  come  up, 
again  returned  to  the  charge.  The  artillery  cleared 
the  wood,  and  arranged  themselves  on  its  skirts ; 
sixty  Prussian  guns  opened  their  fire,  and  their 
balls  fell  on  the  chams^e  of  Charleroi,  in  the  very 
line  of  the  French  communications,  and  Planchenois, 
the  bulwark  of  the  French  right  flank,  was  carried. 
Napoleon  upon  this  detached  first  Duhesme  with 
Book  iK.  two  brigades  of  infantry,  and  twenty-four  guns  of 
Young  Guard,  who  retook  Planchenois ;  the 
s^I^Iaus^ Prussians  again  carried  it;  and  at  last  Morand, 
^ctfet"  with  four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  and  sixteen 
xxh?*2i8  pushed  forward  to  support  Lobau  and 

919.  Bea- retake  the  village.  These  redoubted  veterans  resto- 
374%76.  red  the  combat;  Planchenois  was  regained;  Bulow 
195  196  driven  back  into  the  wood ;  the  balls  ceased  to 
Fiotho,  ir.fall  ou  the  chauss^et  and  the  French  flank  appeared 
to  be  sufficiently  secured.* 

But  although  Napoleon's  flank  was  thus  protected 
state  of   for  the  time,  yet  as  he  had  intelligence  that  another 
lrnd«*at  corps  of  Frussiaus,  under  Zeithen,  was  coming  up  by 
n^ngofthe^^*^^  ou  the  right,  and  notwithstanding  repeated 
lastcharge.  ordcrs  scut,  uo  adviccs  had  been  received  of  Grouchy 
to  oppose  them,  he  resolved  to  make  a  grand  effort 
with  his  Young  and  Old  Guard,  supported  by  the 
whole  remaining  cuirassiers,  against  the  British  cen- 
tre, in  hopes  of  piercing  it  through,  and  destroying 
.Wellington  before  the  bulk  of  the  Prussian  forces 
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Game  ap«    With  this  view  he  recalled  several  of  the  chap. 

•  •  XjXXVIF 

battalions  and  batteries  of  the  Guard  which  had  been  1 

detached  to  Planchenois»  and  Drouot  received  orders  1^^^* 
to  arrange  the  eight  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  on 
the  chaussSe  beside  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  caval- 
ry on  the  heights,  who  saw  this  movement,  and  be- 
held at  the  same  time  the  retreat  of  Bulow's  corps, 
now  deemed  the  battle  gained,  and  loudly  cheered : 
it  was  universally  thought  that  the  final  charge  of 
the  Old  Guardi  as  on  all  former  occasions,  would 
decide  the  victory.  Uneasiness  prevailed  in  the 
British  line  :  Halket's  brigade  had  sustained  eleven 
charges  of  horse ;  the  69th  had  been  partially  broken  \ 
many  of  the  regiments  were  reduced  to  mere  skele- 
tons; Picton's  Highland  brigade  could  not  muster  six 
hundred  bayonets ;  multitudes  of  wounded  had  crawl- 
ed to  the  rear ;  and  the  waggon-drivers  and  Belgian 
fugitives,  crowding  along  the  road  through  the  forest 
of  Soignies,  spread  the  report  that  all  was  lost.  One 
general  officer  was  compelled  to  state  that  his  bri- 
gade was  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  numbers,  and  that 
the  survivors  were  so  exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  a 
temporary  relief  was  indispensable :  Tell  him," 
said  the  Duke,  ^'what  he  asks  is  impossible :  He  and 
I,  and  every  Englishman  on  the  field,  must  die  on 
the  spot  which  we  now  occupy.**  "  Enough,**  re- 
turned the  general :  I,  and  every  man  under  my 
command,  will  share  his  fate.**  The  Duke,  however, 
though  calm,  was  an  jdous  i  all  his  orders  were  given 
with  his  usual  quick  decided  manner ;  but  he  repeat- 1  Vaud.  iv. 
edly  looked  tX  his  watch,  and  expressed  afterwards  ^^'^^J^ 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  as  one  hour  of  daylight  after  Paul's 
another  slipped  away,  and  the  position  was  still  149,^^50. 
maintained.  He  still  felt,  however,  and  expressed 
to  all  the  troops  whom  he  addressed,  confidence  in^^V. 
the  final  result.^    Hard  pounding  this,  gentlemen,** 
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CHAP,  said  he.  to  a  square  into  which  he  had  thrown  him* 

 self  when  the  cuirassiers  swept  past :     but  we  will 

1815.  pound  the  longest." 

The  Imperial  Guard  was  divided  into  two  columns. 
Grand  at-  which»  advauciug  from  different  parts  of  the  field, 
owoltfd.^®^®  to  converge  to  the  decisive  point  on  the  British 
right  centre,  about  midway  between  La  Haye  Sainte 
and  the  nearest  enclosures  of  Hougoumont  Reille 
commanded  the  first  column,  which  was  supported 
by  all  the  infantry  and  cavalry  which  remained 
of  his  corps  on  either  fiank,  and  advanced  up  the 
hill  in  a  slanting  direction,  beside  the  orchard  of 
Hougoumont.    The  second  was  headed  by  Ney  in 
person,  and  moving  down  the  chauss^e  of  Charleroi 
to  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  it  then  inclined  to  the 
left,  and  leaving  La  Haye  Sainte  to  the  right, 
mounted  the  slope,  also  in  a  slanting  direction,  con- 
verging towards  the  same  point  whither  the  other 
column  was  directing  its  steps.    Napoleon  went 
with  this  column  as  far  as  the  place  where  it  left  the 
hollow  of  the  high-road,  and  spoke  a  few  words 
— the  last  he  ever  addressed  to  his  soldiers — ^to 
each  battalion  in  passing.    The  men  moved  on  with 
1  Vaud.  ir.  shouts  of  Vive  PEmpereuVy  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
busier,  along  the  whole  British  line  above  the  roar  of  artil- 
Nap  Book^^^y*  universally  thought  the  Emperor 

ix.  167,  himself  was  heading  the  attack.  But,  meanwhile, 
iSh,  i?**"  Wellington  had  not  been  idle.  Sir  Frederick  Adam's 
cLp  ii^^'  l^^^g*d®»  consisting  of  the  52d,  71st,  and  95th,  and 
195,196.  General  Maitland's  brigade  of  Guards,  which  had 
sL^^TenT'heen  drawn  from  Hougoumont,  with  Chasse's  Dutch 
joMs'  troops,  yet  fresh,  were  ordered  to  bring  up  their 
Waterloo,  right  shouldcrs,  and  wheel  inwards,  with  their  guns 
Scoit  g  in  front,  towards  the  edge  of  the  ridge and  the  whole 
L^ttCTi,  hatteries  in  that  quarter  inclined  to  the  lefk,  so 
157, 158.  as  to  expose  the  advancing  columns  coming  up  to  a 
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concentric  fire  on  either  flank :  the  central  point,  chap. 
where  the  attack  seemed  likely  to  fall,  was  strength- 
ened  hy  nine  heavy  guns :  the  troops  at  that  point 
were  drawn  up  four  deep,  in  the  form  of  an  interior 
angle :  the  Guards  forming  one  side,  the  7dd  and  30th 
the  other  :  while  the  light  cavalry  of  Vivian  and 
Vandeleur  was  brought  up  behind  the  line  at  the 
back  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  stationed  close  in  the 
rear,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  make  the  most  of  any 
advantage  which  might  occur. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  seven  when  the  first  column 
of  the  Old  Guard,  under  Reille,  advanced  to  thex>efeatof 
attack;  but  the  effect  of  the  artillery  on  its  A^nk^^^^^ 
was  such,  that  the  cavalry  were  quickly  dispersed ;  the  French 
and  the  French  battalions  uncovered,  showed  their 
long  flank  to  Adam's  guns,  which  opened  on  them 
a  fire  so  terrible,  that  the  head  of  the  column,  con- 
stantly  pushed  on  by  the  mass  in  rear,  never  ad- 
vanced, but  melted  away  as  it  came  into  the  scene 
of  carnage.  Shortly  after,  Ney's  column  approached 
with  an  intrepid  step :  the  veterans  of  Wagram  and 
Austerlitz  were  there ;  no  force  on  earth  seemed 
capable  of  resisting  them :  they  had  decided  every 
former  battle.  Drouot  was  beside  the  Marshal,  who 
repeatedly  said  to  him  they  were  about  to  gain  a 
glorious  victory.  General  Friant  was  killed  by 
Ney's  side :  the  Marshal's  own  horse  was  shot  under 
him ;  but  .bravely  advancing  on  foot,  with  his  drawn 
sabre  in  his  hand,  he  sought  death  from  the  enemy's 
volleys.  The  impulse  of  this  massy  column  was  at  first 
irresistible;  the  guns  were  forced  back,  and  the 
Imperial  Guard  came  up  to  within  forty  paces  of 
the  English  Foot-guards,  and  the  73d  and  SOth  regi- 
ments. These  men  were  lying  down,  four  deep,  in 
a  small  ditch  behind  the  rough  road  which  there 
goes  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge — Up  Guards, 
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CHAP.  AND  AT  THEM !"  Cried  the  Duke,  who  had  repaired 
LXXViL  ^  whole  OD  hoth  sides  of  the  angle 

1815.  JjjJq  which  the  French  were  advancing,  spring- 
ing  up,  moved  forward  a  few  paces,  and  poured  in 
a  volley  so  close  and  well-directed,  .that  nearly  the 
whole  first  two  ranks  of  the  French  fell  at  once. 
Gradually  advancing,  they  now  pushed  the  immrase 
column,  yet  hravely  combating,  down  the  slope ;  and 
Wellington,  at  that  decisive  instant,  ordered  Vivian's 
brigade  to  charge  the  retiring  body  on  one  flanks 
while  Adam's  foot  advanced  against  it  on  the  other. 
WatJrioo.        eflFect  of  this  triple  attack,  at  once  in  front 
Umted    and  on  both  flanks,  was  decisive :  the  52d  and  71st, 
Gazette,  swiftly  Converging  inwards,  threw  in  so  terrible  a 
2*^*^*^^  volley  on  their  left  flank,  that  the  Imperial  Guard 
swerved  in  disorder  to  the  right ;  and  at  that  very 
scott*8    instant  the  lOth,  18th,  and  21st  dragoons,  under 
Letterj,   Vivian,  bore  down  with  irresistible  fury,  and  piercing 
c^p  if^*  ^^S^^  through  the  body,  threw  it  into  irrecoverable 
196,' 197.  confusion.    The  cry,    Tout  est  perdu — ^la  Garde 
Qj^^^icJ^'reculel*' arose  in  the  French  ranks,  and  the  enormous 
KiT^2i7  driven  headlong  down  the  hill,  overwhelmed 

18.  Vaud.  every  thing  which  came  in  its  way,  and  spread  dis- 
IT.  63, 54.  ^j.^^^  through  the  whole  French  centre.^* 

From  morning  till  night  on  this  eventftil  day,  the 
Arrival  of  British  squares  had  stood  as  if  rooted  in  the  earth, 
^^^ui  enduring  every  loss  and  repelling  every  attack  with 
onThe  unparalleled  fortitude.  But*  the  moment  of  victory 
field.  had  now  arrived ;  the  last  hour  of  Napoleon's  empire 
had  struck.  At  the  very  moment  that  Ney^s  column 
of  the  Old  Guard  was  recoiling  in  disorder  down 

*  In  the  preceding  account  of  the  repulse  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Water- 
loo, I  have,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  margin,  sraU* 
ed  myself  of  the  information  of  two  gallant  offipers  who  combated  at 
the  spot :  Colonel  Warrington  of  the  10th  hussars,  i^o  rode  through 
the  Imperial  Guard,  and  Captain  Ross  of  the  78d,  th^  fire  of  whose 
company,  with  that  of  the  gusirds,  brought  down  thdr  leading  files. 
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the  hill,  with  their  flanks  rcelinff  under  the  fire  of  chap. 

•  •  LXXVII 

infantry  and  the  charges  of  horse  on  either  side,  ' 

Wellington  beheld  Blncher's  standards  in  the  wood  ^^^^^ 
beyond  Ohain  ;  and  the  fire  of  gnns  from  thence  to 
Frischermont,  showed  that  Zeithen  had  come  np^  and 
that  the  Prussians  in  great  strength  and  in  good 
earnest,  were  now  about  to  take  a  part  in  the  fight. 
He  instantly  ordered  a  general  advance,  in  the  for* 
mation  in  which  they  stood-^the  British  in  line^  four 
deep,  the  Germans  and  Belgians  in  column  or  square) 
and  himself,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  rode  to  the 
front  and  waved  on  the  troops.    Like  an  electric 
shock,  the  heart  stirring  order  was  communicated 
along  the  line;  confidence  immediately  revived: 
wounds  received  and  dead  comrades  were  forgotten ; 
one  only  feeling,  that  of  joyous  exultation,  filled 
every  breast.    With  joyful  step,  the  whole  line 
pressed  forward  as  one  man  at  the  cotnmand  of 
their  chief ;  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  glanced 
on  fifty  thousand  men,  who,  with  a  shout  which  caused 
the  very  earth  to  shake,  streamed  over  the  summit 
of  the  hill.    The  French^  who  had  believed  that  the 
British  infantry  was  wholly  destroyed,  from  not  hav- 
ing seen  them  for  so  long  a  period  on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  were  thunderstruck  when  they  beheld  thisTem. 
immense  body  itdvance  mi^tically  in  line,  drivingjones' 
before  them  the  last  column  of  the  Imperial  Guard  J^^^' 
who  had  made  the  attack.    At  the  same  time^  Vand.  ir. 
Bulow's  and  Zeithen's  corps  of  Prussians,  pf  whom  Jom.  ir. 
six-and-thirty  thousand   had  already  come  iip^^^^t^ 
emei^ed  entirely  from  the  wood,  and  advanced  J^ge 
a  swift  step,  and  in  the  finest  order,  in  the  double- isia. 
necked  column  then  peculiar  to  their  country,  to  join 
in  the  attack.^    A  hundred  guns,  arranged  in  ^^^j^^^^ 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  2oe. 
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Guard. 


opened  a  tremendous  fire  over  their  heads,  and  the 
balls  soon  began  to  fall  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
army,  on  the  chauss^e  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  De- 
spair now  seized  upon  the  French  soldiers;  they  saw 
at  once  that  all  was  lost,  and  horse,  foot,  and  cannon, 
breaking  their  ranks,  fled  tumultuously  towards  the 
rear;  while  the  British  cavalry,  eight  thousand 
strong,  streamed  in  every  direction  down  the  slope^ 
cutting  down  those  who  attempted  to  resist,  and 
driving  before  them  the  mass  of  fugitives  who  still 
attempted  to  keep  their  ranks. 

Napoleon  witnessed  this  terrible  reverse  with  feel- 
ings which  it  is  impossible  to  describe ;  but  he  still 
preserved  his  calm  demeanour,  till  the  Old  Guard 
recoiled  in  disorder,  with  the  British  cavalry  min- 
gled with  their  bayonets.  He  then  became  as  pale  as 
death,  and  observed  to  the  guide,  lis  sent  meles 
ensemble."  There  was  not  a  moment,  however,  to 
lose;  for  the  English  horsemen,sweepingup  theFrench 
side  of  the  slope  in  great  masses,  already  threatened 
to  envelope  him  on  either  flank,  and  the  rapid  advance 
of  Bulow,  who  had  now  carried  Planchenois  after  a 
violent  struggle,  would  very  soon  cut  off  his  retreat 
The  Emperor  then  ascended  a  small  elevation,  with 
the  squadrons  on  service  as  the  guard,  and  there 
directed  the  fire  of  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
were  worked  to  the  last,  and  one  of  the  discharges 
of  which  carried  away  Lord  Uxbridge's  leg.  The 
rapid  approach  of  the  English  and  Prussians,  how- 
ever, soon  rendered  this  last  post  untenable.  Turn- 
ing, then,  to  Bertrand,  he  said,  "  Tout  a  present 
c'est  finil  Sauvons-nousI"  and  turning  his  noble 
horse  round,  fled  across  the  fields  in  great  haste, 
attended  only  by  a  few  followers.  The  Emperc^ 
was  already  several  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
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when  the  Old  Guard,  disdainbg  to  fly»  formed  chap. 
themselves  into  four  great  squares,  and  strove  to  ^^^^^^ 
stem  the  tide  of  disorder.    But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  British  cavalry  charged  their  flanks ;  the  mass 
of  fugitives  overwhelmed  their  front,  and  prevented 
their  firing ;  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  pierced 
through,  in  every  direction,  cut  down,  or  made  pri- 
soners, with  their  generals,  Duhesme,  Lobau,  and 
Cambronne.  After  the  Guard  was  broken,  all  resist- 
ance ceased.    Blucher,  assembling  all  his  superior 
officers,  gave  orders  to  send  the  last  horse  and  the 
last  man  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.   The  whole  French 
army  became  one  mass  of  inextricable  confusion.  The 
chauss^e  presented  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
shipwreck,  covered  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  arms,  and  wrecks 
of  every  kind.   Wellington  rode  constantly  with  the 
advanced  posts,  r^ardless  of  the  balls  from  both 
firiends  «nd  foes  which  were  fdling  around  them.i  WeiiiDg- 
When  urged  by  some  of  the  officers  in  attendance  ^^'^'J,^/^ 
not  to  expose  himself  so  much,  he  replied,     Never  J^^e  19, 
mind,  let  them  fire  away — ^the  battle's  gained."  A 
noble  sentiment  coming  from  such  a  man  at  such  a^^^i 
time  I  Before  the  pursuit  of  the  British  ceased,  from  ^82.  ^Nap. 
the  men  through  absolute  exhaustion  being  unable  Vaud.  55, 
to  carry  it  on  further,  a  little  beyond  La  Belle  Alli-^; 
ance,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  ^^^^^^^jg 
hundred  and  fifty  caissons,  and  six  thousand  prison*  Scott,  in 
ers,  had  already  fallen  into  their  hands ;  and  of  thej^^^ 
vast  army  which,  in  the  morning,  had  borne  so^^^^.^^- 
splendid  an  aspect,  not  two  companies  were  to  beesr/sss. 
found  together !  ^ 

Blucher  and  Wellington,  by  a  singular  chance,  met 
at  the  farm-house  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  mutually  Total  rout 
saluted  each  other  as  victors.    After  cordially  shak- pr^^eh. 
ing  hands,  the  English  general  represented  to  the 
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CHAP.  Prussian  that  his  men  were  so  exhausted  with  fiifht- 

ItXXVII 

■  ing  the  whole  day,  that  they  were  hardly  ahle  to  con- 

1815.  the  pursuit.    "  Leave  that  to  me/^  replied 

Blucher ;  "  I  will  send  every  man  after  the  enemy.** 
And  in  effect  Zeithen  continued  the  pursuit  without 
intermission  during  the  whole  night    Nine  times 
the  wearied  French,  ready  to  drop  down,  tried  to 
form  bivouacs ;  nine  times  they  were  roused  by  the 
dreadful  sound  of  the  Prussian  trumpet,  and  obliged 
to  continue  their  flight  without  intermission.  Such 
was  their  fatigue,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  foot 
soldiers  threw  away  their  arms;  and  the  cavalry,  en- 
tirely dispersing,  rode  every  man  for  his  life  across  the 
country.  The  dejection  was  universal  and  extreme. 
At  Genappe  some  resistance  was  attempted,  and  a 
brisk  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes 
from  behind  a  barricade  of  overturned  cannon  and 
carriages.    But  a  few  shots  from  the  Prussian  horse 
artillery  soon  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  the  town  was 
taken  amidst  loud  cheers,  and  with  it  Napoleon's 
travelling  carriage,  private  papers,  hat  and  sword. 
It  was  in  a  field  near  Quatre  Bras  that  the  Empe- 
ror first  drew  bridle,  and  rested  for  a  few  minutes  to 
take  a  slight  refreshment,  the  first  that  he  had  tasted 
since  the  morning,  and  immediately  after  mounting 
his  horse  again,  rode  all  night,  and  reached  Charleroi 
at  six  in  the  morning.    The  fugitives  were  already 
pouring  over  the  bridge,  and  after  stopping  an  hour 
n»u?*"  he  continued  his  flight  to  Philipville,    The  torrent 
A^^^»  — ^horse,  foot,  and  artillerymen  all  intermingled — 
Jones'     continued  to  defile  over  the  bridge  at  Charleroi  du- 
Nap.  174,  ri^g      whole  day ;  but  scarce  forty  thousand  passed 
G  Jarg         Sambre,  and  they  carried  with  them  only  twenty- 
112,  lis  seven  guns.  The  whole  remainder  of  their  artillery 
^otho,6%^^  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  of  the  Prussians  in  the  pursuit.^ 
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The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  immense  in  this  battle,  chap. 

That  of  the  British  and  Hanoverians  alone  amounted  ' 

to  10,686,  of  whom  2,0*7  were  killed,  exclusive  of 
the  Prussians,  who  lost  6,000  more.    The  Prus* 
sian  loss  on  the  l6th  and  l8th,  including  the 
action  at  Wavres  on  the  latter  of  these  days,  was 
33,132.    Of  the  French  army,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  its  loss  was  at  least  40,000;  but,  in  effect,  >weiiiDg. 
it  was  totally  destroyed,  and  scarce  any  of  the  men^^^^ 
who  fought  at  Waterloo  ever  again  appeared  inSftthnnt, 
arms.    After  they  had  passed  the  Sambre  and  re-  isis.  ' 
gained  their  own  country,  the  troops  became  ^tte^yi^'^'^'^'*' 
desperate ;  the  infieuitry  dispersing  in  the  villages,  Kaiu  ass. 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  selling  their  horses  and  mak-  ^^97, 
ing  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  respective  homes.^ 

While  this  terrible  battle  was  raging  at  Waterloo, 
Marshal  Grouchy,  with  his  corps,  was  actively  Action  or 
engaged  with  Thielman  in  the  neighbourhood  ofl^'^^^ref. 
Wavre.  Napoleon's  orders  to  that  marshal  were,  to 
march  upon  Sombref  and  there  take  a  position; 
and  similar  instructions  had  been  given  to  Count 
Gerard  and  Vandamme,  who  were  placed  under  his 
orders.  Napoleon  had  also  verbally  directed  him, 
when  he  assumed  the  command,  to  follow  the  Prus- 
sians, to  attack  them,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  them. 
In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  Grouchy,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  began  to  press  upon  Thiel- 
man's  corps,  which  was  opposed  to  him  ;  and,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  the  Prussians  were  driven 
back  in  the  direction  of  Wavres.  At  noon  the  can- 
nonade at  Waterloo  was  distinctly  heard  in  Grouchy's 
army :  Count  Gerard  strongly  urged  the  marshal 
to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussians,  and  move 
towards  Waterloo,  where  it  was  evident  the  deci- 
sive struggle  was  going  forward.    But  Grouchy 
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CHAP,  was  too  well  aware  of  the  implicit  obedience  to 

\1  1  orders  which  the  Emperor  exacted,  to  adopt  these 

1815.  suggestions ;  for  he  had  just  received  instructions 
from  Soult,  dated  ten  o'clock  on  the  18th  of  June, 
to  continue  his  movement  on  Wavres.*  He  con- 
tinued, accordingly,  implicitly  to  obey  his  orders, 
and  moved  direct  upon  Wavres  till  five  o'clock ; 
when  a  second  despatch  from  Soult,  dated  one 
o'clock  afternoon,  enjoined  him  to  manoBUvre  on 
St  Lambert,  where  Bulow's  columns  had  begun  to 
appear.  He  immediately  did  so;  Grerard  at  the 
head  of  his  corps  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dyle; 
while  twelve  thousand  more,  under  Pajol,  also  pass- 
ed the  Dyle,  won  the  opposite  heights  after  severe 
fighting,  and  repulsed  the  rearguard  of  Bulow,  as 
they  had  been  directed.  On  the  following  morning 
Thielman  attacked  Grouchy  at  daybreak,  but  was 
vigorously  repulsed  ;  and  Grouchy  was  preparing  to 
follow  up  his  success  and  march  upon  Brussels,  when 
the  fatal  news  arrived  of  the  rout  at  Waterloo  on 
the  preceding  day,  with  orders  from  the  Emperor  for 
Grouchy  to  retreat  upon  Laon,  and  effect  a  junction 
there  with  the  remainder  of  the  army.  He  faith- 
fully obeyed  his  instructions,  and  reached  that  town 
on  the  26th,  with  thirty-two  thousand  men  and 
a  hundred  and  eight  cannons,  having  more  than 
repaired  his  losses  by  the  stragglers  whom  he  picked 
up  during  the  retreat.  It  augments  the  admiration 
which  all  must  feel  at  the  noble  conduct  of  Marshal 

*  The  £mperor  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  at  tbis  moment  he 
is  about  to  attack  the  English  army,  which  has  taken  a  position  in 
front  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  His  Majesty  desires  that  you  should 
direct  your  movements  upon  Wavres^  in  order  to  approach  as,  and  con- 
duct our  <^perations  in  concert,  driving  before  you  aU  the  Prufisian 
corps  who  have  taken  that  direction  or  who  might  stop  at  Wftvraa, 
where  you  should  endeavour  to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible.*" — Soult  to 
Grooobt,  18M  June  1815,  Ten  o^cloek;  Gboucht,  p.  21. 
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Blttcher  and  General  Gneiseneau  on  the  eventful  day  ^j^aAP.^ 
of  Waterloo,  that  when  they  adopted  the  resolution  ^^^^ 
to  unite  their  whole  force,  except  Thielman's  corps, 
to  heitr  on  the  decisive  point  at  Waterloo,  they  were 
aware  of  the  disaster  which  that  general  had  sustain- 
ed at  Wavres,  but  resolved,  with  equal  spirit  andiKap.i79, 
generalship,  to  sacrifice  all  mmor  objects,  and  even^j^g. 
endanger  their  communications,  in  order  to  acM^ve^^^^J^'^- 
the  destructionof  Napoleon's  great  army  at  Waterloo.^  63, 54. 

With  such  rapidity  did  Napoleon  continue  his 
flight,  that  he  was  himself  the  first  man  who  brought  FUgbt  of 
to  the  French  capital  authentic  accounts  of  his  own  J^'jf^"' 
defeat  The  telegraph  had  announced  in  exagge-w«7»i*t 
rated  terms  the  victory  of  Ligny,  and  the  Imperial 
partisans  immediately  expected  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  English  army  ;  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  sinister  rumours  began  to  circulate  in  the 
capital,  that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  near 
Mount  St  Jean,  and  that  the  army  had  been  destroy- 
ed. These  reports  increased  in  strength  and  minute- 
ness during  the  reminder  of  the  day ;  and  while  the 
partizans  of  Napoleon,  and  the  workmen  in  the  sub. 
urbs,  were  thrown  into  despair,  the  shopkeeperg  and 
wealthier  classes  of  the  citizens  recovered  confidence, 
and  the  public  funds  of  all  descriptions  rose  with 
surprizing  rapidity.  The  opinion  soon  became  uni- 
versal, that  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  was  desperate; 
that  he  had  staked  his  last  throw  on  victory  at 
Waterloo,  and  that  overthrow  there  was  irrecover- 
able  ruin.  From  Charleroi,  he  had  written  in  the 
most  encouraging  terms  to  the  government,  adding, 
that  courage  and  firmness  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  re-establish  affiatirs.  He  was  far,  however,  from 
feeling  the  confidence  which  he  expressed  in  his 
letter ;  Labedoyere  and  the  officers  round  him  were 

VOL.  IV.  S  P  1 
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CHAP,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  and  already  began  to  anti- 
 cipate  that  punishment  for  their  treachery  to  the 

1815.  B^^yij  government,  which  they  were  well  aware  they 
richly  deserved.  Meanwhile  Fouche,  who  had  got 
201.  Cap.  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  disaster,  was  straininfif 

210  217  •  •  • 

Hofatg. '  every  nerve  to  secure  his  own  interest  in  the  approach- 
219.^^^'  ing  revolution,  when  Napoleon,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
Foubhe^iL  moming  of  the  21st,  arrived  at  Paris,  and  alighted 
^bf^  at  the  Elysee  Bourbons.^ 

His  first  step,  on  arrival,  was  to  send  for  Caulain- 
Vehe-  court ;  his  agitation  was  such,  that  he  could  hardly 
^■^^y^f^  articulate.  "  The  army,"  said  he,  has  performed 
Rlfplbli-  P^^^^^^^  y  ^  sudden  panic  seized  it,  and  all  has 
cttDs  been  lost.  Ney  conducted  himself  like  a  madman ; 
^fj^p^he  made  my  cavalry  be  massacred.  I  can  do  no 
more4  I  must  have  two  hours  of  repose  and  a  warm 
bath,  before  I  can  attend  to  business."  After  he 
had  taken  the  bath  he  became  more  collected,  and 
spoke  with  anxiety  of  the  Chambers,  insisting  that  a 
dictatorship  alone  could  save  the  country — that  he 
would  not  seize  it,  but  he  hoped  the  Chambers 
would  offer  it.  "  I  have  no  longer  an  army,"  added 
he ; . "  they  are  but  a  set  of  fugitives :  I  may  find  men, 
but  how  shall  I  arm  them?  I  haye  no  muskets. 
Nothing  but  a  dictatorship  can  save  the  country." 
He  had  altogether  miscalculated,  however,  the  tem- 
per of  the  Chambers.  The  utmost  agitation  pre- 
vailed in  the  Deputies,  to  whom  the  Emperor's  bul- 
letin, giving  an  account  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Waterloo, 
had  just  been  read ;  and  the  Chamber  was  inundated 
with  officers  from  the  army,  who  even  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  the  calamity,  great  as  it  was.  Already 
the  parties  were  formed :  Camot  and  Lucien  strong- 
ly supported  a  dictatorship  being  conferred  on  Na- 
poleon; but  Fouche,  La  Fayette,  Dupin,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  there,  had  entered  into 
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a  coalition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  erect,  as  in  chap. 

T  TTYVTT 

1789,  the  National  Assembly  into  absolute  sove  1 

reignty,  and,  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  national  for- 
tunes,  establish  the  vain  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  "  The  House  of  Kepresentatives,''  said  June  21. 
La  Fayette,  declares,  that  the  independence  of  the 
nation  is  menaced.  The  Chamber  declares  its  sit- 
tings permanent  Every  attempt  to  dissolve  it  is 
declared  high  treason.  The  troops  of  the  line 
and  the  National  Guards,  who  have  combated,  and 
do  combat,  to  defend  the  liberty  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  France,  have  deserved  well  of  their  coun- 
try ;  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  invited  to  unite 
to  the  general  staff  the  commanders  of  the  National 
Guard  at  Paris,  and  to  consider  the  means  of  aug- 
menting to  the  greatest  amount  that  civil  force, 
which,  during  six-and-twenty  years,  has  been  the 
only  protection  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.**  This  resolution,  which  at  once  destroyed 
the  Emperor's  power,  was  carried  by  acclamation ; 
Prince  Lucien  accused  La  Fayette  of  ingratitude  to 
Napoleon.  "  You  accuse  me  of  wanting  gratitude 
towards  Napoleon ! "  replied  La  Fayette ;  "  have  you 
forgot  what  we  have  done  for  him  ?  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  the  bones  of  our  children,  of  our  brothers, 
every  where  attest  our  fidelity,  in  the  sands  of 
Africa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
Tagus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  in  the  fro-^Bucbeiet 
zen  deserts  of  Muscovy?  During  more  than  ten 15.* 
years,  three  millions  of  Frenchmen  have  P^^^^dJ^^QQ 
for  a  man  who  wishes  still  to  struggle  against  all  Cap!  223,' 
Europe.  We  have  done  enough  for  him.  Now  bur^' 
duty  is  to  save  the  country."^ 

It  was  evident,  from  the  profound  sensation  which 
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CHAP,  these  sentiments  made  upon  the  Deputies,  that  the 

LXXYII 

i  ^ cause  of  the  Emperor  was  lost;  already  the  fatal 

1815.  ^ords — "Let  him  abdicate  I  let  him  abdicate!" 
Measures  wero  heard  on  the  benches ;  and,  what  was  still  more 
^e^Empe-S'l&rming,  the  National  Guards  mustered  in  strength 
«bdi^e  ranged  themselves  round  the  Hall  of  Assembly, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  armed  force  in  the  capital 
to  support  his  cause.  The  Chamber  appointed  a 
commission  of  five  persons,  including  La  Fayette, 
Lanjuinais,  Dupont  de  L'Eure,  Grenier,  all  decided 
enemies  of  Napoleon,  who  were  to  confer  with  two 
other  committees,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  peers,  on  the  measures  necessary  to  save  the 
country.  Meanwhile  the  Chamber  resumed  its  siU 
tings  in  the  evening,  and  the  cry  for  the  abdication 
of  the  Emperor  became  universal.  "I  demand,'' 
said  General  Solignac,  "  that  a  deputation  of  five  per- 
sons shall  wait  upon  the  Emperor,  and  inform  him 
of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  decision."  **  Let  us 
wait  an  hour,"  cried  Lucien.  "  An  hour,  but  no 
more,"  replied  Solignac.  "  If  the  answer  is  not  then 
returned,"  added  La  Fayette,  "  I  will  move  his  de- 
thronement" When  Lucien  went  with  this  commis- 
sion to  Napoleon  he  found  him  in  the  utmost  agita^ 
tion,  sometimes  proposing  to  dissolve  the  Chambers 
by  military  force,  at  others  to  blow  out  his  brains. 
Lucien  openly  told  him  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  dismiss,  the  Chambers,  seize  the  ^upremepower, 
or  abdicate;  and,  with  his  usual  boldness,  he  strongly 
advised  him  to  adopt  the  former  alternative.  Maret 
and  Caulaincourt,  on  the  otlher  hand,  strongly  coun- 
selled an  abdication,  insisting  that  the  times  were 
very  different  from  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  that 
the  national  representatives  were  now  strongly  found- 
ed in  the  opinion  of  the  people.    **  The  Chamber/' 
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said  Napoleon,  is  composed  of  Jacobins,  of  mad-  chap. 
men,  who  wish  power  and  disorder ;  I  should  have 


denounced  them  to  the  nation,  and  chased  them  from  ^^^^ 
their  places.    Dethrone  me  I  they  would  not  dare/' 
"In  an  hour/'  replied  Regnaud  de  St  Angely, 

your  dethronement,  on  the  motion  of  La  Fayette, 
will  be  irreyocably  pronounced  :  they  have  given  you 
only  an  hour's  grace — do  you  hear  ?  Only  an  hour/' 
Napoleon  then  turned  with  a  bitter  smile  to  Fouche 
and  said,    Write  to  these  gentlemen  to  keep  them- 
selves quiet — ^they  shall  be  satisfied/'    Fouch6  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  Deputies  that  the  Emperor 
was  about  to  abdicate.  The  intelligence  difinsed  uni-^ 
versal  joy  among  the  Deputies,  who  exclaimed,  "The  403, 406.* 
£mperor  has  abdicated — ^no  Bourbons — ^no  Impe-]^^*^* 
rifld  prince!"  as  if  the  days  of  the  Revolution  had 221, 222. 
returned,  and  they  had  only  to  proclaim  the  sove-S5.'^ 
reignty  of  the  people.* 

While  these  decisive  measures  were  going  on  at 
Paris,  Wellington  and  Blucher  were  advancing  with 
the  utmost  expedition  through  the  French  territory.  En^luh 
The  former  advanced  by  Quesnoi  and  Valenciennes, 
the  latter  by  Landrecy  and  Maubeuge.    In  confer-  ParU. 
mity  with  his  former  conduct  on  crossing  the  Pyre-'^'™®^' 
nees,  the  English  general  issued  the  most  peremp- 
tory orders  to  his  troops  to  abstain  from  pillage  of 

*  Napoleon's  abdication  was  in  these  tenns : — "  In  commencing  the 
war  to  sustain  the  national  independence,  I  counted  on  the  union  of  all 
efforts,  of  all  inclinations,  and  of  all  the  national  authorities.  I  had  good 
reason  to  hope  for  success,  and  I  had  braved  all  the  declarations  of  the 
powers  against  me.  The  circumstances  appear  changed,  and  I  ofiPer 
myself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  France,  May  they 
be  sincere  in  their  declarations,  and  direct  their  hostility  only  against  my 
person.  My  political  life  is  ended ;  and  I  proclaim  my  son,  under  the 
tide  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  French.  The  existing 
ministers  wiU  form  the  council  of  goyemment.  The  interest  which 
I  feel  in  my  sop,  induces  me  to  invite  the  Chambers  to  organize  without 
delay  the  regency  by  law.  Let  all  unite  for  the  public  safety,  and 
he  maintenance  of  the  national  independence*** — Capxfiguby  iL  236. 
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LX^^ii         description,  and  to  observe  the  strictest  disci- 

 pline,  reminding  the  soldiers  that  the  people  of  France 

were  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  sovereign,  and  that  no 
pillage  or  contributions  of  any  kind  were  to  be  per- 
mitted. In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  many  dis- 
orders occurred,  especially  among  the  Belgian  regi- 
ments ;  for  the  soldiers  had  only  recently  begun  to  act 
together,  and  long  habits  of  discipline  are  necessary  to 
prevent  a  victorious  army  from  indulging  in  depreda- 
tion.  He  wrote,  in  consequence,  in  the  sternest  lan- 
guage to  the  Belgian  generals,  declaring  that  he  would 
hold  the  officers  of  corps  personally  responsible  for  any 
pillage  by  the  men  under  their  command.  Blucher 
took  hardly  any  pains  to  prevent  plundering,  but  push- 
ed on  with  the  utmost  energy  direct  towards  Paris. 
The  important  fortress  of  Cambray  was  surprized  and 
carried  by  escalade,  by  Sir  Neil  Campbell  and  Colo- 
nel Mitchell,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  with 
the  loss  of  only  thirty-five  men.  Peronne,  styled  La 
Pucelle  from  its  never  having  been  taken,  was  car- 
ried by  storm  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  the 
Guards  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.    Excepting  in 
these  instances,  no  opposition  whatever  was  experi- 
enced on  the  march  ;  and  with  such  expedition  did 
1  Welling,  both  armies  move,  that  on  the  28th  Blucher's  ad- 
neri^*'  vauccd  guard  defeated  the  rearguard  of  Grouchy, 
Orders,    with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  thousand 
1816.  '  prisoners,  on  the  road  from  Soissons  at  Villars  Cot- 
^'^•j^.^teret ;  on  the  29th  the  advanced  guard  of  the  British 
xii.  603,  crossed  the  Oise,  and  on  the  day  following  occupied 
Welling,  the  wood  of  Bondy  close  to  Paris ;  while  Blucher 
sTth^"*™^^®^  to  the  right,  crossed  the  Seine  at  St  Ger- 
Ourw.  xL  main,  and  established  his  right  at  Plessis,  his  left  at 
piotho,    St  Cloud,  and  his  reserve  at  Versailles.*  The  object  of 
jom/i^*  these  movements  was  to  turn  the  strong  line  of  fortifi- 
642.       cations,  erected  by  Napoleon  to  the  north  of  Paris,  by 
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the  south  and  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  no  fieldr  chap, 

•  •  LXXVIf 

works  had  yet  been  erected  for  its  protection.   1 

Meanwhile,  the  Imperial  party  in  the  Chamber  of  l^^^* 
Peers,  headed  by  I^ucien,  Labedoy^re,  and  Count  stormy  ^ 
Flahault,  made  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  sustain  ^^^t^^ 
the  imperial  dynasty  in  the  person  of  the  young  Na!-i>«r 
poleon*  DaTOust  had  just  read  a  report  of  the  mili- 
tary resources  that  yet  remained  to  France  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view;  and  Camotwas  com-* 
mencing  a  commentary  in  the  same  strain,  when  Ney, 
who  had  just  arrived,  vehemmtly  interrupting  him, 
said,  ^'Thatisfalsel  That  is  false!  They  are  deceiving 
you :  they  are  deceiving  you  in  every  respect.  The  ene** 
my  are  victorious  at  all  points.  I  have  seen  the  disor^r 
der  since  I  commanded  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor. 
It  is  a  mere  illusion  to  suppose  that  sixty  thousand 
men  can  be  collected.  It  is  well  if  Marshal  Grouchy 
can  rally  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men$  and  we  have 
been  beaten  too  thoroughly  for  them  to  make  any 
resistance  to  the  enemy.  Here  is  our  true  state. 
Wellington  is  at  Nivelles  with  eighty  thousand  men. 
The  Prussians  are  iar  from  being  beaten.  In  six  or 
seven  days  the  enemy  will  be  at  the  gates  of  the  capiy 
tal."  Vehement  agitation  followed  this  announcement, 
and  soon  after,  Lucien,  Joseph,  Labedoyere,  and  the 
whole  Imperial  party,  entered  with  plumed  hats 
and  in  full  dress,  and  Lucien  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  The  Emperor  is  politically  dead.  Long 
live  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Second  I  Many 
voices  opposed  this  proposition.  ^*  Who  opposes  it? 
said  Labedoydre.  A  few  base  individuals,  constant 
in  the  worship  of  power,  and  who  show  themselves 
as  skilful  in  detaching  themselves  from  it  in  mis^ 
fortune,  as  in  flattering  it  in  prosperiiy.  I  have  seen 
them  around  the  throne — at  the  foot  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  the  days  of  his  greatness ;  they  fly  from  it 
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^c^iP.^  at  the  approach  of  danger ;  they  reject  Napoleon  the 

 — '  Second,  hecause  they  wish  to  receive  the  laws  of  the 

strangers,  whom  they  already  call  their  Allies,  pos- 
sibly their  friends.    Is  it  them,  great  God  I  decided 
that  nothing  is  ever  to  be  heard  in  this  Chamber 
but  the  voice  of  baseness  ?    What  other  voice  has 
been  heard  here  for  ten  years       And,  with  these 
words,  he  rushed  out  of  the  assembly.  But  these  vio- 
lent sallies  determined  nothing,  and  at  length  the 
Peers  adopted  unanimously  a  middle  course,  and  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  five  persons  to  carry  on  the 
1  Cap.  u.  government,  consisting  of  Caulaincourt  and  Quenett, 
^uche7et        Fouch^,  Camot,  and  Grenier.    Such  was  the 
*247  Fouche,  that  he^  contrived  to  get  himself 

Thib.  z.  named  the  president  of  the  commission,  and  soon 
410, 412.  Q^jj^i^gj     entire  direction.^ 

It  was  not,  however,  by  any  debates  in  the  Cham- 
to'dte^d  Peers  or  Deputies  that  the  government  of 

Paris.  France  was  to  be  decided ;  an  overwhelming  foreign 
Swe,and^^'^^®  was  advancing  mth  rapid  strides,  and  every 
J^^pittt-  thing  depended  on  the  negotiations  with  the  Allied 
generals,  and  the  means  that  would  be  taken  to 
defend  the  capital.  Carnot  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  strengthen  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  where  it  was  obviously  to  be  attacked  ; 
and  in  a  laboured  speech,  on  the  Sd  July,  to  the 
Councils  of  government,  endeavoured  to  show  that 
resistance  was  yet  practicable.  Soult^  however, 
expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  Paris  was  so 
weak  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  prolonging  its  defence;  that  there 
were  not  at  the  utmost  more  than  forty-five  thousand 
meti  in  the  capital,  and  that  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  result  of  a  combat  Massena  supported 
this  opinion,  and  after  referring  to  his  defence  of 
Genoa  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not  disposed  lightly  ta 
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surrender  a  fortified  place,  declared  that  he  would  j^^^j 

not  engage  to  deSmd  Paris  an  hour*    The  matter  

was  ultimately  r^erred  to  a  commission  of  all  the  mar- 
shals and  military  men  in  the  capital,  and  they  unani- 
mously declared  that  the  city  could  not  he  defended. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  capitu- 
lation ;  and,  in  fact,  Wellington  had  been  in  close 
communication  with  commissioners  of  the  govern- 
ment ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
on  the  £9th  June.    Meanwhile,  Zeithen,  after  a, 
short  conflict,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  onjuiy2. 
the  heights  of  Mendon,  and  in  the  village  of  Issy. 
On  the  following  day,  the  French  attacked  him  in 
the  latter  village  in  considerable  force,  but  they  were  Jaiy  s. 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  A  bridge 
was  begun  to  be  erected  at  Argenteuil,  to  establish 
the  communication  between  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies,  and  an  English  corps  moved  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  by  the  bridge  Neuilly.    Davoust,  upon 
this,  sent  to  propose  an  armistice  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  convention ;  but  some  difficulty  was  at  first  ex- 
perienced from  Blucher  positively  insisting  upon  the 
whole  French  army  laying  down  their  arms,  to  which 
the  French  marshals  declared  they  never  would  bei  weiung. 
brought  to  submit.  At  length,  Fouche,  who  was  doing  J^^*® 
every  thing  to  pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  Bour-  Bathorst^ 
bons,  persuaded  them  that  the  restoration  of  Louis  1815.^' 
X  VIII.  would  be  much  facilitated,  both  with  the  popu-  ^Y^^^^' 
lace  and  the  army,  if  a  capitulation  were  granted  to  thevention, 
troops ;  and  the  terms  were  at  length  agreed  uponisls.^' 
on  the  evening  of  the  Sd  July.    It  was  stipulated 
that  the  French  army  should,  on  the  following  day,  Piotho, 

commence  theevacuationofthecapital,  with  their  arms,  i7o!ya^^^ 
artillery,  caissons,  and  whole  personal  property :  that,  ^ 
within  eight  days,  they  should  be  entirely  established  296, 354. 
to  the  south  of  the  Loire  :^  that  private  property  of 
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i^vii         description  should  he  respected*  as  well  as  puh- 
'  lie,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  of  a  warlike  character. 


1815. 


The  twelfth  article,  which  acquired  a  melancholy 
interest  from  the  tragedy  which  followed,  was  in 
these  terms  : — Individual  persons  and  property 
shall  he  respected ;  and,  in  general,  all  the  indivi- 
duals who  are  at  present  in  the  capital,  shall  conti- 
nue to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties,  without  being 
disquieted  or  prosecuted  in  any  respect,  in  regard  to 
the  functions  which  they  occupy,  or  may  have  occu- 
pied, or  to  their  political  conduct  or  opinions." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  language  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  universal  interest  exdted  in  the  British 
empire,  by  the  brief  but  stirring  campaign  of  Water- 
loo,  or  the  unbounded  transports  which  were  felt  at 
the  glorious  victory  which  terminated  it.  Although 
the  official  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo  were  received  together,  yet  intelligence 
had  been  received  two  days  before  of  Napoleon  hav- 
ing  crossed  the  frontier  and  attacked  the  Prussian 
troops,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  pervaded  all  classes 
at  the  result  of  the  impending  conflict.  No  one  who 
was  then  of  an  age  to  understand  what  was  going 
on,  can  ever  forget  the  entrancing  joy  which  thrilled 
the  British  heart  when  the  thunder  of  artillery 
proclaimed  the  joyous  news,  and  when  Wellington's 
letter  was  read  aloud  to  crowds  with  beating  hearts 
in  every  street,  by  whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  obtained  first  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette. 
Even  those  who  had  lost  sons  or  brothers  in  the  con- 
flict, and  they  were  many,  shared  in  the  general 
exultation ;  grief  was  almost  overwhelmed  amidst  the 
universal  joy ;  it  was  felt  that  life  could  not  have 
been  so  well  sacrificed  as  for  the  advancement  of  such 
a  cause.  Spontaneous  illumination  was  seen  in  every 
city;  exultation  beamed  in  every  eye;  a  genera} 
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thanksgiving  appointed  by  government,  met  with  a 

responsive  echo  in  every  heart ;  both  Houses  of  Par--  

liament  unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  at 
Waterloo ;  and  a  medal  was  struck  by  government, 
which  was  given  to  every  officer  and  man  who  had  . 
borne  arms  on  the  eventful  day,  and  was  preserved 
by  them  and  their  descendants  with  religious  care  to 
the  latest  hour  of  their  lives.  Yet  was  the  most 
touching  proof  of  the  universal  sympathy  of  the 
nation  afforded  by  the  general  subscription,  sponta- 
neously entered  into  in  every  chapel  and  parish  in 
the  kingdom,  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Waterloo,  or  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  been  maimed  in  the  fight,  and  which  soon 
amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling. 

The  7th  of  July  was  the  proudest  day  in  the 
annals  of  England.    On  that  day  her  victorious  Entnr^of 
army,  headed  by  Wellington,  made  their  public  lish  and 
entry,  along  with  the  Prussians,  into  Paris,  where 
an  English  drum  had  not  been  heard  for  above  ^^^'^j^^^^J; 
hundred  years.    They  entered  by  the  barrier  of  French 
Neuilly,  and  spreading  on  either  side  round  the*^*^*^*^' 
boulevards,  took  military  possession  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  capital.   The  English  established 
themselves  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  a  regular 
camp;  the  Prussians  bivouacked  in  the  churches, 
on  the  quays,  and  in  the  principal  streets.  The 
aspect  of  the  troops  was  in  the  highest  degree  inter- 
esting, and  the  Highland  regiments  in  particular 
attracted  universal  admiration.   But  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent spectacle  from  the  former  entry  of  the  Allies  on 
the  Slst  of  March  1814.    Joy  then  beamed  in  every 
eye,  hope  was  buoyant  in  every  heart ;  all  felt  as  if  res- 
cued from  death.  The  reality  of  subj ugation  was  now 
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CHAP,  felt:  the  crime  of  the  nation  had  been  unpardonable; 
LxxviL  >^  punishment  was  unknown.    With  a  proud  step 
ISI^-  and  beating  hearts,  to  the  triumphant  sound  of  mili- 
tary music,  the  British  troops  defiled  through  the 
capital ;  but  the  French  regarded  them  with  melan- 
choly and  anxious  looks.    Few  persons  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets ;  hardly  any  sound  but  the  clang 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  when  they  marched 
July  8.    through  the  city.    On  the  following  day,  Louis  the 
XVIII.,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  English 
army  from  Ghent,  made  his  public  entrance,  escorted 
by  the  National  Guard.    But  his  entry  was  still 
more  melancholy,  and  of  sinister  augury  to  the 
future  stability  of  his  dynasty.   Even  the  Royalists 
were  downcast ;  their  patriotic  feelings  were  deeply 
wounded  by  the  defeat  of  France ;  they  augured  ill 
of  the  restoration  of  the  king  in  the  rear  of  the  Eng- 
lish bayonets.   On  the  same  day  Fouche  announced 
to  the  commission,  which  had  hitherto  carried  on 
the  government,  its  dissolution,  as  the  English  and 
Prussian  armies  had  occupied  the  capital,  and  their 
deliberations  were  no  longer  free.  The  wily  minister 
1  Thib.  X.  shortly  afterwards  received  the  reward  of  his  treach- 
^p'^F*  erous  conduct,  by  being  appointed  minister  of  police 
340, 341.  under  the  new  government.' 

After  his  abdication  of  the  Imperial  authority. 
Journey  of  Napolcou  had  retired  to  Malmaison,  the  scene  of 
to*S!!che-  ®*^ly  happiness  with  Josephine,  and  of  his  first 
deKrerfu  ^^^^P'^®  "  momiug  march,  when  his  bo- 

Wmle/ftcTsom  was  young.'*  It  had  been  irrevocably  deter- 
Eng-  jjjj^g J  ^1^^  Allied  sovereigns,  that  they  would 
no  longer  either  recognize  Napoleon  as  a  crowned 
head,  or  suffer  him  to  remain  in  Europe ;  and  that 
his  residence,  wherever  it  was,  should  be  under  such 
restrictions  as  should  effectually  prevent  his  again 
breaking  loose  to  desolate  the  world.  Napoleon 
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himself,  however,  was  anxious  to  embark  for  Ame-  chap. 

rica,  and  the  provisional  government  did  every  thing  

in  their  power  to  facilitate  that  object  Daring  his  l^^^* 
residence  at  Malmaison  he  oflfered,  if  the  govern^ 
ment  would  give  him  the  command  of  the  army^ 
even  for  a  single  day,  to  attack  the  Prussians,  who 
had  incautiously  thrown  themselves  to  the  south  of 
the  Seine  without  any  proper  communication  with 
the  English  on  the  north,  and  assured  them  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise; but  they  deemed  this,  probably  justly,  too  ha^ 
zardous,  and  likely  to  injure  the  negotiations  in  which 
they  were  engaged  with  the  Allied  genetals.  After 
a  melancholy  sojourn  of  six  days  at  Malmaison,  Napo-  Jnij  2a. 
leon  set  out  for  Rochefort,  with  an  immense  number 
of  carriages  laden  with  all  the  most  precious  articles 
which  he  could  collect  from  palaces  within  his  reach, 
and  travelled  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
an  emperor  to  that  harbour,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sd  of  July.  His  resolution,  how« 
ever,  finally  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  greatness  was 
not  yet  taken ;  for  during  the  course  of  his  journey, 
and  after  his  arrival  at  Rochefort,  he  had  various 
communications  with  the  troops  at  Paris,  and  on 
their  march  to  the  Loire,  which  continued  down  to 
the  moment  of  his  embarking  on  the  14th.  But  he 
found  that  the  blockade  of  the  English  cruisers  was 
BO  vigilant,  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  avoid- 
ing them ;  and  after  ten  days'  vacillation,  and  having 
considered  every  possible  project  of  escape,  he  at 
length  adopted  the  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
on  the  generosity  of  the  British  government ;  and 
sent  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent: 
— Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide  my  coun-Juijis. 
try,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  great  powers  of 
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CHAP.  Earope,  I  have  terminated  my  politicil  career,  and 

 1  come,  like  Themistocles,  to  seat  myself  by  the 

hearth  of  the  British  people.    I  pat  myself  under 
the  protection  of  its  laws,  and  daim  it  firom  yonr 
royal  highness  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  con- 
stant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies.^  On 
1 ^  the  following  day  he  embarked  oa  board  the  Belle- 
TUb^^  rophon,  and  was  received  with  the  honours  due  to 
496, 49s.  his  rank,  as  a  general,  by  Captain  Maitland,  who 
^^1^^  immediately  set  sail  with  his  noble  prisoner  for  the 
ix.61,72.  British  shores.* 

Had  the  British  government  been  acting  alone  in 
B«mov«i  this  transaction,  they  mi^ht  have  had  some  difficulty 
Uom  u>  St  how  to  conduct  themselves  on  the  occasion ;  for  cer- 
^^^^  tainly  never  was  a  more  touching  appeal  made  to  the 
humanity  of  a  great  nadon,  and  never  was  there  an 
occasion  on  which  a  generous  heart  would  have  felt  a 
more  ardent  desire  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
splendid  testimony  to  their  character,  thus  borne  by 
their  great  antagonist.  But  England  was  but  a  single 
power  in  the  alliance;  their  whole  measures  were 
taken  in  concert ;  the  power  of  Napoleon  over  his 
troops  had  recently  been  evinced  in  a  manner  so  stri- 
king, and  his  disregard  of  the  obligation  of  treaties 
was  so  universally  known,  and  had  been  so  recently 
exemplified  by  his  return  from  Elba,  that  it  was  obri- 
ously  altogether  impossible  to  think  of  keeping  him  in 
Europe.  It  was  politely,  therefore,  but  firmly,  inti- 
/uiy  19.  mated  to  him  by  the  British  government,  that  the 
determination  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  was  irrevo- 
cably taken,  and  that  he  must  be  removed  to  St 
Helena.  Napoleon  vehemently  protested  against  this 
measure,  which  he  alleged  was  a  breach  of  the  un- 
derstanding on  which  he  had  delivered  himself  up 
to  Captain  Maitland ;  although  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  that,  he  had  made  no  terms  with  that 
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officer,  and  that,  if  he  had  any  claim  at  all,  it  wa£  chap. 

'  LXXVIL 

only  on  the  generosity  of  the  British  government  

After  remaining  a  fortnight  in  Plymouth  Roads, 
during  which  time  he  was  the  object  of  the  most 
flattering  curiosity  and  attention,  from  all  who  could  Aug.  3. 
get  a  glimpse  of  him  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
he  was  removed  on  board  the  Northumberland,  and 
set  sail  for  St  Helena,  which  he  reached  on  the  l6th  Oct.  le. 
of  October.  Both  during  the  voyage  out,  and  while 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  the  charm  of  his  conver* 
sation,  and  fascination  of  his  manner,  won  the  hearts 
of  the  sailors,  as  the  acuteness  of  his  remarks  and 
depth  of  his  reflections  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
officers.  With  his  accustomed  mental  activity,  he 
enquired  into  the  minutest  particulars^into  the 
discipline  of  the  ships,  and  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  silence  and  order  which  always  prevailed. 

What  could  you  not  do  with  a  hundred  thousand  i  M^it- 
Buch  men?"  said  he;*  "  1  now  cease  to  wonder  that^^^^^^ 
the  £nglish  were  always  victorious  at  sea.    There  74, 82. 
was  more  noise  on  board  the  Epervier  schooner,  Napoleon, 
which  conveyed  me  from  Isle  d'Aix  to  Basque  Roads, '^^^/^^^^ 
than  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  with  a  crew  of  six  355, 864. 
hundred  men,  between  Rochefort  and  Plymouth.'' 

Paris  exhibited  a  melancholy  aspect  after  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  TheMeianoho- 
whole  charm  of  the  restoration,  in  the  eyes  even  of  Jf^^^®"/*" 
the  Royalists,  was  gone ;  its  hopes  to  the  nation  were<*^s  after 
at  an  end.  The  bridges,  and  all  the  principal  points  radon, 
of  the  town,  were  occupied  by  strong  bodies  of  iirfan-^*^^^^^ 
try  and  artillery  ;  patroles  of  cavalry  were  to  be  seen»^«^. 
at  e^ery  step  ;  the  reality  of  subjugation  was  before^^*" 
their  eyes.    Blucher  kept  aloof  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  court,  and  haughtily  demanded  a  contribu- 
tion of  a  hundred  million  of  francs  (L.4,000,000 
sterling)  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  as  Napoleon  had 
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CHAP,  done  from  the  Prussians  at  Berlin.    Already  iihe 
Prussian  soldiers  insisted  with  loud  cries  that  the 
1815.  pillar  of  Austerlitz  should  he  pulled  down,  as  Napo- 
leon had  destroyed  the  pillar  of  Roshach;  and  Blu* 
cher  was  so  resolute  to  destroy  the  hridge  of  Jena, 
that  he  had  actually  hegun  operations  hy  running 
mines  under  the  arches  for  blowing  it  up.    A  long 
negotiation  ensued  on  the  subject  between  him  and 
Wellington  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  latter  placing 
a  sentinel  on  the  bridge,  and  declaring  that,  if  it  was 
blown  up,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  rupture  with 
Great  Britain,  that  the  destruction  of  that  beautiful 
monument  was  prevented.     The  manner  of  the 
Prussian  officers  and  soldiers  was  often  rude  and 
harsh,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris  their  troops 
3^*^366  i^^^^R^     every  species  of  pillage.  It  was  not  that 
weiiing-  they  were  naturally  fierce,  or  wanted  generosity  of 
cher^^y  feeling ;  but  that  they  were  profoundly  wounded  by 
Gti^^ia       injuries  of  their  country,  and  determined,  now 
818, 518.  that  they  had  the  power,  to  avenge  them.^ 

But  a  more  melancholy  humiliation  awaited  the 
Besiora-  French  nation.  The  Allied  sovereigns  now  arrived 
workgVf**"^  Paris,  and  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
Se  M^Se-  ^^i®^*®  museum  of  the  Louvre,  which 

urn  of  the  had  been  pillaged  from  their  respective  states  by  the 
Lourre.  Q^dcrs  of  Napolcou.  The  justice  of  this  demand 
could  not  be  contested ;  it  was  only  wresting  the  prey 
from  the  robber.  Talleyrand,  who  had  now  resumed 
his  functions  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  appealed 
to  the  article  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  whidi  pro- 
vided for  the  preservation  of  public  and  private  pro- 
perty, if  not  of  a  military  description  ;  but  to  this  it 
was  replied  with  justice,  that  these  objects  of  art, 
seized  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  by  Napoleon, 
could  hot  be  regarded  as  rightly  the  property  of  the 
French  nation,  and  that,  even  if  they  were  so,  it  was 
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beyond  the  power  of  the  Allied  generals  to  tie  up  the  chap. 
hands  of  absent  and  independent  sovereigns,  who  ^^^^^^ 
took  no  benefit  by  the  capitulation,  by  any  stipulcu 
tions  of  their  own.  The  restitution  of  the  objects  of 
art,  accordingly,  was  resolved  on,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced, under  the  care  of  British  and  Prussian  sol- 
diers, who  occupied  the  Place  de  Carrousel  during 
the  time  the  removal  was  going  forward.  Nothing 
wounded  the  French  so  profoundly  as  this  break- 
ing up  of  the  trophies  of  the  war.  It  told  them,  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  conquest 
had  now  reached  their  doors;  the  iron  went  into  the 
soul  of  the  nation.  The  bronzed  horses  brought 
from  Corinth  to  Rome,  from  thence  transported 
to  Constantinople  by  the  great  founder  of  that  city, 
and  from  thence  to  Venice  by  the  Doge  Dandolo, 
were  restored  to  their  old  station  in  the  front 
of  the  Church  of  St  Mark.  The  Transfiguration, 
and  the  Last  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  resumed 
their  place  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  ;  the  Apollo, 
and  the  Laocoon,  again  adorned  the  precincts  of 
St  Peter^s ;  the  Venus  was  enshrined  anew  amidst 
beauty  in  the  tribune  of  Florence  ;  and  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens,  was  restored  to  the 
devout  worship  of  the  Flemings  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Antwerp.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the  magnifi- 
cent gallery  of  the  Louvre,  when  yet  untouched  in 
1814,  and  again  visited  the  paintings  it  contained 
in  their  native  seats,  will  rejoice  that  this  restoration 
took  place;  for  the  accumulation  of  beautyin  that  great 
museum  fatigued  the  mind;  its  enchanting  objects  had 
been  transplanted  among  a  nation,  who  could  little 
appreciate  their  beauty,  though  infinitely  proud  of 
their  possession  ;  they  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
people  to  whom  they  formed  the  proudest  inheritancei 
V0I-.  X,  3  q  1 
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CHAP,  and  had  become  the  trophy  of  angry  strife  and  vehe^ 

 ment  passion,  which  "  to  party  gave  up  what  was 

1815.  meant  for  mankind/'  Impartial  justice  must  admire 
^!tf dtt  b  dignified  restraint  which  confined  the  restitution 
2Sn  iS*"  *^  removal  of  objects  illegally  seized  by  Napoleon 
86, 89.  during  his  conquests,  and  abstained,  when  it  had  the 
Re.  power,  from  following  his  bad  example,  by  the  seizure 
242  ^  of  any  which  belonged  to  the  French  nation. 

The  breaking-up  of  the  museum  was  an  ominous 
£xcei8ire  cvcut  to  the  French  nation,  for  the  neighbouring 
^^^^powers  had  territories  as  well  as  paintings  to  reclaim ; 
powen.    and  the  spirit  of  conquest  as  well  as  revenge  loudly 
demanded  the  cession  of  many  of  the  most  important 
provinces  which  had  been  added  by  the  Bourbon 
princes  to  the  monarchy  of  Clovis.    Austria  insisted 
upon  getting  back  Lorraine  and  Alsace ;  Spain  put 
in  a  claim  to  the  Basque  provinces ;  Prussia  alleged 
that  her  security  would  be  incomplete  unless  May- 
ence,  Luxemburg,  and  all  the  frontier  provinces  of 
France  adjoining  her  territory,  were  ceded  to  her ; 
and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  claimed  the  whole 
of  the  French  fortresses  of  the  Flemish  barrier.  It  was 
with  no  small  difficulty,  and  more  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  different  powers  among  each  other  than  any  other 
cause,  that  these  natural  reprisals  on  French  rapacity 
were  prevented  from  takincjr  place.    The  negotiation 
was  protracted  at  Paris  till  late  in  autumn;  Russia, 
which  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  proposed  partition, 
supported  France  throughout  its  whole  continuance; 
and  the  different  powers,  to  support  their  pretensions 
KoT.20,  in  this  debate,  maintained  their  armies,  who  had 
>  Cap.  ii.  entered  on  all  sides,  on  the  French  soil ;  so  that  above 
i£it^'  eight  hundred  thousand  foreign  troops  were  quarter- 
Sap.  iL  '  ed  on  its  inhabitants  for  several  months.^  At  length, 
^'s^^^oweyeTj  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  M.  Nesselrode,  and  M.  Talleyrand,  all  diffi- 
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cuities  were  adjusted,  and  the  second  Treaty  of  Paris  chap. 

was  concluded  in  November  1815,  between  France  ^ 

and  the  whole  Allied  powers. 

By  this  treaty,  and  the  relative  conventions  which 
were  signed  the  same  day,  conditions  of  a  very  oner- Terms  of 
ous  kind  were  imposed  upon  the  French  government.*^  treaty. 
The  French  frontier  was  restored  to  the  state  in 
which  it  stood  in  1790,  by  which  means  the  whole 
of  the  territory,  far  from  inconsiderable,  gained 
by  the  treaty  of  1814,  was  resumed  by  the  Allies. 
In  consequence  of  this,  France  lost  the  fortresses  of 
Landau,  Sarre^Louis,  Philipville,  and  Marienburg, 
with  the  adjacent  territory  of  each.  Versoix,  with 
a  small  district  round  it,  was  ceded  to  the  canton  of 
Geneva ;  the  fortress  of  Huningen  was  to  be  demo- 
lished ;  but  the  little  county  of  Venaisin,  the  first 
conquest  of  the  Revolution,  was  ceded  to  France. 
Seven  hundred  millions  of  francs  (L.28,0(X),000 
sterling)  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Allied  powers  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war;  in  addition  to  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  an  army  of  150,000  men,  composed 
of  30,000  from  each  of  the  great  powers  of  England, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  the  lesser  powers 
of  Germany,  was  to  occupy,  for  a  period  not  less 
than  three,  or  more  than  five  years,  the  whole  fron- 
tier fortresses  of  France,  from  Cambray  to  Fort 
Louis,  including  Valenciennes  and  Quesnoi,  Mau- 
beuge  and  Landrecy ;  and  this  large  force  was  to 
be  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
government.  In  addition  to  this,  the  diflferent  powers 
obtained  indemnities  for  the  spoliations  inflicted  on 
them  by  France  during  the  Revolution,  which 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  seven  hundred 
and  thirty.five  millions  of  francs  more,  (L.29,500,000 
sterling.)  A  hundred  millions  of  francs  were  also 
provided  to  the  smaller  powers  as  an  indemnity  for 
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CHAP,  the  expenses  of  the  war :  so  that  the  total  sums  which 

 1  France  had  to  pay,  hesides  maintaining  the  army  of 

occupation,  was  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  and, 
-thirty-five  millions  of  francs,  or  L.6l,500,000  ster- 
ling.   Truly  France  now  underwent  the  severe  but 
just  law  of  retaliation ;  she  was  made  to  feel  what 
she  had  formerly  inflicted  on  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain.    Great  Britain,  in  a  worthy  spirit,  gave  up 
the  whole  sum  falling  to  her  out  of  the  indemnity  for 
the  war,  amounting  to  nearly      000,000  sterling,  to 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to  erect  the  famous  bar* 
1  See      ^^^^  against  France  which  Joseph  II.  had  so  insanely 
Mm^m"^  demolished;  and  the  Allied  powers  unanimously  gave 
ii.  682; '  the  highest  proof  of  their  sense  of  Wellington  being 
schoeU,zi.tli6  first  of  European  generals,  by  conferring  upon 
601, 518.  jjim  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.^ 

Two  magnificent  events  followed  the  long  occupa- 
Eeview  of  tion  of  the  French  territory  by  the  Allied  armies  pre- 
^^^^J|**^vious  to  the  signature  of  this  treaty.    The  first  was 
•lan  troops,  a  rcvicw  of  all  the  British  troops  in  the  presence  of 
Sept.  15.        whole  Allied  powers,  which  took  place  in  the 
plain  of  St  Denis.    The  British  army  before  this 
time  had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  from  Canada,  and  by  the  recovery  of 
a  great  part  of  the  wounded  who  had  suffered  at 
Waterloo ;  and  they  mustered  sixty  thousand  red« 
coats.    Never  had  such  an  array  of  native  British 
troops  been  seen,  and  probably  never  will  be  seen 
again.    The  soldiers,  as  if  by  enchantment,  went 
through  with  admirable  precision,  under  the  orders 
of  their  chief,  the  whole  manoeuvres  that  had  won 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.    The  other  was  a  great 
review  of  aU  the  Russian  troops  that  were  in 
Sept.  10.  France  on  the  plains  of  Vertus,  on  10th  September 
1815.    This  review  conveyed  an  awfiil  impression 
of  the  strength  of  the  Russian  empire  when  fairly 
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roused:  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  in-  chap* 

•         •  LXXVIt 

eluding  eight-and-twenty  thousand  cavalry,  were  - 

under  arms  on  the  field,  with  five  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  day  was  sultry  hut  clear, 
and  from  a  small  hill  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Chalons,  the  whole  immense 
lines  were  visihle.  TTie  eye  had  scarcely  time  to  com- 
prehend so  vast  a  spectacle,  when  a  single  gun,  fired 
from  a  height,  was  the  signal  for  three  cheers  from 
the  troops.  Even  at 'this  distance  of  time,  those 
cheers  sound  as  it  were  fresh  in  the  ears  of  all  who 
heard  them ;  their  suhlimity,  like  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  when  near,  and  gradually  melting  away  in  the 
distance,  was  altogether  overpowering.  A  general 
salute  was  then  given  by  a  rolling  fire  along  the  line 
from  right  to  left;  the  Russians  then  broke  from  their 
lines  into  grand  columns  of  regiments,  and  marched 
past  the  sovereigns  in  splendid  array.  "  Well, 
Charles,**  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  now  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  after  the  review 
was  over,  "  you  and  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  before, 
and  never  shall  again— the  precision  of  the  move- 
ments of  these  troops  was  more  like  the  arrangements  i  London- 
of  a  theatre  than  those  of  such  an  army;  but  still  I^^^^in 
think  my  little  army  would  move  round  them  in  any  Germany, 

•        •  •  .  334  336 

direction  while  they  were  eflecting  a  single  change.**  *  ' 

But  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  military  display 
did  not  alone  terminate  the  war  in  France.  The  muf-  ^ 
fled  drum  is  in  prospect.  The  Allied  powers,  -rritated®^^^^'^ 
beyond  endurance  by  the  treachery  and  defection  ofyireand 
the  whole  French  army,  and  the  perfidy  with  which 
the  partisans  of  Napoleon  had  revolted  to  his  side, 
insisted  peremptorily  upon  measures  of  severity 
being  adopted  by  the  French  government.    A  very 
long  list  of  proscriptions  was  at  first  rendered  by  the 
European  powers,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
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CHAP,  culty  that  they  were  reduced,  by  the  efforts  of  Tal- 

 leyrand,  supported  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  fifty- 

eight,  of  persons  to  be  banished.  But  banishment 
was  not  enough ;  the  flagrant  treason  of  the  Hun- 
dred Days  demanded  the  blood  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal offenders,  and  Ney,  Labedoyere,  and  Lavalette 
were  selected  to  bear  the  penalty.  They  were 
brought  to  trial  accordingly,  and  all  three  conyicted, 
upon  the  clearest  evidence,  of  high  treason.  The 
life  of  I^avalette  was  saved  by  the  heroic  devotion 
of  his  wife,  who,  in  visiting  him  in  prison,  changed 
dresses  with  her  husband,  and  thus  effected  his 
escape ;  but  Ney  andLabedoyere  were  both  executed, 
and  met  their  fate  with  that  heroic  courage  which 
never  fails  deeply  to  impress  mankind.  They  both 
themselves  gave  the  order  to  the  soldiers  to  fire;  but 
in  Ney^s  case  it  was  deeply  affecting.  Being  brought 
in  a  carriage  to  the  place  selected  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxemburg,  near  a  wall,  the  marshal  stood 
erect,  with  his  hat  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right 
on  his  heart,  and  facing  the  soldiers,  exclaimed, 
*^  My  comrades,  fire  on  me  I"  He  fell,  pierced  by 
ten  balls.  The  place  of  his  execution  is  still  to  be 
!^P-^^^8een  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxemburg;  and  few 
Rest.  370,  spots  in  Europe  will  excite  more  melancholy  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  the  traveller.^ 

The  death  of  Ney  is  a  subject  which  the  English 
Refleo-  historian  cannot  dismiss  without  painful  feelings. 
tur6Yent.His  guilt  was  self-evident ;  and  never  perhaps  was 
the  penalty  of  the  law  inflicted  upon  one  for  a  poli- 
tical offence  who  more  richly  deserved  his  fate.  But 
the  question  of  difficulty  is,  Whether  or  not  he  was 
protected  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris  ?  The  clause 
in  that  treaty  has  been  already  given,  which  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  no  person  should  be  molested 
for  his  political  opinions  or  conduct  during  the 
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Hundred  Days :  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  chap. 

this  clause  could  he  held  as  not  protecting  Ney,  who  

was  within  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  Wei- 
lingtonandBlucher  concluded  the  capitulation:  their 
sovereigns  ratified  it :  Louis  XVIII.  took  henefit 
from  it.  He  entered  Paris  the  very  day  after  the 
English  army,  and  established  himself  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  under  the  protection  of  their  guns.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  said  that  he,  as  well  as  the  Allied  sovereigns, 
were  not  bound  by  the  treaty,  especially  in  so  vital  and 
irreparable  a  matter  as  human  life-^rand  that  the  life 
of  such  a  man  as  Marshal  Ney  ?  It  is  very  true  a  great 
example  was  required ;  true,  Ney 's  treason  was  beyond 
that  of  any  other  man;  true,  the  Revolutionists  re* 
quired  to  be  shown  that  the  government  could  venture 
to  punish.  But  all  that  will  not  justify  the  breach  of 
a  capitulation.  The  very  time  when  justice  requires 
to  interpose  is,  when  great  interests  or  state  necesr 
sity  are  urgent  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  unprotected 
.  criminal  exists  on  the  other.  To  say  that  Louis 
XVIII.  was  not  bound  by  the  capitulation  ;  that  it 
was  made  by  the  English  general  without^his  authp? 
rity;  and  that  no  foreign  officer  could  tie  up  the 
hands  of  an  independent  sovereign,  is  a  quibble 
unworthy  of  a  generous  mind,  and  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  historian  invariably  to  condemn.  This 
was  what  Nelson  said  at  Naples,  and  wh^t  Schwartz 
zenberg  said  at  Dresden;  and  subsequent  times 
have  unanimously  spoken  out  against  the  violation  of 
these  two  capitulations.  Banished  from  France,  with 
his  double  treason  affixed  to  his  forehead,  Ney's 
character  was  irrecoverably  withered;  but  to  the  end 
of  the  world  his  guilt  will  be  foi^otten  in  the  tragic 
interest  and  noble  heroism  of  his  death. 

Another  of  the  paladins  of  the  French  empiriB 
perished  not  long  ^ter,  under  circumstances  to  which 
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CHAP,  the  most  fastidious  sense  of  justice  can  take  no 

LXXVIL  •  •  • 

 ^exception.    Tormented  with  the  thirst  for  power, 

and  the  desire  to  regain  his  dominions,  Murat  was 
Seizure    fool-hardy  enough  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
OTtio"tf  Naples  with  a  few  followers,  in  order  to  excite  a 
Mnrat.    revolt  amoug  his  former  subjects  against  the  Bour- 
bon government.    He  was  seized,  tried  by  a  military 
commission,  under  a  law^hich  he  himself  hadintrodu- 
ced,  condemned,  and  executed.  He  met  his  fate  with 
the  6ourage  that  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
brave  a  soldier ;  but  however  humanity  may  mourn  his 
J  Biog     doom,  reason  must  admit  its  justice ;  for  he  suffered 
Univ.  Voctf  the  penalty  which,  seven  years  before,  he  had  inflicted 
^^Ante,  yL     so  many  noble  patriots,  striving  to  rescue  their  coun- 
try  from  foreign  thraldom,  in  the  squares  of  Madrid.^ 
Napoleon  did  not  long  survive  his  old  companions 
Napoleon  in  anus.   Although  he  was  subjected  to  no  restraint 
Helena.  Helena,  was  permitted  to  ride  over  nearly  the 

Conduct  whole  island,  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  luxury  and 
Britith  comfort,  both  in  his  habitation  and  in  the  society 
mir^'  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  which  bore  a  strik- 
towards  ing  contrast  to  the  stem  severity  with  which  he  had 
treated  state  prisoners,  yet  his  proud  spirit  chafed 
against  the  coercion  of  being  confined  at  all  to  an 
island.  The  British  government  had  given  the 
most  express  instructions  that  he  should  be  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  as  a  general, 
and  with  all  the  indulgence  consistent  with  security 
against  his  escape ;  but  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  military  command  of  the  island, 
proved  an  unhappy  selection.  His  manner  was 
rigid  and  unaccommodating,  and  his  temper  of  mind 
was  not  such  as  to  soften  the  distress  which  the 
Emperor  endured  during  his  detention.  A  great 
impression,  accordingly,  was  made  upon  the  world  by 
the  publication  of  the  St  Helena  Memoirs,  in  which 
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were  interwoven  exaggerated  statements  of  the  indig-  chap. 
nities  to  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  subjected,  LXXvii 
with  the  interesting  disquisitions  and  profound  reflec- 
tionsy  which  will  perhaps  add  as  much  to  his  fame 
with  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind,  as  his  great 
miiitarj  achievements  will  with  the  enthusiastic  and 
enterprizing.     But  while  all  must  regret  that  it 
should  have  been  necessary,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  act  with  even  seeming  harshness  towards  so  great 
a  man ;  yet  justice  can  see  nothing  to  condemn  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government  in  this  particular, 
whatever  it  may  do  as  to  want  of  courtesy  in  the 
governor  of  the  island.    It  was  indispensable  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  to  prevent  his  escape }  and  the  ex- 
pedition from  Elba  had  shown,  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  either  on  his  professions  or  his  treaties. 
Detention  and  secure  custody,  therefore,  were  una* 
voidable  {  and  every  comfort  consistent  with  these 
objects  was  afforded  him  by  the  British  government. 
He  was  allowed  the  society  of  the  friends  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  exile ;  he  had  books  in  ebwn* 
dance  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  j  saddle  horses  in 
profusion  were  at  his  commmand ;  he  was  permitted 
to  ride  several  miles  in  one  direction  ;  Champagne 
.and  Burgundy  were  his  daily  beverage  j  and  the  bill 
'  of  fare  of  his  table,  which  is  given  by  Las  Cases  as  a 
proof  of  the  severity  of  the  British  government,  would 
be  thought  the  height  of  luxury  by  most  persons  in  a 
state  of  liberty.  If  the  English  government  had  acted 
towards  Napoleon  as  he  did  to  others  who  opposedhim^ 
they  would  have  shot  him  in  the  first  fortress,  as  he 
did  the  Duke  lyEngfaien  or  Hofer,  or  shut  him  up 
in  an  Alpine  fortress,  as  he  did  the  Cardinal  Pacca. 

But  his  mortal  career  in  the  scene  of  his  exile  and 
suffering  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  dpration. 
The  vexadon  which  he  experienced  at  finding  aU 
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LXxViL      P^^^  frustrated  which  had  been  formed  for  his 

 escape,  the  fretting  which  he  suffered  from  the 

1815«  gjgh^  of  (lie  English  sentries  round  his  dwelling. 
His  hrt  the  recollection  of  his  lost  greatness,  the  prospect 
deili^'^^of  endless  detention,  combined  with  a  hereditary 
malady  to  produce  severe  stomach  complaints.  He 
su£fered  much  from  this  cause ;  but  it  was  at  first 
hoped  that  they  would  yield  to  the  skill  of  his  medi* 
cal  attendants.  Gradually,  however,  the  afiections 
became  more  severe :  and  they  at  length  assumed 
the  decided  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the  stomach, 
to  which  his  ]pather  had  fallen  a  victim  at  a  still 
earlier  age.  In  February  1821,  he  became  so 
rapidly  worse,  that,  by  the  special  directions  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  Lord  Bathurst  wrote  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  to  express  his  Royal  Highness's  sympathy 
with  his  sufferings,  and  his  wish,  if  possible,  to  re- 
lieve them.  This  mark  of  regard,  however,  came 
too  late :  towards  the  end  of  March  his  strength 
sunk  rapidly :  he  dictated  his  will,  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  minute  bequests  ;  but  obstinately  refused  to 
take  medicine,  to  which  he  had  a  great  aversion. 

All  that  is  to  happen,"  said  he,  is  written  down  : 
our  hour  is  marked :  we  cannot  prolong  it  a  minute 
beyond  what  fate  has  predestined.''  He  directed  that 
his  heart  should  be  sent  to  the  Empress  Marie' 
Louise  at  Parma,  and  his  stomach  examined,  to  see 
if  he  had  died  of  his  hereditary  malady.  At  two 
o'clock  on  the  Sd  May  he  received  extreme  unction, 
declared  that  he  died  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
whi<di  had  been  that  of  his  fathers,  and  gave  minute 
directions  for  his  body  being  laid  in  state  in  a  cha* 
pelte  ardente,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Catholic 
worshp.  Can  you  not,"  said  he  to  Antomarchi, 
his  physician,  believe  in  God,  whose  existence 
every  thing  proclaims,  and  in  whom  the  greatest 
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minds  have  believed?''  On  the  5th,  a  violent  storm  of  chap. 

wind  and  rain  arose :  the  last  struggles  of  Napoleon  

took  place  during  its  fury;  and  the  last  words  he  was 
heard  to  utter  were, "  T^tecTarmieJ'  He  breathed  his  JJ*^ 
last  at  eleven  minutes  before  six  in  the  evening.    In^  Napo. 
hb  will,  which  contained  a  vast  number  of  bequests, 
were  two  very  remarkable ;  the  one  was,  a  req^i^st^^^. 

that  his  body  might  repose  on  the  banks  of  theciu«u*229. 
Seine,  among  the  people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well soSttH^ 
the  other,  a  legacy  of  10,000  francs  to  the  assassin  5^^^'. 
Cantillon,  who  had  attempted  recently  before  to  mur-chi,  u.246, 
der  the  Duke  of  Wellington.* 

Napoleon  had  himself  indicated  the  place  in  St 
Helena  where  he  wished  his  remains  to  be  interred.  HUinur. 
It  was  in  a  small  hollow  called  Slane's  valley,  where  a  g^Heieiuu 
fountain,  shaded  with  weeping  willows,  had  long  been 
a  favourite  spot  for  his  meditation.  The  body,  after 
Ijring  in  state  as  he  had  directed,  was  carried  to  the 
place  of  interment  on  the  8th  of  May.    The  whole  May  s. 
members  of  his  household,  including  the  noble-heart- 
ed Bertrand,  Count  Montholon,  and  all  the  other 
faithful  friends  who  had  shared  his  exile,  and  all  the 
officers,  naval  and  military,  in  the  island,  attended 
on  the  occasion.    He  was  laid  in  the  coffin  in  his 
three-cornered  hat,  military  surtout,  leather  under 
dress,  and  boots,  as  he  appeared  on  the  field  of 
battle.    As  the  hearse  could  not  get  up  to  the  place 
of  sepulture,  a  detachment  of  British  grenadiers 
bore  him  to  the  spot.  -  The  coffin  was  lowered 
amidst  the  speechless  emotion  and  tears  of  all  pre* 
sent ;  three  successive  volleys  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery announced  that  the  mighty  conqueror  was  laidt  scott's 
in  his  grave ;  a  simple  stone  of  great  size  was  placed  ^'^'3^2, 
over  his  remains  ;  and  the  solitary  willow  wept  ^^^^i*,^ 
the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  the  earth  itself  hiui  once  192.  ' 
hiMTdly  seemed  a  fitting  mausoleum,' 
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CHAP.      The  campaign  of  Waterloo  having  been  the  im- 

 mediate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  has 

been  made,  as  may  well  be  believed,  the  subject 
Reflections  of  unbounded  discussion  and  criticism  both  on  the 
ounpeign  Continent  and  Great  Britain,  and  equally  on  the  part 
iLT^""'  of  the  Allied  writers  as  the  French.    The  latter 
have,  as  was  very  natural,  strained  every  nerve  to 
palliate  their  defeat,  partly  by  exaggerating  the  forces 
of  their  opponents,  partly  by  diminishing  their  own, 
and  partly  by  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  Mar- 
shal Grouchy's  operations,  and  unduly  magnifying 
the  effect  which  would  have  followed  from  his  hav- 
ing disobeyed  his  orders,  and  come  up  to  the  field 
of  battle  before  the  conclusion  of  the  fight  The 
continental  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  and  particu- 
larly the  Prussians,  have  endeavoured  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  larger  share  than  was  really  due  to 
them  in  the  honours  of  the  confiict,  and  to  under- 
rate what  should  in  fairness  be  ascribed  to  the  un- 
conquerable firmness  of  the  British  troops.  The 
English  writers  also  have  not  been  a  whit  behind 
their  continental  brethren  in  exaggeration;  and 
by  seeking  to  ascribe  every  thing  to  their  own 
countrymen,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  out  of  view 
altogether  the  necessary  effect  of  Prussian  co-ope- 
ration, have  gone  far  to  make  the  continental  read- 
ers distrust  what  really  is  authentic  and  undoubted 
in  the  exploits  of  the  British  troops  on  that  glori- 
ous day.    A  very  few  observations,  conceived  in  an 
European  spirit,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  where  the 
truth  really  lies  amidst  these  conflicting  statements. 
1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  whatever  the 
weiHng.  English  writers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  both 
B^^er   Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  surprised 
wwe^sur-      Napolcou^s  invasiou  of  Belgium  on  the  15th  of 
June  J  and  it  is  impossible  to  hold  cither  of  them 
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entirely  blameless  for  that  circamstance.    It  has  chap. 

been  already  seen  from  the  Duke's  despatches,  that  on  

the  9th  of  June,  that  is,  six  days  before  the  invasion 
took  place,  he  was  aware  that  Napoleon  was  collect- 
ing a  great  force  on  the  frontier,  and  that  hostilities 
might  immediately  be  expected.^  Why,  then,  were  thei  abu,  x. 
two  armies  not  immediately  concentrated,  and  placed 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  might  mutually,  if  attack- 
ed, lend  each  other  the  necessary  assistance  ?  Their 
united  force  was  full  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
effective  men  ;  while  Napoleon's  was  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  or,  at  the  utmost,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand.    Why,  then,  was  Blucher 
attacked  unawares  and  isolated  at  Ligny,  and  the 
British  infantry,  unsupported  either  by  cavalry 
or  artillery,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  superior 
force  of  French,  composed  of  all  the  three  arms,  at 
Quatre  Bras.    It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they  could 
not  provide  for  their  troops  if  they  had  been  concen* 
trated,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  watoh  every  bye* 
road  which  led  to  Brussels*   Men  do  not  eat  more 
when  drawn  together,  than  when  scattered  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  country.  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
had  long  ago  maintained  armies  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  for  months  together  in  Flanders;  and 
Blucher  and  Wellington  had  no  difficulty  in  feeding 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men  drawn  close 
together  after  the  campaign  did  commence.    It  is 
not  by  a  cordon  of  troops  scattered  over  a  hundred 
miles,  that  the  attack  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  French  is  to  be  arrested.    If  the  British 
army  had  from  the  first  been  concentrated  at  Water- 
loo, and  Blucher  near  Wavres,  Napoleon  would  never 
have  ventured  to  pass  them  on  any  road,  however 
unguarded.    Those  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  uphold 
the  English  general  from  the  charge  of  having  been. 
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i^VTL  ^^^^^^^  unawares,  assert  that  he  was  not  taken  by 

 surprise  in  the  outset  of  the  Waterloo  campaign, 

do  not  perceive  that  in  so  doing  they  bring  against 
him  the  much  more  serious  charge  of  having  so 
disposed  his  troops,  when  he  knew  they  were  about 
to  be  assailed,  that  infantry  alone,  without  either 
cavalry  or  artillery,  were  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  superior  numbers, 
contrary  not  only  to  the  plainest  rules  of  the  military 
art,  but  of  common  sense  on  the  subject. 

S.  It  results  from  these  considerations,  that  in  the 
And  out-  outsct  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  Wellington  and 
Sfinit**  Blucher  were  out-manoeuvred  by  Napoleon.  Being 
superior  by  at  least  seventy  thousand  troops  to 
those  at  the  command  of  the  French  Emperor,  it 
was  their  business  never  to  have  fought  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  not  made  a  final  stand  till  their  two 
great  armies  were  in  a  situation  mutually  to  assist 
and  support  each  other.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  have  been  done  by  their  mutually 
converging  from  the  frontier  to  Waterloo  without 
abandoning  Brussels.  But  even  if  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  evacuate  that  capital  before  the  union  was 
efiected,  prudence  suggests  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  done  so,  even  with  all  its  moral  conse- 
quences, than  to  have  exposed  either  army  to  the 
chance  of  serious  defeat,  in  consequence  of  being 
singly  assailed  by  greatly  superior  forces.  Never- 
theless.  Napoleon  so  managed  matters  in  the  outset  of 
the  campaign,  that  though  inferior  upon  the  whole 
by  full  seventy  thousand  men  to  the  Allied  armies 
taken  together,  he  was  superior  to  either  at  the  points 
of  attack  at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras.  That  is  the 
most  decisive  test  of  superior  generalship. 

3.  It  results  from  the  same  principles,  that  as 
dearly  as  the  Allied  generals  were  out-generaled  in 
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the  outset.  Napoleon  was  out-generaled  by  them  in  the  ^char 
close  of  the  campaign.  His  favouritemilitary  mano^u-  -  ^^^^ 
Tre  of  interposingbetweenhisadversaries,  and  striking 
withji  superior  forcefirst  on  the  right  hand  and  then  on^|[f 
the  left,  was  now  met  and  conquered  by  the  method  of gfJJ^^J^ 
resistance  obviously  appropriate  to  it;  viz.  the  concen- 
tric retreat  of  the  two  Allied  armies  into  such  close 
proximity,  that  in  the  event  of  a  general  battle  they 
could  mutually  support  and  assist  each  other.  Na* 
poleon  committed  a  flagrant  military  error  when,  with 
the  Prussian  army,  repulsed  only  but  still  unbroken, 
on  his  flank,  he  hazarded  all  on  the  desperate  chance 
of  defeating  the  British  army  before  its  arrival  on  the 
ridge  of  Waterloo.    Wellington  acted  with  true  mi- 
litary skill  when  he  resolved  to  give  battle  in  front  of 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  with  a  promise  from  Blucher 
that  he  would  assist  him  by  mid-day  with  two  corps. 
That  was  precisely  retaliating  upon  Napoleon  the 
brilliant  attack  of  Ney  on  the  flank  of  the  Allied 
armies,  by  which  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  Baut-'  ^« 
zen.^  In  resisting  his  furious  onset,  it  is  hard  to  say^' 
whether  we  have  most  cause  to  admire  the  ardent 
spirit  and  quick  determination  which  prompted 
Blucher,  so  soon  after  his  own  defeat,  to  strain  every 
nerve  in  order  to  bring  up  his  troops  to  the  decisive 
point  at  Wateri6o,  or  the  incomparable  constancy 
and  unshaken  determination  which  led  Wellington, 
amidst  a  sea  of  carnage,  to  maintain  his  ground  im- 
moveable till  the  glancing  of  the  Prussian  standards 
announced  the  signal  of  decisive  rictory.  Prudence 
should  have  counselled  Napoleon  to  have  retreated, 
rather  than  incurred  the  desperate  hazard  of  beings 
assailed  either  in  the  moment  of  victory  or  defeat  by 
fifty  thousand  fresh  troops.  A  just  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  their  situation,  equally  with  their  own 
heroic  spirit^  prompted  Wellington  and  Blucher  to 
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have  been  comparatively  incomplete,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  success  gained  by  Napoleon  on  the  l6th^over 
the  Prussians  at  Ligny ;  for  it  was  that  which  led 
Napoleon  to  believe  that  the  Prussian  army  was  en-^ 
tirely  put  hors  de  combat^  at  least  for  some  days,  and 
that  he  might  with  safety,  even  to  the  eleventh  hour, 
hurl  his  whole  forces  with  almost  desperate  energy 
against  the  British  legions  in  front  of  Waterloo. 
4.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
^^^^military  ability  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  both  ia 
willing,  his  selection  of  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  disposition 
tonon  the^jjj^jj  he  gavc  to  his  troops,  and  the  admirable 
firmness  with  which  he  maintained  his  ground  till 
the  promised  succour  arrived.  The  slightest  inspec- 
tion of  the  field  of  Waterloo  must  be  sufficient  to 
convince  every  observer,  that  it  was  in  a  singular 
manner  adapted  for  a  great  defensive  stand,  being 
furnished  with  a  gentle  slope  along  its  whole  front, 
which,  like  a  regular  glacis,  exposed  the  attacking 
columns  to  a  fire  from  the  summit  every  step  that  they 
advanced ;  having  the  farm-houses  and  enclosures  of 
La  Haye  Sainte  and  Hougoumont,  like  so  many  out- 
works, to  retard  the  enemy's  advance,  and  the  re- 
verse of  the  hill  affording  a  gentle  slope  and  hollow 
to  the  other  side,  where  the  troops,  invisible  to  those 
who  stood  on  the  opposite  ridge  where  the  French 
army  bivouacked,  might  be  at  once  in  a  great  mea- 
sure sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery, 
and  at  the  same  time  ready  to  repel  the  assault 
of  his  columns,  if,  after  braving  the  fire  of  the 
British,  they  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
But  the  advantages  of  this  position,  great  as  they 
were,  would  have  been  as  nothing  without  the  in- 
vincible tenacity,  heroic  courage,  and  admirable 
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steadiness  with  which  Wellington  maintained  his  ^char^ 

ground  against  greatly  superior  forces  during  the  

terrible  conflict,  and  gained  time,  at  the  moment 
when  the  fate  of  Europe  quivered  in  the  balance,  for 
the  Prussian  corps  to  come  up  and  e£Fect  a  decisive 
overthrow.  Constancy  less  immovable,  moral  courage 
less  unconquerable,  would  have  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  field  when  the  Prussian  troops  had  not  ar- 
rived at  one  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed,  and  the  great 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  effective  troops  had  become 
apparent,  and  thus  postponed  to  an  indefinite  period, 
perhaps  for  ever.  Napoleon's  final  destruction.  The  an- 
nals of  war  do  not  afford  a  more  striking,  perhaps  not 
so  striking,  an  example  of  the  intuitive  glance  of  true 
military  genius,  as  that  which  led  Wellington  to  resist, 
even  to  the  death,  in  his  defensive  position,  down  to 
the  very  last  moment,  and  then  suddenly  hurl  his  whole 
troops,  with  the  ocean's  mighty  sweep,  upon  the  foe. 

5.  In  considering  the  comparative  shares  which  the 
British  and  Prussian  armies  had  in  the  achievement  Compm- 
of  this  glorious  victory,  an  impartial  judgment  mustof  tira^ 
award  by  far  the  highest  part  to  the  British  troops. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  the  English  and  King's  sians  at 

•  Waterloo 

German  Legion  soldiers  in  the  field  did  not  exceed 
thirty-seven  thousand,  and  that,  including  the  Hano- 
verians, the  whole  troops  on  whom  reliance  could  be 
placed  were  little  more  than  fifty  thousand,  and 
that  they  were  assailed,  for  above  five  hours,  by  con- 
tinual attacks  from  eighty  thousand  veteran  JFrench, 
before  even  Bulow's  Prussians  arrived  iii  the  field 
at  four  o'clock,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  day 
must  ever  be  reckoned  as  the  proudest  of  the  many 
proud  days  of  English  glory.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  arrival  of  Bulow's  corps 
at  that  hour,  which  compelled  Napoleon  to  detach 
eleven  thousand  of  his  Young  and  Old  Guard  to  main- 
tiedn  Planchenois  against  them,  and  consequently 
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CHAP,  withdrew  them  from  the  field  of  battle  as  against  the 
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 English,  went  far  to  diminish  the  superiority,  and 

1B15.  |jj.j,jg  nearer  to  an  equality  the  military  forces  of  the 
contending  armies.  No  official  account  of  the  Prus- 
sian loss  has  ever  been  published,  although  it  is 
stated  by  their  military  writers  to  have  amounted  to 
6000  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  precision 
what  their  share  in  the  fight  actually  was.  Had 
they  not  appeared  on  the  field  as  they  did  in  force 
at  half-past  seven  at  night,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  French  army  would  have  been  repulsed, 
because  their  last  attack  actually  was  so,  and  their 
Old  Guard  routed  before  Blucher's  standards  were 
seen  in  the  wood  issuing  from  St  Lambert,  or  the 
Prussians  had  taken  any  part  further  than  in  drawing 
off  the  eleven  thousand  of  the  Guard  to  Planchenois, 
from  the  fight,  by  Bulow's  vigorous  attack  at  four 
o'clock.  The  victory,  however,  would  have  been  in- 
complete, and  probably  little  more  than  a  bloody 
repulse,  without  their  co-operation ;  and  possibly  the 
superiority  of  the  French,  if  there  had  been  no  other 
army  in  the  field,  might  have  enabled  Napoleon  to 
compel  the  British  to  retreat,  by  menacing  their 
flank  next  day,  as  he  did  that  of  the  Russians  after 
the  terrible  fight  of  Borodino.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  which  rendered 
the  victory  complete,  and  converted  a  bloody  repulse 
into  a  total  overthrow;  and  probably  but  for  the 
prospect  of  their  co-operation,  Wellington  would 
never,  with  a  force  so  inferior  in  military  strength, 
have  hazarded  the  risk  of  so  dreadful  a  conflict. 

6.  The  effect  of  Grouchy's  not  coming  up,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  share  in  the  campaign,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  great  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  the  French  writers.  Without  doubt,  if  two- 
and-thirty  thousand  French  troops  had  come  upon 
the  flank  of  the  British  army,  without  being  followed 
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by  any  Prussians,  they  might  have  exposed  them  to  chap. 
a  defeat  as  signal  as  Napoleon  himself  experienced,  ^^^^ 
fi^m  a  similar  attack  being  made  upon  him  when 
exhausted  by  the  fight.  But  were  Grouchy's  troops 
in  a  situation  to  do  this  ?  Was  he  not  fully  matched 
by  the  Prussians  under  Thielman,  whom  he  combated 
at  Wavres  ?  Had  not  the  Prussian  general  strict 
orders  to  follow  Grouchy  closely  ?  And  what  would 
it  have  availed  the  French  if  the  latter  had  come  up 
to  their  succour  with  32,000  men,  if  the  former,  with 
35,000,  at  the  same  time  reinforced  Blucher  and 
joined  Wellington  ?  It  is  by  entirely  keeping  out 
of  view  this  important  fact  of  Grouchy  being  fully 
matched  at  Wavres,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  join- 
ing Napoleon,  without  Thielman  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  superior  force,  joining  Wellington,  that  the 
French  have  been  at  all  able  to  elevate  into  a  degree 
of  importance  the  alleged  failure  of  this  marshal 
appearing  in  the  field  at  the  decisive  moment  And 
•  whether  he  did  right  or  wrong  in  acting  as  he  did,  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  he  strictly  obeyed  his 
orders ;  and  that,  if  there  was  any  fault  in  the  case.  Na- 
poleon could  in  justice  ascribe  it  to  no  one  but  himself* 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  having  risen,  by  the 
common  consent  of  men,  to  the  highest  rank  on  their  Panoiei 
respective  sides  in  the  great  revolutionary  contest, 
and  the  awful  strife  having  been  finally  determined 
under  their  guidance  on  a  single  field,  like  that  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  under  the  banners  of 
Scipio  and  Hannibal,  the  attention  of  men,  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  will  be  forcibly  drawn  to  their  cha- 
racters. We  know,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years,  with  what  eagerness  we  yet  dwell  on  those  of 
the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  leaders  who  met  at 
Zama ;  and  we  may  anticipate  with  confidence  a  simi- 
lar undying  interest  in  the  comparison  between  the 
British  and  French  heroes  who  combated  at  Wa|^^^ 
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CHAP.  Happy,  indeed,  if  the  pen  of  the  historian  could  keep 

 ^pace  with  the  greatness  of  the  suhject,  and  theEng- 

Ush  language  would  afford  the  means  of  painting,  in 
a  few  touches,  with  the  hand  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  the 
salient  points  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  deeds  are 
for  ever  engraven  on  the  records  of  mankind  1 

Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  not  merely  indivi- 
Their  dual  characters :  they  were  the  types  of  the  powers 
^pence.  which  they  respectively  headed  in  the  contest.  Napo- 
leon had  more  genius,  Wellington  more  judgment : 
the  former  combated  with  greater  energy,  the  lat- 
ter with  greater  perseverance.  Rapid  in  design, 
instant  in  execution,  the  strokes  of  the  French  hero 
fell  like  the  burning  thunderbolt :  cautious  in  coun- 
sel, yet  firm  in  action,  the  resources  of  the  British 
champion  multiplied,  like  the  vigour  of  vegetation, 
after  the  withering  stroke  had  fallen.  No  campaign 
of  Wellington's  equals  in  genius  and  activity  those  of 
Napoleon  in  Italy  and  in  France ;  none  of  Napo- 
leon's approaches  in  foresight  and  wisdom  that  of  Wel- 
lington's at  Torres  Vedras.  The  vehemence  of  the 
French  Emperor  would  have  exhausted  in  a  single 
campaign  the  whole  resources  which  during  the  war 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  general;  the 
caution  of  Wellington  would  have  alienated  in  the 
very  beginning  the  troops  which  overflowed  with 
the  passions  of  the  Revolution.  Ardour  and  onset 
were  alike  imposed  on  the  former  by  his  situation, 
and  suggested  by  his  disposition  :  foresight  and  per- 
severance were  equally  dictated  to  the  latter  by  his 
necessities,  and  in  unison  with  his  character.  The 
one  wielded  at  pleasure  the  military  resources  of  the 
half  of  Europe,  and  governed  a  nation  heedless  of 
consequences,  covetous  of  glory,  reckless  of  slaugh- 
ter :  the  other  lei  the  forces  of  a  people  distrustful 
of  its  prowess,  avaricious  of  its  blood,  but  invincible 
'  in  its  determination.    And  the  re%i||t|^  b|@&ci9Mhe 
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ffeneral  war  and  final  struficgle,  was  in  entire  confor*  chap. 

mity  with  this  distinction :  Wellington  retired  in  the  * 

outset  before  the  fierce  assault  of  the  French  legions, 
but  he  saw  them,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revo- 
lution, recoil  in  defeat  from  the  rocks  of  Torres 
Yedras :  he  was  at  first  repeatedly  expelled  from 
Spain,  but  at  last  he  drove  the  invaders  with  dis- 
grace across  the  Pyrenees :  he  was  in  the  beginning 
surprized,  and  wellnigh  overpowered  in  Flanders, 
but  in  the  end  he  bafiBied  all  Napoleon's  efibrts,  and 
rising  up  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  crushed  at 
once  his  army  and  his  empire  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

The  personal  and  moral  character  of  the  two 
chiefs  was  still  more  strikingly  opposed,  and  charac-  CoDtnst 
teristic  of  the  sides  they  severally  led.  Both  ^ere^^^ 
distinguished  by  the  unwearied  perseverance,  the  characters 
steady  purpose,  the  magnanimous  soul,  which  are 
essential  to  glorious  achievements :  both  were  pro- 
vident in  council,  and  vigorous  in  execution :  both 
possessed  personal  intrepidity  in  the  highest  degree: 
both  were  indefatigable  in  activity,  and  iron  in  con- 
stitution :  both  enjoyed  the  rarer  qualities  of  moral 
courage  and  fearless  determination*  But,  in  other 
respects,  their  minds  were  as  opposite  as  the  poles 
are  asunder.  Napoleon  was  covetous  of  glory,  Wel- 
lington was*  impressed  with  duty :  Napoleon  was 
reckless  of  slaughter,  Wellington  was  sparing  of 
blood :  Napoleon  was  careless  of  his  word,  Welling- 
ton was  inviolate  in  faith.  Treaties  were  regarded 
by  the  former  as  binding  only  when  expedient — alli- 
ances valid  only  when  useful :  obligations  were 
regarded  by  the  latter  as  obligatory,  though  ruinous ; 
conventions  sacred,  even  when  open  to  objection. 
Napoleon's  wasting  warfare  converted  allies  into  ene- 
mies ;  Wellington's  protecting  discipline  changed  ene-. 
mies  into  friends  :  the  former  fell,  because  all  Europe 
rose  up  against  his  oppression  >  the  latte^ ^^jy^Qlj^gle 
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CHAP,  because  all  Europe  joined  to  share  in  his  protection. 

[iXXVIL  A  t 

 There  is  not  a  proclamation  of  Napoleon  to  his  sol- 

1815.  diers,  in  which  glory  is  not  mentioned  and  duty  for- 
gotten :  there  is  not  an  order  of  Wellington  to  his 
troops,  in  which  duty  is  not  inculcated,  nor  one  in 
which  glory  is  alluded  to.  Singleness  of  heart  was 
the  great  characteristic  of  the  British  hero,  a  sense 
of  duty  his  ruling  principle  :  falsehood  pervaded  the 
French  conqueror,  the  thirst  for  glory  was  his  inva- 
riable motive.  The  former  proceeded  on  the  belief, 
that  the  means,  if  justifiable,  would  finaUy  work 
out  the  end :  the  latter,  on  the  maxim  that  the  end 
would  in  every  case  justify  the  means.  Napoleon 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  desolated 
it  for  fifteen  years  with  his  warfare :  Europe  placed 
Wellington  at  the  head  of  its  armies,  and  he  gave  it 
thirty  years  of  unbroken  peace.  The  one  exhibited  the 
most  shining  example  of  splendid  talents  devoted  to 
temporal  ambition :  the  other,  the  noblest  instance  of 
moral  influence  directed  to  exalted  purposes.  The  for- 
mer was  in  the  end  led  to  ruin,  while  blindly  following 
the  phantom  of  worldly  greatness  :  the  latter  was  un- 
ambitiously  conducted  to  final  greatness,  while  only  fol- 
lowing the  star  of  public  duty.  The  struggle  between 
them  was  the  same  at  bottom  as  that  which,  anterior  to 
the  creation  of  man,  shook  the  powers  of  heaven:  and 
never  was  such  an  example  of  moral  government 
afforded  as  the  final  result  of  their  immortal  contest. ' 

Time  rolled  on,  and  brought  its  usual  changes  on 
its  wings.  The  dynasty  of  the  Restoration  proved 
unequal  to  the  arduous  task  of  coercing  the  desires 
of  the  Revolution,  weakened,  but  not  extinguished, 
by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon :  a  new  generation 
arose,  teeming  with  the  passions  and  forgetful  of  the 
sufferings  of  former  times ;  and  the  revolt  of  the 
barricades  restored  the  tricolor  flag,  and  establish- 
.  ed  a  semi-revolutionary  dynasty  on  French 
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tbrone.    England  shared  in  the  renewed  conyul-  chap. 
sion  consequent  on  these  momentous  events :    a  ^^^^ 
great  oi^^ic  change  in  the  constitution  placed  the 
popular  party  for  a  course  of  years  in  power ;  a^aamorai 
temporary  alliance,  founded  on  political  passion,  not  ws  rol 
national  interest,  for  a  time  united  its  government^HeieiSr 
with  that  of  France ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  M. 
Thiers's  administration,  a  request  was  made  to  the 
British  to  restore  the  remains  of  their  great  Emperor 
to  the  French  people.    This  request,  received  in  aSept.i840. 
worthy  spirit  by  the  English  administration,  was 
immediately  complied  with,  in  the  hope,  as  it  was 
eloquently,  though  fallaciously  said  at  the  time, 

that  these  two  great  nations  would  henceforth 
bury  their  discord  in  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.'*  The 
solitary  grave  in  St  Helena  was  disturbed:  the 
lonely  willow  no  longer  wept  over  the  remains  of  the 
Emperor  :  the  sepulchre  was  opened  in  presence  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  island,  and  many  of  his  faith- 
ful followers :  and  the  winding-sheet,  rolled  back 
with  pious  care,  revealed  to  the  entranced  specta- 
tors the  well-known  features  of  the  immortal  hero, 
serene,  undecayed,  in  his  now  canonized  military 
dress,  as  when  he  stood  on  the  fields  of  Austerlitz 
or  Jena.  The  body  was  removed  from  its  resting- 
place  with  the  highest  military  honours :  the  British 
army  and  navy  in  the  island,  with  generous  sympa- 
thy, vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to  their 
greiat  antagonist ;  and  when  it  was  lowered  amidst  the 
thunder  of  artillery  into  the  French  frigate,  England 
felt  that  she  had  voluntarily,  but  in  a  rig^t  spirit,  re- 
linquished the  proudest  trophy  of  her  national  glory. 

The  remains  of  the  Emperor  were  conveyed  in 
safety  to  Europe  on  board  the  Belle  Poole  frigate,  And  their 
and  landed,  with  appropriate  honours,  at  Havre  de^^^'" 
Grace.    From  thence  they  were  removed  to  P*"^^,*^!^^'^^^ 
with  a  view  to  their  being  interred,  with  the  i  ' 
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CHAP,  illustrious  warriors  of  France,  in  the  Church  of  the 
LxxviT.  ijjyg^ij^Qg^  f  re-interment,  which  awakened  the 
1®^^-  deepest  interest  in  France  and  over  Europe,  took 
Dec.  6,  place  on  the  6th  December  1840.  The  day  was 
fine,  though  piercingly  cold ;  but  such  was  the  in- 
terest excited,  that  six  hundred  thousand  persons 
were  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  pro- 
cession approached  Paris  by  the  road  from  St  Cloud, 
so  often  traversed  by  the  Emperor  in  the  days  of  his 
glory ;  it  passed  through  the  now  finished  and  stu- 
pendous arch  erected  to  the  Grand  Army  at  the 
barrier  of  Neuilly ;  and  slowly  moving  through  the 
Elysian  fields,  reached  the  Invalides  by  the  bridge  of 
La  Concorde.  Louis  Philippe  and  all  his  court 
officiated  at  the  august  ceremony,  which  was  performed 
with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the  splendid  church  of 
the  edifice ;  but  nothing  awakened  such  deep  feeling 
as  a  band  of  the  mutilated  veterans  of  the  Old  Guard, 
who  with  mournful  visages,  but  a  yet  military  air,  at- 
tended the  remains  of  their  beloved  chief  to  his  last 
resting-place.  An  aged  charger,  once  rode  by  the  Em- 
peror on  his  fields  of  fame,  survived  to  follow  the  co- 
lossal hearse  to  the  grave.  The  place  of  interment  was 
worthy  of  the  hero  who  was  now  placed  beneath  its 
roof:  it  contained  the  remains  of  Turenne  and  Vau- 
ban,  and  the  paladins  of  France :  enchanting  music 
thrilled  every  heart  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
tomb:  the  thunders  of  the  artillery,  so  often  vocal  to 
his  triumphs,  now  gave  him  the  last  honours  of  morta- 
lity :  the  genius  of  Marochetti  was  selected  to  erect 
a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory ;  and  the  bones 
of  Napoleon  finally  reposed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  amidst  the  people  whom  he  hadUoved  so 
well."  Yet  will  future  ages  perhaps  regret  the 
ocean-girt  isle,  the  solitary  stone,  the  willow-tree. 
Napoleon  will  live  when  Paris  is  in  ruins  :  his  deeds 
will  survive  the  dome  of  the  Invades  j — ^no  maa 
can  show  the  tomb  of  Alexander  I 
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CONCLUDING  BEFLECTIONS. 


ABGUMBNT. 


Importenoe  of  hitfcoiical  xeriew  to  mankind— Perpetual  altemailoii  of 
progren  and  dedine  in  homan  affiiin— Error  in  rappoBing  that  any  one 
ttate  of  things  ia  to  conthine  permanent — General  progress  of  mankind  not- 
withstanding these  Tidssitiides— Steady  growth  of  improyement  through 
fbem  all— Failure  of  all  attempts  to  introdnoe  any  lasting  improyement 
in  the  condition  of  men  1^  mere  changes  in  the  form  of  their  goyemment — 
Expectations  of  the  world  at  the  hieaking  oat  of  the  French  Beyolutlon — 
Demonstration  of  their  fidlacy  which  that  oonyuliion  has  afibrded — Entire 
disappointment  of  these  expectations  in  its  external  relations — ^Their  suhse- 
qoent  fiulore  daring  the  Bestoration— Subseqaentlj  in  the  Beyolutlona 
of  Southern  Europe — ^In  the  results  of  American  equality — ^And  in  the 
effects  of  Reform  in  the  British  Ishmds— This  all  flows  from  the  general 
corruption  of  mankind— What  is  meant  by  this  principle— Neoessaiy  oonse- 
quences  of  tiie  principle  of  perfectabiUty— Opposite  effects  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  general  corruption— Views  of  the  popuLir  party  on  the  intellec- 
tual diaracter  of  men— Opposite  oonclusioos  of  Eiperienoe  on  thissalgect— 
These  opposite  yiews  will  for  oyer  diyide  mankind — Explanation  whidi  this 
affords  of  the  hostility  of  the  Beyolutionary  party  to  Christianity — Appa- 
rent support  which  tiie  Christian  religion  giyes  to  BepuUican  equality — 
Andcanses  of  demoeratic  hostility  to  it— Generalresults  as  to  thecorruption  of 
all  classes— Indiyiduals  in  all  ranks  are  equally  inclined  to  eyil— Whence  the 
difference  in  the  effect  of  ciyil  goyemment  on  mankind— Adyantages  of 
Monarchical  goyemment— Adyantages  and  eyils  of  Aristocratic  goyemment 
—Great  powers  of  Democracy  as  a  spring— Its  eyils— Why  Democratic 
eyils  are  less  generally  complained  of  than  Aristocratic— What  has  led  to 
the  speedy  destruction  of  all  Democratic  communities— Causes  of  the  difiier- 
ent  tendency  of  Aristocratic  and  Democratic  institutions— Permanence  of  the 
interests  of  the  holders  of  property— Traicmg  of  the  higher  dass  to  goyem- 
ment as  a  profesaioii— Interesits  of  holders  of  property  lead  them  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  future— Grieyous  want  of  this  quality  in  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind—Security  which  this  form  of  goyemment  affords  against  the  oorrap- 
tionsofpower—Oaoseof  the  preyaleDoeofyirtnoos  moral  opinioainarightiy 
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oi^anized  oommimity— -And  of  the  rapid  oocroption  of  opinion  in  Demo- 
cratic states — Example  of  this  difference  afforded  in  a  public  theatre — Cause 
pf  the  general  cruelty  of  Democracy — Want  of  all  responsibility-  in  the  real 
rulers  of  Bepnblican  societies—It  is  an  open,  not  a  dose  Aristocrat,  whicfa 
is  attended  with  these  adyautsges— Evils  of  the  former  species  of  gOTem- 
mentr— Contention  of  Aristocracy  and  Democracy  in  all  free  states—Great 
effects,  and  brief  endurance^  of  oombuied  Aristocratic  direction  and  Demo- 
cratic Tigour— Reasons  of  this  moral  law — ^To  what  cause  is  the  general  ten- 
dency to  decay  in  mankind  to  be  ascribed — ^Increased  principles  of  Titality 
in  modem  thnes— Bo,t  they  still  hare  the  seeds  of  decay  in  their  bosoms — 
Final  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  war  among  mankindr— Its  apparent  unmiti- 
gated evils— But  real  tendency  to  stifle  the  selfish  by  the  generous  passions 
— Striking  example  qf  this  wbiish  the  history  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  war  afR>rds 
— ^Remarkable  ^physical  conformation  of  Asia  in  this  respect,  and  its  differ- 
^ce  firom  Europe  or  America— Effects  of  this  difference  in  the  continnal 
regeneration  of  the  Asiatic  states—Which  was  unneoessaiy  in  Europe  and 
America  troax  the  internal  efforts  of  the  Democratic  principle— Continual 
alternations  of  action  and  reaction  which  are  in  consequence  exhibited  in 
European  communities— Examples  of  this  fh>m  the  Reformation  and  French 
Revolution— Ultimate  danger  whidi  threatens  to  dertroy  this  vital  principle 
— Combination  of  this  provision  for  human  progress  with  justioe  dealt  out 
to  individual  nations — ^Agency  by  which  this  administration  of  affairs  is 
efiected— And  Its  consistency  with  the  peiftct  freedom  of  human  actions 
— ^Democracy  is  the  great  moving  power  in  mankind — And  the  principle 
cause  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race — Aristocracy  is  the  controlling 
and  regulating  power— Irreparable  evil  is  only  to  be  dreaded  when  either 
has  destroyed  the  othei^Which  was  what  was  efibcted  in  France  by  the 
Revolution — Its  vast  effect  on  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion — ^By  the 
colonies  of  England  and  the  conquests  of  Bussia-^General  oondusioo. 

"  History,**  says  Bolingbroke,  "  is  pliilosophj 
CHAP,  teaching  by  examples     and  it  would  have  been  weH 
Lxxviii.^^^  mankind  in  past  times,  if  they  had  more  gener- 
ally  acted  upon  the  expenence  and  informatipii  to  be 
o^F  annals  of  their  forefathers..  Society^ 

historical  it  IS  true,  is  ever  changing ;  the  human  race  is  con- 
JJ^nd!  tinually  advancing,  and  never  i:ecedes;  and  it  is 
rarely  indeed  that  a  combination  of  circumstances 
occurs  again,  precisely  similar  to  ^y  which  ha4 
preceded  it.  But  amidst  the  infinite  diversity  of 
human  affairs,  and  the  increasing  pi^ogress  of  the 
human  race,  there  are  certain  general  principles 
which  are  of  universal  application,  and  the  neglect 
or  observance  of  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  att^mded 
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with  the  same  consequences.  It  is  in  the  discovery  of  chap. 

those  principles,  hidden  from  the  ordinary  gaze  amid  

the  multiplicity  of  human  events,  that  the  great  use 
of  history  consists ;  it  {3  in  their  general  diflPusion 
through  all  the  thinking  classes  of  the  community, 
that  the  only  sure  foundation  either  for  social  pros* 
perity  or  national  security  is  to  he  found.  Man,'' 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,    only  differs  from  hirds  and 
heasts,  because  he  has  the  ^leans  of  availing  himself 
of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  predecessors.  The 
swallow  builds  the  same  nest  which  its  father  and 
mother  fauilt :  the  sparrow  does  not  improve  by  the 
ez.perlence  of  its  parents.    Our  ancestors  lodged  im 
caves  and  wigwams,,  where  we  construct  palaces  for 
the  rich,  and  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  poor 
and  why  is  this  ?  Because  our  eye  is  able  to  look  back 
upon  the  past,  to  improve  upon  our  ancestors'  impr ove- 
ments,  to  avoid  their  errors.    Xbis  can  only  be  done 
by  studying  history,  aud  comparing  it  with  passing 
events."  ^    The  more  widely  that  the  people  are  ad*i  j^^^^ 
mitted  into  a  share  of  govemment-r^he  more  dir^tjjjj  ji 
the  influence  which  they  exercise  upon  the  decision  soou,  r^. 
of  the  legislature  has  become-^the  more  indispensable 
is  it  that  these  principles  should  be  generally  inculcar 
ted  and  understood ;  for  without  wisdom  in  the  direc- 
tion of  government,  np  security  can  e^ist  either  for 
national  or  individual  weljEare — and  without  general 
information  on  historical  subjects  among  the  people, 
they  will  riorely,  ei^cept  under  the  pressure  of  imme- 
diate necessity,  either  submit  to  the  sacrifices,  or 
acquiesce  in  the  course,  whjich  wisdom  requires*. 

Whatever,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  makes  th/3  past 
or  the  future  predominate  over  the  present,  exalts  us 
in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings."  The  words  are 
.famili^^  to^  ey^tj  oqq,  tUl  they  have  become  trite^; 
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CHAP.^  but  the  thought  is  often  far  removed,  even  from  the 
most  contemplative  breasts.    To  rise  superior  to  the 


affian. 


1815.  pressure  of  existing  events,  to  generalize  at  once  from 
Perpetual  the  past  and  the  present,  and  to  draw  inferences  in 
of  p™^^** regard  to  the  future,  which  shall  be  just  even  in  the 
1^^^  ever-changeful  current  of  human  affairs,  is  perhaps 
human  the  highest  effort  of  philosophical  power ;  yet  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  do  so,  that  the  observer  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  own  times,  and  that  he  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  progress  among  mankind,  and 
vast  changes  in  society  that  he  sees  around  him.  If 
he  limits  his  observation  to  them  alone,  he  will  be 
led  as  widely  astray  as  if  he  regarded  only  the  past, 
and  cast  aside  all  observation  of  the  present.  At 
one  period,  and  in  some  countries,  mankind  appear 
to  make  the  most  rapid  progress ;  their  numbers 
multiply  with  incredible  rapidity,  they  expand  in 
every  direction,  and  come  to  exercise  a  great,  some- 
times a  durable  influence  on  human  affairs.  At 
other  times,  nations  become  stationary,  or  even  retro- 
grade, their  energies  seem  exhausted,  their  fire  is 
burnt  out;  and  centuries  elapse  without  their  giving 
birth  to  one  original  thought,  or  achieving  a  single 
action  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  In  the  first  period,  the  thoughtful  observer 
is  apt  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed  :  he  sees 
every  thing  around  him  in  rapid  motion ;  institutions 
changing,  new  powers  rising  into  action,  old  influ- 
ences sinking  or  forgotten.  He  not  unnaturally  ima- 
ges that  thisviolentcurrentistocontinue  foreverthe 
same,  when,  in  fact,  the  very  rapidity  of  its  motion 
is  only  accelerating  the  period  when  it  is  to  be  follow- 
ed by  a  calm.  He  forgets  that  the  rapids  of  Niagara 
are  succeeded  by  the  calm  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario. 
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In  the  latter  situation,  the  ohserver  is  often  led  chap. 

unduly  to  despair  of  the  fortuues  of  his  species:  * 

indignant  at  the  corruption  or  selfishness  with  which 
he  is  surrounded ;  unahle  to  arouse  his  countrymen 
to  activity  or  public  virtue;  despondmg,  from  obser- 
ving the  community  to  which  he  belongs  sinking  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  he  becomes  hopeless  of  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  and  vents  his  discontent 
in  cutting  satires  on  the  prevailing  vices,  and  which 
appear  to  form  the  melancholy  termination  of  natio- 
nal exaltation.  He  forgets  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  not  eternal ;  that  a  remedy,  and  an  effec- 
tual remedy,  is  provided  against  its  evils,  in  the 
rise  of  other  states,  the  advent  of  fiercer  passions, 
or  the  inroad  of  braver  nations ;  and  that  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  bursting  vegetation  of  spring  succeeds 
the  torpid  vitality  of  winter,  so  surely  will  the  energy 
and  powers  of  mankind  come  to  revive  the  decaying 
spirit  of  nations. 

It  is  a  common  subject  of  compkuit  with  the 
writers  of  the  present  age,  which  is  in  a  peculiar  Error  m 
degree  a  period  of  progress,  that  a  portion  of  the^^^|]^ 
community,  considerable  in  number  and  Powerful  ^JVJ^i^ 
from  the  possession  of  property,  fix  their  eyes  withtoeontmiie 
undue  partiality  on  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors ;  S^H^ 
that  they  are  blind  to  the  lights  of  the  age,  solicitous 
to  perpetuate  the  now  worn-out  and  expiring  system 
of  society,  and  insensible  to  the  continual  and  rapid- 
ly-increasing influence  of  new  elements  and  agents 
upon  the  &bric  of  society.  There  is,  without  doubt, 
often  much  foundation  for  this  complaint ;  and  many 
of  the  most  calamitous  convulsions  which  have  agi- 
tated mankind  have  arisen  from  blindness  to  this 
progress,  and  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  in  one  gene- 
ration institutions  which  arose  in,  and  were  adapted 
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CHAP,  to  another.    But  the  error  is  not  the  less  manifesL 

 'though  now  it  is  the  more  general,  of  those  who 

^^^^  imagine  that  the  progess  of  one  period  is  to  he  con- 
tinual ;  that  human  thought  and  human  wishes  are 
invariably  to  run  in  one  channel  and  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  and  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  society  in  the 
civilized  world  may,  with  confidence,  be  predicted 
from  the  tendency  of  its  movement  at  a  particular 
period.  The  greatest  political  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent age  are  not  exempt  from  this  delusion.  When 
M.  De  Tocqueviile  asserts  that  the  evident  tendency 
of  mankind,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  is  every 
where  to  establish  democratic  ascendency ;  that  the 
current  of  popular  ambition,  and  the  increasing 
strength  of  popular  power,  is  such  as  to  be  altoge- 
ther irresistible;  and  that,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
republican  institutions  are  the  evident  destiny  of 
mankind — ^he  is  disregarding  the  caution  of  the  sage, 
and  not  permitting  the  past  and  the  future  to  pre-> 
dominate  over  the  present.  He  forgets  what  was 
the  termination  of  Grecian  democracy,  what  the  end 
of  the  Roman  republic ;  he  overlooks  the  vast  re- 
action which  over  great  part  of  modem  Euhipe 
succeeded  the  first  burst  of  the  Protestant  reformat 
tion;  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  transports  of  joy 
which  in  England  marked  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  unanimous  efibrts  of  Europe  in  our 
own  times  to  throw  off  the  dreadful  oppression  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  eastern  sage  had  a 
far  deeper  insight  into  human  affairs  who  desired 
the  Sultan  to  inscribe  on  his  ring,  as  the  moral  alike 
for  adverse  and  prosperous  fortune,  And  this  too 
shall  pass  away/' 

So  strongly  has  this  perpetual  recurrence  of  action 
and  reaction  impressed  itself  upon  the  most  pro* 
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found  observers  of  mankind,  that  a  few  deep  chap: 

thinkers  in  every  age  have  held  that  human  affairs  ' 

proceed  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  a  cirde ;  that, 
literally  speaking,  the  aphorism  is  true,  that  ^^^^e^"*^"^^^ 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  and  that  what  is  siip^iiu^d^ 
posed  to  be  the  infusion  of  fresh  elements  into  society,  ^"^^^^ 
and  the  advent  of  a  new  age  in  the  world,  is  i^^^J^*^" 
reality  nothing  more  than  the  repetition  to  another 
state  or  generation  of  the  same  eternal  round  of 
valour,  effort,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and 
decline,  which  from  the  earliest  periods,  like  the 
seven  ages  of  individual  man,  has  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  nations  frdm  their  nativity  to  their  grave; 
It  must  be  confessed  that  an  attentive  consideration 
of  the  course  of  human  affiiirs,  as  they  are  exhibit* 
ed,  not  in  one  country  or  one  age,  but  on  an  extend- 
ed survey  of  mankind  at  all  times,  affords,  with  refer-^ 
ence  to'  individual  states,  much  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  this  disheartening  view  is  well  founded^ 
But  they  are  widely  mistaken  who  anticipate  from 
that  circumstance  a  corresponding  succession  of  pro^ 
gress  ^d  decline  in  the  general  fortunes  of  man^ 
kind.    Nothing  seems  better  established,  from  the 
most  extensive  survey  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
than  the  &ct,  that  an  unceasing  progress  may  be 
observed  throughout  all  its  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes ;  that  although  individual  nations  seem  liable 
to  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortality,  yet  the  fortunes 
of  the  human  rai^  partake  of  the  immortality  of  the 
works  of  nature ;  and  that,  amidst  all  the  successive 
rise  and  fall  of  individu^  states,  a  vast  system  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  species  is  to  be 
discerned.    And  if  a  firaciful  analogy  to  physical 
motion,  or  mathematical  figures,  is  to  be  admitted 
to  illustrate  such  a  progress,  perhaps  the  nearest 
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Chap,  approximation  which  can  be  made  to  it  is,  to  assimi- 
—  late  the  advance  of  .mankind  to  the  movement 
^^^^  ascribed  by  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers,  anterior  to 
the  days  of  Copernicus,  to  the  planetary  bodies ;  and 
to  hold,  that  while  each  state  performs  in  due  season 
its  own  separate  revolution,  yet  the  centre  round 
which  it  revolves,  sustained  by  the  arm  of  Omni- 
potence, is  continually  advancing. 

If  we  compare  the  extent  of  civilization,  the  dif- 
iUady  ftision  of  knowledge,  and  the  scene  of  human  happi- 
fiiprore^'  ness  in  the  first  ages  recorded  in  authentic  history, 
g^^j^  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  with  that  which  now 
■UthMe  obtains,  when  the  light,  then  faintly  glimmering 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  spread 
over  the  whole  world  as  £ur  as  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  extend  ;  and  the  freedom  for  which  the 
Grecian  republics  then  heroically  contended,  has 
extended  over  great  part  of  Europe,  and  into 
another  hemisphere;  ample  ground  for  the  most 
cheering  anticipations,  in  regard  to  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race,  will  be  found  to  exist.  The 
Greek,  the  Carthaginian,  the  Roman,  the  Persian 
empires  have  successively  fallen;  but  the  human 
race  has  survived  all  the  catastrophes  which  for  a 
time  appeared  to  darken  its  prospects ;  and  the 
sacred  fire  transmitted  in  the  human  breast  fi*om 
one  age  or  nation  to  another,  has  on  every  succes- 
sive occasion  gleamed  forth  with  additional  lustre, 
and  now  illuminates  the  whole  world  with  its  beams. 

A  nearer  examination,  however,  of  the  progress  of 
nations,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  a  practical  acquaui- 
tance  with  mankind,  under  any  circumstances  or 
stage  of  advancement,  will  probably  suggest  an  im- 
portant modification  of  this  evident  law  of  social 
progress,  and  unfold  the  principal  cause  to  which 
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the  continued  failure  of  all  attempts,  by  chanires  in  chap. 

the  form  of  gOTemment,  or  social  condition  of  the  

people,  either  to  elevate  their  character,  increase 
their  happiness,  or  avert  the  numerous  evils  incident  Failure  of 
to  their  situation,  is  to  be  attributed.  The  treasuresten^ts  to 
of  knowledge,  the  powers  of  art,  the  triumphs  of^^^'jjjj^^ 
science,  constitute  a  permanent  addition  to  the  inheri-^pro^e. 
tance  of  mankind;  and  the  art  of  printing  has  appa-^^aon  ^ 
rently  given  them  a  durable  existence,  and  for  ever jf^""^ 
preserved  for  future  generations  the  acquisitions  of^oniu  of 
the  past.  But  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  men,m€mu^ 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  neither  in  these  acqui- 
sitions, nor  the  powers  that  they  confer,  that  the 
secret  either  of  national  strength  or  individual  eleva- 
tion  is  to  be  found.  Intellectual  cultivation  is  unhap- 
pily proved,  by  all  history,  to  be  but  too  consistent 
with  moral  neglect;  the  spread  of  knowledge  with 
the  diffusion  of  corruption;  the  triumphs  of  art  with 
degradation  of  character.  Nay,  so  uniformly  has  this 
melancholy  progress  hitherto  at  least  attended  the 
greatest  intellectual  efforts  of  mankind,  that,  till 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  it  had  long  passed  into  a 
maxim  with  the  wisest  philosophers  and  the  most 
experienced  observers,  that  moral  elevation  and 
national  greatness  were  inconsistent  with  great  ad- 
vancement in  arts  and  sciences;  and  that  in  the  words 
of  Bacon,    in  the  infancy  of  a  state,  arms  do  prevail ; 
in  its  maturity,  arms  and  learning  for  a  short  season; 
in  its  decline,  commerce  and  the  mechanical  arts.'' 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
was  almost  universally  imagined  by  philosophers,  Ezpecta- 
that  the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  humanizing  of^^°Jj®^ 
manners,  and  the  diffusion  of  education,  had  pro-^^«^reak- 
vided  an  effectual  antidote  to  this  tendency  to  decay  the  French 
hitherto  always  observable  in  human  afiairs,  and  &t^^^^' 
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•the  moral,  and  even  the  physical  evils  of  humanity. 
The  more  that  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Raynal,  and  all  that  school  of  philosophers,  are 
examined,  the  more  clearly  will  it  appear  that  this 
position  formed  the  (corner-stone  of  their  whole  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  was  to  illustrate  it  that  all  their 
efforts  were  directed.  Oondorcet  expressly  states,  in 
his  Life  of  Voltaire,  that  that  was  the  cardinal  point 
of  his  philosophy.*  Nor  are  such  doctrines  confined 
to  that  age  or  to  that  country.  The  doctrine  of 
human  perfectahility— the  principle  that  there  is  an 
indefihite  progress  in  humto  affdirs,  not  only  in 
mechanical  or  scientific  acquisition,  hiit  in  moral 
elevation  and  social  happiness — ^is  so  agreeahle  to  the 
human  heart,  so  flattering  to  human  vanity,  and 
withal,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  generous  affections, 
that  it  will,  in  all  prohahility,  to  the  end  of  the  world 
constitute  the  hasis  on  which  all  the  efforts  of%the 
popular  party  will  he  rested,  and  all  the  visions  of 
social  amelioration  justified.  It  is  already  the  pre^ 
vailing,  in  fact  almost  universal,  creed  in  America^ 
which  hardly  any  writer,  even  of  the  highest  classi 

*  Error  and  ignorance  are  the  sole  dauBes  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
human  race ;  and  snperstitious  errors  are  the  most  fatal,  because  they 
corrupt  the  sources  of  reason,  and  their  filial  enthusiasm  leads  to  the 
commission  of  crimes  without  remorse.  The  more  men  are  enlight- 
ened, the  freer  will  they  be,  and  the  less  will  it  cost  them  to  become  so. 
What  in  those  circutnstances  is  the  duty  of  a  philosopher?  To  attack 
Bupierstition ;  to  demonstrate  to  goremments,  peaoe^  riches,  power,  as 
the  infallible  reward  of  laws  which  secure  religious  freedom.  He  will 
enlighten  them  oh  lUl  that  they  have  to  fear  fW)m  the  priest^  whose 
secret  influence  will  ever  menace  the  repose  of  nations  if  entire  liberty 
of  writing  is  not  guaranteed;  for  perhaps,  before  the  discovery  of 
printing,  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  mankind  from  a  yoke  as  shame- 
ful as  it  is  fatal :  and  as  long  as  the  sacerdotal  power  is  not  deist  royed 
by  reason,  there  is  no  medium  between  absolute  debasement  and  dan- 
gerous disturbances.*' —  Vie  de  Yoi^XiOBS,  par  Cokdoecbt  ;  (Euvrn  dt 
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in  that  land  of  freedom  ventuires  to  gainsay :  and  it  chap. 

LXXVIIT 

is  a  doctrine  which  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  root  ' 

of  the  principles  of  all  those  nameroas  parties  in 
Great  Britain  who  aim  at  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  by  merely  altering  their  political 
institutions.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  there- 
fore, to  enquire  to  what  extent  this  principle  is  well 
founded;  to  examine  how  far  it  is  consistent  With 
the  experience  of  human  nature;  and  in  what  degree 
it  is  warranted  by  the  past  annals  of  nutnkind. 

The  Fr^ch  Revolution  affords  the  most  decisive 
demonstration  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  yet  Demon, 
exhibited  of  the  entire  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  It  wasthifrXcj 
avowedly  based  by  all  its  authors,  both  philosophical  J^^^jJ*'* 
and  political,  upon  the  principle  of  the  perfecta^ReToiuUon 
bility  of  mankind  t  this  doctrine  was  repeated  in  aJl*^^"^^ 
their  writings  and  speeches,  till  it  had  passed  into  a 
sort  of  universal  maxim ;  it  was  the  ground  on  which 
they^at  once  rested  their  legislation,  and  justified 
their  cruelties.  "  You  can  never,**  it  was  said,  "  give 
the  people  tod  much  power ;  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est danger  of  their  abusing  it    Tyr&nfiy  in  formed 
ag^  has  arisen  entirely  from  the  vices  of  kings,  the 
ambition  of  ministers,  and  the  arts  of  priests ;  when 
the  great  and  virtuous  mass  of  the  people  are  admit- 
ted  into  the  direction  of  affairs,  these  evils  will  at 
once  cease,  because  those  will  become  the  governors 
whose  interest  it  is  to  be  well  governed.  Gentle- 
ness, philanthropy,  wisdom,  may  be  expected  uni- 
versally to  prevail,  when  the  sovereignty  is  vested 
in  those  who  are  all  equally  to  be  blessed  by  the 
establishment  of  these  virtues.  Possibly  much  suffer^ 
ing  may  have  been  inflicted,  some  injustice  may 
doubtless  have  been  committed,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  in  the  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  these 
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 '  to  be  for  a  moment  weighed  against  the  permanent 

blessings  of  republican  institutions/'  We  may  conoei  ve 
what  must  have  been  the  anguish  of  the  persons,  who, 
after  promulgating  and  acting  upon  these  principles, 
found  themselves  and  their  country  involved  in  un- 
heard-of miseries  from  their  effects ;  when  they  saw 
the  people  whom  they  bad  represented,  and  whom 
they  believed  to  be  so  innocent,  instantly,  on  the 
acquisition  of  power,  steeped  in  atrocities  infinitely 
greater  than  had  ever  disgraced  the  government 
of  kings  or  the  councils  of  priests ;  and  found  that 
the  middle  class,  whom  they  had  always  held  out  as 
the  secure  depositaries  of  public  virtue,  were  them- 
selves taking  the  lead  in  the  commission  of  every 
species  of  political  atrocity.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
anxiety  to  avoid  witnessing  such  fruits  from  their 
efforts,  should  have  led  numbers  even  of  the  most 
enlightened  to  commit  suicide  ^  that  Roland  shpuld 
have  been  found  dead  on  the  wayside,  with  a  writ- 
ing in  his  pocket,  testifying  that  he  cared  not  to 
live  in  a  world  stained  by  so  many  crimes;''  and 
.  that  Condorcet,  who  had  carried  his  dreams  of 
human  perfectability  so  far  as  to  have  anticipated, 
from  the  combined  discoveries  of  science,  and  stilling 
of  the  angry  passions  of  the  human  breast  through 
the  spread  of  freedom,  an  extension  of  human  life 
through  indefinite  ages,  should  have  been  led  to 
shorten  his  own  existence,  by  poison  administered 
by  his  own  hand. 

The  external  conquests  of  the  French  during  the 
Revolutionary  wars,  and  the  brilliant  but  devasta- 
ting and  disastrous  career  of  Napoleon,  were  nothing 
but  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  exter- 
nal concerns  of  the  world.    This  observation  has 
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already  been  made  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  chap. 
this  work;  but  it  is  one  of  such  vast  importance  that 


LXXVIII. 


it  never  can  be  sufficiently  enforced,  and  illustrations 
of  it  will  be  found  to  arise  in  almost  every  page  of  Entire  ^ 
this  history.  Of  all  the  dangers  to  be  anticipatedjfe^*^^ 
from  the  establishment  of  popular  power,  P^obably^^^?*^ 
that  which  was  least  anticipated  was,  that  it  would  in  the 
lead  to  a  general  passion  for  war  and  foreign  conquest ;  wura^the 
for  these  evils,  so  severely  felt  in  every  age,  had  for'*^®^'*^^®"- 
long,  by  the  common  consent  of  philosophers,  been  set 
dowQ  to  the  ambition  of\ing8,  the  cruelty  of  priests, 
or  the  rivalry  of  ministers.  Yet  was  this  effect  im- 
mediately found  to  follow  from  it,  and  that  too  with 
such  fury  and  violence,  that  for  twenty  years  it  de- 
luged Europe  with  blood,  and  all  but  prostrated  the 
whole  military  powers  of  the  Continent  before  the 
Republican  bayonets.  To  any  one,  however,  who 
considers  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  a  revolution,  and  the  passions  which 
it  awakens  among  the  people,  it  must  at  once  appear 
that  such  a  result  was  not  only  probable  but  unavoid- 
able. The  dreams  of  philosophers,  and  the  visions 
of  philanthropists,  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Government  upon  a  highly  democratic  basi^?, 
the  immediate  and  entire  cessation  of  wars  and 
tumults,  and  the  advent  of  a  general  period  of  phi- 
lanthropy, benevolence,  and  mutual  charity,  among 
mankind.  But  what  was  the  effect  which  actually 
occurred  ?  Precisely  that  which  any  man  practically 
acquainted  with  human  nature  would  have  antici- 
pated, which  the  experience  of  every  age  had  demon- 
strated,  and  which  a  few  of  the  profoundest  thinkers 
had  foretold — viz.  that  the  working  classes  were 
immediately  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  total 
cessation  of  trade,  and  the  universal  terrors  of  the 
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CHAP,  capitalists;  that  the  expectations  of  the  middle  ranks 
became  unbounded ;  that  the  wicked  passions  of  the 
1815.  human  heart  immediately  hurst  into  oyerwhelming  ac- 
tivity ;  and  that  an  universal  stoppageof  employment, 
and  starvation  among  thepoor^  were  found  to  coincide 
with  the  anticipated  social  resurrection  of  the  state. 
At  the  same  time  the  government,  from  the  failure 
of  the  revenue,  became  utterly  insolvent;  all  the 
methods  that  were  tried  of  restoring  the  finances, 
by  confiscation  of  the  property  of,  the  church,  sei- 
zure of  the  estates  of  tVe  emigrants,  and  ^issue 
of  assignats,  proved  entirely  illusory,  and  in  their 
ultimate  effects  became  the  greatest  possible  aggra- 
vation instead  of  an  alleviation  of  the  public  distress, 
by  the  overwhelming  ruin  which  they  brought  upon 
private  families,  and  the  total  destruQtion  of  capital 
and  credit  which  they  occasioned*  Thus  the  Repub- 
lican French  were  driven  into  the  career  of  foreign 
conquest  alike  by  financial  necessity,  democratic 
ambition,  and  popular  misery ;  and  in  its  excite- 
ments and  glories  they  found  a  transient  compensa- 
tion for  their  sufferings,  until  the  oppression  and 
wretchedness  which  it  had  brought  on  other  nations, 
roused  an  unanimous  feeling  of  resistance  throughout 
Europe,  and  brought  on  their  drea4ful  overthrow. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  con^dently  hoped 
Their  friends  of  popular  institutions,  that  notwith- 

faiiure  Standing  all  her  crimes  and  all  her  sufferings,  France 
Resto^i^^^skt  length  was  about  to  receive  a  reward  for  tl^  stren- 
uous  efforts  she  had  made  ifi  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  that,  under  the  sway  of  a  constitutional  monarch, 
the  glorious  fabric  of  civil  liberty  would  be  perma- 
nently established  in  that  great  country.  If  the 
Uiaterial  prosperity  of  the  government  of  the  Resto- 
ration is  alone  considered*  there  ^ppeved  good 
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son  for  supposing  that  this  expectation  was  about  to  chap. 
be  realized.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  weak^^^^^"* 
but  gentle  goyemment,  peace  was  preserved;  the 
carnage  of  Napoleon  was  in  great  part  repaired  by 
the  Tiyifying  powers  of  population;  industry  and 
wealth  increased  to  an  incredible  degree;  the  free- 
dom of  the  pressi  and  the  guarantees  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  were  established  to  an  extent  altoge- 
ther unknown  in  Contineiital  Europe;  and,  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  the  people  indicated  the  existence 
of  a  salutary  administration  of  public  affairs.  But 
all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  Revolutionists,  as 
long  as  Mordecai  the  Jew  sat  at  the  king's  gate.** 
The  government  of  the  Restoration  was  obnoxious, 
for  it  reminded  them,  how  i^iocently  soever  on  the 
part  of  the  Royal  Family,  of  the  days  of  their  humi- 
liation ;  the  passions  of  the  Revolution,  long  prat 
up,  came  at  last  to  require  a  vent ;  the  restraints  of 
morality,  law,  and  order,  were  felt  as  insupport- 
able, by  a  people  accustomed  to  the  license  of  anar- 
chy and  the  splendours  of  military  conquests;  and 
the  imbecile  hands  of  a  race  of  pacific  monarchs 
proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  restraining  the  fiery 
coursers  of  a  Revolution.  Thus  the  dynasty  of  the 
Restoration  fell,  and  with  it  all  the  hopes  of  govern- 
ing France  by  the  powers  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  the  moral  influences  of  religion^  morality, 
and  public  spirit  In  the  vigorous  hands  of  Louis 
PhUippe,  a  very  different  and  far  more  suitable  mode 
of  government  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  has  been 
established.  The  forms  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
were  retauied,  but  its  spirit  was  annihilated the 
army  was  immensely  augmented ;  the  public  expen- 
diture i;ncrea$ed  ^,  hojf ;  the  ordonnances  whiich  had 
occasioned,  the  fajil  of  Charles  X.  wete  ire^^enacted 
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CHAP,  with  additional  severity;  formidable  fortifications 
Lxxvni.  round  Paris ;  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 

permanently  quartered  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the 
reality  of  military  government  established. 

Still  the  advocates  of  democratic  equality,  and  the 
And  in  the  believers  in  human  perfectability,  were  not  discour- 
S'SJe*^'""  aged.  They  looked  for  a  realization  of  their  dreams 
south  of  in  the  efforts  of  the  Carbonari  of  Naples,  of  the  patri- 
ots  of  Piedmont,  and  of  the  ultra-libelrals  of  Spain. 
Disheartening  indeed  was  the  results  of  all  these 
expectations;  In  the  two  former  countries,  the 
efforts  of  the  republicans  were  overthrown  with  hard- 
ly any  resistance  ;  in  the  latter,  the  attempts  of  the 
Revolutionists,  after  occasioning  a  dreadful  civil  war, 
which  for  eight  years  bathed  the  Peninsula  in  blood, 
have  terminated  in  the  prostration  of  the  crown,  the 
ruin  of  the  country,  the  destruction  of  freedom,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism,  rivalling 
in  severity,  as  the  previous  efforts  of  its  supporters 
had  equalled  in  atrocity,  that  which  formed  the  ter- 
mination and  punishment  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Even  then,  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  believers  in 
And  in  the  the  inuoceuce  of  mankind  and  the  doctrine  of  human 
'^ericM  perfectability  were  not  altogether  cast  down.  "  These 
eqoAiity.  ealamitous  results,  it  was  said,  were  the  consequences 
only  of  the  corruptive  oppressions  and  vices  of  the 
old  world  :  the  reaction  agsdnst  ages  of  former  mis- 
rule has  been  so  violent  as  to  have  defeated  its  object, 
and  thence  the  general  failure  of  all  attempts  to 
establish  liberty  and  equality  in  the  old  world.  But 
in  the  new,  a  very  different  result  may  be  anticipated ; 
there,  the  human  race  have  begun  their  carew 
unmanacled  by  the  fetters  of  former  despotism  ;  no 
pre^jdattng  evils  exist  to  avenge ;  the  career  of  free- 
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dom  will  be  unstained  by  bloody  and  amidst  the  chap. 
untrodden  riches,  and  unbounded  capabilities  of  its*""^"^ 
forests,  the  glorious  fabric  of  liberty  will  be  founded 
on  the  basis  of  universal  education  and  equality/' 
How  have  these  expectations  hem  realized  ?  Why, 
in  no  other  way  than  that,  amidst  all  the  unbounded 
room  for  expansion  which  the  human  race  there 
enjoys,  the  innate  propensities  of  the  human  heart 
have  been  not  less  conspicuous  than  on  the  old  thea- 
tre of  European  contention ;  that  even  the  boundless 
riches  of  the  far  west  have  not  been  able  to  furnish 
an  adequate  vent  for  the  selfish  and  angry  passions 
of  the-  human  breast ;  that  all  the  attempts  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  their  millions  of  slaves  have 
been  strenuously  resisted  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
while  in  another,  the  most  viident  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  the  national  establishments,  on  which  the 
credit  and  even  the  existence  of  the  mercantile 
dtasses  were  dependent  ^  that  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
to  an  unheard  of  extent,  have  prostrated  commercial 
wealth,  and  popular  injustice  has  already  begun  to 
proclaim  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  national 
debt ;  that  independence  of  thought,  and  dignity  of 
character,  have  he&i  crushed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  numbers,  and  that  deeds  of  violence  have 
been  perpetrated  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
by  the  tyrant  majority,  with  entire  impunity,  of  so 
frightful  a  character,  that  they  exceed  in  cruelty  all 
the  savage  atrocity  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
have  made  the  Americans  fain  to  seek  a  parallel  for 
them  in  the  hideous  persecutions  and  iniquities 
which  have  for  ever  disgraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

Great  hopes  were  at  one  time  entertained  in  the 
British  islands,  that  the  vast  organic  change  whic^ 
VOL,  X.  3  o 
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CHAP,  convulsed  the  country  in  1839,  would  terminate  in 

LXXVIII 

 ^'such  an  improved  frame  of  government  as  would  in 

this  asylum  of  constitutional  freedom  at  last  rea- 
Faiinre  of  lize  the  hopos  of  SO  many  of  the  ardent  friends  of 
in  the  humanity.  Hitherto,  however,  the  result  has  cer- 
isUuadt    '^i'^^y  ^^^^  ^  ^  justify  the  opinion,  that 

this  country  is  destined  to  form  any  exception  to  the 
inferences  deducible  from  so  many  previous  examples 
of  anticipated  success  and  realized  failure.  It  will 
be  the  province  of  some  future  historian  to  point  out 
with  pride  the  superior  moderation  and  order  which 
have  distinguished  the  English  Revolution  from  the 
more  sanguinary  convulsions  by  which  it  has  been 
surrounded,  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  its  inha- 
bitants have  fallen  back,  after  the  contest  was  over, 
into  habits  of  peace,  and  the  established  channels  of 
constitutional  warfare.  Yet  must  he  at  the  same 
time  record,  that  symptoms  of  no  unequivocal  kind 
have  appeared,  of  as  dangerous  a  spirit  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  English  people,  as  in  the  most  violently 
excited  portions  of  the  French  population  ;  that  the 
flames  of  Bristol,  of  Nottingham,  and  of  Birmingham, 
have  demonstrated,  that  the  torch  can  be  wielded 
with  as  infuriated  hands  in  Great  Britain  as  either 
in  Prance  or  America ;  that  the  dreams  of  the  social- 
ists, and  the  projects  of  the  chartists,  tend  to  a  demo-  • 
ralization  of  society  as  thorough,  and  spoliation  of 
property  as  complete,  as  were  contemplated  by  the 
followers  of  Baboeuff,  or  the  partisans  of  Chaumette  ; 
that  the  complaint  of  the  working  classes  now  is,  that 
none  of  their  grievances  have  been  removed  by  the 
diffusion  of  more  popular  power  into  the  legislature, 
while  the  relief  of  the  destitute  has,  by  democratic 
selfishness,  been  grievously  abridged ;  that  the  com^ 
paratively  bloodless  termuiatibn  of  the  strife  in  Great 
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'Britain,  on  the  whole,  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  chap. 

LXXVIII 

patriotic  condact  and  bold  front  of  the  holders  of  

property,  than  to  the  greater  gentleness  or  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  its  enemies  ;  and  that  in  external  affairs,  the 
spirit  of  democratic  goyernment,  at  once  parsimoni- 
ous at  home  and  aggressive  abroad,  has  not  only 


induced  the  most  formidable  financial  embarrass- 
ments in  the  state,  but  involved  the  nation  in  disasters 
greater  than  it  had  ever  before  experienced,  and 
which  have  shaken  to  its  foundation.the  solid  fabric 
of  the  British  Empire, 

Consequences  so  uniform,  and  yet  so  unexpected  by 
the  advocates  of  human  perfectability,  evidently  point  tiub  aii 
Jto  the  operation  of  some  great  law  of  nature,  against f^J'*^^^ 
which  all  these  efforts  for  social  amelioration  have|^  <^r-^^ 
been  so  signally  shattered,  and  which  in  every  age^H^nci 
has  led  to  the  speedy  discomfiture  of  every  project 
formed  for  the  improvement  of  human  institutions, 
based  on  democratic  principles.    It  i^  not  difficult 
to  see  what  it  is  that  has  occasioned  all  these  results, 
and  so  often  blasted  the  hopes  of  so  many  of  the 
warmest  friends  of  humanity.    It  is  no  new  or 
unknown  principle  that  has  had  this  effect ;  it  is 
announced  in  the  earliest  records  of  humanity,  and 
stands  proclaimed  in  every  subsequent  page  of  his- 
tory ;  but  it  is  a  doctrine  which  the  self-love  of  man- 
kind will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  always  render  the 
last  to  be  generally  received.    It  is  the  principle  of 

HUMAN  CORRUPTION. 

In  referring  to  this  principle,  it  is  not  meant  to 
assert,  as  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  imagined  wbatis 
by  divines,  that  any  inherent  taint  has  descended  JJ^^^ 
to  the  human  race  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  «ipie« 
like  an  hereditary  physical  disease,  independent  of 
their  own  actings  as  free  agents*    For  such  a  posi- 
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CHAP,  tion  no  authority  can  be  found  in  any  passage  of 
.xxviir.  g^j^p jm^g  ^hen  properly  congidered ;  nor  is  any  coun- 
1815.  tenance  given  to  it,  either  by  our  innate  sense  of  jus- 
tice, or  observation  of  the  Divine  administration. 
What  is  meant  is  a  different  position,  equally  conso- 
nant to  the  divine  justice  and  to  the  experience  of 
mankind,  viz. :  that  every  individual  is  bom  ffrmo- 
cent,  hut  with  dispositions  to  evil,  and  dispositions 
so  strong,  that  in  no  instance  whatever  is  their  eflfect 
altogether  avoided ;  and  that  without  the  most  sedu- 
lous care  and  incessant  efforts,  aided  by  all  the  influ- 
ence of  religion,  every  person  wiU  inevitably  be  led, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  passions,  into  criminal 
actions.   Whether  such  a  doctrine  is  consistent  with 
human  nature,  may  be  lefl  to  the  innate  conscious- 
ness of  every  human  breast.  Let  him  that  feels  him- 
self innocent  throw  the  first  stone.    Whether  it  is 
consistent  with  the  experience  of  mankind  in  private 
life,  may  be  determined  by  every  one  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  acquainted, 
and  the  more  extensive  and  practical  that  acquaint- 
ance is,  the  more  strong  will  be  his  convictioM 
on  the  subject ;   and  in  social  affairs,  and  the 
contests  of  nations,  its  truth  is  loudly  pmoclaimed  in 
every  page  of  history,  from  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  to  the  present  hour.    Nevertheless,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  last  doctrine  that  ever  will  be  embraced 
by  the  great  body  of  mankind ;  and  the  insensibility 
to  it,  or  determination  to  resist  it,  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  whole  innumerable  disasters,  which  in  every 
age  have  made  democratic  ascendency  tenninate  in 
misery,  bloodshed,  and  ruin.    3ttperfickl  observers 
will  ask,  what  has  social  amelioration  or  political  dis- 
cussion to  do  with  theological  disputes,  or  questions 
of  original  sin :  they  might  as  well  aiAt  wlMt  *  hm 
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population  to  do  with  the  passion  of  sex,  or  warlike  chap. 

triumphs  with  mmtary  courage.   

Concede  to  the  popular[party  and  the  adyocates  of  ^^15. 
human  perfectability  the  {Nrinciples  with  wiiieh  theyKecMsary 
uniformly  set  out»  and  which  they  hold  out  •s^^^^th?" 
-    axioms  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  political  pnnnpies 
philosophy,  and  it  is  utteriy  impossible  to  resist  the^mt^^^^ 
conclusions  for  republican  institutions  and  self- 
government,  for  which  they  contend.    Admit  with 
them  that  the  human  mind  is  naturally  inclined  to 
gentleness,  benevolence,  and  philanthropy ;  that 
the  savage  or  the  hunter  is  a  model  of  every  virtue ; 
that  angry  passions  are  instilled  into  the  breast 
of  man  in  subsequent  times  by  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  the  delusions  of  priests,  and  the  oppression  of 
wealth )  concede  the  dogma  that  the  light  of  know- 
led^e  and  the  progress  of  education  are  £tted  to 
extirpate  all  the  cruel  and  savage  propensities  of 
mankind,  and  prepare  the  world  for  the  general  reign 
of  innocence  and  peace ;  admit  that  the  many,  if  per- 
mitted to  govern,  will  avoid  the  passions,  iniquities, 
and  cupidity  of  the  few ;  and  the  argument  for  self- 
government  becomes  irresistible.    Ut  ewes  /eUdter 
tdvant^  is  unquestionably  the  object  both  of  legisla- 
tion and  political  philosophy ;  and  if  it  be  once  dis- 
covered that  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  man- 
kind will  always  be  inclined  to  the  side  of  moderar 
tion,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  it  is  impossible  too  soon 
to  commence  by  universal  democratic  institutions  the 
advent  of  the  second  age  of  gold. 

Concede,  on  the  other  hand»  to  the  Christian  phi- 
losopher, or  the  experienced  observer  of  mankind, 
tiie  conclusions  at  which  they  both  arrive ;  admit 
with  them  that  the  human  heart  contains  the  spring 
at  onoe  of  good  and  of  bad  actions ;  that  the  former. 
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CHAP,  though  often  predominant  in  the  end,  hy  the  inflaence ' 
Lxxviii  *     '         ,    ,  r 
 of  religion,  effort,  and  cultivation,  are  uniformly  weaker 

1815.  outset  than  the  latter ;  admit,  what  few  experi- 

Opposite  enced  in  the  ways  of  man  will  be  inclined  to  deny,  that 
tifeOiriL  ''heart  is  deceitful  aboveall  things  and  desperately 
Sine^of"  admit  with  them  that  the  temptations  to 

general  sin  are  powerful,  immediate,  and  such  as  instantly 
^""P^^"- strike  and  captivate  the  senses,  while  the  inducements 
to  virtue  are  remote,  slow  of  growth,  and  difficult  of 
execution ;  that  immediate  gratification  and  pleasure 
are  the  rewards  held  out  by  the  former,  and  labour, 
effort,  and  self-denial,  the  sacrifices  required  in  the 
commencement  by  the  latter;  admit  further,  that 
these  opposite  sets  of  motives  to  action  are  placed 
before  beings  universally  desirous  of  immediate  en- 
joyment, and  in  comparatively  few  instances  acces- 
sible to  the  influence  of  remote  or  distant  considera- 
tions ;  admit  these  things,  and  it  will  at  once  appear 
that  the  idea  of  self  government  is  an  entire  delusion ; 
that  the  great  body  of  mankind,  if  left  to  themselves, 
will  plunge  headlong  into  the  career  which  promises 
immediate  gratification  to  their  interests  *6r  their 
passions,  without  any  regard  to  ultimate  conse- 
quences, whether  in  this  world  or  the  next ;  and  that 
violence,  injustice,  and  ultimate  bloodshed,  must 
inevitably  result  from  opening  the  floodgates  which 
admit  the  unrestrained  passions  of  the  human  heart 
to  bear  upon  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 

Discrepancies,  not  less  irreconcilable,  separate 
View  of  ^1^^  parties  which  now  divide  mankind,  in  r^ard 
intellectual  powers  of  the  majority  of  men  in 
on  the  in-  all  ages.  The  advocates  of  human  perfectability 
chapter  ^init,  that  in  times  past  the  majority  of  men  in  most 
of  man.  countries  have  been  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
,work  of  legislatioui  and  that  they  have  been»  in  a  great 
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measure,  of  necessity  subjected  to  the  ifOTeniineiit  of  chap. 

•  •  LXXVIIL 

a  few.    But  this,  they  allege,  was  owing  entirely  to  

the  want  of  education  and  intellectual  cultivation ; 
that  a  totally  diflerent  result  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  diflusion  of  knowledge,  the  spread  of  education, 
and  the  habit  of  political  discussion ;  and  that  great 
as  have  been  the  dangers  of  suddenly  admitting 
benighted  man  into  the  exercise  of  political  rights, 
they  would  all  vanish  like  the  shades  of  night  before 
the  rising  sun  of  knowledge. 

The  more  experienced  observers  of  human  affairs 
reason  after  a  different  manner.  They  maintain  that  Opp<Mit« 
the  great  distinction  between  the  mass  of  mankind ^^"'^^of 
and  the  small  body  of  thinkinjr  men  to  be  found  ®'Pr^^°? 
among  them,  consists  in  the  different  degrees  by  which  ject. 
they  are  influenced  by  distant  consequences ;  that  in 
all  assemblies  of  men,  of  whatever  rank,  if  at  all  nuf 
merous,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  induce  the 
majority  to  take  into  view  remote  consequences ;  that 
present  relief,  present  gratification,  or  present  advan- 
tage, constitute  the  motives  which  universally  sway 
the  great  majority ;  and  that  these  dispositions  are 
even  more  conspicuous  among  the  middle  and  work^ 
ing  classes  of  society,  than  in  those  possessed  of 
property,  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  moral 
and  refined  education.  If  this  position  be  conceded, 
it  at  once  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  possibility  of  sue* 
cessfully  entrusting  the  management  of  public  affairs 
to  a  mere  majority  of  men,  independent  of  the  qua« 
lification  of  property  or  education ;  since  the  very 
first  requisite  of  government  is  to  foresee  and  guard 
against  dangers  which  are  not  visible  to,  or  are  dis- 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  men ;  and  the  very  deri- 
vation  of  the  epithet  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being 
'^Pronidence'^iinf'&eA  that  the  quality  of  foresight  is 
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CHAP,  the  one  which  forms  the  Iratdinff  characteristic  of 

 government  in  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  muTerse* 

1815.  Xheae  two  suhjects  of  the  genial  corrupt  tendencies 
These  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  universal  want  of 
X^^i  foresight  among  the  majority  of  men,  constitute  the 
dividr^  fundamental  points  of  difference  hetween  the  two 
mankiiid.  parties  which  now  divide  the  world;  and  neither 
will  ever  he  ahle  to  maintain  a  successful  comhat 
against  the  other,  either  hj  reason  or  force  of  arms, 
hut  hy  constantly  hasing  their  arguments  upon  one  or 
other  of  these  grounds.  Sanguine  visions  of  the 
future,  exalted  conceptions  of  the  capacity  and  virtue 
of  human  nature,  warm  anticipations  of  the  ultimate 
destinies  of  the  species,  ever  have  and  ever  will  con- 
stitute the  strength  of  the  popular  party,  and  will  in 
every  age  not  fail  to  enlist  on  their  side  not  only  the 
selfish  and  the  vicious,  who  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
every  restraint,  human  and  divine,  hut  also  a  consi* 
deraUe  and  sometimes  an  overwhelming  portion  of 
the  philanthropic,  the  enthusiastic,  and  the  henevo- 
lent,  in  all  classes*  A  constant  recurrenoe,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  human  iniquity,  a  loud  denunciation 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  pervades  all  ranks  wd  all 
classes,  a  sedulous  inculcating  of  the  principle,  that 
virtue  can  he  attained  only  hy  exertion  and  religious 
influence,  and  that  the  direction  of  affairs  can  he 
entrusted  only  to  those  whose  habits  of  foresight,  moral 
and  mental  qualifications,  entitle  them  to  assume  the 
lead,  must  he  the  basis  on  which  the  prindples  of  the 
opposite  party  must  be  rested*  As  oblivion  of  the 
past,  and  anticipation  only  of  the  future,  constitute  the 
strength  of  the  one  party,  so  actual  experi0noe  and 
historical  authority  furnish  thestrengdi  of  tbe  diier. 
Hence  the  one  alleges  that  history  is  an  old  alma- 
nack i  the  other,  that  it  is  the  grea;t  basis  on  which 
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aU  political  knowledge  must  be  reared.  But  the  latter  chap. 

LXXVIII 

principles  will  nei^r  be  ]daced  on  a  proper  founda  * 

tion»  nor  will  tbose  who  hold  thrai  ever  assume  a 
position  from  which  they  cannot  hj  possibility  be 
forced^  until  they  fairly  take  their  stand  op  this  groundt 
and  boldly  front  all  the  obloquy  to  which  it  will 
expose  them ;  but  if  they  do  so,  their  prinoipleSi  how- 
ever  disagreeable  to  human  yanity,  can  never  be 
oyerthrown;  for  experience  will  eyer  demonstrate 
their  nniyersal  application,  and  the  very  men  who 
are  most  loud  in  declaiming  against  their  falsehood, 
will  in  general,  by  their  conduct,  afford  the  most 
signal  proof  of  their  truth. 

These  considerations  explain  a  fiftct^  which,  would 
otherwise  be  wholly  inexplicable ;  but  the  illtistra- 
tions  of  which  may  nevertheless  be  observed  inpiaiuhow 
every  page  of  history,  vis. — ^that  the  popular  anditjUso^ 
democratic  party,  so  far  from  resting  on  the  princi- J^^^™ 
pies*  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  general  evince  thecraoy. 
most  deadly  hostility  to  its  tenets,  and  that  its 
principles  form  the  corner-stone  of  the  opposite 
body,  who  endeavour  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of 
property  and  educaticm.  During  the  first  fervour  of 
the  Reformation,  indeed,  the  stubborn  supporters  of 
religious  freedom  formed  a  temporary  alUance  with 
political  enthusiasts,  and  the  puritans  of  Cromwell 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  republicans  and  fifth- 
monarchy  men ;  but  that  was  a  temporary  union, 
arising  from  mutual  necessity,  which  did  not  long 
survive  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth.  Re- 
ligious freedom,  in  truth,  was  the  ohject  for  which  the 
Protestants  fought  in  the  sixteenth  century;  civil 
liberty  was  regarded  only  so  far  as  it  might  prove 
conducive  to  spiritual  independence.  It  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  raid  democratic  spirit 
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CHAP,  was  first  fully  developed,  and  then  it  was  at  once 

IjXWIII  •  •  • 

 '.  ^rested  on  the  do^oia  of  human  perfectability :  its 

1815.  advocates  loudly  proclaimed  the  native  innocence  of 
roan,  and  inculcated  a  total  separation  from  all  the 
restraints  of  religion;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
contest,  the  contendingparties  had  universally  hoisted 
their  true  colours,  and  liberty,  philosophy,  indul- 
gence, were  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the  one  side ; 
and  relicnon,  self-denial,  dutv,  on  those  of  the  other. 
If  we  consider,  however,  the  principles  of  the 
Apparent  Christian  religion,  such  a  result  must  appear  at  first 
cy  of  Chris- sight  not  a  little  surprising.  More  than  any  reli- 
P^uil2*^  gion  that  ever  existed,  the  religion  of  the  gospel  pro- 
principiet.  vides  for  the  poor,  and  enjoins  duties  on  the  great 
among  mankind.  Alone  of  all  other  faiths,  it  from 
the  outset  proclaims  the  universal  equality  of  man- 
kind in  the  sight  of  heaven  ;  it  preaches  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  it  denounces 
greater  risks  of  ultimate  punishment  to  the  rich  than 
to  the  indigent;  and  incessantly  inculcates  the  duty 
of  charity  to  the  unfortunate  as  the  first  of  Christian 
graces,  and  which  will  alone  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins.  How  then  has  it  happened,  that  a  faith  of  this 
description,  inculcating  doctrines  so  eminently  fa- 
vourable to  the  poorer  ranks,  and  so  subversive  of 
all  distinction  in  the  difl^rent  classes  of  men,  at  least 
in  moral  responsibility,  has  not  been  universally 
seized  upon  as  the  very  comer-stone  of  the  popular 
party  throughout  the  globe? 

Simply  because  it  at  the  same  time  inculcates  the 
CaoMs  of  doctrine  of  human  corruption ;  because,  if  it  an- 
t/of  De/nounces  the  universal  equality  of  men  in  the  sight  of 
"^"^y*®heaven,  it  as  loudly  proclaims  their  universal  ten- 
dency to  guilty  indulgence;  because  it  gives  no 
countenance  to  the  idea,  that  alterations  in  the  form 
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of  sfovernment,  how  important  soever  in  themselves,  chap. 

will  be  of  the  least  effect  in  remedying  human  evils,  

unless  accompanied,  or  preceded  by,  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  active  dispositions  of  men ;  and  that 
the  only  reform  which  is  likely  to  be  of  the  least 
eflScacy,  is  the  reform  of  the  human  heart.  Sedu- 
lously avoiding  the  mentiqii  of  external  things,  hard- 
ly ever  alluding  to  the  forms  either  of  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical ^vemment,  except  to  inculcate  obedience 
to  existing  authority,  it  as  uniformly  proclaims  the 
equal  responsibility  of  the  governors  and  the  govern- 
ed ;  and  imposes  upon  both,  under  equal  sanctions, 
the  duty  of  integrity  in  conduct  and  charity  in  feel- 
ing. It  loudly  proclaims  the  iniquity  of  the  world 
and  the  miseries  of  mankind ;  it  tells  us  that  a 
remedy  exists  for  these  multifarious  evils ;  but  it 
tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  remedy  does  not 
consist  in  substituting  the  government  of  the  many 
for  the  government  of  the  few,  but  in  the  adoption  by 
all,  whether  in  or  out  of  authority,  of  the  golden  rule, 
to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  them.  Thence  it  is  that  the  religion  of  the 
gospel  is  so  generally  obnoxious  to  the  democratic 
party  all  the  world  over ;  for  it  at  once  strikes  at  the 
root  of  their  dreams  of  human  perfectability,  and 
announces,  as  the  only  remedy  for  existing  evils, 
the  extirpation  of  existing  and  wide-spread  wicked- 
ness. It  prescribes  a  contest  to  the  many  as  well  as  to 
the  few ;  but  it  is  not  a  contest  with  temporal  power, 
but  with  spiritual  temptation — ^its  theatre  is  not  the 
arena  of  politics,  but  the  recesses  of  the  breast.  And 
yet  few  experienced  observers,  either  of  the- streams 
of  human  events,  or  mankind  as  they  exist  around 
them,  will  probably  doubt  that  it  is  there  only  that  a 
really  efficacious  reform  can  be  adopted;  and  that,  if 
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CHAP,  the  oAe  thins  needful  is  generally  done,  then  it  is 

 ^of  comparatively  little  importance  what  is  efiected 

1815.  elsewhere. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  arriving  at  the  concluskni. 
General  that  alterations  in  the  form  of  gov^ikient  should 
tbe^co^  ^be  the  great  ol^ect  of  patriotic  effort,  and  that 
^^oiaM^  important  social  benefits  may  be  effected  by  such 
changes,  unattended  with  moral  improv^ent,  the 
precepts  of  religion,.equaUy  with  the  results  of  expe* 
rience,  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  only  secure 
foundation  that  can  be  laid  for  general  amelioration 
is  in  private  rectitude ;  that  the  heart  is,  literally 
speaking,  the  fountain  from  which  the  issues  both 
of  individual  and. social  improvement  must  flow; 
and  that  unless  moral  and  religious  cultivation  have 
preceded  the  acquisition  of  political  power,  it  will 
speedily  be  converted  into  an  engine  merely  for 
indulging  all  the  worst  passions  of  the  human 
breast.  And  this  explains  how  it  happens,  that 
in  some  simple  and  remote  countries,  such  as  the 
Swiss  cantons,  even  a  pure  democracy  has  been 
found  to  exist  for  centuries  without  inducing  any 
public  calamities  j  while  in  others,  more  advanced  in 
civilization,  no  sooner  have  political  privileges  been 
given  to  the  people,  than  they  instantly  apjdied  them 
to  the  worst  purposes,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
most  selfish  characters  in  the  community,  and,  like 
victorious  soldiers  after  the  storm  of  a  town,  broke 
out  into  the  most  unbridled  excesses  of  rapine,  lu8t» 
and  social  conflagration*  It  is  the  want^  of  moral 
restraint  which  lets  in  all  this  flood  of  evils ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  danger  of  their  overwhebnhig 
society  upon  the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  people, 
is  just  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  religious  influ* 
ence,  the  age,  and  corrupted  state  of  the  community. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  any  class  of  society  is  exempt  j^^^^ J'^j 

from  this  inherent  weakness ;  or  that  in  any  hands,  ' 

whether  few  or  many,  the  possession  of  power  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  its  abuses.  All  have  equal  need  of  The  indi- 
the  internal  restraint  of  moral  principle ;  and  all,  to^  rankT 
improve  that  principle,  require  external  coercion.  j^^J^^j^ 
Whoever  asserts  that  the  absolute  government  ofe^ii. 
kings  is  the  best  form  of  civil  society,  and  that  they 
may  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  uncontrolled  direc- 
tion of  human  aflhirs,  is  a  mere  flatterer  of  courts, 
and  his  opinion  is  belied  by  every  page  of  history. 
Whoever  asserts  that  an  oligarchy  or  an  aristocracy 
stand  in  need  of  no  restraint,  because  their  interests 
are  identified  with  those  of  the  people  on  their  estates, 
and  because  the  greatest  efibrts  of  nations  have  been 
achieved  by  their  means,  is  not  less  insensible  to  the 
evidence  of  facts,  or  less  apt,  if  his  opinions  are 
implicitly  followed,  to  mislead  the  world.  Whoever 
asserts  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  capable  of 
the  arduous  duty  of  self-government,  that  democnu 
tic  institutions  are  the  only  true  foundation  for  good 
administration,  and  that  abuse  of  power  need  never 
be  apprehended  in  their  hands,  because  they  are  at 
once  beyond  its  seductions  and  exposed  to  its  evils, 
is  not  less  a  sycophant  of  power  than  the  eulogist  of 
courts  or  the  minion  of  aristocracy;  and  his  flatteries 
are  onjy  the  more  dangerous  that  they  are  addressed 
to  a  larger,  a  more  impassioned,  and  a  less  enlight- 
ened circle  than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  halls  of 
princes  or  the  precincts  of  nobles.  . 

How  then  has  it  happened,  if  all  'mankind  are  thus  whence 
equally  corrupt,  and  disposed  to  farm  out  political  power  ^Q^^j^'^he 
for  lio  other  purpose  but  self-aggrandizement,  that  so^^yj 
marked  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  in  the  different  yemment 
effects  of  diflwent  forms  of  government  upon  human  ^S!^ 
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CHAP,  society,  and  whence  the  astoniishing  variety  in  ihe 

 "progress  and  elevation  of  mankind  at  different  periods 

of  the  world,  and  under  the  influence  of  different 
forms  of  government?  The  question  is  a  natural 
one,  and  if  the  foregoing  principles  are  well  founded, 
it  must  meet  with  a  solution  in  consistency  with  them. 
And  a  very  slight  consideration  must  be  sufficient  to 
explain,  not  only  how  this  great  diversity  has  hap- 
pened, but  to  point  in  the  most  decisive  manner  to 
the  form  of  government  which  promises  the  greatest 
social  happiness  and  public  elevation. 

Since  the  creation  of  man,  a  vast  majority,  proba- 
Monarohi.  ^ly  &t  Icast  nine-tenths,  of  the  human  race  have 
caigovern.gj^jg^p^  uudcr  the  ffovemmcnt  of  sinele  monarchs  or 

ment ;  its       ,  ,  "  ® 

advan-  chiefs,  cxercisiug  nearly  absolute  power  within  their 
separate  principalities.  Not  to  mention  other  exam- 
ples that  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader,  the  whole  of 
Asia,  embracing  six  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 
or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  human  race,  has, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  hour,  been 
uniformly  governed  by  the  absolute  power  of  a  single 
individual.  Certain  restraints  upon  the  uncontrol- 
led exercise  of  human  power  have  no  doubt  existed 
in  Asia  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
they  consist  not  in  any  limitation  of  power  in  the 
sultan  or  chief,  but  in  his  occasional  dethronement : 
the  remedy  against  the  evils  of  oppression  is  i^ot  the 
limitation  of  authority,  but  the  murder  of  the  despot 
Great  as  have  been  the  evils  which  in  every  age 
have  flowed  from  the  selfishness,  the  rapacity,  and 
iniquities  of  these  arbitrary  governors  of  their  species, 
it  is  yet  evident  that  there  must  be  some  general  and 
substantial  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  their 
rule,  or  it  would  long  ago  have  been  terminated  by 
the  common  consent  of  mankind.    Lightly  as  Buro-i 
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pcan  independence  may  think  of  Asiatic  d®^^*^^*"*  Lxxvm 

philosophy  will  not  despise  a  system  of  government  

under  which  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  have  sub- 
sisted  from  the  beginning  of  time ;  and  which  is  so 
firmly  rooted  in  universal  consent,  that  no  amount 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  individual  sovereigns,  and 
no  changes  resulting  from  religion  or  conquest,  have 
ever  made  them  for  one  moment  think  of  altering  it. 
Whatever  is  found  to  have  existed  to  a  great  extent 
amc'ng  mankind  for  a  very  long  period,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  attended  with  great  practical  advan- 
tages which  have  overbalanced  its  evils ;  and  the 
sagacious  observer  of  such  institutions,  if  he  cannot 
discover  their  utility,  will  rather  suspect  that  his 
powers  of  observation  have  been  defective,  than  that 
mankind  for  so  long  a  period,  and  over  so  great  a 
surface,  have  obstinately  persisted  in  what  was  destruc- 
tive to  themselves.  Butit  is  evident  what  has  occasioned 
this  uniformity  of  government  in  the  East ;  the  advan- 
tages of  despotism  are  as  clearly  marked  as  its  evils. 
They  consist  in  the  rude  but  effective  coercion  of 
human  passion  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  single  admi- 
nistration ;  the  substitution,  it  may  be,  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  one  for  what  certainly  would  be  the  licentious-  ^ 
ness  of  all. 

Aristocratic  societies  are  those  which  in  every  age 
have  made  the  most  durable  impression  on  human  ArUtocra- 
affairs;  and  where  patrician  rule  has  been  combined 

. ,  ,  ▼ernment; 

with  a  certain  development  of  democratic  energy  in  iu  evils 
society,  they  have  led  to  the  greatest  and  the  most^^f^^"' 
splendid  of  human  achievements.  The  empires  of 
Carthage  and  Rome  in  ancient,  and  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  modem  times,  are  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate, that  under  no  other  form  of  government 
is  it  possible  to  combine  such  great  and  heroic 
achievements  with  such  steady  and  durable  pro- 
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CHAP,  gress.  Its  evils,  as  those  of  all  earthly  things,  are 
LxxviiL^^^^^  ^j^^y  consist  chiefly  in  the  uniform  ten- 
dency  of  all  holders  of  aristocratic  power  to  consider 
it  as  a  patrimony  for  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents— ^instead  of  a  trust  to  he  exercised  for  the  puhUc 
good — and  the  consequent  restriction  of  office  and 
power  to  a  limited  circle  of  society.  But  amidst 
many  and  evident  evils,  these  examples  decisively 
demonstrate  that  such  a  form  of  government  is  at 
least  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  No  commtt- 
nity  need  he  afraid  of  going  fer  astray  which 
treads  in  the  footsteps  of  Rome  and  England.  The 
secret  of  the  prodigious  ascendency  that  this  form  of 
government  has  given  to  the  nations  that  have 
embraced  it,  consists  in  the  combination  of  fixity  of 
purpose,  arising  from  the  durability  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  holders  of  property,  who  constitute  the 
ruling  power,  with  courage  and  energy  in  the  lower 
<;lasses,  springing  from  the  facilities  given  them  of 
rising  in  society.  It  is  the  power  of  steam  restrained 
from  its  frightful  devastation,  and  subjected  to  the 
guidance  of  firm  and  experienced  hands. 

Democratic  government  has  produced,  at  different 
Great     times,  effects  so  opposite  and  contradictory,  that  it 
^^ocra!  ^      surprising  that  the  opinions  of  men  should  be 
^ring     ^^^^d  ^      ^      poles  are  asunder,  in  regard  to 
its  merits.    Examined  in  one  view,  it  exhil^ts  the 
examples  of  the  brightest  eras  on  which  the  eye  of 
the  historian  can  rest.  The  arts  of  Greece,  the  arms 
of  Rome,  the  navy  of  England,  the  peopling  of 
America,  have  arisen  from  its  exertions.    All  the 
greatest  achievements  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
effected  under  the  influence  of  its  fervour ;  whatever 
may  have  been  the  suffering  and  agony  with  which 
the  convulsions  it  produced  have  been  accompanied, 
Aej  have  led  to  the  most  splendid  exertions  of  human 
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graius,  and  the  widest  spread  of  the  human  race ;  chap. 
and  no  one  can  contemplate  the  shores  of  the  Medi-^^^^^^^ 
terranean,  studded  with  the  successive  colonies  of 
Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  or  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  now  heginning  to  glitter  with  those  of  England, 
without  seeing  that  to  this  social  agent  of  transcend- 
ent power,  it  is  given  to  effect  the  greatest  and  the  most 
momentous  changes  in  the  destiny  of  man.  The 
Roman  Empire  itself  was  huUt  up  of  the  colonial 
settlements  formed  hy  its  democratic  citizens,  or  those 
of  the  Grecian  republics  on  the  adjoining  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Its  conquests  were  but  the  burst- 
ing of  the  bands  of  armed  and  disciplined  democracy 
into  the  savage  tribesorenfeebledmonarchies  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  If  the  French  Revolution  was 
to  that  great  country  a  source  of  lasting  evil,  it  gave 
it  also  a  brief  period  of  surpassing  glory  ;  and  if  we 
would  seek  the  latent  spring  which  at  an  interval  of 
two  hundred  years  has  implanted  the  British  race  in 
the  western  and  southern  hemisphere,  we  shall  find 
it  in  the  efforts  of  the  sturdy  puritans  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  visions  of  social  regenera- 
tion in  those  of  William  the  Fourth. 

If  we  examine  democracy  in  another  view,  it 
appears  the  most  bitmg  scourge  that  the  justice  ofitseriis. 
Heaven  ever  let  loose  upon  guilty  man.  At  no  other 
periods  than  when  it  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  by  no 
other  agents  than  its  conquests  or  oppression,  has 
such  intense  suffering  been  inflicted  on  the  human 
race*  To  the  surrounding  nations,  Rome  appeared 
a  vast  fountain  of  evil,  always  streaming  over, 
yet  always  full,  from  which  devastating  floodB  inces- 
santly issued  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  mankind. 
We  may  judge  how  far  and  wide  it  laid  waste  the 
neighbouring  states,  from  the  nervous  expression 

VOL,  X.  3  P 
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CHAP,  which  Tacitus  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Caledonian 
Lxxviii,^l^.^j>  €i  gQlif^dinem  fecerunty  pacem  appellant 
1^1^-  and  if  any  douht  could  exist  as  to  the  piercing  nature 
of  the  evils  which  republican  ambition  brings  upon 
mankind,  they  would  be  established  by  the  fact,  that 
in  twenty  years  it  occasioned  a  slaughter  of  not 
less  than  ten  millions  of  human  beings  on  the  two  sides 
during  the  French  Revolutionary  war;  and  that  such 
was  the  acute  suffering  which  was  produced  through^ 
out  Europe  by  its  triumph,  that  it  overcame  all  the 
jealousy  of  nations  and  all  the  rivalry  of  cabinets,  and 
induced  a  universal  combination  of  mankind  to  effect 
its  overthrow. 

The  reasonings  of  the  learned,  the  declamations 
Why  are  of  the  ardcut,  the  visions  of  the  philanthropic,  have 
ticTwu^  generally  been  rather  directed  against  the  oppres- 
less  gene-  g^Q^  Qf  sovcreiffus  or  nobles,  than  the  madness  of 

rally  com-  ~  ' 

plained  of  the  people.  This  affords  the  most  decisive  demon- 
tocrotkT  stration,  that  the  evils  flowing  from  the  latter  are 
much  greater  and  more  acute  than  those  which 
have  originated  with  the  former;  for  it  proves 
that  the  former  have  been  so  tolerable  as  to  have 
long  existed,  and  therefore  have  been  long  complained 
of,  whereas  those  springing  from  the  latter  have  been 
intolerable,  and  speedily  led  to  their  own  abolition. 
The  evik  of  democracy,  when  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  have  iu  every  age  been 
found  to  be  so  excessive,  that  they  have  immediately 
produced  its  overthrow ;  and  thus  the  experience  of 
individuals  does  not  in  every  age  present  the  same 
numerous  examples  of  democratic,  that  it  does  of 
aristocratic  oppression  ;  just  because  the  former  spe- 
cies of  government  is  so  dreadful,  that  it  irwariabfy 
in  every  old  community  destroys  itself  in  a  .  single 
generation,  while  the  latter  often  maintains  its  domin- 
ion for  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  years«  His* 
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tory,  indeed,  is  fall  of  warnings  of  the  terrible  con-  chap. 

flagration  which  democracy  never  fails  to  light  up  in   ' 

society ;  and  it  is  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  damn- 
ing  force  with  which  it  overturns  their  doctrines,  that 
makes  the  popular  party  every  where  treat  its  records 
with  such  contempt.  But  how  many  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  even  in  the  best-informed  community, 
make  themselves  masters  of  historical  information  ? 
Not  one  in  a  hundred.  Thus  in  periods  of  political 
convulsion,  history  points  in  vain  to  the  awful  bea- 
cons of  former  ruin  to  warn  mankind  of  the  near 
approach  of  shipwreck ;  while  perfidious  democracy, 
ever  alive  to  the  force  of  falsehood,  or  misled  by 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  again  for  the  hundredth 
time  allures  the  unsuspecting  multitude  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  and  popular 
change  is  eagerly  longed  for  by  the  simple  masses, 
just  because  its  evils  are  so  excessive,  that  they  inva- 
riably quickly  terminate  the  republican  regime;  and 
actual  personal  experience  can  rarely  be  appealed  to 
as  to  the  effect  of  a  contagion  which  almost  always 
consigns  its  victims  to  the  grave.  And  thus  it  is 
that  the  strength  of  revolution  consists  in  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  falsehoods  on  which  its  promises 
are  founded,  and  the  universally-felt  impossibility  of 
bringing  them  for  any  considerable  time  to  the  test 
of  actusd  experience. 

A  system  of  government  founded  on  principles 
utterly  subversive  of  order,  security,  and  property,  what 
cannot  by  any  possibility  maintain  itself  for  anyj*^^g^y 
length  of  time.    It  must  either  destroy  the  commu-^^*||"^'^^'^ 
nity  or  be  destroyed  itself.  Democracy,  accordingly,  pemocra- 
in  an  old  community  cannot  by  possibility  exist  for^^^^^ei? 
any  lengthened  period.    It  must  either  overthrow 
national  freedom,  and  pave  the  way  for  tlfe  gbvern- 
ment  of  the  sword,  or  be  itself  sijbverted  by  the 
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 '  kind.    The  near  advent  of  the  one  or  other  of  these 

results  is  inevitable,  in  every  old  community  in 
which  popular  passion  has  once  obtained  a  legis- 
lative triumph.  Which  of  the  two  results  is  to 
obtain,  depends  entirely  on  the  degree  of  moral  rec- 
titude and  public  spirit  which  pervades  the  commu- 
nity where  it  has  arisen.  In  ancient  Greece,  the 
democratic  republicans,  after  a  brief  space  of  glori- 
ous existence,  sank  under  the  inherent  evils  of  the 
form  of  government  which  prevailed ;  the  liberties 
of  Rome,  rudely  torn  by  the  ambition  of  the  Gracchi, 
soon  perished  under  the  contending  swords  of  CaBsar 
and  Pompey ;  the  dreams  of  French  equality  were 
speedily  extinguished  by  the  guillotine  of  Robes- 
pierre and  the  sword  of  Napoleon — for  in  all  these 
communities  the  majority  were  essentially  selfish 
and  corrupt.  But  in  Great  Britain,  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  amidst  all  its  convulsions,  has  still  been 
sound;  and  though  it  has  been  often  dazzled  for  a  time 
by  the  false  glare  of  the  revolutionary  meteor,  it  has 
ever  in  the  end  fixed  its  steady  gaze  again  upon  the 
principles  of  order  and  the  precepts  of  religion. 
The  reason  why,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  the 
CauflMof  triumph  of  democracy  has  immediately,  or  at  least 
ten!'^'  shortly,  been  followed  by  the  destruction  of  all  the 
iSnocrL  ^^^^  society,  and  the  total  ruin  in  parti- 

cy  and  cular  of  the  whole  principles  of  freedom  for  which  it 
itself  contended,  is  clearly  illustrated  by  experience  ; 
and  the  moment  it  is  stated,  it  must  be  seen  to  be  one 
of  universal  application.  It  is  not  that  the  working 
classes  of  the  community  are  in  themselves  more 
depraved  or  more  corrupted  than  the  classes  who 
possess  property,  and  have  acquired  information. 
It  is  probable  that  all  men,  in  every  rank  of  life, 
when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  same  tempta- 
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tions,  are  pretty  nearly  the  same.    But  there  is  this  chap. 

•    •  .  •  LXXVIIL 

difference  between  them,  and  it  is  an  essential  one  in  > 

its  ultimate  effects  upon  the  interests  of  mankind,  that 
though  the  dispositions  of  the  Aristocratic  or  Conser- 
vative  party  may  be  just  as  selfish  at  bottom  as  those  of 
the  Democratic,  there  are  several  causes  which  perma- 
nently retain  them  in  a  comparatively  fixed,  safe, 
and  beneficial  course  of  government,  and  which,  as 
they  depend  on  general  principles,  may  be  expected 
to  be  of  universal  application.  And  these  causes  are 
the  following : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  interest  of  the  holders 
of  property  is  permanently  to  protect  that  property  The  inte- 
from  injury  or  spoliation ;  whereas  the  interest  of  theSISders  of 
democratic  body,  who  are  for  the  most  part  desti-P^^P^'^y 

/  *  are  pernui- 

tute  of  funds,  is  to  advocate  such  measures  as,  bynent. 
trenching  upon  or  ultimately  inducing  a  division  of 
property,  may,  as  they  hope,  have  the  effect  of 
securing  for  them  the  advantages  which  at  present 
they  do  not  enjoy.  Accordingly,  it  has  uniformly 
been  found,  in  all  ages,  that  the  holders  of  property 
advocate  measures  to  protect  that  property ;  while 
the  destitute  masses  are  perpetually  impelled  to  those 
likely  to  induce  revolutionary  spoliation.  "  Egestas 
cvpida  novarum  reruTYty*  is  the  most  prolific  source 
in  troubled  times  of  public  ruin.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance;  for 
experience  has  now  abundantly  proved,  what  reason, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  asserted, 
not  only  that  the  security  of  property  in  every 
class  of  society,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  prosperity  and  happiness,  both 
public  and  private,  but  that  freedom  itself  is  never 
so  much  endangered  as  by  measures  having  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  the  division  of  property;  and  by  the 
success  of  those  measures,  is  immediately  and  ilrre- 
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CHAP,  vocably  destroyed.    To  be  satisfied  of  this,  we  have 

 '  only  to  look  to  the  condition  of  France,  where  mea- 

1815.  gures  of  the  most  revolutionary  and  democratic  cha- 
racter, directed  against  the  aristocracy  of  land,  of 
wealth,  and  of  industry,  were  pursued  with  the  most 
insatiate  thirst,  and  crowned  with  the  most  entire 
success  ;  and  in  consequence  there  are  now  no  less 
than  ten  millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand  separate  landed  properties  in  that  kingdom, 
divided  among  at  least  six  millions  of  difierent  owners, 
while  the  territorial  and  commercial  aristocracy  is 
almost  totally  destroyed.    And  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  Simply  this,  that  the  establishment  or  pre- 
servation of  freedom  has  been  rendered  utterly  im- 
practicable in  the  country,  because  no  power  remains 
in  the  state  capable  of  counterbalancing  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  central  government,  resting  on 
the  armed  force  and  universal  patronage  of  the  nation. 
2.  In  the  next  place,  although  no  man  who  is 
Thefaigfaer  acquainted  with  human  nature  would  claim,  either 
cSm^tr^n-^^^  the  higher  ranks  or  more  educated  classes  in  the 
edtogo-  community,  any  natural  superiority  in  talent  over 
as  a  profes-  their  humble  but  not  less  useful  brethren,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  consonant 
to  reason,  than  to  assert  that  those  classes  in  soci- 
ety who  from  their  affluence  possess  leisure,  and  from 
their  station  have  received  the  education  requisite 
for  acquiring  extensive  information,  are  more  likely 
in  the  long  run  to  acquire  and  exhibit  the  powers 
necessary  for  beneficial  legislation,  than  those  who, 
from  the  necessities  of  their  situation,  are  chained 
to  daily  toil,  and,  from  the  limited  extent  of  their 
funds,  have  been  disabled  from  acquiring  a  thorough 
education.  In  claiming  for  the  higher,  and  above  all 
the  more  highly-educated  ranks,  a  superiority  in  the 
art  of  government  to  the  other  classes  of  the  commu  • 
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nity,  it  is  only  meant  to  assert  a  principle  of  ^^^^^^'L^^yff  j 

sal  application,  and  which  has  not  only  been  recog  " 

nised  and  aoted  upon  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  but  is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  person  prac-  . 
tically  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  life  in  every 
department.  All  the  professions  and  all  the  trades 
into  which  men  are  divided,  require  a  long  educa- 
tion, and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  actual  prac- 
tice ;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  rare  individu- 
als to  whom  nature  has  given  the  power  of  mastering 
various  branches  of  science  or  art  at  once,  success  is, 
in  general,  only  to  be  acquired  by  constant  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  one.  No  person  of  a  different  pro- 
fession would  think  of  competing  with  a  physician  in 
the  treatment  of  a  person  afflicted  with  a  dangerous 
disease,  or  with  a  lawyer  in  the  management  of  an 
intricate  or  difficult  lawsuit ;  and  probably  the  most 
vehement  supporter  of  popular  rights  would  hesitate 
before  he  gave  an  order  to  a  committee  of  electors  to 
make  a  coat  for  him,  or  entrusted  the  building  of  his 
house  to  delegates  from  many  different  trades,  instead 
of  a  master  tailor  or  builder  who  had  acquired  pro- 
ficiency in  one  of  thenu  In  asserting  and  maintain- 
ing the  proposition,  therefore,  that  the  classes  who 
enjoy  property  and  have  received  an  extensive  edu- 
cation, mainly  directed  to  that  end  as  the  profession 
to  which  they  are  called,  are  better  fitted  to  dis- 
charge with  advantage  to  the  public  the  intricate 
and  difficult  science  of  government,  than  the  classes 
which,  though  endowed  with  equal  natural  talents, 
have  not  had  them  directed  to  the  same  objects  or 
matured  in  the  same  manner — ^we  only  assert  a  fact 
of  universal  notoriety  among  mankind,  and  apply  to 
the  most  difficult  branch  of  knowledge  the  principles 
by  which  alone  success  ever  has  or  can  be  attained 
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CHAP,  in  the  easiest    And  it  would  be  surprisinfir  indeed 

 ^if  the  science  of  government — a  branch  of  knowledge 

1815.  ^hieii  requires,  more  than  any  other,  a  course  of 
unremitting  study  during  a  whole  lifetime,  and  which 
can  never  be  mastered  but  by  those  whose  minds 
have  acquired  extensive  information  on  a  vast  variety 
of  subjects — could  be  as  successfully  pursued  by 
those  classes  whose  time  is  almost  whoUy  absorbed 
in  other  pursuits,  as  by  those  who  had  made  it  the 
undivided  object  and  study  of  their  life. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  interest  of  the  holders 
iniereBt  of  of  property  naturally  and  unavoidably  leads  them 
proTCrty^^^*  only  to  resist  measures  of  aggression  on  it, 
bi^^hem|)ut  to  adopt  those  steps  which,  although  attended 
ward  to   with  a  present  burden,  promise  to  produce  ultimate 
the        advantage.  Experience  everyday  proves,  that  insensi- 
bility to  the  fiiture  is,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
the  accompaniment  of  excessive  poverty,  and  that 
the  power  of  foresight,  and  of  submitting  to  present 
burdens  from  a  sense  of  ultimate  advantage,  exists 
very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  that 
advantage  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  individual  or  his 
descendants.    Hence  the  excessive  anxiety  for  the 
acquisition  or  increase  of  wealth  which  is  so  general 
among  those  who  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
affluence,  and  the  total  disregard  of  the  most  press- 
ing evils  of  present  poverty  and  future  destitution, 
which  may  invariably  be  observed  among  those  to 
whom  indigence  has  long  been  Ikmiliar.    The  com- 
mon proverb,  wherever  extraordinary  care  is  conspi- 
cuous in  a  domain,  that  ^*  the  eye  of  a  master  may 
be  seen  there,"  shows  how  uniformly  the  experience 
of  mankind  has  proved  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
in  vain  to  look  for  attention  to  the  future,  but  among 
those  whose  interests  property  has  wound  up  with  its 
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changes.    But  what  is  trae  of  individaals,  is  true  chap. 

also  of  nations ;  for  what  is  a  nation  bat  an  aggre-  ' 

gate  of  the  indiyiduals  who  compose  it?  When  the 
Grecian  sage  said  to  the  enthusiastic  declaimer  in 
&your  of  popular  government,  You  admire  demo- 
cracy ;  go  home  and  try  it  in  your  own  family,"  he 
expressed  a  truth  not  less  applicable  to  the  domestic 
than  the  social  concerns  of  men. 

Whoever  has  closely  observed  the  dispositions  of 
large  bodies  of  men,  whether  in  social  or  political  Gneyoiu 
life,  must  have  become  sensible  that  the  most  uni-^^^^^ 
form  and  lasting  feature  by  which  they  are  distin-"* 
guished,  is  that  of  insensibility  to  the  future.  They  body  of 
often  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  at  the  moment 
when  their  passions  are  strongly  roused,  or  their 
feelings  thoroughly  awakened ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
heroic  deeds  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind  have 
been  performed  under  the  influence  of  such  excite- 
ment. But  it  is  always  present  emotion,  passion,  or 
interest,  which  is  with  them  the  moving  power; 
future  consequences,  remote  interests,  the  fate  of 
unborn  generations  are,  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind, 
matter  of  hardly  any  concern.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  power  of  looking  forward  to  the  future  and  resist- 
ing present  allurement,  from  a  regard  to  its  interests, 
is  a  gift  which  is  bestowed  by  Providence  only  on  a 
limited  portion  of  mankind,  and  never  is  generally 
developed,  unless  among  those  who  are  either  en- 
dowed with  remarkable  powers  of  thought,  or  have 
had  their  attention  forcibly  drawn  to  the  future,  by 
the  durable  interests  of  property.  Hence  it  is  that 
democratic  societies  have  been  distinguished  in  every 
age  of  the  world  by  such  extraordinary  want  of  fore- 
sight, often  redeemed,  it  is  true,  when  danger  was 
pressing,  by  the  most  transcendent  exertions.  Hence 
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CHAP,  it  was  thsLt  the  Carthaginians  at  one  time  refused  to 

 'send  succours  to  Hannibal,  when  a  few  thousand  naen 

1815.  ^ould  have  enabled  him  to  overturn  the  Roman 
republic,  and  at  another  consented  to  purchase  a 
temporary  respite  from  hostility,  by  giving  up  the  arms 
of  the  republic  to  that  inveterate  enemy.  Hence  it 
was  that  all  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  tailed  in 
rousing  the  Athenians  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  ari- 
sing from  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  splendid  orations  against  that 
ambitious  sovereign,  they  passed  a  law,  not  only 
appropriating  the  whole  funds  of  the  navy  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  theatres,  but  denouncing  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  against  any  one  who  should  presume 
to  propose  even  that  that  portion  of  the  revenue  should 
be  restored  to  its  former  destination.  Thence  it  was 
that  America  urged  on  a  naval  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, when  she  had  only  four  frigates  and  eight 
sloops  to  protect  her  vast  defenceless  and  commercial 
navy ;  and  thence  it  was  that  England,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  undue  popular  influence,  during  the  long  peace 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  went  on,  with- 
out any  necessity,  taking  off  one  indirect  tax  after 
another  till  she  had  fairly  annihilated  the  noble  fabric 
of  the  sinking  fund,  and  rendered  the  national  debt  a 
hopeless  burden  upon  the  nation.  Thence  too  it  was 
that  Polish  democracy  obstinately  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  John  Sobieski  to  establish  durable  institutions 
and  a  regular  army,  and  fell  at  last  under  the  swords 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  which  they  had  taken  no 
means  whatever  to  avert.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
long  and  glorious  existence  of  Bome,  Venice,  and 
Great  Britain,  clearly  demonstrate,  that  where  the 
energy  of  democracy  is  duly  restrained  and  coerced 
by  the  foresight  of  patrician  power,  a  lasting  and  glo- 
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rious  existence  is  secared  for  the  state,  by  the  con-  chap. 

stant  effort  of  its  rulers  to  guard  against  ultimate  and  

remote  dangers. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  there  arises  in  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  classes  possessed  of  property  and  edu-  Security 
cation,,  provided  always  that  they  are  duly  restrained  Jom  of 
and  watched  by  the  more  numerous,  but  less  educated  so^^jn^ 

\  \  ,  ment 

classes  of  society,  the  best  security  which  human  affords 
weakness  has  ever  yet  devised  against  the  corrup-th^cor. 
tion  of  government,  and  the  selfish  dispositions  of  "'P^'®'*  ®^ 

^  '  ^  *  ^     ^  power. 

those  intrusted  with  the  reins  of  power.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  observations  which  can  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  science  of  government, 
and  it  explains  at  once  the  universal  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  establish  permanent  good  government 
on  a  democratic  basis,  and  the  greater  chance  of  its 
enjoyment  under  a  well-tempered  and  checked  aris- 
tocracy. The  reason  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight, 
but  when  stated  it  is  sufficiently  convincing,  and 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  reflecting 
mind. 

"  It  has  been  often  observed,"  says  Mr  Hume, 
"  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  judg-  Canses  of 
ment  which  befalls  the  conduct  of  others,  and  that}g®^']^f*' 
which  we  ourselves  pursue  when  placed  in  similar  ^»«'>aou« 

rr.i_  •      V  •  •     •   J  •      opinions  in 

Circumstances.    The- reason  is  obvious:  in  judging  a  rightly 
of  others,  we  are  influenced  by  our  reason  and  our^^^'^'^^^ 
feelings ;  in  acting  for  ourselves,  we  are  directed  by  ^J- 
our  reason,  our  feelings,  and  our  desiresJ*.    In  this 
simple  observation  is  to  be  found  the  key,  both  to 
the  fatal  corruption  which  democratic  Ascendency 
never  fails  to  produce  in  the  state,  and  to  the  more 
effectual  check  which,  in  conservative  ascendency,  is 
provided  at  once  against  its  own  tendency  to  selfish 
projects,  and  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the 
other  classes  of  society.  When  the  holders  of  property 
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CHAP,  are  in  power,  and  the  masses  are  in  vigilant  but 

 ^restrained  opposition,  the  majority  of  the  community, 

1815.  ^jjQ  gj^^  ^Yie  tone  to  public  thought,  necessarily  in- 
cline  to  the  support  of  virtuous  and  patriotic  princi- 
ples, because  they  have  no  interest  to  do  otherwise. 
Hence,  although  doubtless  in  such  communities  some 
abuses  do  prevail,  and  will  prevail  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  from  the  universal  tendency  to  corruption  in 
mankind  when  acting  for  themselves,  and  actuated 
by  their  own  interests,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  admi- 
nistration of  afiairsis  comparatively  pure  and  virtuous, 
and  the  community  obtains  a  larger  share  of  good  go- 
vernment than  has  ever  yet  been  obtained  under  any 
other  form  of  human  institutions.  Above  all,  in  such 
circumstances,  the  public  mind ispreserved untainted ; 
public  spirit  is  general,  and  forms  the  mainspring 
of  national  action;  and  this  invaluable  temper  of 
mind,  more  precious  far  than  all  laws  or  political 
institutions,  not  only  preserves  the  heart  of  the  nation 
entire,  and  forms  a  salutary  control  upon  the  mea- 
sures  of  the  holders  of  power,  but  by  influencing 
the  very  atmosphere  which  they  breathe,  imparts  a 
large  share  of  its  glorious  spirit  to  those  in  possession 
of  its  reins,  and  open  to  its  seductions.  And  hence 
the  long-continued  public  spirit  and  greatness  of  the 
.  British  and  Roman  empires,  and  of  all  communities 
in  which  power  has  been  for  a  long  period  in  possession 
of  the  holders  of  property,  and  the  general  thought 
has  been  directed  by  the  aristocracy  of  intellect. 
But  all  this  is  totally  reversed  when  the  popular 
AndoFtheleaders  gSt  themselves  installed  in  power,  and  the 
Juption^of  democratic  party  are  in  possession  of  an  irresistible 
opinion  in  preponderance  in  the  state.  The  moment  that  this 
tic  states,  fatal  change  occurs,  a  total  revolution  takes  place, 
not  merely  in  the  conduct  of  government,  but  in 
the  vigilance  with  which  they  are  guarded  and 
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watched  hj  the  great  hody  of  the  people.    The  chap. 

holders  of  power,  and  the  dispensers  of  influence,  \ 

find  themselves  surrounded  by  a  host  of  hungry 
dependents,  to  whom  necessity  is  law;  and  who, 
impelled  by  a  secret  consciousness  that  their  politi- 
cal ascendency  is  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration, 
because  they  are  disqualified  to  maintain  it,  strive 
only  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  by  providing 
for  themselves  and  their  relations  at  the  public 
expense,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  any  con- 
sideration of  the  public  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  formerly  so 
loud  in  their  clamours  against  corruption,  and  their 
demand  for  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  now  quietly  pass  by  on  the 
other  side,  and  either  openly  and  with  shameless 
eflrontery  defend  every  species  of  abuse,  because  they 
profit  by  it,  or  preserve  a  studious  silence,  and  en- 
deavour to  huddle  up  those  nefarious,  and  to  them 
beneficial  excesses,  under  the  cry  of  a  reformation  of 
the  state  in  some  other  department,  or  a  wider  ex- 
tension of  the  power  from  which  their  leaders  derive 
such  considerable  benefit.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  power 
and  influence  of  government  immediately  directed  to 
the  most  corrupt  and  selfish  purposes,  but  legislation 
itself  becomes  tainted  with  the  same  inherent  and 
universal  vice.  In  the  general  scramble,  where  every 
one  seems  on  the  look-out  for  himself,  no  other  object 
is  attended  to  but  the  promotion  of  separate  interests, 
or  class  elevation ;  the  public  press  seldom  denounces, 
in  general  cordially  supports  all  such  abuses,  because 
their  leaders  and  the  writers  in  its  columns  are  bene- 
fited by  them ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  public  feeling 
becomes  universally  and  irrevocably  corrupted,  be- 
cause the  great  body  of  the  people  profit,  or  hope 
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CHAP,  to  profit,  by  the  abases  in  which  the  leaders  of  their 
Lxxviii.    \.  .  J  ; 
 party  indulge. 

1815.  The  clearest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  princi- 
Ezample  pleSy  and  of  the  extraordinary  difierence  between  the 
Jere^^'conduct  and  sentiments  of  mankind,  when  judging 
^^^^^of  the  actions  of  others,  and  when  acting  for  them- 
*  selves,  may  be  every  day  witnessed  in  the  public 
theatres.  Observe  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and 
most  of  all,  the  humblest  classes  of  the  community, 
when  their  feelings  are  roused  by  the  performance 
of  a  noble  tragedy,  and  the  enunciation  of  exalted 
sentiments,  clothed  in  the  colours  of  poetry,  and 
enforced  by  the  energy  or  genius  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentation. How  loudly  are  generous  sentiments 
applauded ;  how  enthusiastic  is  the  ardour  produced 
by  patriotic  emotion ;  how  strongly  does  the  very  air 
of  the  theatre  seem  impregnated  with  the  most  gen- 
erous and  patriotic  sentiments  t  How  many  inexpe- 
rienced observers  have  been  led  to  imagine,  when 
witnessing  those  bursts  of  lofty  enthusiasm,  and 
seeing  how  uniformly  they  commence  with  the 
humblest  classes  of  society — ^bowmany  have  been  led 
to  conclude  that  human  nature  is  at  bottom  virtuous 
and  pure ;  that  selfishness  and  vice  are  the  growth 
only  of  riches  and  palaces ;  and  that  ample  security 
for  a  pure  and  salutary  administration  of  affairs  will 
be  found  in  the  admission  of  the  masses  ci  men 
into  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  public  afiairsi 
Follow  out  the  assembled  multitude  who  have  been 
swayed  by  such  generous  emotions  in  the  theatre, 
and  see  who  they  are,  and  what  th^  do,  when 
exposed  to  the  separate  influence  of  the  sins 
which  most  easily  beset  them.  Among  the  so  re- 
cently generous  and  elevated  crowd,  will  be  found 
the  profligate  husband  and  the  faithless  wife-^the 
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hard-hearted  creditor  and  the  fraudulent  debtor — j^^xvni 

the  reckless  prodigal  and  the  depraved  libertine —  ^* 

the  besotted  drunkard  and  the  abandoned  sensual- 
ist — ^the  cruel  enemy  and  the  perfidious  friend — the 
hard-hearted  egotist  and  the  rancorous  foe.  Among 
the  many  who  but  the  evening  before  seemed  ani« 
mated  only  with  the  most  pure  and  generous  senti- 
ments,  will  be  found  every  form  and  variety  of 
human  wickedness,  and  by  them  will  be  practised 
every  deed  by  which  man  can  inflict  misery  on  man. 
Such  and  so  different  is  man  when  judging  of  others 
according  to  his  reason  and  feelings,  and  man,  when 
acting  for  himself  under  the  influence  of  his  reason, 
his  feelings,  and  his  passions.  Hence  it  is,  that 
during  the  worst  periods  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  sanguinary  mob  who  had  been  entranced  in  the 
evening  by  the  noble  and  elevating  sentiments  of 
Racine  or  Comeille,  arose  in  the  morning  with  fresh 
vigour  to  pursue  their  career  of  selfishness  and  their 
work  of  blood ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  enthusiastic 
masses,  whose  sentiments  appeared  so  pure,  and 
their  feelings  so  exalted,  in  the  commencement 
of  that  convulsion,  when  declaiming  against  the 
corruptions  of  power,  that  their  hearts  might  be 
thought  to  have  opened  within  them  the  springs  of 
heaven,  became  so  utterly  selfish,  corrupt,  and  cruel, 
when  exposed  themselves  to  its  temptations,  that 
they  appeared  to  have  been  steeped  in  hell. 

5.  If  theinfluencesof  these  combined  circumstances 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  not  appear  surpri-  canse  of 
sing  that  cruelty  has  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  been  ^^^^^^ 
in  every  age  the  characteristic  of  democratic  govern-  cncy- 
ment ;  and  that  the  excess  of  the  populace  in  that 
*  particular  has  in  general  been  the  circumstance  that 
has  most  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  their  power. 
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CHAP.  Generally  speaking,  cruelty  is  more  the  result,  at 
least  in  civilized  society,  of  fear,  than  of  any  settled 

1815.  gi^ygge  disposition ;  men  massacre  others  when  they 
are  apprehensive  of  punishment  or  death  themselves. 
It  is  in  the  secret  dread  which  a  democracy  always 
entertains  that  its  position  in  power  is  forced  and 
unnatural,  and  that  it  is  destined  erelong  to  fall 
under  the  government  of  property  and  intelligence, 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  persevering  energy  with 
which  it  attacks  hoth  the  possessions  and  the  lives 
of  the  wealthier  classes  is  to  he  found.  It  is  not 
that  the  lower  classes  are  hy  nature  more  blood- 
thirsty than  the  higher,  hut  that  they  entertain  a 
constant  apprehension  of  falling  again  under  their 
influence,  and  possibly,  in  that  event,  undergoing 
the  punishment  which  their  crimes  may  have  de- 
served. Thence  the  saying  of  Marat,  which  so  well 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  France  till  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  heads  had  fallen  ;^  thence  the  cry, 
'^down  with  the  bank,''  which  destroyed  three- 
fourths  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  America ;  and 
thence  the  clamour  which,  during  a  period  of  revolu* 
tionary  convulsion,  caused  eighteen  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds,  in  three  days,  to  be  drawn  put  of  the 
coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England;  To  stop  the  duke, 
go  for  gold.'*  In  all  these  cases  it  is  not  any  abso- 
lute pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  life  or  property 
which  leads  to  these  extreme  and  terrible  measures, 
fraught  with  such  awful  results  on  the  part  of  the 
democracy.  It  is  the  terror  of  losing  a  power 
which  they  are  conscious  they  are  unfit  to  exercise, 
which  in  reality  is  the  motive  of  their  proceedings. 
They  are  aware  that  if  their  opponents  exist,  they 
will  in  the  long  run  fall  under  their  government,  and 
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therefore  they  see  no  chance  of  safety  but|  in  their  chap. 
total  destraction.  lxxviil 

6.  There  is  another  most  material  point  of  distinc- 
tion  between  the  government  of  property  and  educa-Wantof 
tion  and  that  of  numbers,  which  is,  that  in  the  former  ^ntibi- 
case  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  direction  of^^y'"^^ 

*^  ^  ^  reftl  rulers 

affairs  are  comparatiyely  Jised  and  few  in  number,  of  Demo- 
and  consequently  the  invaluable  checks  of  individual^^^j. 
responsibility  and  public  observation  attach  to  them; 
while  in  the  latter,  the  real  ruling  power  is  a  multi- 
tude of  perpetually  changing  persons,  upon  no  one  of 
whom  can  the  responsibility  of  any  measures  origin 
Dating  in  public  opinion  be  fixed ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rulers  and  magistrates  are  so  continually 
changed,  that  they  avoid  also  all  responsibility  for  the 
measures  in  which  they  have  had  only  a  temporary 
share.  It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Sallust,  in  the  ini- 
mitable declamation  against  aristocracy,  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Marius,  that  the  condition  of 
Patricians  is  so  prominent,  and  the  light  shining  on 
them  so  bright,  that  even  their  smallest  faults  are  per- 
petually exposed  to  the  public  gaze ;  *  and  it  is  the 
consciousness  of  this  perpetual  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  them,  which  in  a  free  community,  where  the 
opinion  of  the  middle  classes  has  a  material  weight 
in  public  affidrs,  constitutes  the  greatest  check  on 
th^r  conduct.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  obscu- 
rity which  numbers  throw  over  any  individual  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  consequent,  not  merely  impu- 
nity, but  liberation  from  all  moral  control  which 
they  enjoy,  which  constitutes  one  main  source  of  the 
danger  of  their  proceedings.      In  the  multitude  of 

*  Nam  quanto  yitaiUorum  praeclarior,  tanto  horum  socordia  flagitio- 
gior.  £t  profecto  ita  si  res  babet,  mi^oram  gloria  posteris  lumen  est ; 
naqneboiut  aeqne  mt^mnm  in  ooenlto  pfttitar."--SAixi70T,  JMZ. /i^. 

,    VOL.  X.  .    ^  ^ 
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CHAP,  counsellors,"  says  Solomon,  "  there  is  safety ; 

~  yes,"  said  Dr  Gregory,  "  but  it  is  safety  to  the 

counsellors,  not  the  counselled;  for  each  lays  the 
blame  upon  the  other."  In  a  democratic  commu- 
nity, the  greatest  measures  are  often  forced  upon 
government  by  an  insurgent  pressure  from  below, 
without  any  man  being  able  to  tell  either  who  were 
its  authors,  how  it  was  begun,  or  where  it  is  to, 
end.  Thus  the  state  may  be  ultimately  ruined, 
BO  one  knows  how,  or  by  whom.  In  the  officers 
also,  whether  of  the  executive  or  judicial  depart- 
ment, the  jealousy  of  the  people  at  any  one  pos* 
sessing  power  which  does  not  flow  from  and  fre- 
quently revert  to  themselves,  is  such,  that  it  very 
soon  becomes  impossible  either  to  maintain  any 
stable  system  for  the  public  government,  or  to  retain 
experienced  ability  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
direction  of  affairs.  Rotation  of  office  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  their  appointments  are  rested. 
Hence  the  proverbially  short  duration  of  ministerial 
existence  in  all  countries  during  periods  of  demo- 
cratic ascendency ;  and  hence  the  appointment  even 
of  jtidicial  officers  in  France  during  the  Revolution,, 
and  in  America  at  this  time,  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  people,  or  for  a  period  only  of  a  few  years. 
Not  the  least  evils  of  democratic  ascendency  will  be 
found  to  have  originated  from  this  cause,  and  it 
affords  the  true  solution  of  many  of  the  catastrophes, 
both  social  and  national,  which  have  been  traced  in 
the  preceding  pages. 
It  is  an^^  ^  Jn  contrasting  thus  the  opposite  effects  of  an  aris« 
ci^e'lris-tocratic  and  democratic  government  on  humaii 
whi^b  affairs,  it  is  an  open  aristocracy  that  is  in  view;  that 
thle  *^  ^^y*  aristocracy  blending  with,  and  open  to^ 
the  intermixture  of  the  most  prominent  and  deserr 
ving  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  community.   If  this 
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is'not  the  case — ^if  the  ruling  power  of  the  state  is  chap. 

an  aristocracy,  like  that  of  Venice,  which  excludes  

all  admission  into  its  ranks  of  the  most  eminent  ^^^^^ 
and  descrying  of  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  and 
has  ohtained  such  power  in  the  state  as  to  be  able 
to  stifle  or  extinguish  the  voice  of  ptiblic  opinion, 
experience  warrants  the  assertion,  that  though  the 
evils  which  have  now  been  stated  are  avoided,  their 
place  is  supplied  by  others  of  a  difierent  description, 
less  acute  but  more  lasting.  Such  a  government  is 
abundantly  stable  in  its  purposes  and  judicious  in  its 
«  councils ;  but  is  it  equally  favourable  to  the  deve* 
lopment  of  industry,  the  growth  of  freedom,  or  the 
advancing  of  social  progress  ?^  IJave  the  brightest 
pages  of  history  arisen  under  its  influence  ? 

Is  not  its  invariable  tendency  to  limit  power, 
patronage,  and  office  to  its  own  order;  to  treat  theEvfbof 
middle  and  working  classes  of  society  as  an  inferior  ^^^^f 
species  of  creation,  and  rule  the  state  for  the  exclu^  «^^- 
sive  and  peculiar  advantage  of  its  own  members  ? 
Are  not  genius,  intellect,  energy  in  the  middle  ranks, 
studiously  depressed;  and  talent  encouraged  and 
rewarded,  only  so  far  as  it  is  exerted  in  their  ser^ 
vice,  and  directed  by  their  will  ?  Is  not  office  chief- 
ly bestowed  upon  inferior  birth  as  the  reward  of 
servility  ? — ^is  not  an  instinctive  horror  felt  for  inde- 
pendent character,  and  pliant  ability  the  great  object 
at  once  of  search  and  promotion?  Experience 
unequivocally  demonstrates  that  these  questions  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  renders  it 
evident,  that  though  the  evils  with  which  it  is 
attended  are  far  from  being  of  so  piercing  and  terri« 
ble  a  kind  as  those  whidb  flow  from  democratic 
ascendency,  yet  they  are  far  more  enduring  in  their 
operation,  mi  are  greatly  moi^  difficult  of  removal^r  . 
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CHAP.     The  ruling  power  in  sncb  a  sooieiy,  is  not,  as  in 
LXXViiL^^^  ever-shifting  wheel  of  popular  ascendency,  with- 
drawn  from  responsibility,  but  it  is  relieved  from  its 
Conten-   efiects :  it  is  not  unknown  to  public  opinion,  but  it 
A^iuu^rs-  iB  able  to  set  its  verdict  at  defiance.  Resting  on  the 
«7  «nd     support  of  a  limited  class  in  the  state,  the  interests 
cy  in  aU   of  whoso  members  are  the  same,  it  is  often  able  to 
^       disregard  entirely  alike  the  advantage  and  wishes  of 
every  inferior  rank  in  society.  Of  all  the  possessione 
of  mankind,  there  is  none  which  they  at  onee  so  uni- 
versally desire,  and  so  tenaciously  retain,  as  power. 
Property  itself  has  not  been  found  to  be,  in  general, 
so  vehement  an  object  of  contention;  though  unqaea- 
tionably  its  advantages  are  more  substantial,  and  its 
loss  attended  with  greater  evib.    The  reason  is  that 
the  contest,  even  for  these  advantages,  has  generally 
taken  place  on  the  preliminary  question  of  political 
influence :  like  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress,  worthless 
in  themselves,  but  commanding  all  that  is  valuable 
within  their  circuit,  it  is  there  that  the  deadly  bakde 
in  the  breach  has  been  fought.    Aristocracy  haa 
invariably  been  found  to  be  to  the  last  degree  jealous 
of  any  encroachments  on  this  its  most  highly  prised 
inheritance ;  and  if  not  the  bloodiest,  at  least  the 
most  long-continued  feuds  whidi  have  desolated  the 
worid,  have  arisen  from  the  obstinate  and  skilfrd 
resistance  which  it  has  invariably  made  to  the  ^orts 
of  commercial  wealth  or  popular  ambition  to  be 
admitted  to  a  share  of  its  influence.    From  the  days 
when  the  contests  of  the  patricians  and  pleb^ans  con« 
vulsed  Rome  during  three  centuries,  and  Sylla  and 
Marius,  at  the  head  of  the  military  foMe  of  their  mal 
factions,  drenched  the  republic  with  blood,  and  dis* 
graced  it  by  proserij^ions,  to  tho^e  when  the  whole 
world  was  involved  in  the  conflict  of  the  Tiezs 
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'Etat  of  France  with  the  property  of  Europe,  and  the  t;HAP. 

British  empire  was  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  fierce  r- 

conflict  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  mi 
.the  arena  of  parliamentary  reform,  this  has  been 
the  most  lasting  object  of  contention  among  man- 
kind. And  so  vehement  has  been  the  discord  which 
it  has  occasioned,  and  so  furious  the  passions  deve- 
loped during  its  continuance,  that  England  is  the 
only  example  recorded  in  history  in  which  they  have 
not  led  quickly  to  the  total  destruction  of  freedom,  .  . 
either  by  the  despotism  invariably  following  on  de- 
mocratic triumph,  or  the  binding  fetters  which  pro- 
claim the  victory  of  aristocratic  power* 

It  was  the  plaintive  conclusion  of  the  Roman 
Annalist,  that  liberty  is  slow  of  growth,  difficult  of  Greut 
maintenance,  quick  of  decay.    Subsequent  experi-b^en!°^ 
ence  has  added  fresh  proofs  of  the  observation  of^^e^ot 

*  combined 

Tacitus,  and  yet  illustrated  not  less  forcibly  theAnstocn. 
incomparable  energy  which  is  communicated  to  man-uon 
kind  during  the  brief  period  which  elapses  between  ^^^^ 
the  first  expansion  and  last  triumph  of  democratic 
vigour.  The  Roman  Empire  in  ancient,  the  British 
in  modem  times,  have  for  ever  demonstrated  this 
important  truth.  The  first  conquered  the  world  by 
its  arms,  and  humanized  it  by  its  wisdom;  the 
second  subjected  the  waves  to  its  dominion,  and8|M*ead 
along  its  shores  the  light  of  knowledge,  the  institu- 
tions of  civilization,  the  blessings  of  religion.  But 
it  is  but  a  brief  period  of  such  transcendant  bright- 
ness which  Providence  allows  to  any  nation.  Its 
advent  marks  the  efflorescence  of  civilization,  and  is 
generally  contemporary  with  the  highest  point  of 
national  fortunes ;  its  decline  is  followed  by  a  tot^ 
decay  of  social  v^tation,  and  a  speedy  termination 
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CHAP,  of  national  existence.    This  is  not  a  mere  fancifal 

 ^' analogy  suggested  by  the  oft-observed  resemblance 

.  1815.  i)etween  individual  and  national  growth,  but  a  part 
of  that  mysterious  unity  of  design  which  runs  through 
every  part  of  the  creation,  and  unites  in  one  harmo- 
nious system  the  minutest  object  in  the  material  and 
the  grandest  revolutions  in  the  moral  world. 
Nor  is  the  reason  difficult  to  be  discerned  which 
Sismona^^^  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  moral  law.  Such 
law.       is  the  surpassing  force  of  the  power  which  during 
•  this  brief  period  is  brought  to  bear  on  human 
affiiirs,  and  such  the  energy  which  during  its  con- 
tinuance it  communicates  to  mankind,  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  independent  existence  of 
nations.    Democratic  vigour  guided  by  aristocratic 
direction  is  invincible.  If  to  any  nation  were  given, 
for  a  series  of  ages,  the  combined  wisdom  and  energy 
of  Rome,  from  the  days  of  Hannibal  to  those  of 
Gracchus,  or  of  England,  from  those  of  Chatham  to 
those  of  Wellington,  it  would  infallibly  acquire  the 
empire  of  the  world.    As  Providence  therefore,  in 
its  wisdom,  has  established  the  diversity  of  nations, 
and  allotted  to  each  the  performance  of  its  appro- 
priate part  on  the  general  theatre,  it  has  wisely 
ordained  that  to  none  an  immortal  existence  should 
be  assigned ;  but  that  each,  after  its  part  has  been 
.performed,  should  be  removed  from  the  scene,  and 
make  way  for  its  destined  successors  on  the  stage. 
National  vanity,  social  partiality,  may  contest  this 
progress,  and  contend  on  the  principle  of  perfecta- 
bility  for  the  perpetual  endurance  of  particular  com- 
munities ;  but  experience  gives  no  countenance  to 
these  ideas,  and  probably  an  attentive  observer  of  the 
.signs  of  the  times  in  those  nations  where  such  ex- 
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pectations  are  most  generally  indulged,  wUl  ^^scover^^HAR^ 

no  unequivocal  indications  of  its  approach  to  the  

common  charnel-house  of  mortality. 

Observation  readily  suggests  the  cause  to  which  the 
invariable  tendency  to  decay  in  human  institutions  is  To  what 
owing.    In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  see  theSS^ene- 
-operation  of  the  same  principle  in  the  path  of^^^^ 
private  life  as  the  general  fate  of  nations.    It  is  sini^mAn. 
which  has  brought  death  to  nations  as  well  as  indi-a^nbed? 
viduals.    It  is  the  multiplication  of  selfish  desires, 
artificial  enjoyments,  indolent  or  luxurious  habits, 
consequent  upon  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
long  continuance  of  civilization,  which  proves  fatal 
to  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  self-denial  which  are 
essential  to  national  prosperity.    Wealth  accumu- 
lates in  immense  masses,  fatal  to  its  possessors,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  indigence  multiplies  with  fearful 
rapidity,  destructive  to  public  security,  on  the  other. 
The  state  becomes  poor,  and  its  members  rich; 
selfish  opulence  ceases  to  be  patriotic,  destitute 
misery  becomes  ungovernable.     Pro  his  nos  habe- 
mus  luxuriam  atque  avaritiam ;  publico  egestatem, 
privatim  opulentiam ;  laudamus  divitias,  sequimur 
inertiam  ;  inter  bonos  et  males  nullum  discemimus ; 
omnia  virtutis  prsemia  ambitio  possidit.***  Happyig^i. 
the  nation  which  sees  in  its  internal  conditions  none^*^- 
of  the  eflects  of  greatness  which  Cato  observed  and 
Sallust  has  recorded  I    Such  a  state  may  anticipate 
prolonged,  possibly  immortal  existence ;  but  where 
are  we  to  find  it,  amidst  the  passions^  the  vices,  and 
the  follies  of  the  world? 

That  the  religion  and  institutions  of  modern  times  Increased 
have  given  a  much  longer  lease  of  life  to  the  nations  J™?2iity 
of  Europe  than  were  enjoyed  by  those  of  antiquity, 
must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 
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Lxxvfii    N^'^^^  ^  ^  remarkable  or  so  uniform  in  every 

 -"age  as  the  rapid  corruption  of  yictorious  and  bar- 

barous  nations,  when  they  are  first  brought  in 
eontact  with  the  enjoyments  of  opulence.  In  Asia, 
the  Tigour  of  the  chief  who  seizes  the  diadem  rarely 
descends  to  his  successor  who  inherits  it;  and  eyeii 
the  hardihood  of  a  new  race  of  northern  conquerors- 
is  found,  after  a  few  generations,  to  be  irrecoyerably 
merged  in  the  efieminacy  of  their  subjects.  Hence 
the  extraordinary  £Bu;ility  with  which  they  are  oyer- 
turned,  and  the  perpetual  alternation  of  external 
conquest  and  internal  corruption  which  marks  eyery 
age  of  Asiatic  history.  In  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a  more  durable 
order  of  things  has  been  induced  with  the  free  spirit 
which,  from  the  days  of  Agamemnon,  seems  to  have 
been  tHe  distinctive  mark  of  the  race  of  Japhet;  and 
that  though  the  seeds  of  evil  are  not  less  generally 
implanted  in  them  than  elsewhere  among  man- 
kind, yet  they  are  combated  with  a  vigour,  and 
counteracted  by  a  salient  principle  of  life  unknown 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  was  appa- 
rent in  the  glorious  achievements,  immortal  genius, 
and  long  duration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  repub- 
lics ;  and  it  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  states 
of  modem  times,  which  have  already  attained,  with- 
out any  decisive  symptoms  of  decrepitude,,  a  length 
of  existence  exceeding  that  allotted  even  to  the 
enduring  fortitude  of  ancient  Rome. 

But  nothing  warrants  the  assertion,  that  these 
Bat  they  Superior  powers  of  vitality  have  extinguished  the 
the^Jwda  mortality,  or  that  the  communities  of  Europe 

of  decay  in  have  attained  such  a  degree  of  stability  as  to  be  able 
besom,    to  defy  alike  the  shock  of  external  disaster  and  the 
.mouldering  of  internal  decay.    The  strife  of  faction, 
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tbe  growth  of  laxurj,  the  private  wealth,  the  puhlic  chap. 

poverty,  the  selfishness  of  the  few,  the  profligacy  of .  

the  many,  whichx  were  marked  as  the  premonitory  ^^1^- 
symptoms  of  decline  in  the  states  of  antiquity,  are 
equally  conspicuous  in  modem  times.  The  southern 
states  of  Eprope  appear  to  be  irrevocably  entangled  in 
•  the  meshes  of  private  enjoyment ;  possibly  the  north- 
em  are  not  yet  fully  immersed,  only  because  they 
were  longer  of  tasting  its  sweets.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  civilization  around  us  which  authorizes  either 
the  belief  or  the  wish  that  it  should  be  perpetual ; 
and  this  may  at  least  with  confidence  be  aflirmed, 
that  length  of  life  is  given  to  us,  equally  as  to  our 
predecessors,  just  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of 
public  and  private  virtue ;  and  that  the  only  elixir 
of  life  which  can  be  given  to  empires,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  virtue  and  resolution  of  their  inhabitants. 

And  this  illustrates  the  final  cause  of  a  peculiarity 
.in  the  condition  of  the  species,  which  has  long  been  Final 
the  subject  of  mistake  or  lamentation.    This  is  the  wi^lmoDg 
universal  prevalence  of  War  among  mankind.  If  the  ^J^^^lppa. 
effect  of  war  in  itself  be  considered  upon  the  imme- "^nf Jyjij- 
diate  happiness  or  misery  of  the  human  race,  it  must  evils, 
appear  the  most  unmitigated  evil  which  the 'justice 
or  wrath  of  Heaven  has  let  loose  upon  guilty  men. 
If  we  reflect  that  its  object  is  to  train  mankind  up 
to  mutual  slaughter,  and  direct  the  whole  energies 
and  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  the  destruction  of 
the  species,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  appears 
at  first  sight  in  no  other  light  than  a  devastating 
scourge.    Philosophers  and  philanthropists,  accor- 
dingly, have  concurred  from  the  earliest  times  in 
regarding  it  in  this  light;  in  deprecating  mutual 
hostility  and  national  passions  as  the  most  dreadful 
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^CHAP.^  evils  which  can  afflict  the  World,  and  earnestly 
'  endeavouring  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  diminish 


1815. 


the  frequency  of  this  dreadful  scourge  of  humanity. 
Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  that  a  new  era  in  this 
important  particular  had  opened  upon  t)ie  species ; 
that  former  wars,  stimulated  by  the  ambition  of  kings 
and  the  rivalry  of  ministers,  would  cease ;  and  that, 
by  the  accession  to  power  of  the  class  who  were  the 
principal  sufferers  by  hostilities,  the  disposition  to 
wage  them  would  at  once  be  terminated.  It  had 
come  to  pass  as  a  general  axiom,  that  war  was  the 
consequence  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic  govern- 
ments, and  would  disappear  with  their  removal }  and 
general  applause  followed  the  humane  sentiment  of 
the  poet — 

"  War  is  a  game,  "which,  were  the  people  wise, 
Kings  should  not  play  at.** 

But  when  the  matter  was  put  to  the  test,  experience 
soon  demonstrated  what  had  long  been  known 
to  the  few  observers  of  historical  facts,  that  these 
expectations  were  entirely  illusory,  and  that  not 
only  was  the  tendency  to  war  no  ways  diminish- 
ed, but  it  was  fearfully  increased  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  popular  power.  Angry  passions,  it  was 
now  found,  came  to  agitate  not  only  the  rulers,  but 
the  masses  of  men  ;  the  interests  of  whole  classes  in 
one  community  came  to  be  arranged  against  those  of 
the  corresponding  ones  in  another ;  and  the  multis 
utile  helium  was  found  to  meet  with  innumerable 
advocates  in  a  period  of  revolutionary  excitement  and 
distress.  Accordingly  the  warlike  passions  never 
appeared  so  strong  as  in  the  newly-emancipated 
French  people  \  and  the  longest,  the  bloodiest,  and 
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'tbe  most  devastating  war  recorded  in  modem  annals,  chap. 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  pacific  dreams 
of  the  authors  of  the  French  Revolution.  1815. 

If  this  world  were  the  final  resting-place  of  man  ; 
if  it  were  intended  to  be  the  seat  of  unbroken  hap^  Necesnty 
pinessy  and  the  human  mind  was  so  innocent,  andthe^pnrifi- 
so  deserving,  as  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  unmixed  ^^^^^ 
felicity,  such  a  marked  and  irretrievable  tendency  in 
human  afiairs  might  well  be  a  subject  of  unmingled 
regret    But  if  the  real  condition  of  mankind  be 
reflected  on,  and  the  necessity  of  suffering  to  the 
purification  of  the  human  heart  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  observer  will  take  a  very  different  view  of 
the  matter.    That  war  is  an  unbounded  source  of 
human  suffering  to  those  engaged  in,  or  affected 
by  it,  can  be  doubted  by  none;  and  if  any  were 
disposed  to  be  sceptical  on  the  subject,  his  hesita- 
tion would  probably  be  removed,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  wars  that  followed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   But  is  not  suflering  necessary  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  human  heart  ?    Is  it  not  in  that  ordeal 
that  its  selfishness,  its  corruptions,  and  its  stains  are 
washed  out  ?    Have  we  not  been  told  by  the  highest 
authority,  that  man  is  made  perfect  by  suffering? 
Is  not  misfortune,  anxiety,  and  distress,  the  severe 
but  salutary  school  of  individual  improvement  ?  And 
what  is  war — ^but  anxiety,  distress,  and  often  agony  to 
nations  ?  Its  great  and  lasting  effect  is,  to  counter- 
act the  concentration  of  human  interests  upon  self,  to 
awaken  the  patriotic  and  generous  affections,  to  rouse 
that  general  ardour,  which,  spreading  from  breast  to 
breast,  obliterates  for  a  time  the  selfishness  of  private 
interest,  and  leads  to  the  general  admission  of  great 
and  heroic  feelings*    Peace  exhibits  the  enchanting 
prospect  of  rich  fields,  flourishing  cities,  spacious 
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LXXVIII. 

- — 3 —  quillity ;  but  beneath  that  sooiling  surface  are  to  be 
found  the  rankest  and  most  dangerous  passions  of 
the  human  breast  There  it  is,  that  pleasure  spreads 
its  lures,  and  interest  its  attractions,  and  cupidity  its 
selfishness.    There  are  to  be  ftnmd  the  hard-hearted 
master  and  the  reckless  servant,  the  princely  land- 
lord and  the  destitute  tenant,  the  profligate  husband 
and  the  faithless  wife,  "  et  corrumpere  et  corrumpi 
secvium  vacatur**    Amidst  war  are  to  be  seen  the 
ravaged  field  and  the  sacked  dty,  the  slaugbta-ed 
multitude  and  famished  group,  the  tear  of  the  widow 
and  the  groans  of  the  fatherless  ;  but  amidst  aU  that 
scene  of  unutterable  wo,  the  generous  and  noble  affec- 
tions often  acquire  extraordinary  force ;  selfishness 
gives  place  to  patriotism,  cupidity  to  disinterested- 
ness, luxury  to  self-denial,  and  heroic  virtue  arises 
out  of  suffering.    Even  the  poignancy  of  individual 
distress  is  alleviated  by  the  numbers  who  simultane- 
ously share  it.    Misery  ceases  to  be  overwhelming 
when  it  is  no  longer  solitary  ^  individual  loss  is 
drowned  in  the  feeling  of  common  sympathy.  Peace 
may  give  men  a  larger  share  of  the  enjoymmts  and 
comforts  of  this  world,  but  war  often  renders  them 
fitter  for  a  future  state  of  existence ;  and  it  is  by  the 
alternation  of  both  that  they  are  best  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  the  one,  and  destiny  of  the  other. 

Whoever  has  surveyed,  either  in  the  annals  of 
Striking  mankind  or  in  the  observation  of  society  around 
thu^htch^^^™'  the  effects  of  peace,  opulence,  and  long-con- 
the  history  tinued  prosperity  upon  human  character,  and  the 
volution-^  heroic  virtues  which  are  called  forth  in  mankind  by 
^ords.'^  the  advent  of  times  pregnant  with  disaster  and 
alarm,  will  probably  have  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
these  observations.    But  they  are  demonstrated  in 
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ft  way  that  must  bring  conviction  home  to  the  most  chap. 

incredttlous,  by  the  result  of  the  wars  of  the  French  

Revolution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  period^ 
selfishness,  irresdution,  and  cupidity,  distinguished 
all  the  measures  of  cabinets ;  languor,  inertness,  and 
proneness  to  delusion,  characterised  the  people; 
mildness  and  toleration  were  daily  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  the  administration  of  government; 
and  a  general  pacific  spirit  characterised  the  age. 
Thence  it  was  that  Gibbon  then  lamented  that  the 
world  would  never  again  see  the  vast  convulsions,  the 
moving  incidents  which  had  occurred  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  furnished  so  many  subjects  for  the 
immortal  historic  pencils  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But 
amidst  all  this  seeming  philanthropy  and  happiness, 
selfishness,  that  grand  source  of  human  corruption, 
was  daily  extending  its  influence  through  every  rank ; 
and  the  human  mind,  enervated  by  repose,  was  losing 
its  manly  virtues  amidst  the  unbroken  spread  of  en- 
joyments. We  may  judge  of  the  subtle  poison  which 
was  then  debasing  European  society,  and  especially 
the  boasted  centre  of  its  civilization  in  France,  from 
the  corresponding  evils  which  we  now,  from  a  similar 
cause,  see  around  us.  And  the  elFect  of  it  appeared  in 
the  clearest  manner  in  the  measures  alike  of  govern- 
ment and  the  people  over  all  Europe :  for  self-aggran- 
dizement and  selfishness  characterised  them  all 

The  selfishness  of  the  French  aristocracy  first 
induced  the  evik  which  brought  about  the  ^^^^^^-^^^^ 
tion:  the  selfishness  of  the  privileged  classes  post- at  the 
poned  till  it  was  too  late  that  equalization  of  public ^^HP* 
burdens  which  might  have  averted  its  evils ;  the  s^l-^^^^JJ'^^^ 
fishness  of  the  Church,  that  just  and  beneficent  sys-tion. 
tern  of  religion  which  could  idone  have  combated  its 
horrors.   Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  same  evil 
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 '  who  were  successively  called  into  the  field  to  combat 

the  powers  of  wickedness.  Great  Britain,  from  a 
selfish  passion  for  economy  in  her  people,  was  in  the 
beginning  powerless  at  land  to  maintain  the  conflict : 
the  forces  she  did  put  forth  were  wasted  in  the  prose- 
cution of  **  British  objects  '*  at  Dunkirk,  when  they 
might,  by  co-operating  with  the  Allies,  hare  marched 
to  Paris,  and  crushed  the  hydra  in  its  cradle :  Prus- 
sia starved  the  war  on  the  Rhine,  and  at  length 
withdrew  from  the  alliance  to  prosecute  her  schemes 
of  ambition,  and  secure  her  ill-gotten  gains  in 
Poland :  Austria  abandoned  Flanders,  the  gate  of 
Europe,  to  France,  in  order  to  concentrate  her  force 
in  Italy,  and  obtain  in  the  spoliation  of  Venice  a 
compensation  for  the  surrender  of  Belgium  :  Russia 
halted  her  armies  on  the  Vistula,  and  stained  her 
standards  by  the  massacres  at  Prague,  when  they 
might  have  been  ennobled  by  the  capture  of  Paris. 
In  all  these  instances,  each  of  which  singly  was 
attended  with  disastrous  effects  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, and  which,  taken  together,  induced  unheard-of 
calamities,  it  was  the  selfish  interests  of  the  different 
classes  of  society,  or  nations  who  were  successively 
called  on  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  public  good,  which 
was  the  secret  spring  that  induced  the  evil:  and 
such  is  ever  the  tendency  of  man  in  prosperous  and 
pacific  times. 

Turn  now  to  the  deeds  of  heroism  and  disinter- 
Noble  and  estcduess  which  have  for  ever  signalized  the  annals 
d^dJof  aiiof  the  French  Revolution,  and  say  whether  or  not  it 
na«oM*°^^^  good  for  natious,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  be  in 
daring  the  AfiBiiction.  Whcrc  was  the  selfishness  of  the  French 
nobility  when  they  were  led  out  to  the  scaffold  by 
the  Jacobins  ?  where  the  corruptions  qf  the.  cour^. 
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whein  Louis  XVL  was  immured  in  the  Temple  ?  ' chap. 
Can  the  annals  of  humanity  exhibit  more  glorious 
deeds  of  devotion,  heroism,  and  magnanimity,  than 
were  exhibited  even  by  the  corrupted  circles  of  Paris 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  by  the  clergy  of 
France,  both  dignified  and  rural,  in  the  days  of  their 
suffering?    What  would  the  democratic  party  over 
the  world  give  to  be  able  to  tear  the  deathless  pages 
of  La  Vendee  out  of  the  volumes  of  history  ?  The 
selfishness  of  Prussia,  punished  by  the  disaster  of 
Jena  and  six  years  of  bondage,  was  gloriously  expi- 
ated by  the  resurrection  of  1813  and  triumph  of  the 
Katzbach ;  the  ambition  of  Russia  by  the  carnage 
of  Borodino,  and  the  devotion  of  Leipsic.  Can  peace, 
with  all  its  charities,  produce  so  sublime  an  instance 
of  generous  spirit  as  that  which  fired  the  torches  of 
Moscow?  or  so  illustrious  an  example  of  patriotic 
fervour  as  manned  the  ramparts  of  Saragossa  ?  Even 
nations  the  most  calculating,  and  empires  the  most 
stable,  caught  the  generous  flame,  and  were  in  the 
end  dignified  by  deeds  of  heroism,  to  which  nothing 
superior  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
Who  could  recognize  the  tenacious  rule  of  the  Aus- 
trian aristocracy  in  the  devotion  of  Aspem,  or  the 
money-seeking  German  mountaineer  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Tyrol?    If  Great  Britain  blasted  the  pros- 
pects of  European  deliverance  by  the  niggardly  par* 
simony  of  former  times,  which  paralysed  her  efforts  in 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  selfish  direc* 
tion  which  she  so  long  gave  to  her  efforts,  she  washed 
out  her  national  sins  by  suffering ;  and  the  annals 
of  the  world  cannot  present  so  glorious  an  example 
of  generous  ardour,  and  persevering  constancy,  as  was 
exhibited  by  all  classes  in  the  British  islands  before 
.its  termination.    Hius,  while  the  subtle  poison  of 
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 the  tranquillity  and  enjoyment  of  peaoe,  the  manly 

feelings,  the  generous  affections,  are  nursed  amidst 
the  tumult  and  horrors  of  war ;  and  although  the 
actual  agents  in  it  may  become  habituated  to  blood- 
shed and  rapine,  a  compensation,  and  more  than  a 
compensation,  arises  in  the  noble  and  disinterested 
feelings  which  are  generally  drawn  forth  in  the  com- 
munity.    Perjpetual  war  would  transform  men  into 
beasts  of  prey — ^perpetual  peace  reduce  them  to 
beasts  of  burden ;  the  alternation  of  both  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  mixed  tendencies  to  good  and  evil 
which  exist  in  mankind ;  and  mutual  slaughter  may 
.  be  dispensed  with  when  the  seeds  of  corruption  are 
extirpated  from  the  human  breast,  but  not  till  then. 
It  is  observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  the  great 
Remark-  peculiarity  of  the  physical  confirmation  of  Asia  is, 
rf^i  coil  tl^at  the  steppes  or  deserts  which  must  for  ever  form 
o^A^^a^"  the  abode  only  of  pastoral  nations,  are  brought  into 
and  its '    close proximity  with  the  alluvial  plains,  which  speedily 
from      become  the  scenes  of  agricultural  riches  and  the  abode 
Ame.     Commercial  opulence ;  and  that  this  is  the  tme 
rica.       reason  of  the  violent  revolutions,  not  merely  of  dy- 
nasties but  of  etpipires,  which,  in  every  age,  have  dis- 
tinguished the  history  of  that  great  portion  of  the 
globe.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  observation 
is  well  founded ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  another 
peculiarity,  not  less  important,  is'  to  be  found  in  the 
vast  extent  of  those  pastoral  districts ;  and  the  conse- 
quent facility  of  transporting  large  bodies  of  men 
from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another,  how  dis- 
tant soever.    This  circumstance  at  onc6  provides 
for  the  easy  dispersion  of  the  nomad  races  of  man- 
kind, even  from  the  confines  of  China  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  early  ages,  and  the  occasioaal  acco- 
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miilation  of  their  armed  forces,  under  popular  lead-  chap. 
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ers,  at  later  times,  in  such  multitudes,  and  animated  

frith  such  fervour,  as  to  be  altogether  irresistible. 

Europe  and  America,  again,  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent physical  conformation.  No  arid  deserts  there 
retain  the  children  of  Japhet  in  every  successive 
generation  in  the  rude  habits  and  mingled  virtues 
and  vices  of  their  fathers :  no  table-lands  or  bound- 
less steppes  bring  the  warriors  of  the  desert  into 
close  proximity  with  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  the 
riches  and  vices  of  civilization.  The  level  face  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  renders  it  susceptible 
of  the  labour  of  agriculture ;  mineral  riches  at  once 
invite  and  reward  the  toils  of  the  artizan :  the  deep 
indentations  of  the  coast,  and  numerous  inland  seas, 
let  in,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  continents,  the  wealth 
and  interests  of  commerce.  The  savage  exists,  but 
he  is  only  the  feeble  and  isolated  hunter  of  the 
forest,  who  flies  and  perishes  before  the  advance  of 
civilization.  External  danger,  therefore,  is  compa- 
ratively unknown :  the  riches  of  civilization  need  no 
longer  fear  the  rapine  of  the  desert ;  the  contests  of 
nations  lead  only  to  mutual  improvement  in  the  mi^ 
litary  art,  and  a  more  decided  superiority  over  the 
other  families  of  mankind ;  boundless  facilities  for 
the  multiplication  and  extension  of  this  race  are 
afforded ;  and  the  race  of  Japhet  can  securely  per- 
form its  destined  mission  of  overspreading  and  sub- 
duing the  earth. 

Historians  in  all  ages  have  exerted  their  powers 
in  painting  the  dreadful  devastations  produced  by^f^ 
the  periodical  irruptions  of  the  Tartar  tribes  intoenee^iaUie 
the  smiling  plains  of  southern  Asia;  the  pyramids regeDera- 
of  heads  which  marked  where  their  sabre  had  been,^^^**** 
and  the  sack,  conflagration,  and  ruin,  which  haveBUtes. 

VOL.  X.  3  R 
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!  [terrible  nature  of  the  whirlwinds  which  have  thus 

passed  over  the  earth,  it  is  the  height  of  error  to 
consider  them  as  pernicious  in  their  ultimate  effects ; 
they  resemble  the  tempest,  which  is  often  necessary 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  physical  atmosphere,  or 
the  wintry  storms  which  clear  away  the  decayed 
riches  of  sunmier  vegetation ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
was  ever  under  the  powerful  though  transient  vigour 
of  northern  dynasties,  that  society  under  the  Asia- 
tic rule  has  risen  to  greatness,  or  passing  felicity 
been  communicated  to  mankind*  All  its  great  na« 
tions,  the  M edes,  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Parthians,  the  Monguls,  have  sprung  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  barbarian  energy  with  civilized  opulence; 
and  when  greatness  had  corrupted  even  the  majesty 
of  Rome,  *Hhegiants  of  the  north,''  in  Gibbon's  words^ 
broke  in  and  amended  the  puny  breed."  Either 
a  physical  or  moral  regeneration  seems  necessary  in 
the  later  stages  of  civilized  life  in  all  countries ;  if  no 
means  for  producing  the  former,  from  internal  energy 
or  virtue,  exist,  the  latter  is  necessary.  And  the  re- 
flecting observer,  who  has  witnessed  the  innumerable 
evils  which  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  riches  and 
long-established  civilization,  even  with  all  the  means 
of  combating  them  which  a  purer  religion  and  the 
free  spirit  of  Europe  have  afforded  in  modem  times, 
will  probably  hesitate  to  characterize  even  the  inroadd 
of  Timour  or  Ginghis  Khan  as  unmixed  evil,  and 
doubt  whether  they  are  not  the  severe  but  necessary 
means  of  purifying  and  reforming  mankind,  when 
corrupted  by  the  vices  of  a  society  which  has  no 
salient  and  living  principle  of  energy  within  its  own 
bosom. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  spirit  which  essentially 
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'distinguisbes,  and  has  ever  distinguished,  European  chap. 
from  Asiatic  society,  and  perhaps  rendered  unne- 
cessary,  and  certainly  less  frequent,  in  the  nations  of  1®^^- 
its  family,  the  awful  catastrophes  which  have  always  which 
in  the  East  preceded  the  regeneration  of  nations.  7^^"^ 
Europe  has,  and  has  ever  had,  its  commotions,  and  f^^^  ^ 
often  have  thev  terminated  in  bloodshed,  devastation,  rica,  froth 
and  ruin;  but  they  have  in  general  proceeded,  not  from^iitlff^cto 
external  conquest  but  internal  energy  ;  the  moving  J^^^*^®^^ 
principle  which  has  occasioned  them  has  been  not  tic  prmci- 
the  lust  of  foreign  rapine  but  the  passion  for  inter- 
nal  power.    The  annals  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  wars  to  which  it  has  given  rise  in  Europe, 
may  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  latter  princi- 
ple is  not  sometimes  productive  at  the  time  of  devasta- 
tion as  wide-spread,  and  misery  as  acute,  as  the  most 
terrible  inroads  of  barbarian  power ;  but  the  effect 
of  it  has  been  to  revive  the  energy  of  the  species 
from  the  restoration  of  internal  strength,  not  the 
infusion  of  extraneous  valour ;  and  it  brings  hardy 
poverty  into  action,  not  from  the  fields  of  northern 
conquest,  but  the  workshop  of  laborious  industry. 
Whoever  has  studied  the  working  of  the  democratic 
principle  in  human  affairs,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
that,  with  whatever  evils  it  may  be  followed  when 
it  acquires  the  mastery  of  the  other  interests  of  soci- 
ety, it  is  at  least  attended  with  this  important  effect — 
that  it  produces  a  degree  of  energy  in  all  classes^ 
while  it  subsists  in  vigour  and  is  duly  coerced,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  comparable  under  other  forms 
of  government ;  and  that  it  infuses  the  elements  of  ^ 
strength  and  vitality  into  the  social  system,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prolong  to  a  period  much  beyond  that 
assigned  to  it,  in  ancient  times,  the  life  of  nations. 
But  it  is  not  only  by  its  effect  upon  the  social 
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 the  most  important  elements  which  works  out  the 

1815.  progress  of  the  moral  world  and  general  government 
Demoora-  of  Providencc ;  consequences  equally  important,  and 
g^t^^  still  more  lasting  in  their  effects,  flow  from  its  ten- 
moTing    dency  to  produce  the  dispersion  of  mankind.    It  is 

power  J        K  A 

among  in  truth  the  great  expansive  power  of  nature.  Under 
various  forms,  it  has  produced  the  chief  migrations 
and  settlements  which  have  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  species.  The  Cimhri,  the  Celts,  and  the  Goths, 
who  at  successive  periods,  commencing  with  the  first 
dawn  of  authentic  profane  history,  spread  from  cen- 
tral Asia  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  Europe,  were 
impelled  from  their  native  seats  by  this  insatiable 
passion.  Equality  appeared  even  in  the  days  of 
Tacitus  in  the  woods  of  Germany;  and  the  free 
spirit  of  our  Gothic  ancestors  has  produced  the 
whole  peculiar  features  and  glories  of  modem  society. 
In  southern  Europe  it  has  appeared  in  a  different 
but  not  less  important  character.  Spreading  there, 
not  from  the  energy  of  the  desert,  but  the  turbulence 
of  the  forum,  it  diffused  the  republican  colonies  of 
Greece,  Tyre,  and  Carthage  over  the  whole  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Rome  itself  sprang  in  its 
infancy  from  emigrants;  enterprize  was  nourished 
in  its  maturity  by  colonial  wealth ;  and  its  extrasion 
around  the  shores  of  that  inland  sea,  clearly  demon- 
strates from  what  element  the  strength  of  the  empire 
had  been  derived. 

In  modem  times  the  marvels  of  thb  expansive 
And  the  power  have  been  not  less  conspicuous.  From  the 
cliS^*^^  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  democratic  spirit 
the  disper.  again  penetrated,  with  their  mercanjtile  establisb- 

human 

menJts,  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
extend;  from  the  shores  of  Holland  it  drove  an 
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industrious  brood  into  the  eastern  archipelago ;  with  chap. 
the  fervour  of  the  Puritans  it  implanted  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  a  new  hemisphere.  Amidst  the  wilds  ^^^^^ 
of  America,  it  unceasingly  impels  the  hardy  woods- 
man into  the  solitudes  of  the  Far  West.  England 
itself  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  similar  parturition; 
amidst  the  mingled  wealth  and  misery,  glory  and 
shame,  hope  and  disappointment  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  active  citizens  have 
annually  migrated  from  the  British  isles  to  the  west- 
em  or  southern  hemispheres;  attempted  political 
regeneration,  producing  terror  in  some  classes,  disap- 
pointment in  others,  restlessness  in  all,  has  greatly 
strengthened  this  inherent  tendency  ;  and  the  aug- 
mented vehemence  of  the  democratic  action  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  has  uniformly  appeared  in  an 
enlarged  stream  of  ardent  emigrants,  which  it  has  sent 
forth  to  people  the  distant  places  of  the  earth.  Great 
Britain  may  well  be  in  travail ;  for  a  new  world  is 
springing  from  her  loins. 

The  manner  in  which  the  democratic  spirit  brings 
about  this  transplantation  of  the  human  race  is  very  Manner  m 
apparent  It  is  the  combination  of  visions  of  per-^,Ij|ngJ^J'. 
fectability  with  realities  of  degradation,  which  effects 
the  object.  The  mind,  warmed  by  boundless  anti- 
cipations of  elevation  and  improvement  to  be  effected 
by  social  or  political  innovation,  feels  insupportable 
disappointment  at  the  failure  of  its  long-cherished 
projects,  and  the  increasing  indigence  and  profligacy 
of  the  great  body  of  mankind,  amidst  all  the  efforts 
made  for  their  elevation.  In  disgust,  numbers  leave 
the  abode  of  ancient  corruption,  and  seek  the  reali- 
zation of  their  visions  amidst  the  supposed  innocence 
of  early  society,  and  the  real  advantages  of  plentiful 
employment.    A  general  passion  for  change  seizes 
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LXXVIII  ' 

 Soften  realized,  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 

a  change  of  situation,  as  effectually  extinguishes  in 
great  numbers  the  love  of  home,  in  other  circum- 
stances one  of  the  strongest  affections  of  the  human 
heart.  It  is  this  principle  which,  in  every  age,  has 
prompted  civilized  men  to  forego  all  the  pleasures  of 
home  and  kindred,  to  sever  all  the  bonds  of  filial  or 
patriotic  love,  and  seek  in  distant  lands  those  means 
of  elevation  which  the  contracted  sphere  of  their 
native  seats  will  not  afford.  The  love  of  power,  the 
desire  of  distinction,  the  passion  for  wealth,  envy  of 
superiors,  jealousy  of  equals,  contempt  of  inferiors, 
combine,  in  these  circumstances,  to  raise  such  a  tem- 
pest in  the  human  breast,  as  roots  man  up  from  his 
native  seats,  obliterates  his  oldest  recollections,  extin- 
guishes his  strongest  attachments,  and  sends  forth  the 
burning  enthusiast,  ardent  for  the  equality  of  rights 
and  the  regeneration  of  society,  into  distant  lands — 
where  his  expectations  are  too  often  blasted  by  the  stem 
realities  of  his  new  situation,  but  from  whence  return 
1  Alison  on  is  impossiblc-^where  he  implants  his  seed  in  the  soil, 
Upn"i*3i.  a^nd  leaves  behind  him  in  the  wilderness  the  founda- 
tion of  an  extended  and  prosperous  society.^ 

As  democracy  and  the  lust  of  conquest  are  the 
^'if the*'  ^®  aristocracy  and  attachment  to  property 

controiitngare  the  steadying  powers  of  nature.  Without  some 
Uting^"  counterbalancing  weight  to  restrain  and  regulate 
power,  the  violence  of  this  expansive  force — ^this  moral 
steam  power — it  would  tear  society  in  pieces,  and 
counteract  by  its  explosion  the  whole  ends  of  the 
social  union.  This  counteracting  weight  is  found 
in  the  influence  of  property,  and  the  desires  with 
which  it  is  attended.  The  habits  it  induces,  the 
foresight  and  self-denial  which  it  awakens,  the  local 
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attachments  to  which  it  gives  rise,  constitute  the  chap. 

steadying  power  of  nature,  and  the  great  counter  

poise  to  the  moving  power  of  democracy.  Society 
appears  in  its  most  favourable  form,  the  progress  of 
improvement  is  most  rapid,  the  steps  of  the  human 
race  are  the  greatest,  when  the  energy  of  the  moving 
and  expanding  is  duly  regulated  by  the  steadying  and 
controlling  power.    To  restrain  it  altogether  is  often 
impossible,  always  pernicious ;  to  give  it  free  scope 
is  to  expose  society  to  utter  ruin,  and  defeat  the  very 
objects  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  the  human 
breast.    Its  due  direction  and  effectual  regulation 
is  the  great  desideratum.    At  particular  periods, 
and  by  a  mysterious  agency,  extraordinary  force  is 
communicated  to  the  moving  power ;  a  restless  desire 
for  change  becomes  universal ;  old  and  important 
interests  are  overthrown;  society  at  home  is  con- 
Tttlsed ;  the  human  race  is  violently  impelled  abroad^ 
either  in  the  channels  of  pacific  colonization,  or  the 
inroads  of  ruthless  conquest ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
a  vast  change  in  the  condition  and  destinies  of  man- 
kind is  effected.    But  .  such  violent  ebullitions  are 
ever  of  short  duration ;  the  explosion  of  revolution, 
though  often  as  devastating  in  its  course,  is  as  brief 
in  its  endurance  as  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  y 
and  the  central  heat,  according  as  it  is,  or  is  not, 
regulated  by  the  direction  of  property,  and  restrain- 
ed by  the  principles  of  religion,  becomes  the  benefi- 
cent central  force  which  impels  light  and  civiliza- 
tion to  the  desert  places  of  the  earth,,  or  the  source 
of  the  fiery  lavai  which,  after  consuming  whatever 
it  has  touched,  is  itself  cooled  down  by  extern^ 
influence,  and  leaves  a  track  which  can  be  discerned 
only  by  the  foul  devjaistatiou  which  it  has  made. 
The  external  balance  of  pature  in  the  physical 
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 ing  impulse  of  opposite  forces,  either  simultaneously 

J  815.  i^t^g  opposition  to  each  other,  or  mutually  suc- 
Conrtant  ceoding  whcn  their  separate  agency  is  required.  It 

action  and.  .     ^i.  ,        iT         •  j  ^ 

reaction  in  IS  toe  Same  in  the  moral  world :  action  and  reaction 
^L^^m-  ^  universal  law  of  human  aflFairs,  and  the  chief 
munities.  instrument  of  the  Divine  goTemment  of  men.  In 
the  Asiatic  Empires,  as  there  is  no  internal  spring 
giving  rise  to  this  alternation,  it  is  provided  for  by 
foreign  conquest:  in  Europe — at  least  in  modem 
times — ^the  source  of  it  is  found  in  the  prevailing 
impulse,  which,  under  opposite  circumstances,  is 
communicated  to  the  human  mind.  The  provision 
made  for  this  in  the  original  constitution  of  man  con* 
sists  in  two  principles,  which  will  be  found  to  be  of 
universal  application :  viz.  that  the  great  bulk  of 
men  blindly  follow  any  impulse  which  is  communis 
cated  to  them  by  minds  of  superior  intellig^ce,  or 
the  force  of  individual  interest;  and  that  really 
original  thinkers,  the  lights  of  their  own,  the  rulers 
of  the  next  age,  almost  invariably  exert  their  powers 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  evils  with  whic& 
they  are  surrounded.  Hence  it  is  that  the  strong 
intellects  in  a  despotic  community  are  almost  always 
loud  in  praise  of  popular  institutions  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-government,  and  those  in  democratic 
stated  equally  decided  in  support  of  the  principles  of 
order  and  the  control  of  property ;  that  freedom  of 
opinion  constituted  the  grand  deliverance  for  which 
the  religious  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  con- 
tended ;  and  unity  of  religious  faith  has  become  the 
object  of  devout  aspiration  in  the  nineteenth.  The 
reason  is  obvious:  creative  minds  in  both  periods 
were  impressed  with  the  evils  with  which  they  were 
brought  in  contact ;  and  in  both,  instead  of  yielding, 
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slroTc  to  counteract  them.    The  gresi  niajority  in  chap. 

every  age  go  with  the  stream,  and  think  they  are  ' 

enlightened  when  they  are  merely  impregnated  with 
the  mental  atmosphere  with  which  they  are  sur« 
rounded ;  the  thinking  few  at  once  break  off  from 
the  mnltitnde,  and,  for  good  or  for  evil,  give  a  new 
direction  to  the  current  of  thought  A  generation 
must,  in  general,  descend  to  its  grave  before  the 
conversion  takes  place :  but  though  slow,  the  effect 
is  not  the  less  certain.  Show  me  what  one  or  two 
great  men  in  the  solitude  of  their  chambers  are  think- 
ing  in  this  age,  and  I  will  show  you  what  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  orator,  the  vision  of  the  poet,  the  staple 
of  the  hustings,  the  declamation  of  the  press,  the 
guide  of  the  statesman,  in  the  next" 

The  two  great  convulsions  of  modem  times,  the 
religious  Reformation  andFrench  Revolution,  demon-  Example 
strate  in  the  clearest  manner  the  agency  of  the  oppo-  f^^^the 
site  powers  of  action  and  reaction  on  general  thought  Refonna- 

X  CO'  tion  and 

and,  through  it,  on  the  fate  of  nations. ,  When  the  French 
Catholic  church,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  uni- 
versal power,  and  tainted  by  the  belief  of  supposed 
infallibility,  revolted  the  growing  inteUigeitce  of- 
mankind  by  the  open  prostitution  and  sale  of  indul- 
gences, the  giant  strength  of  Luther  arose,  and,  Sam- 
son-like, threw  down  the  pillars  of  the  corrupted 
edifice.  The  Protestant  nations  fondly  anticipated 
the  total  destruction  of  the  papal  power  from  the 
shock,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation 
at  its  commencement  seemed  in  a  great  measure  to 
justify  the  expectation.  But  human  passion  and 
ambition,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  got  possession  oi 
the  stream :  crimes  and  violence  were  committed  by 
the  popular  party ;  intellect  and  interest  combined 
.their  ^orts  to  resist  it }  the  torrrat  was  rolled  back 
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CH  AP  in  southern  Europe  as  rapidly  as  it  had  advanced ;  and 

 for  two  subsequent  centuries  the  frontiers  of  the  oppo- 

site  opinions  have  been  observed  in  northern  Christen- 
dom, without  any  sensible  advantage  being  gained  on 
either  side.  The  abuses  of  the  Catholic  church, 
the  selfishness  of  the  noUesse,  the  extravagance  of 
the  monarchy,  induced,  in  a  subsequent  age,  the  ter- 
rible convulsion  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  force 
of  genius,  the  powers  of  intellect,  the  weapons  of 
ridicule,  were  directed  for  half  a  century  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  thought^  and  an  interminable  era  of 
progress  and  felicity  was  anticipated,  from  the  libera- 
tion  of  mankind  from  the  fetters  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  and  directed  them.  Here  again,  however, 
human  wickedness  soon  obtained  the  mastery  of  the 
current  ^  selfishness,  ambition,  rapacity,  veiled  under 
the  successive  names  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  glory» 
directed  the  movement :  Europe  was  deluged  with 
blood ;  the  original  devil  was  expelled,  but  straighta- 
way he  returned  with  seven  other  devils  more  wicked 
than  himself,  and  the  last  state  of  that  nation  was 
worse  than  the  first.  Humanity  sunk  and  wept  in 
silence,  philanthropy  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  the 
race  during  that  long  night  of  suffering ;  but  all  this 
time  the  salient  energy  of  thought  was  unceasingly 
in  activity.  Reaction  arose  out  of  suffering,  heroism 
out  of  calamity ;  and  the  successive  overthrow  of  the 
democracy  of  France  and  the  power  pf  Napoleon 
has  afforded  an  eternal  monument,  at  once  of  the 
justice  of  the  divine  administration  and  the  system 
in  human  affairs  by  which,  through  the  acts  of  free 
agents,  the  mighty  deliverance  was  accomplished. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  the  chief 
remote  cause  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  the 
terrible  evils  it  brought  upon  the  nobility  and  the 
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government,  the  natural  consequence  and  just  ^^^^'^^lxxvui 

bution  of  that  abominable  act  of  religious  oppression.  ' 

Though  the  overthrow  of  the  nobility  was  the  grand 
object,  when  the  contest  was  fairly  enffafi^ed,  to  which  The  revo- 

xT-  1        n.  y    '  \  1      cation  of 

the  popular  efforts  were  turned,  it  was  not  there  that  the  edict  of 
the  revolutionary  passion  commenced,  nor  was  it  to  a  JJ^'^'^'JJ" 
liberation  from  temporal  restraints  that  the  first  ad.cau«eof 

*  ,  ,      X  •  •      .the French 

vances  of  thought  were  directed.  It  was  spiritual  Revoiu- 
dominion  which  was  the  real  incubus  sought  to  be**^°' 
thrown  off:  it  was  the  fetters  of  the  church  which 
intellect  strove  to  strike  from  the  human  soul.  In 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  there  is  little  to  be  found 
on  change  of  institutions,  amendment  of  laws,  the 
blessings  of  self-government ;  but  much  on  spiritual 
tyranny,  the  arts  of  priests,  the  benightment  of 
superstition.  Even  Rousseau  was  not  a  political 
reformer ;  his  visions  of  perfectability  and  the  social 
contract  had  no  practical  bearing  on  existing  insti- 
tutions ;  it  was  still  the  chains  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  which  he  endeavoured  to  remove,  by  the 
antagonist  principle  of  original  and  primeval  inno- 
cence. Whence  was  it  that  these  giants  of  thought 
so  vehemently  directed  their  efforts  against  a  reli- 
gion, which  in  England  had  so  long  been  supported 
by  the  greatest  and  most  profound  intellects  ?  Sim- 
ply because  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
while  it  sent  eight  hundred  thousand  innocent  citi- 
Ssens  into  exile,  had  removed  all  restraint  on  the 
established  church  in  France;  because  spiritual 
tyranny  had  in  consequence  become  insupportable, 
and  spiritual  intolerance  universal;  because  religion, 
confident  in  the  support  of  government,  had  dis- 
dained the  aid  of  intellect;  and  patrician  selfish- 
ness, engrossed  with  self-aggrandisement,  had 
seized  upon  the  church  as  its  own  appanage,  not  th^ 
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LXXVIII  ■  •  • 

 '  the  principal  circamdtances  which  originally  stirred 

up  the  mental  ferment  which  brought  about  the 
ReYolution>  but  they  paralysed  the  only  power  which 
could  successfully  combat  it;  for  they  deprived 
order  of  the  aid  of  principle,  religion  of  the  support 
of  mind,  and  the  poor  of  the  only  bond  which  could 
unite  them  with  property. 
The  ultimate  danger  which  threatens  France,  and 
Ultimate  ^vcry  couutry  that  embraces  revolutionary  princi- 
whi^'^  pies,  is  the  annihilation  of  the  only  elements  out  of 
threatens  which  a  durable  free  constitution  can  be  constructed. 
thi^ita7  Little  as  this  peril  may  be  considered  by  the  popular 
principle,  party  in  the  days  of  their  success,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  durable  evil  with  which  they  have  to  contend ; 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  their  complete 
triumph  renders  it  irremediable.  It  is  this  which 
has  rendered  the  formation  of  a  free  constitution 
impossible  in  France,  and  blasted  the  whole  objects 
for  which  the  popular  party  so  long  and  strenuously 
contended.  There  are  but  two  ways  by  which  man* 
kind  in  the  long  run  can  be  governed — ^by  the  influ* 
ence  of  property  or  the  will  of  a  sovereign ;  the 
third  method,  so  much  the  object  of  desire  to  the 
iidvocates  of  democracy  aU  the  world  over,  viz. — by 
self-government,  is  soon  found  to  be  impracticable. 
The  difficulty  which  proves  fatal  to  it,  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  proper  functionaries  elected  by  the 
multitude,  and  the  ungovernable  passions  which 
spring  up  in  the  human  heart  with,  the  enjoyment 
of  uncontrolled  power.  But  if  property  has  been 
destroyed  by  previous  convulsions,  and  the  influence 
of  aristocracy  in  consequence  is  at  an  end,  there 
remains  no  alternative  but  the  appointment  to  all 
offices,  and  the  entire  direction  of  affairs,  by  th^ 
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executive.    This  was  what  took  place  in  Rome  from  chap. 

the  destruction  of  the  old  patricians  during  the  civil  * 

wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  and  in  France  from  the  -^^^^^ 
confiscations  of  the  Revolution ;  and»  accordingly^ 
the  frame  of  subsequent  government  which  necessity 
imposed  upon  both  these  countries,  has  be^  extreme- 
ly similar,  and  has  remained  unaltered  through  every 
subsequent  change  of  dynasty : — the  institutions  of 
the  Roman  emperors  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  Napoleon's  government;  and  the  French 
people,  since  the  termination  of  democratic  rule  in 
1795>  have  never,  except  during  the  weakness  of  the 
Bestoration,  enjoyed  a  larger  prjactical  direction  of 
afiairs  than  the  populace  did  in  ancient  times  in  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

The  consequences  flowing  from  the  substitution 
of  the  government  of  functionaries  for  that  of  pro- SubstUa- 
perty,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  ye^i^t^^ 
reflecting  mind;  because  it  is  the  evident  i^u^^^^^ 
in  which  the  revolutionary  fervour  of  modem  for  that  of 
Europe  is  to  terminate.    Experience  has  now  abun-^'^^'*^* 
dantly  proved  what  reason  a  priori  might,  have  anti- 
cipated, that  the  unavoidable  effect  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  influence  of  property  is,  after  a  brief  pe- 
riod, during  which  the  theory  of  self-government  is 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  to  esta- 
blish universally  the  system  of  government  func- 
tionaries.   That  this  system  is  productive  of  a  much 
more  regular  and  orderly,  and  in  some  respects 
beneficial  administralion,  than  any  modification  of 
.popular  election,  is  evident  from  this  consideration, 
that  all  nations  have  taken  refuge  in  it  to  avoid  the 
intolerable  evils  of  real  self-government.    But  it  is 
by  no  means  equally  apparent  that  it  is  as  favourable 
to  the  development  al  mental  energy,  or  the  training 
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CHAP,  of  the  human  mmd  to  its  highest  character  or  its 

 noblest  duties. 

Government  functionaries  are  all  stamped  with 

Adrtn.   one  image  and  superscription :  they  all  move,  like 

lltfiToT  automatons,  by  the  direction  of  one  hand  :  ori^nal 
thought,  independence  of  character,  are  unknown 
among  them.  That  such  public  servants  are,  in 
general,  in  the  highest  degree  useful,  nay,  that  they 
are  often  more  serviceable  in  their  several  depart- 
ments than  those  whose  more  lofty  qualifications 
render  them  less  manageable,  may  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted. But  what  is  the  destiny  of  a  nation  which 
has  the  easy  meshes  of  a  vast  net  of  government 
funtionaries  thrown  around  it,  and  in  which  original 
thought  in  all  departments  is  chilled,  if  persisted  in, 
by  the  certainty  of  neglect  ?  Prussia  and  France — 
in  the  former  of  which  monarchies  the  whole  system, 
hot  merely  of  government,  but  of  education  both 
civil  and  religious,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  employes 
of  administration ;  while  in  the  latter,  a  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand  civil  functionaries,  appoint- 
ed by  the  Tuileries,  carry  on  the  whole  internal 

2^^'  direction  of  the  state^ — ^may  convince  us  how  vast  a 
machine  for  the  government  of  mankind  is  provided 
in  such  a  state  of  society;  and  how  inextricable  may 
be  the  fetters  of  a  despotism,  which,  instead  of  oppo- 
sing the  spread  of  education  or  injuring  the  security 
of  property,  carefully  supports  the  former  and  main- 
tains the  latter,  and  strives  only  to  confine  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  their  private  affairs,  by  at 
once  guiding  their  thoughts  and  attending  to  their 
interests. 

Good  government  depends  upon  the  due  intermix- 
ture, in  public  functionaries,  of  government  appoint- 
ment, aristocratic  influence,  and  popular  oontroL 
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Ifreparable  evil  is  only  to  be  apprehended  when  one  chap. 

of  these  interests  has  destroyed  the  others :  for  sol  " 

long  as  the  interests  remain  entire,  they  will,  in  the 
end,  force  their  way  into  a  due  share  in  the  direc-  irrepa. 

•  •  •  r&blo 

tion  of  affairs.  But  when,  by  the  triumph  of  demo-evu  is  only 
cracy,  the  aristocracy  is  destroyed,  or  by  the  victory 
of  aristocracy  the  democracy  is  overthrown,  or  by  when  one 
the  dexterity  of  the  crown  both  are  debased,  theUJf/5^^ 
balance  essential  to  good  government  is  at  ati  cnd,  »^^^y;^^® 
and  it  becomes  impossible  to  preserve  the  equipoise 
of  freedom.  It  is  by  the  destruction  of  the  property 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  consequent  ruin  of  their  influ- 
ence, either  by  actual  violence  or  the  pacific  working 
of  equal  Succession,  that  this  lamentable  change  is 
most  certainly  effected;  and,  accordingly,  Montes- 
quieu long  ago  observed,  that  the  most  durable  and 
debasing  despotisms  recorded  in  history,  have  arisen 
upon  the  ruin  of  aristocratic  power  through  the 
triumph  of  revolutionary  principles.*'  Hence  it  is 
that  democratic  ambition — the  most  keen  and  search- 
ing element  which  is  known  in  society,  productive 
of  so  much  good  when  duly  coerced,  of  such  irrepa^- 
rable  evil  when  unrestrained-^will  ever  be  the  object 
of  such  jealousy  and  apprehension  to  the  real  friends 
of  liberty ;  for  in  its  triumphs  the  far-seeing  mind 
anticipates  the  destruction  of  the  very  elements  of 
freedom,  and  the  enclosing  the  whole  energies  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  inextricable  fetters  of  a  central- 
ized despotism. 

The  great  sin  of  the  French  Bevolution  was  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  church  and  the  Great  sin 
aristocracy;  it  is  that  which  has  produced  effects p^^^®,^ 
which  can  never  be  repaired.  It  is  commonly  said, 
indeed,  in  regard  to  individual  violence,  that  resti- 
tution can  be  made  of  property,  but  who  can  restore 
human  life?  But  the  aphorism  does  not  hold  good  in 
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CHAP,  communities:  wasted  life  is  repaired  by  the  viTifying 
LxxvHLp^^^yg  nature,  but  divid^  property  can  never 
1815.  be  restored.  A  new  generation  will  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  has  been  destroyed ;  new  smiles  wiU 
arise  on  young  cheeks,  and  banish  the  tears  of  former 
days;  but  who  can  replace  ancient  possessions 
alienated,  colossal  estates  divided,  old  influences  ex- 
tinguished ?  The  transfermce  of  property,  and  with 
it  political  influence,  to  a  different  class  of  society, 
supplants  the  old  by  new  dominant  powers;  another 
balance  is  thus  induced  in  the  state,  unalterable  save 
by  a  fresh  revolution.  Power  never  yet  was  yielded 
up  but  to  force.  Had  Cromwell  confiscated  the 
estates  of  the  church  and  divided  those  of  the  nobi- 
lity, the  whole  subsequent  history  of  England  would 
have  been  changed ;  for  how  could  our  tempered 
constitution  have  existed  without  political  weight 
attached  to  property,  and  religious  impressions  pre- 
valent among  the  people  ?  The  great  moral  lesson 
to  be  deduced  from  every  page  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution  is,  that  the  destruction  of  these  classes  by  the 
early  triumphs  and  unbridled  excesses  of  the  demo^ 
cratic  party,  has  proved  for  ever  fatal  to  the  recon- 
struction  of  freedom,  by  destroying  at  once  the 
moral  influence  which  might  supersede  the  necessity 
of  despotism,  and  the  balance  of  power  which  might 
restrain  its  excesses. 

The  great  sin  of  the  Reformation  was  the  confis- 
Qreat  sin  cation  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
iLform-  church  for  the  aggrandizement  of  temporal  ambition, 
aUon.     and  the  enriching  of  the  nobility  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  struggle.    When  that  great  convulsion 
broke  out,  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  landed  estates 
in  the  countries  which  it  embraced,  was  in  the  bands 
of  the  regular  or  parochial  clergy  of  the  Bcmiaii 
Catholic  Church.    What  a  noble  fund  was  tiiis  fbr 
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the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people,     j^^^yjf  j 

the  promulgation  of  truth,  the  healing  of  sickness,  

the  assuaging  of  suffering  I  Had  it  been  kept  toge- 
iher,  and  set  apart  for  such  sacred  purposes,  what 
incalculable  and  never-ending  blessings  would  it  haye 
conferred  upon  society!  Expanding  and  increasing 
with  the  growth  of  population,  the  augmentation  of 
wealth,  the  swell  of  pauperism,  it  would  have  kept 
the  instruction  and  fortunes  of  the  poor  abreast  of 
the  progress  and  fortunes  of  society,  and  prevented, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  fatal  efiect,  so  well  kno?m 
in  Great  Britain  in  subsequent  times,  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  falling  behiBd  the  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  a  mass  of  civilized  Heathenism  arising 
in  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian  land.  Almost  all 
the  social  evils  under  which  Great  Britain  is  now 
labouring,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  and  most 
iniquitous  spoliation,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  of 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor  on  occasion  of  the  Befor- 
mation.  But  for  that  robbery,  the  state  would  have 
been  possessed  of  lands  amply  sufficient  to  have 
extended  its  religious  instruction  for  any  possible 
increase  of  the  people;  to  have  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  any  assessment  for  parochial  relief,  or  general 
instruction }  and  to  have  provided,  without  burdening 
any  one,  for  the  whole  spiritual  and  temporal  wants 
of  the  community.  When  we  reflect  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  injustice  committed  by  the  temporal 
nobility  in  the  seizure  at  that  period  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  church,  and  observe  how 
completely  all  the  evils  which  now  threaten  the 
social  system  in  Great  Britain  would  have  been 
obviated  if  that  noble  patrimony  had  stiU  been  pre- 
served for  the  poor,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feehng 
that  we  too  are  subject  to  the  same  just  dispensa*^ 
VOL.  X.       .  3  s 
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CHAP,  tion  which  has  doomed  France  to  oriental  slavery 
Lxxviii.^^^  ^j^^  enormous  sins  of  its  Revolution ;  and 
1815.  that,  if  our  punishment  is  not  equally  severe,  it  is 
only  because  the  confiscation  of  the  Beformation 
was  not  so  complete,  nor  the  inroads  on  property  so 
irretreivable. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  the  all-important 
Example  truth,  which  a  right  consideration  of  history  so  nni- 
^"Jj^^^formly  demonstrates,  that  communities  and  nations 
^triba-  are  subject  to  moral  laws ;  and  that,  although  incon- 
siderable deviations  from  rectitude  may  be  overlooked 
as  unavoidable  to  himianity,  yet  outrageous  sin  and 
irreparable  evil  never  fail  to  bring  upon  their 
authors  condign  punishment  even  in  this  world. 
Individuals  have  souls  to  receive  retribution  in  a 
future  state  of  existence,  but  nations  have  no  immor- 
tality;  and  that  just  retribution  which,  in  the  former 
case,  is  often  postponed,  in  appearance  at  least,  to 
another  world,  in  the  latter  is  brought  down  with 
unerring  certainty  upon  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration. How  this  mysterious  system  is  worked  out 
by  Supreme  Power,  and  yet  the  freedom  of  human 
action,  and  the  entire  moral  responsibility  of  each 
individual  are  preserved,  will  never  be  fully  under- 
stood in  this  world*  Yet  that  there  is  no  inconsis- 
tency between  them  is  self-evident,  for  every  one 
feels  that  he  is  free ;  and  the  history  of  every  nation, 
as  well  as  the  general  progress  of  mankind,  demon- 
strate the  reality  both  of  the  moral  retribution  of 
nations,  and  a  general  system  for  the  direction  of 
human  af^rs.  And  without  pretending  entirely  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  the  mysteries  of  which,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
faculties,  a  very  little  consideration  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  what  in  general  is  the  system  pursued. 
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and  how  the  divine  superintendence  is  rendered  chap. 

•  •  •  •     •  •  IjXXVIII" 

perfectly  reconcilable  with  justice  to  indiyidual  men  - 

and  nations. 

The  method  by  which  this  mysterious  system  is 
carried  into  execution,  and  yet  rendered  consistent  Agency  ^ 
with  the  perfect  freedom  of  human  actions,  is  this. 
The  actiye  propensities  of  men — ^that  isi  their  desires  "f^iSa^J^ 
and  passions — are  so  calculated  and  adapted  to  the^s  effected, 
eyer-varying  current  of  human  affairs,  that  in  act- 
ing upon  the  whole  in  conformity  with  them,  the 
individual  free  •  agents » are  made  unconsciously  to 
forward  both  the  general  plan  of  the  divine  admi^ 
nistration,  and  •  the  ^  separate  justice-  dealt  out  to 
particular  men  and  nations.  When  Shakespeare  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Lear  the  striking  sentiment — 

The  gods  are  Just,  and  of  our  pleasant  idoea 
Make  whipa*  to  scourge  1 


he  did  but  express  the  conviction  of  mankind, 
founded  aSike  upon  observation  and  experience,  that 
howagreeable  and  enticingsoever  the  paths'of  sin  may 
be  in  the  outset,  they  terminate  alike  to  communities 
and  individuals  in  d^sappointment  and  ruin.  Provi- 
dence  in  the  end  is  found  to  be  just ;  and  the  early 
and  often  long-continued  triumph  of  wickedness,  is  but 
the  ordeal  appmnted  for  the  trial  and  purification 
of  virtue,  and  the  preparation,  in  the  very  success 
of  the  unjust,  for  their  final  and  deserved  retribution; 
And  the  means  bywhich  this  dispensation  is  efiected, 
is  not  the  special  interposition  of  the  avenging  a.ngel; 
so  much  as  the  natural  efifeci  of  the  -  triumph  of 
wickedness,  in  the  indignation  it  excites,  the  misery 
it  occasions,  the  reaction  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The 
laws  of  providence  have  doomed  signal  wickedness^ 
whether  in  individuals  or  nations,  to  ultimate  and 
condign  punishment,  and  the  reality  of  the  existence 
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CHAP,  of  these  laws  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  calami-^ 

 tons  consequences  which  invariably,  in  the  end, 

^8^^*  attend  any  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of  virtue : 
but  it  is  not  the  less  apparent  that  the  agents  in 
this  retribution  are  men  themselves;  that  it  is  in 
their  feelings  that  the  moving  power  in  this  vast  and 
complicated  machine  is  to  be  found ;  and  that  the 
long-continued  delay  which  often  takes  place  in  the 
chastisement  of  the  wicked,  arises  from  the  pro- 
tracted period  during  which  the  reaction  is  preparing, 
in  the  increased  suffering,  enlarged  experience,  or 
aroused  indignation  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  agency  inconsistent 
jLnd  its  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  human  actions,  and  the 
^*!id^the®^ti^®  responsibility  of  every  individual  by  whom  it 
TOrfect    ig  conducted.    There  is  a  difficulty,  doubtless,  in 

freedom  of  ,  , 

mankind,  discemmg  HOW  a  general  system,  at  once  of  progress 
.  and  retribution,  is  conducted  by  the  voluntary  acts 
of  a  multitude  of  detached  individuals ;  but  this  is 
only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  human 
intellect,  with  all  its  power,  is  shattered  against  the 
simplest  cases  of  the  agency  of  Supreme  Mind  upon 
terrestrial  affiiirs.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  tell  how 
a  plant  grows,  or  an  infant  is.  formed,  or  the  vital  spark 
communicated,  or  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground,  or  th^ 
system  of  worlds  coheres  by  the  mutual  attraction 
of  an  infinity  of  particles.  And  although  each  indi- 
vidual mind,  in  the  vast  system,  is  a  free  agent,  yet 
is  there  nothing  in  the  whole  administration  incon- 
sistent with  such  unrestrained  agency,  or,  in  the 
general  result,  incompatible  with  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  a  multitude  of  actors.  Every  one  feels 
that  he  is  master  of  his  own  actions;  yet  these 
actions  upon  the  whole,  and  on  an  average  of  men, 
lead  to  certain  known  results ;  and  the  great  social 
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fnnctions  connected  with  individual  existence,  the  chap. 

continuance  of  the  species,  the  coherence  of  society,  

and  the  progress  of  the  world,  are  securely  provided 
for  by  the  independent  actings  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  separate  agents,  each  obeying  the  im- 
pulse of  his, active  propensities,  directed  by  his  free 
choice.  Moreau  expressed  a  fact  of  general  appli- 
cation, explained  according  to  the  irreligious  ideas 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  when  he  said,  that  "  Pro- 
vidence was  always  on  the  side  of  dense  batta- 
lions but  he  forgot  to  add,  what  experience  soon 
taught  his  country,  that  it  is  the  moral  laws  of 
nature  which,  in  the  end,  determine  on  which  side 
the  dense  battalions  are  to  be  found. 

No  more  striking  instance  is  to  be  found  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  actions  Vast 
of  men  are  made  to  deviate  from,  and  sometimes  ^^^^ 
defeat,  the  original  intentions  of  their  ^^t^^ors,^^^"^ 
than  in  the  final  result  of  the  French  Bevolutionroread  of 
upon  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith.    It  was^^^' 
begun  to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  the  Roman  Catholics^^°- 
religon,  with  which  its  deluded  leaders  confounded 
the  whole  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
*and  its  first  triumphs  were  accordingly  signalized 
by  the  entire  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  overthrow  of  the  institutions  and  even 
forms  of  religion  in  the  whole  of  France.  What 
were  its  final  effects  on  this  the  grand  object  of 
philosophicambition,  utilitarianindustry,  and  Jacobin 
revenge  ?    They  were  to  give  an  impulse  to  Chris- 
tianity, unknown  since  the  days  when  it  mounted 
with  Constantino  the  throne  of  Borne,  to  diffuse  its 
blessings  over  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  former 
•age  ;  to  extend  the  gospel  in  a  purer  form,  and  under 
brighter  auspices  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth ; 
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CHAP,  and  rear  up  two  powers,  each  irresistible  on  its  own 

 ^element,  whose  forces,  specially  adapted  to  the 

^^■^^^  theatres  on  which  they  were  destined  to  act,  have 
now  given  it  an  irresistible  ascendency  in  human 
-affairs.  Voltaire  said  that    he  was  tired  of  hearing 
how  twelve  men  had  established  the  Christian  religion, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  show  that  one  could  pull  it 
down but  no  man,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
has  done  so  much,  without  intending  it,  for  its  estab- 
lishment and  propagation,  as  Voltaire  himself. 
The  great  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
By  the    lutiou  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the  colonial  empire 
EnSr^^f  England,  and  the  territorial  conquests  of  Russia. 
If  we  contemplate  the  manner  in  which,  during  the 
early  years  of  the  contest,  the  strength  of  England 
was  paralyzed  by  the  miserable  parnfioony  which  had 
starved  down  its  military  and  naval  forces  ii>'former 
years,  we  may  well  feel  astonishment  at  the  blindness 
of  the  democratic  principle  which  bad  ocoasiened  so 
lamentable  a  result.    But  >though  this  circumstance 
unquestionably  protracted  the  war^for  eighteen  years 
after  it  might  have  been  otherwise  terminated,  and 
added  at  least  six*  hundred  millions  to  the  national 
debt,  its  efifect  upon  the  extension  of  the  British  em- 
pire into  the  remote  parts  of  the  world  was  immense. 
During  the  course  of  this  long-continued  struggle,  the 
colonies  of  all  the  European  states  successively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  England :  the  British  navy  obtain- 
ed a  decisive  supremacy  in  every  sea,  and  British 
commerce  gradually  acquired  an  extension  unparal- 
leled in  any  former  age  of  the  world.    The  efi^t  of 
this  prodigious  expansion,  unobserved  during  the 
dangers  and  animation  of  the  conflict,  appeared  in 
the  most  decisive  manner  on  the  termination  of  hos* 
tilies.  British  commerce,  the  object  of  jealous  rivalry 
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.  and  anxious  exclusion  to  all  the  continental  states,  chap. 

LfXXVIIl 

was  forcibly  turned  into  new  channels,  in  spite  of  

all  the  erroneous  policy  of  goyemment^  which  aimed, 
by  the  reciprocity  system,  at  the  extension  of  the 
markets  of  the  old  world ;  colonization,  invigorated 
alike  by  •the  riches,  the  poverty,  the  virtues,  the 
vices,  the  ambition  and  luxury,  the  enjoyments  and 
sufferings,  of  the  mother  country,  went  on  with  the 
steps  of  a  giant ;  the  great  development  of  the  de- 
mocratic principle  consequent  on  a  long  course  of 
pacifk^  extensions,  impelled  the  British  race,  in  pro- 
'digious  multitudes,  alike  into  the  western  and  the 
southern  hemispheres ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  emi- 
grants* now  annually  leave  the  British  islands,  to 
carry  into  distant  lands  the  power  of  European  art 
and  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization.  No  such 
migration  of  mankind  has  taken  place  since  the 
Goths  and  the  Huns  overthrew  the  Roman  empire ; 
no  such  step  in  the  spread  of  civilization  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel  has  been  made  since  it  first 
appeared  on  the  shores  of  Palestine.  To  such  mar- 
vellous and  unforeseen  results  has  an  overruling 
Providence  conducted  the  convulsions  consequent  on 
the  scepticism  of  Voltaire,  the  changes  emanatiifg 
from  the  dreams  of  Rousseau  I 

But  the  British  navy  can  reach  only  maritime 
shores ;  British  colonization  can  people  only  the  And  the 
desert,  or  the  forest  inhabited,  by  the  savage  or  the^J'g^SlL 
hunter.  Great  as  its  powers,  when  suffered  to  de- 
velope  themselves,  undoubtedly  become,  they  have 
need  of  peace  for  their  extension,  and  they  would 
at  once  perish  before  the  efforts  of  semi-barbarous 
valour.    England  may  call  a  new  world  into  exist- 

*  In  the  year  1841,  the  British  emigrants  amounted  to  106,000.-- 
Lard  Stanleif's  Speech,  Feb.  m,  1842,  Pari.  JDeb. 
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CHAP,  ence  in  the  woods  of  America  or  the  isles  of  Aus* 
^^^^^tralasia;  but  pacific  colonists  would  speedily  perish 
1815.  under  the  sabre  of  the  Tartar :  her  descendants  will 
never  effect  a  settlement  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 
But  here,  too,  the  irreligion  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  has  deyeloped  a  power  as  irresistible  at  land  as 
the  British  navy  is  at  sea,  and  which,  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  element  on  which  it  was  intended  to 
prevail,  has  given  to  the  arms  of  civilization  a  de- 
cisive superiority  in  Asia  over  the  forces  of  barbar- 
ism. The  military  strength  of  Russia,  long  restrained 
by  the  unwieldy  extent  of  ite  empire,  acquired  a 
surprising  extension  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  but  it  was  the  invasion  of  Napoleon, 
the  flames  of  Moscow,  which  gave  it  its  full  develop- 
ment. When  the  forces  of  irreligion  had  reached 
the  EremUn,  the  last  hour  at  once  of  European 
infideUty  and  Mahometan  supremacy  had  struck. 
Boiled  back  with  unheard-of  rapidity  from  the 
Moskwa  to  the  Seine,  Revolutionary  infidelity 
perished  with  the  overthrow  of  its  leader:  over- 
whelmed  by  the  might  of  civilized  energy,  the 
squadrons  of  the  crescent  erelong  fled  before  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross.  Turkey  and  Persia  now  drag 
on  a  precarious  dependent  existence,  solely  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Moscovite  autocrat :  combated  with 
its  own  weapons,  pierced  by  its  own  lances,  trod 
dowq  by  its  own  cavalry,  the  forces  of  Asia  now  re- 
coil before  the  ascending  might  of  Russia.  Placed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  this  vast  em- 
pire unites  the  forces  of  both  hemispheres;  for  it  has 
the  solid  infantry;  military  skill,  and  enduring  valour 
of  Europe,  joined  to  the  powerful  multitudes,  in- 
comparable horse,  and  enthusiastic  daring  of  Asia. 
And  both  of  these  great  powers  which  have  sprung 
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up  from  the  effects  of  the  French  Reyolutioii,  are  in  chap. 

the  clearest  manner  adapted  to  the  giant  task  they  •* 

are  called  to  perform  in  the  advance  of  mankind ;  ^^^^^ 
for  British  democracy  and  colonization  could  have 
effected  nothing  against  the  Asiatic  sahres,  and 
Russian  despotism  and  conquest  would  have  turned 
aside  of  necessity  from  the  sterile  and  uninviting 
fields  of  Transatlantic  and  Australian  settlement. 

Contemporary  with  this  great  development  of  civi- 
lized energy,  this  awful  heave  of  'the  human  race,  simuiu 
has  arisen  a  new  power  communicated  to  man,  calcu-°J^J^'® 
lated,  in  an  immeasurahle  manner,  to  aid  the  exten-i»^£:»ti<»^- 
sion  of  civilization  and  religion  through  the  desert 
or  harharous  portions  of  the  earth.  At  the  moment 
when  Napoleon's  armies  were  approaching  Moscow, 
when  Wellington's  legions  were  combating  on  the 
Tormes,  Steam  Navigation  arose  into  existence,  and 
a  new  power  was  let  into  human  affairs,  before  which 
at  once  the  forces  of  barbarism  and  the  seclusion  of 
the  desert  must  yield.  In  January  1812,  not  one 
steam-boat  existed  in  the  world ;  now,  on  the  rivers 
beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains  alone,  there  are 
five  hundred.  Even  the  death-bestridden  gales  of 
the  Niger  will  in  the  end  yield  to  the  force  of  scien- 
tific enterprise,  and  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  them- 
selves, emerge  from  the  solemn  obscurity  of  six 
thousand  years.  The  great  rivers  of  the  world 
have  now  become  the  highways  of  civilizatipn  and 
religion.  The  Russian  battalions  will  securely  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  waves  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
waft  again  to  the  plains  of  Shinar  the  blessings  of 
regular  government  and  a  beneficent  faith :  remount- 
ing the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Missouri,  the  British 
emigrants  will  carry  into  the  solitudes  of  the  far  « 
west  the  Bible  and  the  wonders  of  European  civili- 
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CHAP,  zation.    Such  have  been  the  final  results  of  the 
second  revolt  of  Lucifer  the  Prince  of  the  Morning. 
1815.  Was  a  great  and  durable  impression  made  on  human 
affairs  by  the  infidel  race  ?    No  I    It  was  overruled 
by  Almighty  Power ;  on  either  side  it  found  the 
.  brazen  walls  which  it  could  not  pass.    In  defiance 
of  all  its  efforts,  the  British  navy  and  the*  Bussian 
army  rose  invincible  above  its  arms ;  the  champions 
of  Christianity  in  the  East,  and  the  leaders  of  reli- 
gious freedom -in  the  .  West,  came,  forth  like  giants 
refreshed  with  wine  from  the  tei^nination  of  the 
fight.  '■  The  infidel  race  which  aimed  at  the  domi- 
nion of  the  world, '^served  only  by  their  efforts  to 
augment  the  /strength  of  its  destined  rulers ;  and 
from  amidst  the  ruins  of  its  power  emerged  the  ark 
•which  was  to  cajry  the.  stream  of  religion  to  ^  the 
^  Alison  on  western,  and  the  invincible  host  which  was  to  spread 
P^P'J'^'^'the  glad  tidings  of  the  Go^l  through  the  eastern 
627.  world.' 

*How  sin-  first  came  into  this  world,  or  the  crea- 
Generai  turcs  of  the  Divinc  bounty  were  permitted  to  deviate 
rionf from  his  precepts  and  incur  his  justice,  will  for  ever 
remain  a  mystery  to  finite  beings.  But  taking  man 
as  he  is,  variously  compounded  of  great  and  noble, 
with  base  and  selfish  propensities,  with  a  natural 
tendency  to  evil  and  yet  a  perpetual  desire  to  regain 
his  jnore;  elevated  destiny,  the  system  of  the  Divine 
administration  is  very  apparent,  and  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  history  of  Europe  during 
the  French  Revolution.  It  clearly  appears  that, 
resting  on  this  basis,  assuming  as  its  agents  those 
.mingled  virtuous  and  vicious  propensities,  using  the 
moving  power  of  the  active  passions  and  desires  of 
men,  there  is  a  system  established  for  the  moral  go- 
.vei:nment  of  the  world.    Provision  is  made  both  for 
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the  righteous  retribution  of  nations  and  the  gener^  ohap. 
advancement  of  the  species ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  ; 
while  signal  wickedness  or  strenuous  performance  of 
duty  seldom  iail,  even  in  this  world,  to  work  out  their 
appropriate  reward  or  punishment,  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe  overrules  both  to  the  ultimate 
good  at  once  of  the  individual^  the  nation,  and  the  . 
species ;  and  builds  up  alike  from  the  wisdom  and 
folly,  the  virtues  and  vi(tes,  the  greatness  and  weakness 
of  men,  amidst  the  chastisement  and  reward,  the  ele* 
vation  and  destruction  of  nations,  the:  mighty  &lmc 
of  general  and  progressive  improvement.  Distrust- 
ing all  plans  of  social  improvement  which  are  not 
founded  on  individual  reformation,  recognizing  no 
hope  for  man  but  in  the  Subjugation  of  the  wicked 
propensities  of  the  human  heart,  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  Divine  assistance  in  that  herculean  task, 
the  reflecting  observer  will  not,  even  amidst  the 
greatest  evils  arising  from  general  iniquity,  despair 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  species ;  he  will  recognize  in 
these  evils,  the  provision  mercifully  made  for  the 
extirpation  of  sin  by  an  early  experience  of  its  effects ; 
he  will  observe  that  there  is  established  in  the  con- 
sequences of  these  iniquities  an  unseen  agency  des- 
tined for  their  ultimate  removal  or  punishment,  and 
acknowledge  that,  amidst  the  infinite  maze  of  events, 
the  only  sure  guide  which  can  be  followed,  is  that 
which  is  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  Supreme 
Wisdom,  human  Corruption,  spiritual  Begeneration, 
and  Christian  Charity. 
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Appendix  A,  p.  21. 

PMie  Income  of  Oreat  Britain  for  the  year  1814,  ending  January 

1815. 


Permaneai  Revenue* 

Cnstomsi         ....  L.8,689,068 

Ezeue,   19,451,102 

Stamps,           ....  5,826,863 

Land  and  assessed  taxes,             •         •  7,889,084 

Post  Office,      ....  1,799,206 

Pensions,  one  shilling  in  the  pound,         •  19,504 

Salaries,  sixpence  in  the  pound,          •  11,992 

Hackney  Coaches,                    .         .  24,081 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars,            •         .  15,910 
Total  permanent  and  annual  duties. 


Small  branches  of  the  Hereditary  Rerenue, 


L.43,726,210 
128,666 


Sxtraordmary  Bewurces, 

L.d,d45,670 
6,401,097 


Customs,  .... 

Excise,  

Property  Tax, 
Arrears  of  Income  Duty,  . 
Lottery  Net  Profit  (of  which  one-thud  part 

is  for  the  service  of  Ireland,)^ 
Monies  paid  on  account  of  the  Interest  of 

loans  raised  for  the  service  of  Lreland, 
On  account  of  balance  due  by  Lrehmd 

on  Joint  Expenditure  of  the  United 

Kingdonii      •      •  •  •         .  • 


14,814,101 
1,205 

334,858 

3,534,255 


2,770,000 


Carry  forward, 
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Brought  forward, 
On  account  of  the  Commissioners  for  issmog 

Exchequer  Bills  for  Grenada, 
On  account  of  the  interest  of  a  loan  granted 

to  the  Prince-Regent  of  Portugal, 
Surplus  fees  of  regulated  public  offices, 
Imprest  money  repaid  by  sundry  public 

accountants,  and  other  monies  paid  to 

the  public, 

Total,  independent  of  loans,  • 
Loans  paid  into  Exchequer,  including,  the 

amount  of  those  raised  for  the  service  of 

Ireland,  ... 

Grand  Total, 
— AsiruAii  RBOUTaa  for  1815,  p.  322. 


60,200 

57,170 
119,226 


121,220 


L.75,41S|87» 

36,078,047 
L.1I1,491,920 


Public  Expenditure. 

1.  For  interest,  &c^  on  the  permanent  debt 

of  Great  Britain  unredeemed,  includ- 
ing annuities  for  lives  and  terms  of 
years,  .... 

2.  Interest  on  Exchequer  bills, 

3.  Civil  List,  .... 

4.  Other  charges  on  the  Consolidated 

Fund,  viz. — 

Courts  of  Justice,  . 
Mint,  .... 
Allowances  to  Royal  Family, 
Salaries  and  allowances, 
Bounties,  .  .         •  • 

5.  Civil  Government  of  Scotland, 

6.  Other  payments  in  antidpadon  of  Ex- 

chequer receipts — 
Ik>unties  for  fisheries,  manufactures, 

com,  &c. 
Pensions  on  the  hereditary  revenue, 
Militia  and  deserters*  warrants,  • 

7.  The  Navy- 

Victualling  department,  . 
The  transport  service, 

8.  Ordnance,      •         .         .  • 

9.  The  Army,  via.— 

Ordinary  services. 

Extraordinary  services  and  subsidies, 


L.1,028,000 


74,487 
16,928 
368,048 
67,559 
6,158 


244,308 
27,700 
138,494 

11,334,907 
5,774,585 
4,852,074 


Deduct  the  amount  of  remittances 
and  advances  to  other  countries, 


L.40,776,5S0 
2,256,707. 


16,532,945 
27,287,284 

43,820,179 

10,024,623 


1,561,125 
114,032 


410,502 


21,961,566 
4,480,729 


38,795,556 


Carry  fbrward| 
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10.  Loans,  &c.,  to  other  countries,  viz : — 
Ireland, 


102a 
L.105,356,747 


Austria, 
Denmark, 
France, 
Hanover, 
Holland, 
Oldenbui^, 
Portugal, 
Prussia, 
Russia, 
Sicily,  . 
Spain, 
Sweden,  . 
Miscellaneons, 


1,475,632 
121,917 
231,981 
739,87» 
267,759 
10,007 
1,500,000 
1,330,171 
2,555,473 
316,666 


8,723,985 


800,000 
88,845 


11.  Miscellaneons  sendees,  riz. — 
At  home. 
Abroad, 


L.10,024,618 


1,937,018 
447,573 


Deduct  sums  which,  although  included  in  this 
account,  form  no  part  of  the  expenditure  of 
Great  Britain: — 

Loan  for  Lrekmd,         .         .  8,723,985 

Literest  at  one  per  cent  and  manage- 
ment, Portuguese  loan,  57,170 

Sinking  Fund  on  loan  to  the  East 
India  Company,  •         .  120,807 


18,748,608 


2,384,591 
126,489,941 


8,901,962 


L.117,587,979 


— AmniAi.  Rboisteb  for  1815,  page  342. 

Appendix  B,  p.  53. 

IVoopsJundshed  hy  the  Cattfederatkm  ofiht  Ehme  to  ike  AJUes. 
Second  Corpa. 


Oldenburg, 

Hanoyer, 

Brunswick, 


Third  Corps. 
Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Wdmar, 
Schwartzbuig,  • 
Anhalt, 


1,500 
20,000 
6,000 
8,000 

35,500 


20,000 
2,800 
650 
800 


2^250 
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Hesse-Cassel,  .         .         .  12,000 

Bere,  •         •         •  •  5,000 

Wafdeck,  ....  400 

Lippe,  •         .         •  •  650 

18,060 


Fifth  Carp9. 

Wurzburg,      .         •         •         .  2,000 

Dannstadt,          ....  4,000 

Frankfort  and  Isenburg,        .         .  2,800 

Reuss,       •         •         .         .         •  450 

Nassau,          ....  1,680 


10,930 


SixOi  Carpi. 

Wirtembnrg,        ....  12,000 

SevenJSi  Corps, 

Baden,            ....  8,000 

HohenzoUem,       ....  250 

Lichtenstein,             •         .         .  40 


^KocH,  Abr^i  de  TraUis  de  Paix^  z.  S57,  358. 


8,290 


Appendix  C,  p.  53. 
Compontion  and  Strengih  of     Allied  Armies  who  invaded  France. 
Gbaivb  Asmt  of  Sghwabtzekbxbg. 
I.  Austrians. 

nil' 

1.  The  1st  Light  Division  of  Count  Bubna,  5  30  3  24 

2.  The  2d  Light  Diyision  of  Lichtenstein,  5  18  2  .16 

3.  The  1st  Corps  of  Colloredo,    .         .  27  12  8  64 

4.  The  2d  Corps  of  Lichtenstein,  .  21  12  8  64 
6.  The3d  Corpsof  Giulay,        .         .  25  13  7  56 

6.  TheCorpsofFrimmont,        .         .     11     26      6  48 

7.  The  Corps  de  Reserve  of  Prince  Hesse- 

Homburg,     .         .         .         .     26     40    26  100 

8.  8 

Total,         128    151     60  372 
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128 

151 

60 

372 

do 

30 

12 

76 

15 

12 

4 

24 

23 

20 

7 

5 

72 

35 

72 

15 

21 

116 

8 

8 

3 

24 

239 

293 

101 

26 

684 

Brought  forward, 
II.  EnsHant  and  o^er  AJUeM. 
9.  The  first  AUied  Corra,  or  the  fifth 
Corps  d*Arm6e  of  Wrede,  , 

10.  The  s^enth  Allied  Corps,  or  the 

fourth  Corps  d'Arm^  of  Prince  of 
Wurtembni^, 

11.  The  Russian,  or  sixth  Corps  d*Ann^ 

of  Wittgenstein, 

12.  The  Russian  Re8er?e  of  the  Arch- 

Duke  Constantine, 

13.  The  Prussian  Guard, 

Total, 

— PiiOTHo,  iii.  Appendix^  p.  13,  14,  15. 

Farce  of  abwt* 

Men. 

Austrians,  130,000 

Bayarians,  25,000 

Wirtemburghers                .  14,000 

I  Wittgenstein's  corps,  19,350 

tHeserye,  82,200 

Prussian  Guard,  ^  7,100 
Guards  ^f  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,    1,000  ^ 

The  sixth  Allied  Corps,       .  13,000 

The  eighth  Allied  Corps,     .  10,000 

Wurtemburg*s  reserve,        .  10,000 

Total  of  the  Grand  Army,  261,650 

n.  ThB  AuCT  or  THB  NOBTH. 

27nc2fr  the  Command  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 


1 .  The  3d  Prussian  Corps  of  Bulow,  45 

2.  The  Russian  Corps  of  Winzin- 

gerode,  .  35 

3.  The  3d  German  Corps  d' Arm^e,  32 

4.  Walmoden*s  Corps, 

5.  The  Swedish  Army,     .  28 

6.  The  2d  German  Allied  Corps,  32 


2* 
50 

30 
15 

82 
16 


12 
14 


9 
4 


162 
5& 


Total  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 

7.  Dutch  troops, 

8.  English  troops  under  Graham, 

9.  Danish  infantry, 

— PiiOTHo,  iii.  Appendix^  pp.  29,  40. 
VOL.  X. 


19 

2 


Men. 


30,000 

30,000 
30,000 
15,000 
20»000 
80,000 

155,000 
10,000 
9,000 
lO^OOO 

184,000 


3  T 
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1.  The  first  Pnusian  Corps  d* 

Arm^eofYork,         .         18,951    81^   44    13  104  2 

2.  The  secood  Prussian  Corps  d* 

Arm^of  Kleist,  20,000   97     44  14  112  2 

8.  The  Russian  Corps  d*Anii6e 

of  Langeron,  .        33,310   43     28    12  136     ^  7 

4.  The  Russian  Corps  d*Armi& 

ofSacken,      .  21,150  26     24     7   84     1  8 


Total,  93,391  137^  140   46  436   10  15 

5.  The  fourth  German  or  Hes- 

sian Corps  d*Ann6e^  20,000   25     12     4  32 

6.  The  fifth  German  or  Duke  of 

Cobui^*s  Corps,         .  fl4,000   9«     11     5   40  3} 


Grand  Total,       137,391  182^  168   55  508    10  18^ 


Men. 

IVuasim  troops^  •  38,931 

Russian  troops,  •  •  .  54,460 
German  AUisdtnofMi,  44,000 


Totals  137,391 

Pu>THO)  iiL  Appendix^  p.  26. 


IV.  The  Ajurr  07  Rbskrtb. 


Men. 


1.  Russian  reserfea  under  Ben- 

ninffsen,         .         .  50,000   63   74  13}  156     5  10 

2.  The  fourth  FrusSl4n  Corps  d' 

Arm6e  under  Tauen^en,  50,000  64   59  17}  100 

3.  Pmssian  resenra  corps  in 

Westphalia,  under  Prince 

Hesse-Homberg,        .  20,000  21    12  2  1 
.  ^  4w  Th»  Russian  army  of  reserve 

Qttder  Prince  Labanow,  80,000 

5.  Blockading  corps  beforeGlogan,  15,000 

6.  Austrian  reserve  under  Sie 

Grand  Duke  of  Wnrtemburg,  20,000 


Tbtdl  of  the  Army  of  Reserve,  235,000  148  144  38  256  6  10 
-^Pkotho,  ilL  Appendix^  p.  41-50. 
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Summary  o/the  whole  AUied  Armies. 

1.  The  grand  anny  nnder  Marshal  Schwartzenherg,  361,000 

2.  The  army  of  Suesia  under  Manhal  Blucher,  .  137,000 

3.  The  army  of  the  North  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden^  174,000 

4.  The  Italian  army  under  Marshal  Bellegarde,  .  80,000 

5.  The  army  of  reserre,                    •         .  •  235,000 

Grand  Total,              .  .  837,000 

Of  which  there  weie^ —  <    >  ■■ 

230.000  Germans,  I                     •  ^^^'^ 

^av,vw  wmwiD,  ^          second  line,  .  .  20,000 

r  In  the  first  line,  .  .  136,000 

278,000  Russians,  <  In  the  second  line,  .  62,000 

( In  the  third  line,.  80,000 

197,000  German  allied  troops. 
20,000  Swedes. 


Total,  887,000 

This  does  not  include  the  Danish  infiuitry,  10,000  strong. 
— ^PzoTHO,  iii.  Appendix,  p«  50. 

Appendix  D,  p.  53. 

CompotUUm  and  StretigA  o/the  French  Arm^ 

Artfllerj.  In&BtoT.  flwilij. 

I.  Guard  under  Marshal  Mortier— 

1.  Old  guard- 
One  division  of  infhntry  under  Ge- 
neral Frenant, 

One  division  of  cavalry  under  Ge- 
neral Desnouettes, 

2.  Young  guard — 
Infiintry — Division,  Christiani, 

— Division,  Rothenburg, 
— Division,  BoUdieu, 
Cavah/ — ^Division,  Seffur,  . 
^Division,  Colbert,  . 
-^Division,  Nansouty, 
n.  Infantry  — 

The  second  corps,  Victor, 
The  third  corps,  Ney, 
Tlie  sixth  corps,  Miumont, 
The  seventh  corps,  Oudinot, 
The  eleventh  corps,  Macdonald, 
The  first  reserve  division,  Charpen< 

tlCP,  ... 
The  second  reserve  division,  Laval, 

(firom  Spain,) 
The  third  reserve  division,  Amey, 
The  fourth  reserve  division,  Payol 
(National  Guard,) 


6,000 


8,500 
6,000 
6»000 


8,000 
8,000 
7,000 
12,000 
7,000 

3,000 

3,000 
3,000 

3,000 


2,400 


1,600 
1,600 
1,600 


Carry  forward. 


75,500  7,200 
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illMHui J.  Inftmtry.  CKntrr. 

Brought  forward,  75,500  7,200 
m.  Cavalry— 

The  first  corps,  Grouchy,  3,000 

The  second  corps,  Sebastiaai,  3,000 

The  fifth  corps,  Milhaud,               .  3,000 

The  eleventh  corps,  Eccelmans,  3,000 
Dragoon    division,    Briche,  (from 

Spain,)      ....  3,000 

lY.  ArtUlery  under  Drouot,  8,000 


Grand  total,      8,000  75,500  22,200 


SCMMABT. 

1.  Guard— 28,700  mfen,               .         .  21,500  7,200 

2.  Infantry,           ....  54,000 

3.  Cavalry,           ....  15,000 

4.  Artillery,          ....  8,000 


Total,       8,000  75,500  22,200 
Grand  total,  105,700  men,  with  300  cannon. 

Detached. 

Men. 

1.  The  first  Corps  under  Maison  in  Belgium,  .  20,000 

2.  The  army  of  the  South  under  Marshal  Augereau  at  Lyons,  30,000 

3.  The  thirteen  Corps  under  Marshal  Davoust  in  Hamburg,  20,000 

4.  The  army  of  Italy  on  the  Adige,  under  Beauhamois,  50,000 

5.  The  army  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Arragon,  under  Soult  and 

Suchet,        ......  90,000 

I.  Oarriaons  m  France, 

Men. 

1.  Garrison  of  Besan^on,  4,000 

2.  ...      of  Auxonne,  .  3,500 

3.  ...      of  Auzerre,  3,000 

4.  ...      ofMayence,  .         .  20,000 

5.  ...      ofStrasburg,  .  10,000 

6.  ...      ofFeltzberg,  .  1,500 

7.  ...      of  Landau,  .  2,000 

8.  ...      ofBefort,      .  .  3,000 

9.  ...      ofHuningen,  .         .  4,000 

10.  ...      ofBrisac,      .  .         .  1,500 

11.  ...      of  Schelestadt,  .         .  2,000 

12.  ...      ofMetz,        .  .         .  10,000 

13.  ...      of  Thionville,  .         .  4,000 

14.  ...      of  Luxemburg,  .  5,000 

15.  ...      ofSaarlouis,  .  1,500 

16.  ...      ofToul^  .         .  3,000 

17.  ...      of  Verdun,  .  2,000 


Total,  .  80,000 
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n.  Oarruons  in  Holland  and  the  Ne^erlandi, 


Hea. 

1.  Garrison  of  Antwerp,  8,000 

2.  ...      ofGorcum,  .         .  4,000 

3.  ...     of  6ergen-op-zoom,  5,000 

4.  ...      of  Maestricht,  .         .  3,000 

5.  ...      of  Flushing,  .  .  3,000 

6.  ...     ofNaerden,  .  2,000 

7.  ...     ofLnxembnrg,  .  ld,000 

8.  ...     in  Namnr,  Maubenge,  Valenciennes, 

Lille,  and  others,        .  15,000 


Total,  .         .  50,000 


in.  Chrnsom  m  Chrmofiy. 

1.  Garrison  of  Wesel,  1T>,000 

2.  ...     ofMarienburg,  .  .  1,500 

3.  ...      of  Petersberg,  .  2,000 

4.  ...      ofCustrin,  .  .  4,000 

5.  ...      ofGlogau,  .  .  10,000 

6.  ...      of  Wittenberg,  .  3,000 

7.  ...      of  Magdeburg,  .  20,000 


Total,       .         .         .  50,500 


lite. 

I.  In  France — 

The  Grand  Army  under  Napoleon,  105,700 

The  Army  of  the  South  under  Augereau,  80,000 
The  Army  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Aragon, 

under  Sonlt  and  Suchet,  90,000 

Garrisons  in  France,                .         .  80,000 

IL  In  Holland  and  the  Netherlands — 

The  first  corps  under  Maison,              •  20,000 

Garrisons  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  50,500 

m.  In  Germany — 

The  thirteenth  corps  under  Davoust,  20,000 

Gwrisons  in  Germany,             .         .  50,500 

IV.  In  Italy— 

The  Army  of  Italy  under  Beauhamais,  50,000 


Grand  total  of  French  forces,         .      496,200  « 


— Pjlotho,  iii.  Appendix^  65,  68. 
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Appendix  A,  p.  907. 
StuiB  qffhB  French  Army  o/Spam^  S^.  16, 181d. 
Bight  iring^  BftotlTe  kA  IToa-eftcttTa. 


Foy, 
Maacnnei 
Menon, 
Centr&-^ 

1>*AnnagDac, 

Marannn, 

Couronx, 
Left  wingf — 

Roij^et, 

Tftapin, 
Reserve — 

Villatte,  . 


Total  infimtrj, 


CftTahry — Pierre  Soult,  . 
— Trielhard, 
— GenB  d*ArmeB  rmoanted,) 
—       ...    •  (dismounted,) 


Artillery, 
Engineers, 


Iirfantry, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery, 
Engineers, 


Total  eayalry. 


Ormd  Total 


4,166 
6,707 

4,358 
5,908 
4,842 
4,736 

5,982 
5,071 

8,256 

54,088 

4,456 


Total, 

-MuBter  RoUj  m  Napibb,  id.  708,  709. 


291 
1,210 

8,825 

m 

604 


54,038 
8,825 
895 
504 

68,762 


CHAPTER  LXXVIL 
Appendix  A,  p.  891. 
PuhUq  Income  of  Cheat  Britain  for  ihe  year  ending  5M  Jaxuary  1816. 

Heads  ot  Bjpvev^ 
Ordinary  Revenue. 
Permanent  and  Annual  Taxes. 

GroM  ProdoM.  ir«t  Prodooa. 

Customs,      .         '      L.11,807,822  12   1}   L.9,070,554  18  7 


Carry  forward. 


L.1 1,807,322  12    If   L.9,070,554  18  7 
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Oron  Prodnce.  Net  Prodne*. 

Braught  tanrvd,      L.11,807,322  IS   If  L.9,070,ff54  13  7 

Excise,                            23,370,055    8  20,539,028  14  11 

Stamps,                   .          6,492,804  14  10  6,139,585    8  9^ 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes,      7,911,938   4  9f  7,609,016  10  11 

Post  OAoe,                       2,349,519   0  10  1,755,898   2  1 

Pensioiiaaiid)  Is.  in  tfaepcfond,  20,280  19   1  19,908  15  2 

Salaries,       5  6d.      ...          11,776  6   6  11,138   0  3 

Hackney  Coaches,                  29,283  14  10  24,721    9  8 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars,        .      21,591  10   2  18,516   9  0 
Total  permanent  and  An-  ■ 

nualDiities,     .        L.51,014^72  11    5]  L.45,188,368   4  4i 


Small  Branehea  o/ihe  Here- 
dUary  Revenue. 

Alienation  Fines, 
Post  Fines, 
Seizures, 

Compositions  and  PtoIRtb, 
Crown  Lands, 


L.11,769  15  5 

6,380  4  6 

9,445   7  2 

626  15  4 

.  145,146  13  8 


L.10,620   7  5 

6,284  15  2 

9,445   7  2 

626  15  4 

142,761   9  2 


Extraordinary  Resoweee. 
War  Taxes. 

Cnstoms,        .  L.2,841,406    1  7 

Excise,  .         6,737,028  19  0 

Property  Tax,  15^77,499   9  4 

Arrears  of  Income,  Duty,  &e.         313  19  1 

Lottery,  net  profit,  (one-tliird 
for  the  service  of  Ireland),     327,906  13  4 

Monies  paid  on  account  of  the 
Interest  of  Loans  raised  for 
the  service  of  Ireland,     .   3,981,783   6  2 

On  account  of  balance  due  hj 
Ireland  on  joint-expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdcon,  6,107,986  12  3 

On  account  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Grenada  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  .         25,000   0  0 

On  account  of  the  interest,  &c. 
of  a  loan  granted  to  the 
IVince  Regent  of  Portugal,      28,585    1  6 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated 
Public  Offices,      .  98,750  13  2| 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sun- 
dry public  Accountants^ 
and  otner  Monies  paid  to  the 
PnhUc,  .    107,836  16  10 


L.2,280,634  17  8 

6,667,776  18  6 

14,978,248  18  2 

308   5  9 

304,651  10  6 

3,961,783   6  2 

6,107,986  12  3 

25,000   0  0 

28^85    1  6 

98,750  13  2f 

107,836  16  10 


Total,    independent  of 


Loans, 
Cany  forward. 


86,722,038  19  lOi    79,939,669  19  2 


L.86,72<1,038  19  10^  L.79,938,669  19  9 
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GroM  Frodooe.  Ket  Prodnoe. 

Bitraght  forward,     L.86«722,038  19  10}  L.79,939,669  .19  2 
Loans  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer (inclnding  the  a- 
mount  raised  for  the  ser- 

Tioe  of  Ireland),      .      39,421,959   2   0  39,421,959   2  0 


Grand  total,    .      L.126,143,998    1  10^  L. 11 9,36 1,629    1  2 
^Atmual  R^^isterfor  1816,  p.  420. 

PMie  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  far  the  year  ending  5tk  Januaryy 

1816. 

1.  For  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  and  charges 

of  the  Sinking  Fnnd,  .         .      L.41,01 5,527  10  0 

2.  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,         .         .  3,014,003   3  8 

3.  Civil  List,  Courts  of  Justice,  Mint,  Allowance  to 

Royal  Family,  Salaries  and  Allowances,  Bounties,    1,555,408   6  4 

4.  Civil  CrOYemment  of  Scotland,       .         .  126,613  11  9 

5.  Other  payments  in  anticipation  of  the  Exchequer 
,  Receipts — viz.  Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Manufac- 
tures, Com,  Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue, 

Militia,  and  Deserters*  Warrants,  .  364,117  14  5 

6.  The  Navy,   16,371,870   7  5 

7.  Ordnance,  ....         3,736,424  17  3 

8.  Army — viz. : 

Ordinarr  Services,  L.21,333,831  10  8 

.  Extraordinaiy  Services,       ,  1,843,992  16  10 


23,177,824  17  6 


9.  Loans,  &c  to  other  Countries — viz : 

Ireland,  .         7,277,032   8  8 

Austria,         .         .  1,796,229   8  8 

Russia,  .         .         3,241,919   7  0 

Prusna,  .  .         2,382,823  14  8 

Hanover,        .  206,590   6  4 

Spain,  .         .  147,333  19  10 

Portugal,  .  100,000   0  0 

Sweden,  .  521,061  17  1 

France,  Canton  of  Berne,  Italy, 

and  Netherlands,      .  78,152  14  2 

Minor  Powers,  under  engage- 
ments with  the  Duke  of 

Wellington,  .         .         1,724,001    8  4 

Miscellaneous,  837,134  17  0 

 •   18,312,280    1  9 

10.  Miscellaneous  Services,   .  3,371,178  13  8 

Total,     .  .         .         .        111,045,249   3  9 

Deduct  sums,  wbich,  although  included  in  this 

account,  form  no  part  of  the  expenditure  of 
.  Great  JSritam — viz. :  Loans,  &c.  for  Ireland, 

interest  L.1  per  cent,  and  management  on 

Portuguese  Loan,  Sinking  Fund  on  loan  to 
.  the  East  India  Company,  &c.  7,460,734   4  8 

:     Total,     .         .  .         .     L.103,584^514. 19  1 

^Arimud  Register  for  1816,  p.  429-430. 
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Table  showing  the  state  ofihe  NaUonal  Debt  of  Oreat  BrUainy  on  Ut 
February  1816. 

I.  Funded  Debt. 

TotUGMtal..    AmnudlDtorert.  JSoB^i. 

Total  debt  of  Great  Britain,  L.724,092t61 1  L^,091,785  L.S7,203,412 
Ireland,  pay- 
able in  Great  Britun,  103,082,750      8,194,966  4,898,715 

. . .  Amount  of  loans 
to  tbe  Emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, payable  in  ditto,  7,502,688        225,079  495,675 

. . .  Amount  of  loans 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of 

Portugal,  payable  in  ditto,         895,522         26,865  57,047 
L.835,523,516  L.28,538,695  L.42,149,849 

In  tbe  bands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of 

debt,      .         .  40,892,540  1,211,776 

L.795,180,976  L.27,826,919 

Transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  purchasers  of 
life  annuities,  pursuant  to 

Act  48,  Geo.  m.  c.  142,         8,097,551  92,926 

Total  charge  for  debt,  Bri- 
tish and  Irish,  payable 

in  Great  Britain,          L.792,033,425  L.27,2d8,998  L.42,149,849 
n.  UnftmdedlhbL 

Amount.  Outstanding. 

Exchequer — 

Exchequer  bills  proTided  for,      ,  L.19,772,800 
unprovided  for,   .  21,669|100 

  Ml,441,900 

Treasuiy — 

Miscellaneous  services,  .  .  530,535 
Warrants  for  army  service,  .  20,615 
Treasury  bills,  ,         .  1,005,514 

  1,556,664 

Army,   1,030,109 

Barracks,   125,005 

Ordnance,       ......  876,857 

Navy,            ......  8,694,821 

Civu  list  advances,  ..... 

L.48,725,856 

Sununary, 

Total  funded  debt,     .         ,         .         .         .  792,038,425 

Total  unfunded  debt,           ....  48,725,356 

Grand  total  of  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war,  L.840^758,781 
-^Afomal  Register  for  the  year  1816,  pp.  434-485. 
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PuhHc  Fimded  Debt  of  OrwdBntam  m  l§t  Ftkrwary  1816. 

An  account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  redemption  of  the  Pahlie 
Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  at  let  February  1816 

Redaemedbj 

ConuniflslonflBcs      Total  rom 
Fandfi  GtaiUk        ^omMAorat  piddlMrOoa- 

17B6,toUtF«^  mia^iDDien. 

Total  stock  created  for 
sums  borrowed,         L.l,000»986,526  L.273,418,4Q2  L.l72»00g^853 

Transferred  to  the  Com- 
missioners on  account 
of  land-tax  redeemed,  25,155,056 

L^5,831,470 

Ditto  for  purchase  of  life 
annuities,  per  48  Geo. 
III.      .         .         .  3,097,551 

L.972,7S3,919 

Redeemed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, .  273,418,402 

Debt  of  Great  Britain, 

exclusive  of  Ireland, 

unredeemed   at  1st 

February  1816,  L.699,815,517 
— Anmud  Register  for  1816,  p.  431. 

Appendix  B,  pp.  917,  920,  934,  940. 

I.  WeUmgtm^s  whoU  Army  at  ike  openhtg  of  the  Can^Xt^ 

British  and  King*s  German  Legion,       ,         .         .  43,286 

Hanoverians,       ......  10,447 

Brunswickers,      ......  8,000 

Belgian  and  Nassau  troops,        ....  28,387 

'% 

Total,  90,070 
Under  Wellington's  orders,  but  who  had  not  arrived  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign. 

Hanse  troops,         .....  4,000 

I>anes,   12,000 

Grand  Total,  106,070 

— Plotho,  ir.  App,  45. 
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IL  Wemai§toit9  Arm^  at  WaMoo, 

Mmi. 

1.  British  aod  Ki^*i  Gennan  Legion : 

CHBccrt,   1,077 

Seigeaats,  ftc.        .....  1,189 

TnmipeterL  &c   500 

Rank  Aad  file,   17,8»5 


CaTBfay-— m. : 

OiBoera,  521 

Seig«ttt8|&e.         .         •         .         •         •  641 

Tnuapetm,  &c.      .         .         •         •         .  lSi5 

Baakmodfile,         .....  7,448 

8,785 

Artillery,  Enginem,  8ccd— lis. : 

Offieera,       ......  291 

Sergomts,  &c  281 

Trumpetm,  ^      .         .         .         .         .  75 

Bank  tad  file,   6,280 

6,877 

OeMTfll  BHiimwtyy— vii. : 

English  Infimtiy,     .....  20,661 

...    Cmhy,   8,73# 

...    Artilkfj  and  Engbeers,    •  6,877 

British  and  E3ngf s  German  Le^^n,          TotsI,  86,278 

2.  HanoTerians — ^riz.: 

Ingwtfy,   6,812 

CM17  (EstoriTs  brigade),  1,135 


Total,  7,447 

8.  Bnmswickan,  ......  8,000 

4.  Belgian  and  Namm  traope,    ....  21,000 


Total  amonnt  of  WeUtogton's  Army  thai  fought  at  Waterioo-^iria. : 
British  and  King's  German  Legiea,  86,278 
HanoTsrians,  .....  7,447 

Bronsviekers,  .....  8,000 
Belgian  and  Kasiaa  troops,  21,000 


73,720 
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1038  AFPBNIHX. 

IV.  I^ruttiem  tndpi  under  Bbieher  who  iockpart  m  ihe  Campaign, 

Men.    Bet.  Esq.Bsttn.Ctt. 
The  l8t  corps  d*ann6e  under  Gen.  Zietheot    84,800   84   32   13  96 

Sd   i]oderGea.Kleltt,      86,000  36   86   13  M 

8d   ludiBrGeii.ThielmaD,  33,000   33   32    12  96 

4th  under  GeiuBuIov,      37^00  86  48   12  96 

141,600  139  148   48  884 

V*  ftiuiitat  ybtce  (hat  adMstoed  upon  VFatet^oo^  oftet  dlBduc^^ 
^ui  lo9$  at  ij^pn^. 

The  l8to(irp8d*Anii£e  under  Gen.  Ziethen,  27,000  84  82   12  91 

2d   under  Gen.  Kldst,      29,000  86   86    12  91 

4th  under  Gen.  Bofew^      80,000  86  48    12  91 

Total,     86)000  iM  1(6   86  278 
Dednetone-hftif  of  the  2d  corps  which!     xAt^^   t»  m 
did  not  come  into  action,  \  *  ^ 

Total  Prussian  corps  which  advanced  ) 
to  Waterloo*  of  whom  ahout40,000  >     72,000   88   98   80  238 
were  actually  under  fire,  ) 
— PZoMa  iv.  Appendix  page,  86, 

TLF^renck  Force, 
Arms  vM  leteA  Nap(dM  eateni  Fkmdere  ai^  Oe  IM  ef  Anr  191ir. 

Foree  of  eicih  difidon. 

Gorp%  GommAaden,  and  DiTisIana.       lafajoixj^  Cku  ArtikHMik. 'G«iml 

1st  corps — Count  d'Erlon. 

Istdivisien,       ...      4,120     ...      160  8 
2d      ...  ...       4,100     ...       160  8 

8d      ...  ...       4,000     ...       160  8 

4th    ...  4,000     ...       160  8 

1st  division  of  oayahry,  ...  l,AX>  120  6 
BMerre  of  Artillery,  160  8 

Force  of  1st  corps :  men  18,640,  cannon  46. 

2flcorp»— Count  Reille. 

5dt  division,       ...      5,000     ...       160  8 
6th    ...  ...      6,100     ...      160  8 

7th     ...  ...      5,000     ...       160  8 

9th  ...       5,000     ...       160  8 

2d  drvision  of  cavalry,     ...      1,500  120  6 

Reserve  of  Artillery,    170  8 

Force  of  2nd  corpa:  men  28,580,  cannon  46^ 

8d  corps— Count  Yaadamme. 

10th  division,     ...      4,430     ...       160  8 
11th  ...  ..      4,300     ...       160  8 

8ttt    ...  ...      4,800     ...       160  8 

3d  division  of  eavalryv  ...  1,500  Ida  6 
Reserve  of  artillery,    180  ^ 

Force  of  3d  corps :  men  15,290^  cannon  88. 
4th  corps — Count  Gerard. 

I2th  division,  ...  4,000  ...  160  8 
18th  ...  ...      4,000     ...      160  8 
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VoTM  of  cadi  DhUon. 
.  Garpt,  Goininiandir%  tmd  DiviaoM.    XnfSuktry.  CaTslry.   Artil.  men.  Gona. 

14th   ...  ...       4,000     ...  160      8  . 

6th  division  of  cavalry,     ...      1,500-         120  6 

Reserve  of  artillery    160  8 

Force  of  4th  corps :  men  14,260,  cannon  88. 

6th  corps — ConntLobao* 

19th  division,     ...       3,500     ...  170  8 

20th  ...  ...       3^00     ...  160  8 

2lBt  4,000     ^  160  '8 

Reserve  of  artillery,    280  14 

Foved  of  6tlf  corps :  men  11,770,  cannon  88. 

Lnperial  Guard : — 

Young  Guaid,  8,800       ...        320  16 


Chasscnrs, 
Grenadiers, 
Light  Cavalry, 
Cavalry  of  Reserve, 


4,250        ...  320  16 

4,420        ...  820  16 

2,120  240  12 

2,010  240  13 


Artillery  of  Reserve  ...        480  S4 

Baserve  Cavalry  under  Marshal 

Grouchy : — 

1.  Corps — Count  Pijol, 

2.  Corps — Count  Excelmajis, 
8.  Corps — Count  Kellerman, 
4.  Corps — Count  Milhaud, 

Total, 


4th 

1,820 

120 

6 

5th 

1,420 

120 

6 

9th 

1,300 

120 

6 

10th 

1,300 

I'iO 

6 

nth 

1,310 

120 

6 

12th 

1,300 

120 

6 

13th 

1,300 

120 

6 

14th 

1,300 

120 

6 

85,820 

20,460 

7,020 

350 

Engineers,  Pontoons,  Sappers,  Drivers,  &c  9,184 
Grand  Total,         .         .         .   122,464 

— ^GoTiBaAnn,  Campagm  de  1815,  n.  150;  Yaudoncourt,  iv.  108; 

Plotho,  iv.  Appendiz,  p.  8,  9 ;  and  MArojLEON,  ix.  Book  71. 

Vn.  Force  eonummded  hjf  Ihpciecn  and  Ney  at  Ligny  and  Quaire 
Broi  <m  March  16a. 
▲t  Ligny.  At  Qaatre  Bras. 

Infantry,  53,500  Infantry,  32,320 

Cavalry,  12,730  Cavalry,  7,710 

Artillery,  4,850  Artillery,  2,170 

71,080  42,200 
With  242  guns,  With  108  guns. 

Vin.  French  Farce  wkiOi  faugkiat  Waterloo. 

Artillarj. 


iBtCo 

4  divisions  of  in&otiy,  .  16,220 

1  division  cavalry,       .                 ...  1,400 

Artillery,         ......  ...  900  46 

8  divisions  of  infantry,  .  12,640   

2d  corps — Ueille. 

1  division  of  cavalry,  #  1,300 

Artillerv,                  .           .       ...  ...      710  38 
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dd  corps. ' 

1  diTision  (Damont)  attached  to 
6  corps. 

6th  corps — ^LobaiL 

2  di^ons  of  infantry, 
Artillery, 

Imperial  g^uara. 

Young  guard  (Duheune,) 

Middle  gruard, 
.Oldguud, 

Cavalry  of  reserre, 

Cavalry  (grenadien  and  dragoons) 

Artillery, 
Cuirassiers — KeUerman. 

2  divisions,     .  . 

Artillery, 
Cuirassiers — Milhaud. 

2  divisions, 

Artilleiy, 
Corps  of  PfyoL 

I  Division  (Suhervich,) 
Artillery, 


Men, 


Artfflery. 
Men.  QjOM. 


1,870 


7,000 


8,800 
4,200 
4,400 


610 


80 


2,100 
2,000 


1,920 


2,330 
2,580 
1,130 


220 


210 


110 


Simpers,  drivers,  engineers,  &c. 

Total, 

Cannon, 


48,260    14,160  4,680 
67,100 
7,000 


96 

12 

12 

6 
240 


74,100 


240 


Force  under  Marshal  Orouchy  at  Wavret. 
Infantry,     ...  25,520 
Cavalry,      ...  4,870 
Artillery,    ...  1,880 

Men,      32,220  with  1 1 0  guns. 
Oeneral  Abstract 

Men,  OQns. 

Army  under  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,      74,100  ...  240 

With  Grouchy  at  Wavres,  32,220  ...  110 

LostatLigny,        ...    6,800  ... 

At  Quatre-BnuB,    4,140  ... 


117,260  350 
— GouaoAUD,  Camj9.  de  1815,  Tabtes  p.  150  and  p.  71,  72. 

This  is  the  statement  given  by  Gourgaud ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  is  below  the  truth,  as  Nev*s  corps  set  down  here  (the  first)  as  only 
18,640  men,  was  stated  by  ^ey  himself^  shortly  aftorthe  battle,  to  have 
amounted  to  between  25,000  and  3O,OOO.->5e0  Nst*8  Letter  to  Fouchb. 
June  26,  \8l5.^0iven  in  Jones*  Batde  of  Waterloo^  262. 

THE  END. 


BDUiauBQu  I  prihtbb  bt  ballanttkb  urn  ruqbes, 

PAUL*!  WOU  OAMOMQATB. 
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